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A Do x 328.] WE have ſeen the French monarchy, founded by Clovis, extend 
its limits by the conqueſts of his ſons; comprehending two thirds of Europe, during 


the ſplendid reign of Charlemagne; its luſtre diminiſhed under the feeble deſcendants 
of Lewis the Gentle; aſſuming a new form from the vigorous policy of Hugh Capet; 
reſtored to its former ſplendor under Philip-Auguſtus; become an object of envy to 
its neighbours from the flouriſhing ſtate to which it attained beneath the benignant 
influence of Saint Lewis; and finally enlarged by the fourth and fifth Philips. Under 
ſucceeding monarchs, the picture we have to exhibit will be {till more varied, marked 
with ſtronger features, the ſhade more gloomy, the light more glaring. We ſhall fee 
the kingdom alternately elevated and SONY 1 x 775 how's brink of deſtruction 


to the ſummit of ſplendor... _ 11 17 . 


f 8 the Fair had, as we have before obſerved, on his ad nom Philip of 
5 TValois to the regency, in the preſence of ſeveral noblemen who were then at court“. 
It is not known what anſwer they made to the king on this occaſion, but certain it is, 


that ſoon after his death, the principal nobility aſſembled in order to deliberate on the 


matter. The regency was juſtly conſidered as a ſtep towards the regal dignity, ſinca 


4 


vhoever obtained it, wg. Ip having age Wee force we the e at 15 diſ—- 
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poſat, eaſily procure himſelf to be proclaimed king, in cafe the queen ſhould give birth 
to a daughter; ; great precautions therefore were deemed neceſſary in making this im- 
portant choice, and great intereſt was made to become the object of it. Two princes 
Hid claim to the regency— Edward the Third, king of England, eldeſt ſon of Iſabella 


-of France; "who" was fiſter to the three laſt monarehs;—and- Philip of Valois, ſon to 
Charles of France, their paternal uncle.—Edward ſent ambaſſadors to Paris to enforce 


his claim; and thefe pleaded his cauſe before the court of peers, and before all the barons 
of * the realm a. They were prodigal of gold and promiſes, and employed all the arts of 
ſeduction to acecompliſh their purpoſe, but in vain; the barons convinced of the validity 
of Philip's pretenſions, confirtned the Choice of Their late mon ch, and promoted that 
prince to the regency. Indeed, the claim of Edward was too frivolous to admit of a 
debate; we have ſeen, that, for eleven ſucceſſive generations, that cuſtom invariably 
obtained, which excluded females from the throne of France, and it had recently been 
confirmed, under Philip the Fifth, by an expreſs law, propoſed by tlie fates-general 
of the kingdom; to ſuppoſe, therefore, that theſe objects of excluſion could convey a 
right which they did not poſſeſs themſelves, was as groſs an abſurdity as folly or am- 
bition had ever engendered. "Beſides, "had the ſons 6f Excluded females been deemed 
competent to ſucceed, Charles, king of * Fink deſcended from a Fro reel of 


1 ae ne a er claim to Edward. 


Philip diſtinguiſhed the commencement of bis regency ** a jun 400 ſpirited exerti 
of: authority; great abuſes prevailing i in the collection of the reyenue, he ordered a ſtrict 


inveſtigation to be made, in order that an adequate remedy might be applied. Peter 
Remy, ſuperintendant of the finances, was, in conſequence, arreſted, and being eon victed 


of peeulation, was ſentenced to die, and accordingly expired on a gibbet; all his pro- 
perty amounting to the enormous ſum of twelve hundred thoufand livres, was cen- 


fiſcated The queen during theſe tranſactions, was delivered of a daughter, who Was 
named/Blanehe, and who in the ſequel married. Philip, duke of Orleans. The regent 


was immediately proclaimed king, amidſt the acclamations of the people, and, "on His 


it Ig. 291 8 
e 17734 


Wife, was crowned at I, oy the OI, William de Trie. . 


n 9 * 2 e 2 


26s Tiincdiawely after His erden to the Gebe Philip was called upon NY decide * 


chſpute, ſomæwhat Emilar to that which had occurred between "him and Edward, 
though it Was to be detetmined on very different principles. The teider muſt edel 


ect that! Eudes the Fomth, doke of Burgundy, had, in the nante of his nite Jane, 


daughter to Lewis Hutin, re „in favour of Philip the Long, all her pretenfions 


to the kingdom of Navarre, and likewiſe ceded,. on certain conditions,” her rights to the 
_ provinces a Champagne and Biz! which, however, ahve to revert to the e in 


8 Fo. 


himſelf the ſame advantages. That prince, however, like w iſe died without leaving a mal 


| council of Pampeluna. Philip aſſembled the barons and principal nobles of the kings 


queen of Navatre renounce “ purely, generally, abſolutely, perpetually, and fox 


counties of Angouleme and Mortain; a penſion. of five thouſand livres taurnois, 


three thouſand livres, alſo payable from the treaſury, but ſince made chargeable 


ſhould die without children, or if her children ſhould leave no poſterity, theſe various 


by the preſent t e N ben in e mo 1 


1448 enn TAE SIXT H. ; 


caſe the king, her * ſhould die without male. heirs, which proved to be the caſe ; 


but his fon, and ſucceſſor Charles the Fair, by the-coneluſion of a. Gmilar treaty?, ſecured t | 


heir. Thus, according to the laws of Spain, which admitted the ſueceſfſion of female: 
to the throne; and alſo, according to the common law of France, where women f 
ceeded to the great fiefs, Navarre, Champagne, and Brie, inconteſtably belonged 
Jane, now'countefs of Evreux, as daughter and ſole heireſs to the eldeſt fon of Jane, 
queen of Navarre. Her right, however, was diſputed by the daughters of Philip. the 
Long, and of Charles the Fair, under pretence that their fathers were poſſeſſed of 
thoſe territories at the time of their death. Edward of England too advanced hi 
claim ., as ſon to a filter of the laſt monarch, and he ſpared no pains to ſeduce the 


dom, and with their advice proclaimed the count of Evreux and his wife Jane, king: 
and queen of Navarre; an act of Juſtice that gave his ee a favourable pg 
a his pee 250 principles. | e ee offs 


1. 
- 


Bal Philip. . hes with the provinces. of Os af Rite, propet 
to the new monarchs of Navarre an exchange, which, in conſideration of the ſorvice 
he had rendered them, they conſented to accept. By the deed of ceſſion, the king and 


ever —in favour of the French monarch, his heirs and ſucceſſors, all the righ 
which they. have, or may have, to Champagne and Brie; they make a full, pure, a 
true ceſſion of the ſame, without any reſtriction, and with a ſolemn engagement 
make. no future demand thereon, The king, in return, gave to. the queen Jane th 


be paid out of the royal treaſury, to her and her heirs for ever; a ſecond. penſion of 


Benon, and other lands in the diſtri of Aunis and i in Saintonge ; and, Jaſtly, the ſun 

of ſeventy thouſand, livres Pariſis, for which he conſented: to pay her ſeven thouſa d 
livres Pariſi 75, per annum, from the royal treaſury. Two conditions, however, wet 
annexed to theſe grants :—Firſt, that the princeſs ſhould hold them en Baronie-Pairie 
as, a fief, fot which ſhe was to pay fealty and homage in the ſame manner as for th 
territorial, grants of Angouleme, and Mortain: Secondly, it was ſlipulated, that if ſn 


grants ſhould revert to the crown; but that if her huſband ſhould ſurvive her, whether 
the left, children or not, he ſhould enjoy for his life one half of het the King's grant 


3 
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The prodigious difference; in the value of land, between the times we are now de- 
Kvieating ad the preſent, here firikes us in a forcible point of view. The annual re- 
venue of Champagne and Brie, was then eſtimated at thirty thouſand livres, ſo that, 
zeckoniing according to the uſual mode of purehaſe in thoſe times, the two counties 
were worth three hundred thouſand livres. In the war of 1698, Champagne alone 
paid early to the king, excluſive of a poll - tax of two hundred thouſand livres, two 
millions one hundred and ſixty thouſand livres, for the land tax; | beſides, which they 
paid, for various other taxes, the ſum of two os: five hundred and ninetynſix 
thouſand one hundred and eighty- four livres, nine fols'* ; at the time this calculation 
Was made (in 2702) the produce of the taxes, in the e ee, Champagne, „amounted 
to more than double that ſum; a difference which could not poſſibly ariſe from the 
inttinſic / dimiuution of the value of money. In 1329, the mark of ſilver was worth 
four livres, four ſous, in 1762, it was worth forty-eight livres; conſequently the 
Value of: the livre had enereaſed in the proportion of nearly twelve to one; according 
to which eſtimat ion the revenue of the two counties ouglit not to exceed three hun- 
dred and ſixty thouſand livres; and deducting a third for that of Brie, Champagne 
ſhould yield two hundred and forty thouſand. This enormous augmentation cannot; 
poſſibly be accounted for by any additional expence in guarding and defending the 
province; it muſt chiefly be aſcribed to an exceſs of luxury in the ſubjects, and a want 
of economy in the ſovereigns. The provinces were e yer: e thoſe 
nn Bas HORS were leſs N FE nts x} 2d 1o-eofiml od3 
Hofe ab 1 81 W bas. ans mort 
EA py IE treaty: which had been inns and deep in an aſſembly of the 
F nobles of France and Navarre; but it was not Fatified by the neceſſary acts 
till the year 1336, when queen Jane attained her twenty - fifth year. That period muſt 
be conſidered as the true epoch of the annexation of the provinces of Champagne and 
Brie tothe crown of France; though the expreſs ordinance for that purpoſe was not 
ce W e en. in dae month of mare A 1361 % 'o ub gan ; yore 
75117010 it bone 22961 £6 21499424 : 591t 7 I 
The kings of N Mate, Wes, \continaed to poker a chang to thoſe coutitids for ſome 
time aſter, and; under the'reign of Charles the Sixth, they obtained the ceſſion of the + 
A r at > has 1 5c . nen which were e men- 
| tioned-. S._ a9 bomen g | 4 415; : 19 goin bas 
Aninangs bn 3961503 AE iti gangen: 5108 een re 0 
5 de ue kink of: France was © es with this 1 eee 
Flanders, Nevers, and Rethel, came to do him hoinage for his territories; and at the 
ſame time to claim 1 . oth _ Ns of- his eg ſubjecis, who! 
11 tio 23 Ait l 2900 F193 KA 5 Ae FURY 207 inbhöh m n 


6 M. de Boulainy. Etat de la France, tom, ili, p. 533, et ſuiv. 7 Ordon, des Rois de France, tom. iv. p. 212. 
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had expelled him from his nnn Philip promiſed him eſfectual net but 
the ſeaſon was already ſo far advanced, that it? ſeeined prudent to defer the intended 
N expedition till the ſpring. The king, however, ſummoned a conncil, the members 
whereof, being averſe ſrom a Flemiſh war, uhich had hitherto been always productive 
of diſgrace to the nobility, were almoſt unanimous in their opinion on the neceſſity of 
delay. But Philip, burning with impatience to ſignalize the commencement of his 
reign by ſome act of eclat, caſt a ſignificant look at Gaucher de Chãtillon, and ex- 
claimed, in an expreſſive tone of voice. And you, Lord Conftable, what think .you: - 
«of All this .Do you think it neceſſary to wait for a more favourable ſeaſon - 
Chatillon was an old nobleman, who had grown grey in the ſervice: -apprized of this 
maſter's intentions, he did not, like the reſt, enter into a long defence of his opimton, 
but laconically replied—< Sire, the ſeaſon is never unfavourable to the man Wo has 
66:4 ſound heart. Philip delighted with his anſwer, ſeized the aged warrior in his 
arms, crying out Let thoſe. who love, follow me!“ An order was immediately 
iſſued for the nobility to aſſemble forthwith under the walls of Arras; and thõſe We 
were either unable or e to POE the 1 at 78 for thelr abſcnee” 11 5 pe 
cuniary er el ee ee i boom! 


20997 ibn þ 1ohto 


Philip r his me to the holy relics NOIR at the ably of Sab 
Denis, and obferved the ſuperſtitious ceremonies of the times, with the view to ſecure 


2 


the ſmiles of the God of Peace on ſcenes of rapine and blodſhed, took the oriflamme- 


from thence, and advancing to Flanders, directed his ſteps towards Caſſel, which 
he inveſted, and ravaged the circumjacent country. The French army amounted to 
thirty thoufand men, of which thirteen or fourteen thouſand were men at arms. 
Amongſt the noblemen who accompanied the king on this expedition were, higbrotlier' 
Charles, count of Alengon ; Philip of Evreux, king of Navarre; the duke of Lor- 
raine ; the count of Bar; the duke of Burgundy ; the dauphin of Vienne ; the count of 
Savoy; the duke of Brittany ; Robert of Artois; Gancher de Chatillon, cotiſtable of 
France; Lewis of Bourbon; Miles de Noyers; the count of Flanders, and his brother 
me count of Caſſel; William count of Hainault, with his ſon William; and his bro- 
ther John; Thierri de Brederole, and Alard d' Egmont. The rebel army, much in- 
ferior in numbers, was wholly compoſed of infantry,” confiſting of peaſaots, fi ſhermen“ 
and artiſans, who had choſen for their general a fiſhmonger, named Colin Zannequinz 
or Dannequin, a man of a bold and enterpriſing ſpirit, whoſe courage and cunning,. 
appeared to ſupply his want of military experience, Such was the champion oppoſed 
to a powerful monareh; and ſuch the troops whom as illuſtrious a band of nobles as 
Europe cbulil produce, was deſtined to encounter. But men fighting in the cauſe of 
e e n the vain inn of TR and fix their 17925 of Taceeſs on a fac 
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9 nmaobler foundation. The proud battalions of France looked down with ſupereilious 

contempt on their undiſeiplined ſoes, who, undiſmayed by their ſuperiority of numbers, 
prepared to meet them with undaunted reſolution; and had not their valour been too 
precipitate, Philip would have been- compelled to retreat without glory or advantage. 
The Flemings had choſen a moſt advantageous poſt, on an eminence, in the front of 
Caſſel ; on one of the towers of that town they hoifted the ſtandard of defiance, 
on which was repreſented the figure of a cock, with the following couplet beneath: - 


— 


Quand ce coq chants aura 5 
Le Roi Caſſel conquerera ?.” 


8 5 9 g 5 


* — 


Zannequin, in the mean time, was Tags employed in forming a ſcheme for fecuring 
by ſtratagem a victory which he could not hope to obtain by open force. He every 
day went to the French camp with fiſh, which he ſold at a moderate price, -in order 
to conciliate the confidence of the army, and to procure greater liberty for obſerving 
what paſſed. He remarked, that the French remained a long time at table; that, after 
their. meals, they played and-danced, and flept during the heat of the day: theſe ob- 
ſervations, together with the care leſſneſs of the different guards, induced the bold plebeian 
to form the deſign of carrying off the king. At the eve of Saint Bartholomew, about 

two in the aſternoon, an hour which he knew the French devoted to repoſe, he 
divided his troops into three bodies, one of which he ordered to march without noĩſe 
to that quarter of the camp where the king of Bohemia commanded ; a ſecond was 
directed to bead its courſe againſt the part that was ſubject to the orders of the count 
. of Hainault; and placing himſelf at the third, he entered the camp in ſilence, and 
penetrated as far as the royal tent, which was negligently guarded, When the Flem» 
ings approached, the French imagined that. it was a, reinforcement come to join the 
king; and Renaud de Lor, a noble chevalier, impreſſed with this idea, went out to 
meet them, and gently chided them for thus diſturbing the repoſe of their friends; 
but inſtead of a reply-he received a wound from a javelin, which ſtretched him on the 
ground. This was the Gignal hols; the F Feng . drew their n. on 
: cut down * beſote hems . 


. 
\ 


N 


The So was immaliately N en the camp, and confuſed th 
announced the danger to which the army was expoſed. The firſt who warned the king 
of his ſituation was his confeſſor, a Dominican friar, whoſe imagination Philip, at firſt, 
conceived to be deranged by fear. He was ſoon, however, convinced. that the fdanger 
was real; and having with difficulty procured ſome one to arm him, all his knights and 


5 When this cock fings, the 1 1 . 


eſquires 
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eſquires basta ſought for ſafety in flight, he mounted his horſe, and would fain have 
advanced to attack the enemy; but being perſuaded by Miles de Noyers to wait till 
he had rallied his troops, that brave knight fixed the royal ſtandard on a riſing ground; 
when all the cavalry haſtened to defend it. The Flemings were now attacked in their 

turn; and being completely ſurrounded by the fuperior numbers of the French, they 
were all cut in pieces. Not a man eſcaped,” ſays Froiſſard, not a man fled, they 
dc were all killed, and lay one upon another, without having ſtirred from the ſpot 
46 where the battle began.” The king, in a letter which he wrote on the ſubject to 
the abbot: of Saint Denis, makes the number of the ſlain, in this expedition, as well 
in the battle, as in different kkirmiſhes, amount to nineteen. thouſand eight hundred. 
The French, it is ſaid; loſt only ſeventeen men (an aſſertion ſcarcely an og 
conſiderable number of horſes were eee 


-Dlainders: now / remaiiied at the 1 Joy of the conqueror, whoy having taken the town of 
Caſſel, reduced it to aſhes. Y pres, at the king's approach, demanded to capitulate, but Philip 
inſiſted on unconditional ſubmiſſion. The citizens were compelled to give five hun- 
dred hoſtages, who were ſent to Paris; to baniſh all the principal inſurgents, and to diſ- 
- mantle the city. A prieſt having endeavoured to diſſuade the people from ſubmitting 

to ſuch rigorous terms, was cowardly attacked by the French officers, when he took 
irefoge in a neighbouring houſe, with fourteen others: the. houſe was immediately 
ſet on fire; and the prieſt and his companions periſhed i in the flames. Bruges delivered 
a thouſand hoſtages, and the other towns in proportion. The fortifications were every 
where deſtroyed, and the privileges of the Flemings were aboliſhed ; theſe, however, 
were reſtored at a ſubſequent period, though with conſiderable modifications. The 
leaders of the revolt were then tried, when ten thouſand of them were condemned to 
die; a ſentence that was rigorouſſy enforced in the courſe of three months . The 
French hiſtorians ſpeak in terms of exultation of Philip's ſucceſs in this expedition; 
they triumph in his triumphs, and ſuffer his barbarity to eſcape without a ſingle re- 
nproach. But every friend to humanity muſt ſhudder: at the indiſcriminate ſlaughter 
which tarniſhed the ſplendour of his victories; in the heat of battle the principle of 
ſelf-defence may naturally riſe predominant over every other conſideration, and forcibly 
'irnpel us to deſtroy where it might be poſſible to ſpare ; but, without any ſuch ſtimulus, 
and in cool blood, to promote the ſame maſſacre of our fellow-creatures, diſplays a 
ſavage ferociouſneſs of mind, that every faithful hiſtorian ſhould hold up to the ex- 
eeration of poſterity. - The officers who attacked the unarmed prieſt, acted, in the 
Grſt inſtance, as cowards; in the ſecond, as aſſaſſins; and the monarch who authorized 
ſuch conduct, became an e in their N though his own dardaroue pro- 
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After the final reduction of F Mile 'Phitip fone oat Lewis; an thus addrefied 


him i in preſence of the principal nobles in his army, whom he had purpoſely aſſembled 


«Fair couſin, 1 came here at your requeſt. Perhaps you gave riſe to the revolt, by 


01 your neglect to render to your people the juſtice which is due to them; but that is 
« a point which I will not now examine. I was obliged to incur a great expence for 
« this expedition; I have conſequently a right to claim ſome recompence; but I ac- 

8 quit you of all obligations whatever, and reftore your dominions in a ſtate of peace 

*< and fubmiffion. Be careful how you make me return for the ſame purpoſe ; ſhoutt 
24 your bad adminiſtration compel me to take up arms a ſecond time, it would be leſs 

eto promote your intereſt than my own.“ Thus did Philip, by his own confeſſion, ruſty 

Headlong'into a war, without any previous enquiry into the merits of the eauſe he had 
 Unidlertaken to eſpouſe; and even ventured to puniſh as rebels, thoſe whom he; probably, 
ought” to have protected as oppreſſed vaſſals; for, by the feudal ſyſtem; every lieg - lord 

was bound to extend the fame protection to his ſub- vaſſals, as to his immediate vaſſals; 

and indeed the ſub-vaſſals had no other means of obtaining redreſs for injuries; than by 

an appeal to the ſuperior lord. His conduct, therefore, in this inſtance; independant of 

his cruelty, muſt be conſidered as tyrannical and oppreſſive. Yet could his hiſtorian®® 

exultingly exclaim, that he returned to his capital—a/l covered with glory and the mo- 

narch himſelf could preſume to viſit the churches, and infult CT airs 

ew ke wane ec of humility, and bras of aa; e e note rb alf no 

1 ard eig; 

A. D. 1329. Inflates with ſucceſs, the kinks, bee to ee bier equally, 

reſpected by all the vaſfals of his crown. Edward of England was now ſummoned to 

do homage ſor his continental dominions, a ceremony which hitherto. he had omitted; 

but his pride revolted at the idea of ſhewing any degree of ſubmiſſion to 2 prince 

whom he conſidered as his equal; be therefore refuſed an audience to the French ams 


Ft baſfadors, and ſent word to Philip, through his mother Iſabe lla, that the ſon. of a king 
would never humble himſelf before the ſon of - a' count“; an anſwer which. was 


deemed infolent;' and was therefore puniſhed by the ſeizure of his revenues ariſing from 
the countries of Gaſcony and Ponthĩeu. The king then ſent. freſh. envoys. to warn 
him that if he perſiſted ii his refuſal to pay the required homage, all his fiefs in France 
_ would be forfeited to thie crown. Edward Was at à lofs- how to. act; but the ſtate of 
his affairs b e 15 80 . e PO "HA war eee powerful 
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1329] ᷑ „ꝶ¶ꝗù1 PHILIP, THE, IJ. mo 
as: Philip, he ſubmitted to the preſent: neceſſity, yy wrote 2 reſpodtful letter to the 


king 5; and, in compliance with the promiſe he there made, he appeared, in the cathe - 
= dral at Amiens, on the ſixth of June; but the pomp he diſplayed on this occaſion 
—- ſufficiently. ſhewed, that his appearance was leſs intended to de honour to Philp, 
= than to make a parade of his own wealth and power. He was dreſſed in a long Tobe of 
—- crimſon. velvet, embelliſhed with golden leopards ; he wore his crown, his ſword, and 
mn ow of oi his retinue was e of N biſhops, four cars, Ag: 5 and 


MICS IT Ae 
SHEDS: * 
5 . 


=: ö OY 
= The os on his paths had omitted * which could add to 1 ſplendour 1155 the 
—_ ceremony. He, Was ſeated on a magnificent throne, with a crown enriched, with 


- "i | / precious! ſtones on his head, and a ſceptre of gold in his hand. Standing. at his fide, 
| were the kings of Bohemia, Navarre, and Majorca; with the dukes of Burgundy, 


: Bourbon, and Lorraine; the counts of Flanders, and Alengon; Robert of Artois ; b 
; the conſtable, Gaucher! de Chatillon ; the grand chamberlain, John de Melun F 
2 Matthew de FTrie, and Robert de Bertrand, mareſchals of France ; John de Macigny, 
£ biſhop of Beauvais, keeper of the ſeals ; the biſhops of Laon and Senlis ; the abbots of 


-Cluni and Corbie; ſe rern n en a numerous train of nobles, and all the chief 


officers of the crown. 9088 8 
: 5 s : , b — — 145 1 
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As ſoch as the Engliſh „ 1 the Re he he was 8 by; the 
rand chamberlain to take off his crown, his ſword, and his ſpurs, and to place himſelf 
3h on his knees before the king—though his proud ſoul recoiled at the idea of ſubmitting 
= to this humiliating ceremony, he had advanced too far to recede; but the workings of his 
_ were ſtrongly depicted in hi looks. The ſame officer then ſaid—&: Sire, you 

knowledge yourſelf, as duke of Guienne, por rn; of my lord the king, who ſits 
4 — oh promiſe to bear him faith and loyalty.” Tbe pride of Edward could no 
longer contain itſelf; he peremptorily refuſed to ſay Tes, and maintained that - -he did 
not owe liege-homage to Philip. After much altercation, the king conſented. to receive 
His homage in general terms, on his promiſe to conſult the archives of his kingdom, 
immediately after his return, for the purpoſe of diſcovering what kind of bhomage he 
 6ught®'to pay, and to fend over letters, under the great ſeal, explaining himſelf fully on 
the fubject. The ehamberlain then, altering the form of his addreſs, ſald 5. Site, ow 
* own yourſelf a vaſſal of iny lord, the king of France, fot Guienne and its appur- 
15 tenances, which you acknowledge to hold of him, as a peer of France, acconling 
„ bo the form eſtabliſhed- by the different treaties of peace concluded between bis pre- 
deceſſors and your own, according to what you and your anceſtors have done for 
* the ſame lame duchy to the former kings of. e Edward anſwered in the affirm- 
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inztive.” Tf that be the caſe, fad the viſcount of Melun, the king; our ſire, re- 
1 ves 4 90. Hymng his proteſtations and teſtrictiovs Philip anſwered „Ves, and 
Lifled che fick King ef England, whole hands he held within his own,” on the 
mouth. Thus finiſhed this degrading ceremony; the mortifications acti; wrden 
the proud ſpirit of Edward; was ill calculated to ſupport; and theſe, together with the 
temptations arifing from the ſplendour of the court, and the fertility of the country, 
led him to adopt the reſolution of aſſerting, Fe: ww Wann ene RING 
Poſtetous claim to the throne of France. EE. + 91> it (9 10mg: 
-55 10 Ht ock | 15 notto 1213 16171 YL 1 
eg 0 1 The actin of Philip was now Called to a diſpute kicks Tabs : 
Kiftea” "between the nobility and clergy, concerning the limitations of their reſpeCtive 
rights**, Tired with liſtening to the complaints, that were perpetually laid before 
him, of the encroachments of the biſhops, he began to ſuſpect that thoſe complaints 
might proceed from a ſpirit of envy, excited by the ſuperior wealth of the clergy. 
"order, therefore, to inveſtigate this matter, as well as to remedy ſome abuſes in the 
8 chörch, he ordered them to repair to wn on the octave of Saint Andrew, in the 
year 1330, 
t he archbiſhops of " Auch, T ours, Rouen, and Sens; and the: biſhogs of 
Beauvais, Chalons, Laon, Paris, Noyon, Chartres, Coutances, Angers, Hessen. 
Meaux, Cambray, Saint-Elour, ra e nen NOR Dy and Autun. 910 £1 
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2 "The king” being ſeated upon the in rele by the hikes of the bloed, the 


peers and barons of the realm, and the members of his council; Peter de Cugnieres, 
Who, on this. occaſion, diſcharged the functions of king s-counfellor and attorney 


general, opened the cauſe in a long ſpeech, preface —as was uſual, in thoſe times, in 
2H ke pr ſacred or profane—by a text from ſcripture : Render unto Ceſar the 
thin hat are Cefar's, and unto God, the things that are God's; whence he t66k 
Wes to expatiate on the reſpect that was due to the princes of the earth; and on 
The neceſñty of diſtinguiſhing between the temporal and ſpiritual powers, thie firſt of 


N which, he obſerved, inconteſtably belonged to the king, and the laſt to the biſhops. 


He remarked; that the clergy ought to confine their thoughts to the ſalvation of fouls ; 
And, being ſufßcientiy occupied with the arduous duties of their profeſſion, they mould 
eue 211 4 emporal matters to the deciſion of the ſecular judges. Thus far Peter de 

ſeres ad ſpoketi Latin; but fearing he ſhould not be underſtood by the nobility, 
And by part "of the prelates; ſome of whom were not much | verſed in that” language, 
5 gene his ſpeecli in French : he ſaid, it was his majeſty's intention tore eſtabliſn 
et temporal poner, and fo'confine e 2218 2 within its c bounds. He then 
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proceeded 


1339] | + PHILLP IR SATA, 14 
proceeded to exhibit. fixty-fix charges againſt the glergy ; the chief of, which were the 


bollowing— That the officials were guilty of, — fobmütting te the deci: 


Gon of tlie biſhopꝰs courts. thoſe queſtions of property and palſeſion, which, vere, ſolely 
gognizahle, hy the civil tribunals; that when à, lay man cited: a,glerk, to, appear, For, a 
ueſpaſs on his property, before a ſecular, judge, the official prohibited, the judge and the 
plaintiff from proceeding with the cauſe, under pain of excommunication, and a pecu- 
niary fine; that the officials ſummoned, lay men to appear before them, in matters merely 
temporal, on the demand of either party, and refuſed to ſend them before the tempgral 
judges; that they often compelled lay men to appear before them, at the ſuit of ec- 
oleſiaſties diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of their paternal eſtates; that they eſtabliſhed on 
the eſtates of laymen, eccleſiaſtical notaries, who recetyed contracts, even in temporal 


| affairs ; that hen a debtor, who was excommunicated on account of his debts, neg⸗ 


JeQted, to pay them, the ſentence of excommunication was renewed, with additional 
Penalties, and an injunction iſſued to the ſecular judge to conſtrain the debtor to 
merit abſolution by paying; and if the lay- judge did not obey with ſufficient prempti 
tudes; he incurted the ſame cenſures bimſelf, from which he could not obtain abſolutian 
without paying the debts of the inſolvent; that the prelates, in order to extend the 


eccleſiaſtical, juriſdiction,” admitted. into holy orders, indiſeriminately, children, ens. 


baſtards, and, married men, ignorant and unlettered, who had recourſe to the Ante 


in order to gyoid a priſon; and the puniſhment. due to their crimes; that, hen a \ t] 1 
was apprehended with the ſtolen property about 3 8 if he proved to be a clerk, t 
»iſhop always claimed him, and compelled the ſecular judge, under pain r. 
nication, zo deliver into the hands of the clerical judge the things ſtolen, Which, bad beep 
ordered to;be. reſtored. to their right owners; that when a criminal, without any 00 
of an eecleſiaſtic about him, who had been arreſted and detained by. .arder of the. ki 
,afficers,” ina, priſon, belonging to the. ſecular, juriſdiction, declared himſelf, a.clerk, 16 


oſßcial immediately claĩ med him, without farther enguiry, and compelled the officers.of 


the croym to give him up to the eceleſiaſtical judge ;\ that criminals, of this deferigtion, 


: whether thieves or aſſaſſins, were, notwithſtanding. the, cleareſt proof of, their, guilt, 


conſtantly acquitted, and, by favour. of this dangerous prix lege, eſcaped the: ſexerity 
ol the law; that the officials arreſted: eccleſiaſtics, in all places . whateyer,, without ap- 
plying to the Judge of the diſtrict, and that if any, one attempted to, oppoſę, them, be 


was. threatened with excommunication;; that excommunicated perſons, £91 not oba 


ſolution from the officials; without haying an arbitrary fine; Weh cauſed, many pf 

them to remain in a ſtate of excommunication,; that, the prelates, by prqmotipg cles 
o be judges in their bailiwieks, exempted them from puniſhment, fox, alyerſation in 
ohe! that the clerical officers of juſtice iſued. prohibitigns v9, all perſons, indiſerimi- 


nately, forbidding them to work for any one who was excommunicated, "whether juſtly - 
or unjuſtly, by which means it often happened that the land. remained uncultivated ; 


that the officials cited thirty 6t fotty' perſons to "appear. before them, from whom they 
exaled 
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exacted pecuniary ſines, under pretence- that they bad frequented the company of ex- 1 
.commulnicated: perſons; that by means of eccleſiaſtical cenſures and interdicts, oſten 1 

; Iriflidted-omaccoduntof-ſome private dĩſpute, a whole province was thrown into eonfuſion. _ 
andi deprived of the conſolation of public devotion · The orator finiſhed-this long Ht of 8 


grievances, by complaining that the officials arrogated to themſelves the right of taking 1 

inventories when any perſon died inteſtate (though within the king's domains); ſeizing 1 

. all-the property of the deceaſed, which they diſtributed at their pleaſure; that, more - 1 
open they claimed the excluſi ve power of drawing up wills, and had officers ſolely ſor 
that purpoſe, refuſing to acknowledge the validity of ſuch wills as had been confirmed 
byethe proper civil oe, unleſs 98 themſelves had eee proved: them! 6s 


che Ter: i als Io. I. 
In anſwer to theſe charges, the dlocyy wooded, by the ak "6 Did: Pearl, 
biſhop of Autun ;—that when a clerk was attacked by a layman, whoſe property he 
| had invaded, he became the defendant, and it was right and lawful; that the ſecular 
plaintiff ſhould apply for redreſs to the natural judge of the defendant ; that it was 
| = on aceount of the ſin committed by the man who refuſed to reſtore what he unjuſtly 
detained; or to pay what he owed, that the officials cited laymen to appear before, them 
5 in perſonal actions; that it was on account of the ſacrilege committed, by an attack 
| on the perſon or property of the clerk, of which none but the church could take 
cognizance, that the eccleſiaſtical judges ſummoned laymen to appear before them, at 
the requeſt of a clerk; that the church had a right to take cognizance of eontracts | 
: paſſed in a ſecular court, particularly in caſe of the violation of an oath, or a hreach of 
faith; that when the church had done all ſhe could with her ſpiritual arm, ſhe was not 
only authoriſed but commanded, by every law both human and divine, to employ the 
| ſecular arm and if the temporal judge neglected the admonition, and forbore to con- 
1 ſtrain the excommunicated debtor to fatisfy the demand againſt him, ſo that, by ſuck 
neglect, the creditor, loſt what was due to him, no poſſible inconvenience. could _ 
from proceeding, againſt the judge himſelf ; that with regard to the admiſſion of too 
many perſons into holy orders, inſtead of being a ſubject of complaint, it was aft) : 
: Do)hject of public utility, ſince by increaſing the number of God's ſervants, he would. 
: : of coutſe, be better ſerved; that when the king's officers delivered up a thief to the 
x ſpiritual judge, they, ought of courſe to deliver up the thing ſtolen, as that would prin- 
eipally lead to eſſabliſn the guilt of the culprit; that a clerk, apprehended in a ſecu- 
Jar dreſs, did not forfeit his privilege, if it was notorious that he was a clerk, and when 
his, indentity was. a. matter of doubt, the care of his perſon belonged to-the,ecclefiaſtical 
judge, and the cognizance of his crime to the church ; that frequently when a laymaas 
ed up to the ſpiritnal power a clerk, whom he had cauſed to be apprebhended, 
5 ke did. not mention his crime to the judge, for which reaſon. he could not eonſeien- 
| tiouſiy detain, him; that prelates and their offcials were authorized, by las, both; 


ge and human, to ſeize cler ks wherever they found them, ſince the Were dan 
23 ion 
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diction knew no bounds; that as a ſentence of steilen gn never iſſued but 
for à mortal lin; the penance impoſed ought always to include a corporal paniſhment- 
or pecuniary fine that juſtice was better adininiſtered by clergymen who were verſed 
in the law} than by ignorant and unlettered laymen, for which reaſon clerks were 
preferredias provoſts to others; that all kind of commerce with an excommunicated per- 
ſon was a mortal ſin, andthat if the officials for ſuch an offence, cited one or more laymen 
to appear before them, it was juſt they:ſhould- inflict a corporal puniſiment or pecu- 
niatyſ fine for ts ſatisfaction of God and the church; and laſtly, that every prelate had- 


| a right e draw up wills in his own dioceſe, and conſequently to take inventories}? 


and diſtribots the property bequeathed; and that it was the euſtom, with (ſeveral 
churches of the kingdom, not to acknowledge the validity of any will that was 
dran up by a notary of the archdeacon's court, or any inferior court, unleſs it had 
been approved by the principal judge of the me anke 155 _— to ſuch notaries” 
many forgeries and other abuſes e Son! 2:4 bbs unn⁰, bart 


25w i 36m : 10 bois Pa” 1 0 Rinnigly 
{The biſhop'of Autun was en, aloe the © king” 8 pak: 1 copy et an Ne but 
the prelates, after deliberating on the ſubject, would only conſent to give in a memo—- 
rial, containing the ſubſtance” of their claims, in which they requeſted the king to- 
ſupport them. The aſſembly was then diſmiſſed; and the following week, the biſhops 
repaired to Vincennes, to know the king's intentions, when they were told by Peter de 
Cugnieres, that he meant to ſecure to them all their rights; but chis general declaration 
not contenting them, they returned two days after, when the king aſſured tliem, 
by the mouth of the arelibi ſnop of Bourges, that they had nothing to- fear; that 
he promiſed them they ſhould loſe nothing during his reign; and that he would 
never ſet the example of attacking the church. The archbiſſiop of Sens, after thanking” 
Philip, in the name of the clergy,” complained of certain proclamations Which tendeck 
to inſringe on the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction: when the king himſelf replied, chat thoſe" 
proclamations had been iſſued without his orders, and that he diſapproved” them. 
The archbiſhop was ſtill anxious to obtain a more clear and ſatisfactory anſwer; but 
Peter de Cugnieres finally told him, in the king's name; that if he cbrtected thoſe 
abuſes which ſtood in need of correction, the king would willingly walt kill Obriſt- 
mas; but that if, during that interval, no ſteps ſhould be taken for that "purpoſes! 
the king would apply TO a 'remedy'a as would be een en and the people. 5 e 
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On this 0ecafion the wig ela 4 to favour tlie clergy; but the preſerit Uſpiite' bes 
tween the temporal and ſpiritual pe wers became the foundation of all thoſe quarress 
which ufterward becurred with regard to their reſpe@ive"juriflitions; * and the effect of 
which was the confinement of the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within limits leſs extenſive.” 
This reduction of che exorbitant power of the dlefgy might indeed be aſtribed'46'ariother” 


cafe; "Fit. the 9 N to alſemble W ſynods; in which the 2575 
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y combined to conſolidnte their authority; while -the pa rlaments, bei 
ent confirmed their powers by never n 1 3 7 


nee of Philip had been proſperous and happy, and the aniiforechs adopt- 
ed for enſuring” the felicity and welfare of his ſubjects ſeemed well calculated to give 
ſtability to his government. But Providence had placed on the throne of England a 
prince who was deſtined to interrupt the proſperity of France, and to caſt a thick ſhade 
over theſe pleaſing proſpects. The imperious diſpoſition of the two monarchs, rivals 
in glory as in intereſt, joined to their mutual hatred for each other, laid the foundatio 
of a war, deſtructive in its progreſs, and fatal in its effects. Edward, glowing with the 
fire of youth and ambition, beheld, in the king of France, a ſucceſsful competitor who, 
not content with having ſecured a diadem which he was anxious to place on his own 
brows, and with having reduced him to the humiliating condition. of a vaſlal, had en- 
 deayoured to add to the weight of feudal ſervitude, by preſcribing the very terms of the 
homage he exacted from him. The king, well-knowing what ſentiments ſuch conduct 
muſt infpire in the proud mind of Edward, and convinced that nothing but a favourable 
opportunity was wanting to induce that prince openly to declare himſelf, determined to 
make him feel his dependence on every occaſion. A ſhort time after the conditional 
homage paid by Edward at Amiens, he was preſſed to give a clear and preciſe declara- 
tion of the nature of that homage; and the duke of Bourbon, and the counts of Har- 
eburt, Tankerville, and Clermont were appointed, with fome other noblemen, to repair 
to England, in order to receive this declaration'in a formal and authentic manner. It 
was ſome time, however, before the Engliſh monarch could be prevailed on to give the 
required ſatisfaction; though, at laſt, he was compelled by a deed (which is preſerved in 
Rymer's Fœdera) to acknowledge that he owed 'hege-homage to the king of France for 
the n of 3 and the < counties of Ponthieu and n | 


This deed „ by Edward himſelf, to the vids at Saine-Chriftephe en Ha- 
unn; and, in return, he received letters of acceptance from the chancery of France. 
At this interview the Engliſh monarch, notwithſtanding his youth, acquired an aſcen- 
dancy over Philip, which he ever aſter maintained, even in the moſt intricate negociations. 
The two kings had agreed between themſelves on the marriage of a daughter of 
France with the infant Prince of Wales, and Edward, on his return to England 
"None ambaſſadors to Paris, to ſettle the terms of this Fran gra 11 5 e never 


| The king's attention 1 was now ; called to "the nende attempts. of his brother-in- 
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- law, Robert of Artois. That prince; as we. have before ſhewn, had frequently 
; Sate his claims to the county from whenee he derived his name; but the ſuperios „ Do 
pretenſions of his aunt Maude had been confirmed by repeated ſentences. Still, how- ' : 1 
ever, Robert perſiſted in his efforts, and, on the death of the late monarch, he flattered | 
himſelf that a fair proſpect of fucceſs opened to his vie w. The friendſhip of the king, 
whoſe ſiſter he had efpoufed, the ſervice he had rendered him, in ſupporting with all 
| his power and eloquence his. right to the regency and to the throne, confirmed him in 
his hopes. Although two ſolemn verdits had fully eſtabliſhed the validity of his aunt's 0 
pretenſions, he had the preſumption to feppoſe, that the authority of the laws would 
bend before his Or I. if he could give but the ſmalleſt WO of juſtice to Ky. | 1 5 


demand. . | | Es 5 


* 


But as ts had en no legal titles to prefer, he was . to fupport His Nairn by forged TH 
deeds and falſe witneſſes. Though hurried on by ambition, he did not at firſt purſue | 
theſe degrading meaſures with the ſteady reſolution of a voluntary culprit ; led, by faith- 5 : 
leſs adviſers, from error to error, through a ſeries of intrigues, the origin of which was | 
carefully concealed from him, he was not aware of his fituation till he had reached the 
brink of the e and he hemp then ene too far to retreat. Gy 2 ; HE. : 
. de Divion, a native as Malek a woman of licentious contul; who had ie. | 
feed her reputation to the gratification of her infamous paſſions, was the author of this 
iniquitous myſtery. She had been accuſed by the public voice of having maintained „„ 
2 criminal intercourſe with Thierry d'Irechon, biſhop of Arras, minifter to Maude; | 
counteſs of Artois. The prelate at his-death bequeathed her ſome property which the 
countefs, his executrix, not only refuſed to deliver to her; but at the ſame time baniſhed 
her the province. Divion upon this repaired to Paris, breathing vengeance; and having 
procured admiſſion to the counteſs de Beaumont, wife to Robert, ſhe told that princefs 
that the biſhop of Arras, urged by remorſe, had, on his death- bed, delivered to her 
ſeveral letters which confirmed the rights of her huſband to the county of Artois. The 
counteſs, however, giving no credit to the tale, ſhe applied to Maude, to whom ſhe offer- 
ed to reveal ſecrets of the greateſt importance; but this ppc proved as unſue- 
ceſsful as the former. She therefore changed her battery, and had recourſe to Robert 
himfelf, to whom ſhe made the ſame overtures as ſhe had before made to the princeſs. 
This falſe confidence having revived his ambition, he called upon her to fulfil her 
promiſes, aſſuring her, at the fame time, that a reward for a fervice- ſo important 
ſhould even exceed her moſt ſanguine hopes. She immediately repaired to Arras, from 
whence ſhe brought the paper in queſtion, which was a letter, which ſhe affirmed the 
8 vilhap of Arras had, in his laſt moments, entruſted to her care, with orders to deliver | 
It, after his death, to prince Robert. In this letter the prelate beſought his forgiveneſs f for 8 | 
having concealed, during his life, what would fully have eftabliſhed the validity of 1 
Nobert s claims to the —_ of Artois; he confelled that 88 * in bis poſſeſſi s 
Vor. „„ . | | 55 certain . 
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34 1 certain deeds, the * whereof had been regiſtered in the proper court, but that a 
3 powerful nobleman of. Artois having thrown them into the fire, they were afterwards 
: | © eraſe} from the regiſters : theſe deeds were—the marriage-contract of Philip (Robert's 
8 father) with Blanche of Brittany, by which the count of Artois (Robert's grandfather) 
- ſettled the county on his ſon, and his ſon's heirs ;=a ratification of this ſettlement by 
. the count of Artois ;—and letters patent of Philip the Hardy, confirming the. :preced- 
: ing deeds... 
Es Robert ey POR ded Laber of the 5 of Arras in his roſſeſion,. was 
8 . e iet of the juſtice of his cauſe, nor had he the ſmalleſt doubt of ſucceeding in 
the attempt, when he reflected that the king had frequently told him, if he could 
produce any act whatever, tending to prove a donation on the part of the late count of 
Artois, to his ſon Philip, and, in caſe Philip ſhoulddie before him, to his heirs, he would 
immediately order the county to be delivered up to him. Hitherto, the conduct pf Robert 
appears to have been ſtrictly proper, as he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion that the letter 
Was forged. Having publicly declared his intentions of renewing his claims to the 
county of Artois, the counteſs Maude, alarmed at the report, cauſed the ſervants of 
Divion to be apprehended. Divion, apprized of this circumſtance, preferred her 
complaints to Robert, to whom ſhe inſinuated that the object of Maude, in arreſting 
Her ſervants, was to get poſſeſſion of thoſe deeds which. would eſtabliſh his-claims ; ; 
85 : the prince accordingly applied to the king, who ordered them to be releaſed; but, 
| during their detention, the counteſs of. Artois had diſcovered a part of the kee 
ee J „ any 8 
| The King, 1 eee to e the matter. appointed commiſſioners for 
that purpoſe, who examined ſeveral witneſſes, moſt of whoſe depoſitions were 
favourable to Robert. But an affair of this kind could not poſſibly be decided on ſuch 
authority; the deeds mentioned in the letter of the biſhop of Arras were alone ade- 
„ oats eſtabliſh the validity of Robert's claim ; and when theſe were called for, Di- 
5 vion being unable to produce them, was compelled to acknowledge the impoſture. Ro- 
. bert, enraged at finding himſelf impoſed upon by this intriguing woman, threatened her 
| : with inftant death ; but having proceeded thus far, he was afraid to retreat; the diQates 
5 5 of true honour were ſilenced by the ſuggeſtions of a falſe ſhame, and though hitherto 
„ | he had only been the dupe of her art, he now conſented to become the accomplice of 
ep / . her crime. It was determined between them, that the neceflary deeds muſt be Jorge 
and Tiguan nen en procure them... EE Wo One HEE ITT 3 | 


"The bees of Beaumont, wife to Ws who. was equally - ee with her 

| huſband, had recently had an interview with the queen, when an explanation- on 
he ſubject of that prince's claim had taken place; and a difference of opinion prevail- 
"Bs between W the ms was maintained with ee on both Aides, and — 
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parted with mutual diſcontent. This eircumſtance induced the countefs to ſecond 
the ſcheme of the forgery, and both ſhe and her huſband became earneſt in their ſo- 
licitations to Divion, which were occaſionally enforced by threats, and ſtrengthened. 
by promiſes: they even furniſhed her with copies of the deeds they wanted; it was 
an eaſy. matter to get them' PREY but the grand 2 was in 1 affixing the ne- 
| ceffary ſeals to then. 


. 
* 


„ ; | — 


During theſe 8 Raced who had obtained permiſſion to porſue his claims, 
al ways eluded the production of his written proofs u. In the interim Maude, counteſs 
of Artois, died“, and a report prevailed that me Had been poiſoned ; and the ſuſpicions 
of the” public were thought to be confirmed by. the death of her daughter and heireſs, 
Jane, widow to Philip the Long, which happened ſoon after, and was aſcribed to the 


fame cauſe. | Robert, and his accomplice, Divion, were accuſed of the crime; but the 


accufation appears to have been unſupported by any kind of proof. Jane, grand 
daughter to Maude, and her huſband, Eudes, duke of Burgundy, were then ad- 
mitted to do e for the ny of, ee notwithſtanding the ee of 
Rebates” 8 


— 


The wig desds being now {PD for MORNE Robert firſt ſhewed them to the 
king, who immediately expreſſed his doubts as to their authenticity, ; and adyiſed him 
in a friendly manner not to make uſe of them; ſince they would infallibiy cover him 
with confuſion, and cauſe him to be ſtigmatized as the accomplice of a forgery. The 
count warmly anſwered that he was no impoſtor, and that he was ready to maintain 
his innocence: againſt any one who Thould preſume to attack it. Philip, imagining this 
challenge to be addreſſed to himſelf, inftantly replied, in a deciſive tone, . Theſe 
«deeds are forged; 1 know it well, and will cauſe the authors of the forgery to be 
« puniſhed 20,” But Robert, though detected, determined to perſiſt; and, in order 

to Ford the imputation of mensa reſolved to become more e criminal, 1 


- 


» 


—_ 
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"When the deeds were We 1 the parliament, bs were eaſily diſcorered te 
: be forged; and the king, eager” to fave the count from the ignominy of a public con- 
demnation, ſent for Divion, under pretence of conſulting her on certain. difficultics 
which he wiſhed to be removed; ſhe accordingly haſtened to Paris, and being e ex- | 


amined in the preſence of Philip, her confidence forſook her; and ſhe ſubſeribed a con- 


ſeſſion of her guilt; which ſhe confirmed before Robert himſelf: Still, however, that 
prince reſuſed to acknowledge himſelf in an error; and a formal deciſion of che par- 
liament was requiſite to declare the deeds, on which he founded his pretenſions, to be 
ſorgeries. - ; When the ate was. FOCI, the e nerd] aſked, Ng hs 
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2» 85 | if it was ſtill his intention 10 maintain the apthenticity of thoſe. deeds. After delibe= 
| | rating ſome. time with his council, he anſwered in the negative. Philip, yet willing 
to hope that he would be brought to a juſt ſenſe of his diſhonourable conduct, ſtopped 
| all farther proceedings for five months. But finding that, inſtead. of repentance, the 
E 95 diſappointment which Robert had experienced, only gave riſe to indignation. and re- 
C proach, he ordered the attorney- general to proceed; when the cqunt was. ſummoned. _ 
| to appear before the parkament, and a criminal ſuit was inſtituted againſt Divion and 
am her accompliees. On the eighth of April, 1 331, ſentence. was pronounced. Robert 
: + Artois was condemned- to loſe his life, and his. property was confiſcated to the 
Cern; Divion, and her ſervant were ſentenced to. be burned. alive; and the _ 


witneſſes were e with the 1 | | 7 


A. D. 1331, to 1337.] Robert, who had fled from Paris, and embarked his tre- 
ſures at Bourdeaux for England, was at Bruſſels, when he received intelligence of his: 
z Sn. condemnation. Inflamed with rage, he is ſaid to have formed the deſperate deſign of 
„„ - murdering. the king J; but the aſſaſſins, whom he. hired. for that purpoſe, alarmed. at 
* + the danger of the enterprize, returned, when they had. proceeded half-way to- Paris. 
He then went back ſecretly to France, in order to ſound the diſpoſition of his friends and. 
5 | partizans, and, after paſſing ſome days with his wife, left the country, with precipitation. 
IĨt appears that the. king was apprized of his motions,-and that he entertained. ſome ſuſe 
: picions of the fidelity of ſeveral of the nobility who favoured · the pretenſions of Ro- 
8 8 bert; for which reaſon he exacted an oath from the princes and chief barons of ther. 
| TE containing a formal diſavowal. of the conduct of the count, and a promiſe to 
2 : grant t him no aſſiſtance, and to ſhew him no favour. The counteſs was arreſted and 
5 confined in the caſtle of Chinon, and her children in that. of Nemours. The whole 
family were involved in the fame diſgrace; the count of Foix had impeded his mo- 
ther, who was Robert's ſiſter, under pretence that her licentious conduct diſhonoured 
all that were related to her; but every body was convinced that he had been Jed ta, 


this act of violence * the perſuaſion of Philip. 


* 


1 


r= | Robert himſelf, exiled, proſcribed, and . from place to place, . out im 
V execution a plan which he had long meditated. He repaired to London, in the diſguiſe 
. ce a merchant, and was fortunate enough to elutle the numerous emiſſaries whom Philip. 1 
. > employed. to apprehend him. On his arrival in England, he was favourably received mn 
| dy Edward , and was ſoon admitted. into the councils, and ſhared. the confidence of 1 7 
that monarch. The king, incenfed.at his eſcape, publiſhed. a manifeſto, by the advice of 
the princes 2 barons of the realm, declaring Robert A mortal Enemy to the, State, 


*. 
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eee ths laſt mary ebnete aby tke Hage of \ France and England, e 
fufficient to eſtabliſſi a good underſtanding between them, ſtill ſome articles remained ; 
open for future diſcuſſion... That which related to the reſtitution of thoſe places in 
Guienne which had been taken in the: preceding reign, was well calculated to afford a 
ſpecious pretext for a rupture whenever an opportunity ſhonld' offer. Fhe pope; 
| who was anxious to promote a cruſade for the relief of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine;. 
ſtrenuouſſy ſolicited the Engliſh monarch to ſecond the zeal of the. king of France. N 
Edward, who only wiſhed to gain time, continually promiſed to ſend ambaſſadors to 55 
Paris, as well to adopt the neceſſary arrangements for that purpoſe, as finally to ſettle 

2 th affairs of Guienne and to conelude the conditions of marriage between the prince | | 
of Wales and the daughter of Philip. By theſe ſubterfuges he always evaded a deci- | | 
.. Gveanſwer, which it was never his intention to give, and endeavoured to ſecure me - TY 
nee of Philip en e e left matters in the fame Pons og . 
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' . inhabitants had been ſeeretly ſupported by Philip, in their ſtruggle for ind: 139 
pendence, than he began ſeriouſly to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of Robert of Artois:: 15 
That-nobleman- laboured with great earneſtneſs to perfuade the king of England that EG 
his title to the crown of France was indiſputably valid; and that a prince of his valour FR a 

and abilities might certainly render his claims effectual. As a mart is eaſily perſuaded 3 
into the belief of what is agreeable to his wiſhes, Edward acknowledged the juſtice of | | 
Robert's arguments, and came to a final determination to attempt the conqueſt of a 
kingdom which he either believed, or pretended to believe, was his undoubted rights 
With this view he. endeavoured: to- form alliances in the Low Countries;-and/on-the - 
frontiers of Germany, the only. places from. which he either could make an effectual 
attack upon France, or produce ſuch a diverſion as might preſerve - n of. 
Anienne, which lay fo much expoſed to the DOE of 5 VVV 
He began with communieating his n to * count of 'Hainault; is Gather in- e 

0 and having engaged him in his intereſts, he employed the good offices arid coun- | 
flv of that prinee in ſecuring the alliance of the other ſovereigns of thoſe parts. The | | 
duke of Brabant was induced by his mediation, and* by large remittances of money N 
from England, to promiſe his ſupport: the archbiſhop- of Cologne; the duke of Guell!!! 3 
dies, the. marquis of Juliers, the count of Namur, the lords of Fauquemont ank 5 
Baquen, with... ſome. others, were engaged 10 ſimilar methods to embrace the caufe of „ | 
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| These enn though conducted with all poſſible ſecrecy, were fully known 
to the court of France; and Philip, at length, rouſed from the lethargy in which 
he had hithefto appeared to be plunged, began to imitate the example of his enemy in 
ſecuring allies. He concluded treaties with the kings of Bohemia and Navarre, the 
dukes of Brittany and Bar, and the count of Flanders; but on this laſt he. could. 81 
little reliance, as he poſſeſſed but little ee in his own dominions. 
- * 


1 cant of 8 aſter 5 ory of Caſſel had lace) 144 3 
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r continued to alienate their affections by ſeverity, inſtead of ſeeking to con- : 
<iliate their confidence and eſteem by a mild and liberal conduct. Moſt of the towns | 


in Flanders were deprived of. their privileges; their principal inhabitants were put to 
death, and thoſe that ſurvived. were oppreſſed by exactions the moſt onerous and tyran- 
'nical. This rigorous treatment revived the animoſity of the Flemings againſt their 


count; and William Chanu, a citizen of Bruges, was deputed by his countrymen, to 


repair to the court of Brabant, and endeavour to engage the duke to declare war againſt 


Lewis. The duke, who at that time, was intereſted in preſerving the friendſhip of 


France, declared that he could do nothing in the buſineſs without the previous advice 


and conſent of Philip. He therefore ſeized Chanu, who was ſent to Paris; where 

being applied to the rack he revealed the names of all the leaders of the conſpiracy. 
When he had been tortured in the moſt cruel manner, both his hands were cut off at 
the wriſts; he was then ftretched on a wheel, dragged alive at the tail of a cart ; and 
at length hanged; this puniſhinent, which reflects diſgrace upon Philip, and all who 
were concerned in it, laſted two, days. The Flemiſh conſpirators. left their country 
- with, precipitation, and the whole province once more wore the appearance of ſubmiſfion, 


but hatred and revenge lurked beneath the ſpecious maſk, Juſtly enraged with the 
king of France, whom they conſidered as the author of all their calamities, they eagerly 


: eized:the firſt opportunity that occurred for diſplaying their reſentment. When that 
prince foreſeeing the rupture with Edward, endeavoured: to engage the Flemings-i in his 
intereſt; they replied; that their commercial concerns would not permit them to declare 


in bis: favour, and that the wool of en was more eſſential to 81225 _ 185 
ho ro of es * 

As US Flemings were the firſt es in "the 9 parts of Drege that Cult ard 
1 arts and manufactures, the lower ranks of men among them had attained to a 
certain degree of opulence, which none of their ſtation had acquired in other countries. 


_ Privileges: and independence naturally followed an acquiſition of wealth, and hence 


it was, that the -Flemings began to emerge from that ſtate of ſlavery to which, 
by. the feudal inſtitutions, the common people were univerſally reduced; from this 
ae 11. an ayerſion from e, e of ee that was 
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tinctured with. deſoolifas; and by an eaſy gradation in minds unapt to reafon, and 
unreſtrained by ſalutary laws, the ſpirit of liberty ſpeedily degenerated into licentiouſ- 


neſs. Factions and tumults were the conſequence. The count of Flanders being 


deprived of his authority, through his own oppreſſive conduct, and the unjuſtifiable 
"cruelty of Philip, the people delivered themfelves over to the guidance of a ſeditious 
leader, who ſought to ſecure the duration of his 8 we e the commiſſion 
of Weben, and the „ of diſorders. e e 


os ES ff. 7 


"Their Nene later was 15 dee a rich brewer of - Ghent, Shs governed 
them with a more abſolute ſway than had ever been aſſumed by the moſt tyrannical 


of their lawful ſovereigns ; but when the people enjoy the privilege of chuſing an idol 


ſor themſelves, oppreſſion ceaſes to be burdenſome, and deſpotiſm to be odious. This 
demagogue aſſumed the power of placing and diſplacing magiſtrates at his pleaſure; 
and was accompanied by a guard, who, on the leaſt ſignal from him, inſtantly . aſſaſſi- 


nated any man who had been ſo unfortunate as to incur his diſpleaſure. He had- 


ſpies i in all the cities of Flanders; and whoever gave him the ſmalleſt offence was, ſure 


to be puniſhed with immediate death. The few nobles who remained in the country 


lived in a ſtate of continual apprehenſion ; he ſeized the eftates of all thoſe whom he 
nad either baniſhed or murdered; and, after beſtowing a part on their wives and 
= children, converted the remainder to his on uſe . This was the firſt popular deſpot 
that was ſeen in Europe; nor was his government leſs violent than thoſe of the feudal 
tyrants, whoſe example he, probably, endeavoured to imitate. » To this, man the king 


of England applied, and through his influence attached the Flemings to his intereſts, 


. — 


and e ral them! an invitation to _ an army in their t territories. VU! 
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as Daniel, with a . of nde that does him Wiel W that baer 


Edward nor Philip could be juſtly, deemed the ſole aggreſſor in chis unfortunate 


conteſt; each of them, he obſerves, had juſt grounds for complaints; and each of 


: | them could juſtify his own conduct on plaufible grounds. Lo us, however, Edward 
appears to have been the principal aggreffor. Philip indeed had favoured tie revolt bf the | 


Scotch, and received with Hoſpitality and kindnefs their exiled monarth ; but the 3 
vious conduct of Edward, in adyancing a claim to the crown of France, juſtified this 
. meaſure, and rendered it neceſſary to guard againſt any augmentation of power, which 

would certainly be employed to enforce that ptetenfion. All the Proceedings of 
Edward, with regard to Philip, had been marked with duplicity; his negociations were 
all deluſive; 5 n it was ee N the ee ME: tus: wee that he was 
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Bree, ich. . 


3+ 


er popet dl pods determined, 
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determined, whenever an opportunity ſhoutd occur, to undertake the n of a 
anten. the extent of whoſe power he * with a jealous. eye. . 


The king, an of the 3 of diſtrefſing the Flemiſh allies of Edward, 

ſent a ſtrong reinforcement. of troops to the count of Flanders, in the hope of enabling 
him to reduce to obedience his diſcontented ſubjects. But theſe, being attacked by a 

ody of Engliſh, under the command of the earl of Derby, in the iſland of Cadſand, 
near the mouth of the Schelde, ſuſtained a total defeat, and more than three thouſand 
of them periſhed in the action: the earl then re-embarked his men, and returned te 
Ki gland with a conſiderable. * 4 


- . - 


No formal declaratidn of war preceded the commencement of hoſtilities. The | 
French fleet, commanded by Nicholas Bahuchet, committed depredations on the Engliſh 
coaſt, and took and plundered the iſland of Guernſey ; while the enemy retaliated 
by reducing the fortreſs of Palencourt in Saintonge, the governor whereof being ſuſ- 
pected of treachery, was tried by the parliament, and ſuffered - decapitation, In 
vain did the pope interpoſe his good offices to ſtop the farther effuſion of blood; Edward 
weated his remonſtrances with diſdain, and having compleated his preparations ſailed 
from the port of Orwell, in Suffolk, on the 26th of July, in the year 1338, with a 
Large fleet and a powerful army. But when he arrived on the Continent, he found 
his allies but ill- prepared to ſecond his attempts; they had neglected to furniſh their 
ſtipulated quota of troops; and, alarmed at the firength of the enemy they had to 
encounter, they were anxious to find ſame cauſe for retracting their engagements. 
Theſe unexpected difficulties reduced Edward to the neceflity of appropriating to 
* -negociation a conſiderable portion of the time which he had deſtined for action. In 
order to ſatisfy the ſcruples of the German princes, he obtained from Lewis of 
Bavaria, who was then emperor, the title of « Vicar of the Empire; which, though 
it was merely nominal, gave him an apparent right to command the inferior potentates 
of Germany. The Flemings affecting ſimilar ſcruples, in regard to waging war againſt 
their liege lord; Edward, by the advice of d'Arteville, aſſumed, in his commiſſions, the 
title of * King of France; and, in virtue thereof, claimed their aſſiſtance to dethrone 
Philip of Valois, whom he termed, The Uſurper of his lawful Inheritance. He was 
not perſuaded to adopt this meaſure, the danger whereof he had ſufficient penetration to 
foreſee, without much reluctance and heſitation; and it would have been happy, not 
only for himſelf, but his poſterity, had he perſevered in his oppoſition to ſo hazardous a 
- ep; as from hence we may date the commencement of that rang national animaſity 
which has ever ſince ſubſiſted between the two kingdoms, and which has occaſioned 
ſuch an infinite effuſion of blood. In all preceding times, ſubſequent to the acceſſion 
of the firſt William to the throne of England, whenever hoſtilities had occurred be- 
N che rival crowns, they had ſprung 7 from fortuitous events; their effects, 
1 arm 


— 
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cenſequently had been but W and the animoſity they had excited ſubſided with 

the cauſe that gave riſe to it. The Engliſh nobility and gentry valued themſelves on their. 

French or Norman extraction; the: language of France had been faſhionable and 

almoſt univerſal in England ; and both the Engliſh. court and camp. being always fufl. 

of French nobles, a more intimate connection had prevailed; between theſe two 

people, during ſome centuries, than between any two diſtinct nations whom we meet 
with in hiſtory. But the fatal and. ill-grounded: pretenſions of Edward the Third. 
broke off this mutual intercourſe, and left the ſeeds of diſcord and hatred in both coun- 

tries, which continued to thrive with the moſt deſtructive vigour, till blighted by 
the ſun of liberality, whoſe effulgent beams. irradjate the preſent. zra of Rt men with. 

unexampled ſplendaur. 


UW + D. 1 33051 | Though the king of gh had exacted a promiſe from his allies to- 
meet him in the field with. their reſpective troops at the commencement of July, 1339, 


when that time approached. he-ftill found them irreſolute; ſo that he was not able to. 


open the campaign till late in the month of September; and even then he was obliged to 
allure his German allies, by apromiſe of commencing his operations with the ſiege of Cam- 
bray, a city of the empire, Which had been garriſoned by Philip. Finding, however, upon 
trial, the extreme danger and difficulty of the enterprize, he conducted them to 
the frontiers of France; when the count of Namur, and every the count of Hainault, 
his brother-in-law, (for the old count was dead) refuſed: to advance any farther; 
and immediately retired with their forces. Edward, however, notwithſtanding 
this defection, had fill an army of forty. thouſand men; with which he entered 


the French territories, my ne on the elan of . me two. N ; 


from e 


* 


Philip, in the mean time, had made every abs preparation for- repelling the 
attacks of this formidable enemy; a fleet which he had aſſembled for the purpoſe of 


waging war againſt the infidels. was now employed in the defence of his own king- 
dom; and all the naval forces. of Fr rance were collected, with the view: of ravaging 
the coaſts and deſtroying the fleet of England. It was not poſſible to maintain 


2 war thus important without incurring a very conſiderable expence. The people, at 


firſt, ſubmitted, without a murmur, to the neceſſany contributions; but as. they per- 


ceived, ſays Mezeray,. that their burdens encreaſed in. proportion to their efforts to 


fuſtain them; that the nation was taxed beyond, what it could bear; and that the 
privileges of the church and of the nobility wers-vielated, they had recourſe to the 
fame remedy which they had employed with ſucceſs under Philip the. Fair. The 
| Normans were the firſt to mutiny, and having ſecured the aſſiſtance of the prelates and 
barons, they obtained a decree of the ſtates, purporting that no impoſt ſhould in future 


a * 


de levied without their eonſent, and for the welfare of the ſtate, vajels in caſes | 


- abſolute neceſſityx. | | | 
Vor. 92 | Woe: DR | 6 ö Philip. 
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Philip, er aſſembled his forces, marched from Saint-Quintin, and pitched his 
vamp at Vironfoſſe, at a ſhort diſtance: from that of the Engliſh. He was attended by a 
"ſplendid train of princes and nobles ; the chief of theſe were the kings of Bohemia, 
Scotland and Navarre; the dukes of Normandy, Brittany, Burgundy, Lorraine and- 
Athens; the count of Alengon, brother to the king; the count of Hainault ( who had left 

the Engliſh army the inſtant they ſet foot on the French territories, and joined Philip. 
R 3745 - with five hundred lances.) The counts of Flanders, Bar, Foreſt, Foix, Armagnac,, 
> . | Acvergne, Longueville, Etampes, Vendôme, Harcourt, Saint- Pol, Guynes, Boulogne, 
| Rouſſy, Dammartin, Valentinois, Auxerre, Sancerre, Geneva and Dreux. Theſe 
princes and noblemen were attended by a conſiderable number of knights and eſquires. 
The army was formed in three diviſions, each of which contained fifteen thouſand men 
at arms, and twenty thouſand infantry. A general engagement was daily expected 
to take place; but the Engliſh monarch—-whoſe forces did not amount to half the 
number of the French was averſe from engaging on ſuch unequal terms; and Philip. 
being unwilling to run any unneceſſary hazard, the two armies lay oppoſite to each 
-- ther for ſeveralł days without coming to action; and after mutual defianees had paſſed? 
8 between them, Edward at 7 rited into F ieee 1 15 2 5 his Oy into. 
winter quarters. | 1 l 
Z 55 8112 F 
Although the comiiabobrhs count of ich vb fuch'as ould Have ſatisfied Philip; | 
f 5 | yet: that monarch could never forget that he had once enliſted under the banners of his 
. | rival, Rejecting the ſuggeſtions of policy and the dictates of Juſtice, he gave orders to his: 
generals to ravagethe territories of the count; and his orders were obeyed with- the moſt 
rigorous ſerupuloſity. The count, therefore, who had hitherto evince$a'diſpoſi tion friend ly 
to the French, was now compelled, in his own. defence, to join the adverſe army; he 
ſent a defiance to the king by the Abbot Thibaut de St. Crepin, to which Philip. 
replied, that his nephew the count of Hainault was a madman. The count revenged him 
ſelf for the king's: injuſtice, by the capture of Aubenton in Tierache, which he reduced. 
to aſhes; Mauberfontaine, Aubeceuil, Seigny, and ſeveral other towns and villages, 
experienced x fimilar fate, while the open country was ravaged, and the inhabitants 
: ſubjected to every ſpeeies of violence and outrage. The Freneh fleet, in the mean 
time, cruiſed off the Engliſh ports, and intercepted” all the veſſels: that ſailed from 
thence; one large ſhip i in particular, called; the e cor dh laden with: wool for 
= the: RNs Was deemed a valuable e 
F F Philip, anxious to ue the Fiewings i in Wir- intereſhy, offered” nin 

SUED 85 fate; which, hy the laſt treaty, they had engaged to pay him, and likewiſe to 5 

the reſtoration wont ſeveral we Weir e but mindful f the injuries they had 


1 
* 
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ſuſtained, iy were neither to he moved by promiſes nor ene He then complained 
to the pope, who attacked the Flemings with all the thunders of the church; and the 
excommunication he pronounced againſt them was fo poſitive and terrible, that no one 
dared to celebrate divine ſervice. The Flemings, alarmed, had recourſe to the king of 
England, who told them not to be frightened, for the firſt time he croſſed the ſea he 
would carry over with him uy or Engliſh prix who would! ſay maſs for them 


in ſpite of the . 


1 
* 


p- Artevelle, 5 Fr 3 | of a hos of F i having 15 8 0 an 8 into 125 
Tourneſis, the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk left Vpres, where they were in garriſon, 
with a view to join him; but they were furprifed on the road, A taken n 175 2 


detachment from Us 1 of Lille. 


. D. T 340. The king 9 8 of the time gred for the Gepe of Edward, | 
for a ſecond invaſion of his dominions, increaſed the fleet which was deſtined to intercept 
him to four hundred fail. He gave orders to his admirals to-cruiſe off the Flemiſh ports, 
in order to oppoſe the debarcation of the Engliſn ; adding, that if Edward ſhould 
effect a landing —_ Tour nenen, N heads Or W for their 
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Wen the Ben b had Sap tset Bis pen 0 he failed Gown Orwell, 
on the twenty ſecond of June, 1340, with a fleet of two hundred and forty ſail. The 
next day he fell in with the French fleet, off Sluys, and immediately prepared for 
action. The mancuyre of the Engliſh. to gain the wind of the enemy, and have the 
ſun on their backs, was aſcribed” by the French to fear, a cireumſtance which ſhows their 
extreme ignorance of maritime affairs but they ſoon changed their opinion when they 
ſaw them bearing down upon them on full ſail. This action was the ſevereſt that 
had been fought ſince'the'commencement of the monarchy ; though the French had a 
ſuperiority” of numbers, tlie Engliſh had: the advantage of being commanded by an 
intrepid monarch; who, in the diſpoſition of his fleet, diſplayed all the {kill and fore- 
fight of an experienced captain, and, ever foremoſt in the poſt of danger, evinced all 
the courage and magnanimity of a hero. Animated by the example of ſuch a leader, 
the Engliſh fought with more than uſual intrepidity—The French long oppoſed them 
with equal courage, and the action had continyed for a conſiderable time, witliout any 
deciſive advantage on either fide ; when the F lemings deſcrying the battle, hurried out 
of their "harbours, and brought a reinforcement to the Engliſh'* 2% Which, coming 
numb, > had | a greater effect than could have been ſu W from: 5 and 
numbers. : 
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dall progreſs he had hitherto made, ſent a herald to Philip, daring 128 een ber 


two; hundired and thirty. But admitting the loſs to be exaggerated on one fide, and di- 
miniſhed on the other Which is probably the caſe the victory was ſplendid and de- 
ciſive. This misfortune was aſcribed: by the French to the miſunderſtanding which 


mediately repaired. to Ghent, where an alliance offenſive and defenſive was concluded 
thouſand men, which he led to the frontiers of France, while Robert of Artois, with 
forty thouſand: Flemings, laid ſiege to Saint Omer. But the Flemiſh troops, chiefly 


judicious ſally of the garriſon, under the command of the Duke of Burgundy 3 ; four 
_ thouſand of them were killed, and the reſt were ſeized: with ſuch a. panic, : not- 


brought to appear in the field. The attempts of Edward, though lefs inglorious, 


In Flanders, containing above ſixty, thouſand inhabitants, Alt well-affefted to Philip; 


was numerous and well- appointed ; the governor,, Godemar du Fay, a man of courage 


The Engliſh monarch, by. this means, experienced ſo vigorous. a. reſiſtance, that he 
ſoon; found the neceſſity of converting the ſiege into a blockade. Philip, in the 
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The French: hiſtorians.” acknowledge the loſs of-thirty- thouſand; men, and ninety 
; in this: action; but the Engliſh ** make the. ſhips. that. were. taken amount to 


prevailed between. the three. admirals, Kyriel, Barbevere, and Bahuchet; the laſt of 
whom, having been killed in the action, was, by the orders of Edward, ſuſpended. 
on. a maſt, in eg for 8 . he had committed on the Engliſh coalts me 


The day after the action, Ed td the harbour of Sluys in triumph, and "OG 


between the ftates of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault 3. Early, in the month of 
July, the Engliſh monarch found himſelf at the head of an amy of one hundred 


conſiſting of tradeſmen and manufacturers wholly unuſed to arms, were routed by a 


withſtanding the exertions of their gallant commander, they could never more. be 


were not more ſucceſsful. For the gratification. of his Flemiſh, allies, he had, the pre- 
ceding year, engaged to lay ſiege to Tournay, then one of, the moſt. conſiderable cities 


about the end of July, therefore, he fixed his. camp before the place. The garriſon 


and experience; and the troops were farther: animated. by.the. exhortations and ex 
ample of the count of Eu, conſtable of France, who, with many others, of. the French 
nobility, had thrown: himſelt; into the. town, on the. firſt. nes of, its being, inveſted. 


mean time, having aſſembled his forces in Artois, marched from Arras, and encamped on 
the plains between Lille. and Douay; he ſoon, however, changed his ſituation, and, in 

order to be nearer the enemy, N the bridge of Bovines, and. advanced within two 

| leagyes of. e . 5 


The "LA of England, ee hare by-the French "IO, 125 wo at . 
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claims: to tlie crown of France, either by ſingle combat, or by an action of” an hundtedi 
againſt an hundred, or by a general engagement; but Philip replied, in a manner equally: 
decent and dignified, that though it ill became a vaſſal to challenge his ſuperior lord, 
yet he was willing to wajve. that. conſideration; and if Edward would, in order to 
render the terms equal, ſtake the kingdom of England againſt that of. France, he- 
would readily meet him. hand to hand. ̃ | 


= 
% 


When. things were. in this fi itnation, aud the fi lege. of Tournay had continued about 
two months, a powerful mediatrix appeared to prevent the farther effuſion of blood. 
This was Jane, counteſs-dowager of Hainault, mother-in-law to Edward, and ſiſter 
to Philip, who had retired to the monaſtery-of Fontenelles;- iſſuing from- her ſacred re- 
treat, ſhe employed all her pious efforts to allay thoſe violent animoſities: which pre- 
vailed between perſons ſo nearly related to her, and to each other. Philip was. appre- 
henſi ve that. the city of Tournay could not hold out much longer, and was, moreover, 
actuated by that prudent policy which had hitherto led him. to avoid an action; while Ed> 
ward, on his fide, began to dread a want of proviſions, and to ſuſpect the fidelity of his al- 
liess; ſo that the propoſals of the counteſs were favourably received by either monarch. 
A de of arms for three. days was firſt agreed on; anda truce was afterward conclud- : 
ed, on the twenty-fifth of September, 1340, for nine months, by which both parties were 
leſt in poſſeſſion of their preſent acquiſitions, and all farther hoſtilities in the Low Coun- 
tries, in Guienne, and. even. in. Scotland, were immediately ſtopped. A negociation 
was ſoon after opened at Arras, under the mediation of the pope's legates; but Edward: 
inſiſting that his French dominions ſhould be freed from all claims of feudal ſuperiority, 
and Philip; refuſing to treat till that prince had laid aſide the title and arms of 
king of France, and renounced all pretenſions to the French crown, the negociations 
were rendered fruitleſs, and all the commiſhoners could effect Was a een of the 
truce to the twenty-fiſth of June, in the year 1342 *. 


. the. Ss of the Fan the king, haſtened. to 5 the courage and 
fidelity of the citizens. of Tournay, by the reſtoration. of their ancient laws and pri- 
vileges, and by giving them the power of chuſing their own governor. At the ſame 
time he found means to detach the emperor, Lewis. of Bavaria, from the intereſt of 
England, by promiſing, to reconcile. him to the Holy. See. That prince accordingly 
embraced the opportunity. afforded him by the. late truce, which had been concluded 
without. his participation, to inform Edward that he now conceived himſelf to be releaſed 
from all his engagements; in conſequence whereof, he recalled the title which he had. 

; formerly, conferred « on him, of e of the Empire. | = 


IL 3 p. 15 3 Rymer, t. v. p. 242-—251—266.. Froiſſard, Li. c. 64. 
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A.D. 134r.] As the lag of Eaptand: laboured at this time under a complication 
of diſappointments, both foreign and- domeſtic ; haraſſed by his prelates and nobles at 
home ; forfaken by his allies on the continent; perplexed at the failure of his firſt ex- | 

pedition againſt France ; and ſome what moved—it is to be hoped—with the injuſtice of 
his pretenſions on that kingdom, we may fairly preſume that he was inclined to relin- 
quiſh a claim he was unable to enforce. But, unfortunately, the intervention of an 

unexpected occurrence, by furniſhing him with an opportunity of attacking Philip 
in the centre of his dominions, with leſs expence, and a fairer proſpect of ſucceſs, 
: TEYIVEd his ambitious hopes, and gave his enterpriſing genius a full 9 55 for exertion. 


* 


5 John the Third, duke of Brittany, who had ſucceeded his father Arthur the Second, 
perceiving the rapid decline of his health, beneath the weight of years, and the preſ- 
ture of infirmities, and having no iſſue, was anxious, during his life, fo to ſettle his 
5 8 dominions, as effectually to obviate the dangers attending a diſputed ſucceſſion. His 
8 | younger brother, Guy, count of Penthievre, had left only one daughter, named Jane, 
=> ___ - whoſe title was thought, by John, preferable to that of the count of Montfort, who, 
= being his brother by a ſecond marriage, was male heir to the principality. This pre- 
ference aroſe from the right of female ſucceſſion, which was eſtabliſhed in the duchy, 
and to which the family of John had been indebted for their elevation. But foreſeeing 
| that Montfort would be induced to affert his claim, unleſs that of his niece was ſe- 
a cured by ſome powerful alliance, with the concurrence of the ſtates of Brittany he 
| : | married Jane to Charles of Blois, nephew to Philip, by his mother Margaret of Valois, 
5 | fiſter to that monarch ; and all his vaſſals, even Montfort himſelf, fwore fealty to 
1 Charles and his confort, as their future ſovereigns. But on the death of John, who 
5 5 died at Caen, in Normandy, on his return from Flanders, (whither he had attended 
the king) to his own dominions, the count of Montfort aſſerted his own right to the 
ſucceſſion, and declared his determination to enforce it. While Charles of Blois was 
attending the court of France, for the purpoſe of performing homage and receiving in- 
veſtiture, Montfort, either by force or intrigue, got poſſeſſion of Nantes, where the 
- treaſures of the late duke were kept, and there cauſed himſelf to be declared heir to his 
brother's dominions, and lawful ſovereign of Brittany. He then ſummoned all the 
deputies of the towns, and the chief nobles of the duchy, to ſwear fealty and do ho- 
mage to him . He repaired, in the mean time, to Limoges, where he found ſome con- 
5 idetable ſums which had been depoſited there by John. Returning to Nantes, on the 
N Hay he had appointed for receiving the oaths of the nobility and commons, he had the. 
mortification to find but a ſingle nobleman, Henry de Leon, willing to acknowledge his 
Authority. Still undiſmayed, he purſued his plan with ſpirit and perſeverance, and 
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applying the treaſures he had ſeized to the collection of troops, be ſoon reduced iir. 
Landes d Auray, and ſeveral other towns of inferior note. | 


© Senſible, however, that, nette leg ths ds of his DAN: = 8 
unable to preſerve his acquiſitions againſt a majority of the Bretons, (combined with the 
whole power of Philip, who was preparing to ſupport the claims of his nephew) 
without ſome potent ally, he caſt his eyes on the king of England, who, from inclina-- 
tion and ability, he conceived, was moſt likely to ſecond his deſigns. He therefore 
made a voyage to England, under pretence of ſoliciting the èarldom of Richmond, 
which had deyolved to him by his brother's death ; and there offering to do homage to- 
Edward, (as king of France,) for the duchy-of Brittany, he propoſed a ſtrict alliance 
for the ſupport of their mutual pretenſions . Edward had indeed acknowledged, 
during the life of John, the validity of his niece's claim, by aſking her in marriage . 
for his brother; but, ſtricken with the advantages to be derived from a connection 
with Montfort, he ſacrificed. all other conſiderations to the proſpect of preſent emo- 1 
lument; and thus a- treaty was immediately coneluded between the two princes, | 
who, though their pleas with regard to the preference of male or feinale ſucceſſion were 
directly oppoſite, became „ ene oh the: pi Rb, of all human, tiegmthe: 
MALE ane ene * | Reiß 58 5 


The a eres of den Ian prevailed between Philip and Charles 2 18 
Blois; ſince the firſt was indebted for his elevation to the exeluſion of the female line, ö 
while the pretenſions of the laſt were ſounded on the right of women to ſucceed to the 
government. But this difference aroſe ſolely. from the different cuſtoms. which ob- "i 
tained in Brittany and France; in«the latter, the Salic law was in: force; in the former, | | 
the right of repreſentation, or hereditary right was eſtabliſhed. The king, having | : 
taken the advice of his peers on the ſubject, ſummoned Montfort to appear, in order ED 
that his claim to the duchy might be fully inveſtigated. He was weak enough to obey: 
the citation, and. repair to Paris, attended by four hundred nobles of Brittany. The 
reception he experienced convinced him: that his cauſe was. prejudged; aſter a af En 
from Philip for his late conduct, he received an order not to leave Paris before the e“, 
piration of à fortnighit. Fully aware of the danger to which he had imprudently ex- 
poſed himſelf, by accepting an enemy for a judge, he reſolved to embrace the firſt op- 
portunity of effecting his eſcape. For ſome days he difſembled his fears with {kill and #0 
fucceſs, and diſplayed a full confidence in the juſtice of his cauſe; then ſuddenly feign- ; =. 
ing an illneſs, he left Paris 1 5 et e was e of NF thn till he | 
eee 555 1293 5 ; 


29 Eroiſſard, Li.c.65. D' Argentrè Hiſt. de Bret. I. x. 64. 42. Xi. c. 1 to 6. Aveſbury, p. 97 
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The king a with Montfort for having eluded his vigilande; and' a the 
mare which had been laid for him, rejected his application for a delay, and haſtenedi 
the termination of the cauſe. On the ſeventh of September, 1341, the court of peers 
accordingly pronounced a verdict in favour of Charles of Blois.; and John, duke of 

” Normandy, the king's eldeſt fon, immediately entered Brittany, for the -purpoſe of 
carrying the ſentence into execution. Accompanied by Charles, he marched to Angers, 
where che troops had. aſſembled, and where he was met by the count of Alengon, 
brother to Philip; the count of Blois; the duke of Burgundy; the duke of Bourbon, 
with his brother, James of Bourbon; the count of Penthievre ; Lewis. d'Eſpagne ; the. 
count of Eu, conſtable of France; the viſcount. of Rohan, and many other noblemen.. 


After the reduction of Chantoceaux, the army laid ſiege to Nantes, which, though able L "= 
to make a vigarous reſiſtance, was delivered, by the treachery of the citizens, into the. _ 
hands of the duke of Normandy, who took Montfort MW and ſent him to Paris, 'H =p 
where he was confined in the tower of the Louvre. . = F 
= $2 00 This important ;eontroverſy now appeared to be decided, and the pretenſions of: I 7 
Montfort to be wholly deſtroyed; but his affairs were unexpectly retrieved by the "0 


magnanimity of his conſort. Jane, counteſs of Montfort, and ſiſter to the count of = 
Flanders, one of the moſt illuſtrious heroines that ever ſtood forward. in the liſt of _ = 
fame, was rouzed by the unfortunate captivity of her huſband, from the domeſtic - © 
occupations to which hitherto ſhe had ſolely confined: her attention; and, aQtuated. 1 


by the fierceſt ardour of conjugal affection, joined to a ſpirit of patriotiſm, that would 1 
: have dignified the breaſt of a Cato, courageouſly undertook to ſupply the place of her 9 
lord, and to avert the misfortunes which threatened her family. When ſhe received 5 
Hob the fatal intelligence, inftead of giving way to deſpair, the failing of weak minds, ſhe 
= EO inſtantly aſfembled the inhabitants of Rennes, where ſhe then reſided, and taking her — 
= infant forr in her arms, conjured them to extend their protection to. the laſt male heir Rn 
= of their ancient ſovereigns. She expatiated on the reſources that were ſtill to be = 
| derived from the powerful affſtanee of England, and entreated them to make one 
: - daring effort againſt an ufurper, who, being allied to France, would ſacrifice their a bh 1 
ancient liberty as the price of her aſſiſtance. In ſhort, ſhe harangued them in a ftrain __— 
at once ſo bold, and fo pathetie, that it fpoke- to their hearts, inſpired them with a = 
portion of her own enthuſiaſtic ardour, and impelled them to declare they would devote | 5 3 1 
58 their lives and fortunes to the defence of her family. The counteſs having made a = 
5 © progreſs through all the other fortreſſes of the dutchy, reduced them to the adoption 
: of fimilar ſentiments ; ſhe viſited all the garriſons,. encouraged them by her exhor- 
tations; provided them with every neceſſary article of ſuſtenance ; and concerted the 
proper plans of defence. After ſhe had ſecured the whole province againſt ſurprize ; ſhe. 
thut herſelf up in Hennebonne, where ſhe waited with impatience for the arrival of thoſe- 
fuccours which the Engliſh monarch had promiſed to ſend her. Meanwhile, ſne 
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fent. her ſon over to England, not only with a view to put him in a place 
of ſafety, but to engage Edward, acl ſuch a f to embrace with. zeal the intereſts 


of her famiixyr. 


- 


A. D.-1342.] The ſeaſon for action had cantly commenced, when Charles of Blois 
opened the campaign, in full expeCtation of ſhortly terminating a war, that was only 
ſupported by the feeble efforts of a woman. He firſt laid ſiege to Rennes, which the coun- 
teſs had entruſted to the care of William de Cadoudal ; and as the expected reinforce- 


ment from England was delayed by. contrary winds, the inhabitants revolted againſt the 


governor, and ſurrendered the town. Charles next proceeded to. Hennebonnie, where the- 
brave counteſs commanded i in perſon. This was the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in Brittany, and the 
garriſon, actuated. by the preſence and, example. of their incomparable heroine, prepared 
for a vigorous defence. The counteſs herſelf performed prodigies of valour; aſſaults 


the moſt violent and inceſſant ſhe ſuſtained without ſhrinking; clad in complete armour, 


ſhe ſtood foremoſt on. the breach, and repelled with irreſiſtible courage all. the attacks 


of Charles ; with active vigilance ſhe flew from poſt to poſt, and in the encouragement / 
and ſupport. of her troops,. the e a degree of Kill Nhat wauld have done honour | 


to the moſt e general. 


„ — 4%, + 


— 


| . one day that the hes: occupied in a general 9 88 bad left their 
camp unguarded, ſhe immediately ſallied forth by a poſtern, with a body of five hun- 
dred horſe; ſet fire to their tents, baggage, and magazines; and created fo univerſal an 
alarm, that the enemy deſiſted from the aſſault, in order to cut off her communication, 
with the town, Finding herſelf "intercepted, the inſtantly: took her reſolution, and, 
galloped off towards Auray X which place ſhe reached i in ſafety. Five days after, ſhe 
returned with her little army, cut her way, 9 a 115 of the camp, and entered the 
town in triumph. , 


* 


* 


At Length However, 18 many reaches | were "made it in the wal "2 the reiterated at- 
tacks of the behiegers, that the place was deemed i no longer tenable; and the biſhop of 
Leon, in ſpite of the prayers and remonſtrances of the counteſs, had determined to 

' capitulate. | He was accordingly engaged i in a conference with Charles of Blois, for the 


purpoſe of fixing the terms, when the counteſs, Who had aſcended | to the ſummit of a 


loſty tower, and Was caſting ; an eager look towards the ſea, deſeried a fleet at a diſtance. 


N 


8 Taccours |, „ Engliſh ſuccours ! No capitulation!“ Nor was ſhe miltaken | 


the Engliſh fleet, ſoon after, entered the harbour; - and the troops 0 which conſiſted of 
i body X heavy-armed cavalry, and ſix thouſand” archers, under the command of Sir 


Walter Manny, one of the braveſt. captains of England) being landed, Immediately | 


fallied from the city, and attacked the. camp of the beſiegers, which was once more 
reduced to aſhes, after a great number of thoſe who defended it had been put to the 


Vor. II. 5 „ i 19: won.” 


LH 4% WCDORT OF FRANCE. , 11342. 
Ee JW Oni Walter's: return: fron: this ſacerTefol. expedition, © The. counteſs, 
Z ; ſays Froiflard, ** went forth from the palace to meet him with a joyful counte- 
» nance, and kiſſed him and his companions two or three times, like a valiant 

2 | : 66. lady. * 
** 5 Lewis g Espagne, who had been left by Charles of Blois to continue the ſiege of Hen- 
nebonne, while he himſelf went to inveſt Auray*?, deeming it imprudent, after the check. 

N he had received, to remain any longer before a place, which the arrival of the Engliſh 

et | had rendered impregnable, decamped in a few days, and took poſſeſſion of Dinant and 


tions on the coaſt of Brittany, and, landing a gart of his troops, laid waſte the environs 
of Quimperlay. But being purſued by Sir Walter Manny, the ſoldiers whom he had 
leſt to guard the veſſels were maſſacred, and his ſhips deſtroyed; and the Engliſh ge- 
neral then landing his troops, met with Lewis d'Eſpagne returning to the ſea- ſide, 
when a deſperate action enſued, in which the French were completely defeated ; Lewis, 
however, by an uncommon exertion of valour, made his way through the enemy, and, 
| ſeizing a ſmall veſſel that lay cloſe to the ſhore, effected his 8 in ſight of the Eng- 
1 „„ fleet, which in vain attempted to purſue him. 185 | 


But theſe gallant e eee and partial es, rather tended to "OAK Fo than 


to terminate the war, which now raged, with extended fury, throughout the duchy of 


Brittany. The counteſs of Montfort applied to the Engliſh monarch for farther af- 
E- - fiſtance, which Edward promiſed to ſend. her as ſoon as the ſituation. of his affairs 
* 135 would permit him; in the mean time he adviſed her to procure, if poſlible, a ceſſation 
___-;- of arms: The Britiſh nobles, on either fide, willingly acceded to the propoſal ſhe. 
i | e N to be lis for 3 8925 PRO and Charles of Blois was conftrained to accept it, 


The net took * of the h truce to repair to Tag he could not have 


was on the point of expiring®. Edward, burning with impatience to renew the war, 


embarked on board a fleet of forty-five ſhips. In their voyage they were met by a 
| French fleet off Guernſey, commanded by Lewis d'Eſpagne. An engagement enſued, 
in which the counteſs,diſplayed- her uſual courage, charging the enemy ſword in hand; 
. but the hoſtile fleets, after a ſharp action, which continued till night, were ſeparated by 
a ſtorm, which drove the F ved into the Bay of Nan, and carried che Engliſh into 
the river at Hennebonne. EEE | . ED 


* 


of 


ZFC tans * | 
Robert 


3 5 8 choſen a more propitious moment for her voyage, ſince ſhe arrived at the very time 
when the truce which had been concluded between the kings of France and England. 


Bo 5 | | Guerande. With ſome veſſels which he found in thoſe parts he committed depreda- ; 


{7 


immediately granted her a conſiderable reinforcement under Robert of Artois, which 


* 
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Robert of Artois, as ſoon as he had landed his troops, formed the ome of Vannes;. 
which was taken by, aſſault, and the inhabitants, as well as the garriſon, were put 
to the ſword. The four noblemen, to whom the defence of the town had been en- 
truſted, eſcaped the general maſſacre, and, in order to wipe out the diſgrace they had 
incurred, they collected a body of twelve thouſand men, and returning to Vannes, 
attacked the place with ſuch vigour and impetuoſity, that it was carried on the ſecond 
aſſault. Robert of Artois received a wound in the attack, of which he ſoon after 
died at ſea, on his return to London®,, 5+ eſtcemed, . we le Gendre # , 6 oY the Ys 
« liſh, but deteſted by the HE & 


Edward. now undertook in \ ede 4 Abnce of the counteſs of Montfort; and 
having failed from Sandwich on the fifth of October, landed at Morbian, near Vannes, 
with an army of twelve thouſand men. With this force, inconſiderable when compared 
with that of the French, he imprudently commenced four important fieges 4 at the 
fame time ; that of Vannes, of Nantes, of Rennes, and of Dinant. By this diviſion 
of his troops, all his efforts were feeble, and conſequenthy unſucceſsful ; and by that 
means he afforded time to his enemies for making every neceſſary preparation againſt 
him. Charles of Blois had hut himſelf up in Nantes to wait the arrival of the duke 
of N ormandy, who ſoon entered Brittany, with an army ef forty thouſand men. 
When Edward was apprized. of his approach, he recalled his troops from Dinant, 
which they had taken and ſacked, and collected his whole army in the vicinity of 
Vannes. Thither the duke of Normandy matched to attack him, but finding that he 
bad ſtrongly entrenched. his camp, he contented himſelf with following his example, 
and the two armies remained in that ſituation till winter. Edward was now hemmed 
in, as it were, by a ſtrong garriſon on one ſide, and a ſuperior army on the other; 
that army too was well ſupplied with proviſions, While he himſelf was obliged to 
draw a precarious fubſiſtance from England; thus circumſtanced, he willingly acceded 
to the mediation of the pope's legates, the cardinals of Paleſtine and Freſcati, who in- 


ꝛerpoſod their good offices, and effected a truce of three years between the two mo- 
narchs and their reſpective allies. 


By the axticles of this truce, a ako releaſe of 1 was to take place; and all 
the towns and fortreſſes in Brittany, and Elſewhere, were to remain in the hands of their 
preſent poſſeſſors, except the city of Vannes, which was to be ſequeſtered, during the- 
truce, in the hands of the legates, who were afterwards. to deliver it to. whomſoever they 
pleaſed s. The kings of France and Epgland, with feveral of _ chief nobility, took 
308 moſt ſolemn 9 7 that the e 1 be rigidly obſerved. 
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8 D. 1348, 134%] The ſolemnity of the engagement, however, proved infüffcient 
7 to enſorce its obſervance; and but a ſhort time elapſed, before frequent violations of 
5 | the truce gave riſe to mutual complaints. Oliver de Cliffon, attached to the party of 
: . Charles of Blois, had been taken by the Engliſh at the fiege of Vannes, and conducted 
BD | to Hennebonne, where he was exchanged n an Engliſh nobleman. The prefe- 
rence which Edward ſhewed on this occaſion to Oliver, over Henry of Leon, who was. 
equally deſirous of being exchanged, created ſome doubts of his fidelity. He was ac- 
cordingly apprehended in Brittany, by an order from the king, and conveyed to Paris, 
where, in a few days, he ſuffered decapitation, without any previous trial, or even for- 
mal accuſation. At the ſame time; ten other noblemen of Brittany were ſeized; viz. 
Geoffrey de Maleſtroit, and his ſon John; John de Montauban; Alain de Quedillac; . 
Denis Dupleſſis; William de Brieux, and two of his brothers; John Mallard and 
; : John de Senedavy. "Theſe were all executed at Paris, in the ſame manner as Oliver de 
Cliſſon, and their heads ſent into Brittany. Henry de Maleſtroit, brother to Geoffrey, 
was alſo apprehended, but being a clerk he was delivered over to the eccleſiaſtical 
judge; who, obſequious to the king, condemned him to perpetual imprifonment. | Geof- 
5 _ _  frey of Harcourt, brother to the count of that name, ſaved his life by a timely evaſion; 
2 but three Norman knights William Bacon, the Lord of Roche-Teſſon, and Richard 
de Terſy, being accuſed of having favoured his eſcape, were beheaded, and their heads 
were ſent to Saint-Lo in the Cotentin. Theſe ſanguinary executions, for unknown 
crimes, diffuſed terror and conſternation throughout the kingdom. The nobility 
could not behold without indignation! ſo many of their equals ſentenced to die, on 
vague accuſations of treaſon, unſupported by proof, and without the obſervance of thoſe 
previous forms for aſcertaining their guilt, * which the laws required to be obſerved to- 
ward the loweſt and moſt abandoned criminals. The people were loud in their cen- 
ſures; and the cruelty and injuſtice of Philip became the ſubject of univerſal repro- 
bation, as Juſt as it was general. From this time, a viſible change in his temper was 
Temarked ; he appeared reſtleſs, gloomy, and ſuſpicious ; and, believing himſelf to be 
farrounded by traitors, the ſmalleſt circumſtance excited his eee and 251 755 as a 
2 pretext for exertions of cruelty and 9 18 ä MT IS + + | 


2 


anale complained of this ſeverity to the 1 of Brittany, as an infraction of the 
wt but as they were profeſledly attached to the party of Charles of Blois, their ex- 
. aaeht howeyer unjuſt, could not: poſſibly be conſidered as a violation of the treaty, 
As the Engliſh monarch, however, was inclined to renew the war, he was not very 
5 ſſerupulous in his ſelection of circumſtances for the juſtification of his conduct. He 
threatened to retaliate the cruelty exerted on Oliver de Cliſſon, on Henry de Leon, whe 
was his priſoner ; but being diſſuaded from following ſo bad an example, he contented him- 
felf with exacting from that nobleman a promiſe to repair to the court of France, and 
: X tell Philip, : that as fie had violated the truce by the execution of the nobles of Brittany, | 
A | 5 he 


E THE: STX TE. VVV 


1345•J 
he from that day conſidered n as his enemy, and would treat him as ſuch. On this: 
condition, which he faithfully. fulfilled, three-fourths of his ranſom: were remitted, „„ : 


: — 


* was walbatelk to e on paying 25 ten eben hyres.. 
A. D. 1 Shes When the king of England had thus: ek his 1 hi re 
newing the war before the expiration of the truce, he diſpatehed a ſmall; force into» 
Brittany, under the conduct of Sir Thomas Dagworth, to affiſt and encourage the 
gallant counteſs of Montfort, and her adherents ; and then ſent an army into Guienne, | 
under the command. of his uncle, the earl of Derby, for the defence of that province. 
The French governor, the count of Lifle-Jourdain, immediately aſſembled his troops; 
and being joined by the counts of Comminges, Perigord- Carmain, Villemur, Valen- 
tinois, Mirande, Duras, and la Borde; the viſcount of Chatillon; the lords of Pin- 
cornet, Chateau- Neuf, and D'Eſtain, and by many others of the nobility, he ſhut 
himſelf up in Bergerac, a ſtrong poſt on the Dordogne, in order to oppoſe the paſſage of 
the Engliſh, who intended to penetrate into the Perigord. But after two attacks, con- 
ducted with equal {kill ſpirit, and doubting his ability to ſuſtain a third, the gover= 
nor thought proper to decamp, and leave the inhabitants at liberty to capitulate. | 
Ting rt WAS lowed 155 the entire reduction dos the . 


hn count de Lide, 5 had t to Reole, having collected an amy of ten or b 
twee thouſand men, now inveſted Auberoche, which had fallen into the hands of the | 
Engliſh, and proſecuted the fiege with ' ſuch. vigour that the garriſon was reduced to: N | 
the laſt extremity. Derby, apprized of their diſtreſs, marched privately; from Bour-. | 
deaux, with only a thouſand cavalry; and his approach being concealed by. a wood. 
he took the French by ſurprize, attacked them with irrefiſtible ardour, and obtained a | 
moſt complete victory. Great numbers periſhed i in the action, and two hundred knights : 
and ten counts, in which number was the count of Liſle; were taken priſoners. The TELE 
lord of Duras, and Lewis of Poitiers, were among the killed. After this victory the SIE 
earl of Derby reduced all the places i in Guienne which had been taken by the French, | 
with the ſingle exception of Blaye, which he inveſted during ten weeks, when the cou- 

805 rageous defence of Guichard de Langle and William de Rochechouart, who commanded 
m the town, compelled him to raiſe the fiege. The governor of Aiguillon, a fortreſs. 
which, in thoſe times, was deemed:impregnable, ſurrendered before. he was attacked; 
but he ſoon met with the puniſhinent that was due to his perfidy ; ; for when he arrived . 2 
a kee ms was. ſeized and een 5 the inhabitants. Spank png ion? prod 7H 
While the Engliſh obtained; theſe . in Wei the war was i on in FE 
Brittany with varied ſucceſs. In compliance with the articles of the truce. concluded | | 
between the kings of France and England, and their reſpective allics, the count of 


Montfort had been releaſed from confinement, buy on condition that he ſhould _ | | 
return. 


— 
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return to Brittany till the expiration of the truce. Imagining, probably, that Philip hack 
no right to impoſe this reſtriction, he recently withdrew from Paris, and repaired to. 
the Engliſh court, where having done homage to Edward for his duchy, on the twen- 
tieth of May, 1345, he returned to the continent in the following month with a ſupply 
of Engliſh troops, which enabled him to open the campaign. Charles of Blois, in 
the mean time, took the town of Quimpercorentin, and put the garriſon and the inhabi- 
tants, without diſtinction of age or ſex, to the ſword. Among the heaps of dead and dying 
perſons, an infant was found in the arms of its murdered. mother, with its lips preſſed: 

to the breaſt in ſearch of that nouriſhment which was now mingled with blood. This 
horrid ſight diſarmed the ferocity of the conqueror, who immediately put a ſtop to. 
the ſlaughter ; but the cruelty practiſed on this occaſion, though ſaid to be foreign 
from the ſoul of Charles, who is repreſented as an humane and generous prince, didi 
an irreparable injury to his cauſe. Montfort haſtened to retake Quimpercorentin, 
but was repulſed. with loſs ; he revenged, however, this affront by the reduction of 
Dinant; ſoon after: which he was ſeized with a fever at Hennebonne, that put an 
end to his exiſtence on the twentieth of September. He left one ws named John, 
whoſe intereſts. the king of apes undertook to ſupport. 


A. D. I 47 ] The little oppoſition which the Engliſh had hitherto experienced 
was owing. ts: the exhauſted ſtate of the French treaſury ; but Philip, having at length 
remedied this inconvenience, by the impoſitiorr of an onerous duty upon falt, he levied 
an army of one hundred thouſand men“, which, marching into Guienne, under. the 
conduct of the duke of Normandy, who was attended by the duke of Burgundy, and 
many of the chief nobility, threatened the total reduction of that province. The 
Engliſh genera}, unable to oppoſe a force ſo ſuperior in the open field, was conſtrained: 

to act merely on the defenſive ;, ſo that the duke marched unmoleſted to Angouleme, 
| which he immediately inveſted. This place was commanded by John, lord Norwich, 
who after a vigorous defence, finding it impoſſible to ſave the town, had recourſe: 
to a ſtratagem, by which he prevented the garriſon from becoming priſoners of war:— 
He demanded a pazley with the duke of Normandy, who obſerving that he ſuppoſed it 
was his intention to capitulate, By no means, replied Norwich; “but as to-morrow 
« will be the feaſt of the Virgin, for whom I know, Sir, that you. as well as 2x 
« entertain fa proper degree of reſpect, I defire a ceſſation of arms for that day.“ 
The duke having ſignified his aſſent to the propoſal, the governor ordered his troops 
to prepare their baggage, and, on the next day, marched out af the town, and advanced 
towards the French camp. The beſiegers ſeeing the Engliſh, approach, inſtantly flew 
to arms, when Norwich ſent a meſſenger to the duke to remind him of his engage- 
ment. The 1 . on no occaſion could be prevailed on to break his words - 


* 


- 


— 
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cine The governor, I ſee, has outwitted me; ſo we muſt e' en content ourſelves; 
„% with: obtaining poſſeſſion of the town; and the e were allowed. to paſs 


through the camp unmoleſtet. = 


The Sik of Normandy: now inveſted A which, as well from its S800 | | 
at the conflux of the rivers Garonne and Lot, as from the new fortifications which the | 
Engliſh had recently thrown up, was in a condition. to make a long reſiſtance, The 
attack was conducted with determined: vigour ;. each day. four regular aſſaults: were 
given ; and the duke of Normandy: having taken. a raſh oath, not to decamp till he: 3 
had taken poſſeſſion of the place, ſpared no pains to reduce it. Four different bridges 1 
were conſtructed over the Garonne, and immediately deſtroyed by the active courage . | 
of Sir Walter Manny, who, with the earl of Pembroke, commanded: the forces in the 
town. Every. effort was exerted that ingenuity could deviſe, or valour execute, but 
in vain; the Engliſh were conſtantly under arms, and, although prefſed on every fide, 
| defended themſelves with ſuch ſkill and reſolution, that the duke at length deſ- 
pairing to ſucceed by force, converted the ſiege into a blockade, with a view. to: 5 


reduce them ay: famine. : 


'Edward apprized of 138 intention, ind aware of the importance of erin 
Aiguillon, haſtened his preparations ; and having collected a powerful army, reſolved 
to repair in perſon to the relief of Guienne. He accordingly embarked his troops on 
board a fleet of one thouſand fail ; but being detained more than a month at Portſ- „ 
mouth by contrary winds, he was, during that time, preyailed upon to change his: | 
plan of operations; and dire& his courſe to Normandy, where the French were unpre- 
pared to receive him. This plan had been ſuggeſted to him by Geoffrey of Harcourt; 
who, compelled by the tyranny of Philip to abandon: his country, had repaired to the 
Engliſh court, where he was favourably received by Edward. In compliance with 
the advice of this nobleman, the king of England failed from St. Helen's, on the 
_ tenth of July, 1346, accompanied by his eldeſt ſon, the prince of Wales, who had 
now attained his ſixteenth. year, and by all the principal nobility of the king- | 
dom. After a voyage of two. days, he landed at La Hogue, with his army, | Ne 
which. conſiſted ' of four thouſand, men at arms, ten One archers, and e 5 

thouſand 1 9 


\ 


The Gent of the Englih FORT terror and e Ss RE fertile province _ 85 
of Normandy, which had long been exempted from the terrors of war. The open | 
country was ravaged, and the towns being ill fortified, and worſe defended, were - 
ſpeedily reduced. Harfleur was pillaged/ without reſiſtance ; ; while Cherbourg, Mon- 
tebourg, Valognes, Carentan, and Saint-Lo, were all reduced to 'aſhes. The news 
of this ſudden and unexpected 1 was e with aſtoniſhment. by the court of. | 
. „„ ; France. | 5 


/ 
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FOTO The king, however, flattered himſelf that the town of Caen might hold out, 
and by checking the progreſs of the invaders, give him time to aſſemble his forces. 
He therefore ſent the count D' Eu, conſtable of France, and the count of Tancarville, 
with what arms and men he could collect, to reinforce the garriſon. One ſide of 
the town was deſended by a caſtle, guarded by three hundred Genoeſe. The inha- 


-bitants, at firſt, diſplayed fo much reſolution that it was reſolved to give up the 


original deſign of abandoning the: ſuburbs, and confining themſelves to the defence of 


the city; but when they were attacked by the enemy their courage ſoon forſook them.; 


they fled at the firſt onſet, and the Engliſh following them into the town, a dreadful 
maſſacre enſued. The pillage is ſaid by Froiſſard to have continued three days; the 
jewels, plate, and moſt valuable effects were reſerved for Edward, and the. reſt 
were beſtowed upon the army. The whole was embarked on board the fleet, and ſent 
over to England, together with three hundred of the moſt wealthy citizens of Caen, 
whom. the ha pan to detain till they ſhould be able to pay their ranſom. | 
ers Caen, "BIT" advanced to Rs, but hes town © bee well fortified he 
. on to Louviers, which he took and burned. When he came to Rouen 
he found that Philip had been there before him, and had broken down the bridge 


* 


- over the Seine, wherefore he changed his courſe, and purſued his march along the 
banks of that river towards Paris, laying waſte the whole country, and deſtroying every. 
town and village that lay in his way. In this deſtructive progreſs Pont-de-VArche; 
Vernon, Mante, and Meulan were reduced to aſhes. The king, in the mean time, 


left Rouen, and marching along the oppoſite fide of the river, arrived at Paris Juſt as 
Edward reached Poiſſy. A detachment of the Engliſh army penetrated into the 
Chartrain, and on their return, pillaged and burnt Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Nan- 
terre, Reuel; Saint Aer ee and the tower of cp which had been 


reste e : — i fe „ Ds : 


— 


1 

Edward 0 iy ks the river at Poilly, but the f Philip; who had collected 
his forces, prepared to oppoſe his paſſage; and the bridge at that place, as well as all 
other bridges over the Seine, broken down. He extricated himſelf, however, from this 
pexilous ſituation, by making a feint march towards Paris, and then haſtily returning, 
when he repaired the bridge with incredible celerity, having ſecretly provided mate- 
rials for that purpoſe ; and, paſting over his army, advanced by quick marches towards 
Flanders. His vanguard, commanded by Geoffrey 'of Harcourt, fell in with the com- 
mons of Picardy, who were going to join their ſovereign, and defeated them with 
great laughter. ' Aſter this victory, the Engliſh entered the Beauvoiſis, where they 
committed the ſame ravages as had hitherto marked their progreſs. It appears ſtrange, 
1 M. de en we that Edward, who had formed a 1 for the en of 
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France, ſhould Fave confented himfelf with laying waſte the country; in fact, a nation is 
ſooner ſubdued by acts of moderation, than by exertions of cruelty ; but ſuch was; 
at this period, the wretched condition of the common. people in moſt parts of Europe; 
and ſuch the barbarous mode of waging war. The principal reward of the troops con- 
ſiſted in the plunder they were able to make; and the leaders themſelves could: ſeldom 
reſtrain the diſorders which were authorized by cuſtom. Nor was the reſpect due 


to religion ſufficiently. powerful to preſerve the churches from the licentious rage of 


a victorious ſoldiery. The rich and magnificent abbey of Saint Lucian, at Beauvais, 


founded by Childeric one of the moſt ancient monuments of kingly piety then extant 


in France was firſt pillaged; and then reduced to aſhes. Edward, on this occaſion, 
ordered one of his ſoldiers to be hanged, for having preſumed to tranſgreſs the expreſs 
prohibition he had iſſued not ta commit the ſmalleſt. outrage on the ſanctuaries of re- 


on | : „ | - 


7 Philip w was 3 enraged nen be found Edward had eſcaped; - Rp haſtened to FR | 
him with the utmoſt ardour and diſpatch. The Engliſh monarch, when he arrived on the 


Banks of the Somme, was reduced to the ſame difficulty from which he had ſo lately: 


_ diſengaged himſelf : all the bridges. on that river were either broken down, or ren- 


dered impaſſable by the ſtrength: of the detachments ſtationed to protect them: in vain 
did he attempt to foree thoſe of Pequignay and Remy; he was repulſed at both places, 
and his ſituation daily became more critical The French army advancing. with ra- 
pidity, he found himſelf on the point of being compelled to engage on unequal terms, 
with troops haraſſed-by forced marches, encumbered with booty, and greatly inferior in 
numbers. In this extremity he offered a reward of one hundred nobles. to any; one who 


| ſhould conduct him to a ford. A French peaſant, named Gobin Agace, allured by the 


proſpect of gain, was feduced on this occaſion into an act of treachery; and informed 
Edward of a paſſage, between Abbeville and the ſea, ſufficiently broad to admit twelve 
men a- breaſt, where, at low water, he might paſs the river in ſafety. Preceded by 


his guide, the king of England continued his march during the whole night, and on 


the morning of the twenty- fourth of Auguſt arrived at the ford of Blanchetaque, the 


only place in Ponthieu where the Somme was fordable. His deſign, however, being an- 


ticipated by Godemar du Fay, that nobleman. appeared on the oppoſite banks, with a 


ſtrong detachment of twelve thouſand men, ready to diſpute his paſſage. But the ne- 


ceſſity of the caſe did not admit of deliberation.; Edward; therefore, jumped into the 
river, ſword in hand, drove the enemy from their ſtation, and purſued them to a diſ- 
tance on the plain; Froiſſard ſays, that Godemar du Fay diſplayed, on this occaſion, 


his uſual courage, and that his repulſe was ſolely owing. to-the cowardice of his 
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ator of Nangis, 2 ray writer (but frequently partial ang incorrect) afſerts, on « 
the other hand, that he did not make the il e but drew off his troops the 
moment the Engliſh approached. „„ 


Abe van · guard of the French army . at the ford when the rear-guard of the 

Engliſh were paſſing, and ſome of the laſt ranks that ſtill remained on the fide were 

taken priſoners. When Philip came up with the reſt of his troops, and faw the enemy 

; on the oppoſite banks of the Somme, hurried on by anger and the thirſt of revenge, he 
would fain have paſſed the riſing ſtream; but the return of the tide had rendered it im- 
| poffible; he was therefore obliged to take his route over the bridge at Abbeville, by 
: which ſome time was loſt. Edward, after paſſing the night at Noyelle, had, in the 
morning, proceeded to the fmall village of Cregy ; though he had hitherto furmounted 

every obſtacle to his progreſs, he was fully aware that the ſuperiority of the French, 
particularly in cavalry, muſt materially incommode his march over the open plains of 

= Picardy, which would afford him but little opportunity for the exertion of military 
e Kill; he therefore prudently reſolved to wait for them in his preſent ſituation, the local 
advantages of which might, in ſome meafure, compenſate for his inferior numbers. 
| He choſe his ground with great judgment, on a gentle aſcent, which commanded the 8 

| __ - village, where he drew up his army in three lines. The firſt, conſiſting of eight hun- 2 
| dred men at arms, four thouſand archers, and ſix thouſand Welſh infantry, was com- "x 
manded by the young prince of Wales, aſſiſted by the earls of Warwick and Oxford, 

by Geoffrey of Harcourt, and by the lords Stafford, Chandos, Holland, Clifford and 

the flower of the Engliſh nobility. The earls of Arundel and Northampton, with the 

lords Willoughby, Roos, Baſſet, and Sir Lewis Tufton, led on the ſecond line, which 

was compoſed of eight hundred 'men at arms, four thouſand halbardiers, and two 

thouſand archers. The third line, which was meant as a corps de reſerve, either to fa- 

I cilitate a retreat, in caſe of neceſſity, to ſupply the other two lines with occaſional ſuc- 

cours, or to ſecond any advantage they might gain over the enemy, was commanded 

by the king in perſon, attended by the lords Mowbray and Mortimer, Sir Thomas Dag- 

worth, Sir Hugh Haſtings, and others of the nobility. This line was ranged on the 

__.- ſummit of the hill; and conſiſted of ſeven hundred men at arms, five thouſand three 

| hundred bill-men, and ſix thouſand-archers. Edward had taken the precaution to ſecure. 

| his flanks by trenches ; while his rear was defended by a wood, in which he placed his 

: baggage; and he ſurrounded the whole by an intrenchment. When the army was 
drawn up in this excellent order, the king of England rode along the ranks; and, by his 
chearful countenance and animating exhortations, inſpired his troops with-a degree of 
courage and confidence not inferior to his own. He then ordered his cavalry to diſ- 
EE OD mount, and his whole army to repoſe themſelves a while on the 'grals, and refreſh. ; 
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The king, Aer to overtake the Engliſh, marched from Abbeville with a prodigious 
army, at break of day, on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, 13469. When he had advanced 
about three leagues on his road to Cregy, he ſent four knights to reconnoitre the ſit ua- 
tion of the enemy; on their return, fearful that the reſult of their obfervations 
might prove diſpleaſing to Philip, they forbore to fpeak—till one of them, an expe- 
rienced officer in the ſervice of the Bohemian monarch, being preſſed by the king, thus 
addreſſed him: Sire, I will ſpeak, under the correction of my companions, ſince 
« ſuch is your pleaſure. We have obeyed your orders, and obſerved the ſituation of 
ce your enemies; know, they are drawn up in three lines, and are waiting your ap- 
<« proach. Wherefore, it is my advice, with ſuhmiflton to thoſe who are able to give 
4e better council, that your troops remain where they are, in the fields, till to-morrow ; 


« for by the time your rear ſhall have reached this ſpot, and the whole be drawn up in 


1 order of battle, it will be late; beſides, your men will be tired, while the enemy will 


be freſh. and vigorous. To- morrow morning you may draw up your troops in proper 


<« order; and in the mean time you will have leifure to conſider on nn it will be 
e beſt to attack the Engliſh, for, be aſſured, they will wait for you.“ 


The 1 ok „ the n of this 8 and immediately told 


the knights to order the van of his army to halt; they accordingly galloped on, 


calling out to the ſtandard-bearers—** Stop; in the name of God, and of Saint Denis, 
„% Stop!” Thoſe who were moſt forward: halted; but the corps that followed, under 
the command of the count of Alengon, obſtinately refuſing to diſcontinue. their march, 
they ſoon reſumed their progreſs. In vain did the king ſend reiterated orders to halt, 
they were all diſregarded, and the army arrived at Cregy in ſuch confufion, that it was 
impoſſible to reduce them into proper order. Even Philip himſelf, as ſoon as he per- 
ceived the enemy, hurried on by raſentment at the inſults he had ſuſtained, forgot every 
thing but his oath not to let Edward eſcape without bringing him to action. He 
ordered his van, conſiſting of fifteen thouſand Genoeſe crofs-bowmen, under the com- 
mand of Antonio. Doria. and Carolo Grimaldi, to begin the attack; but a ſhower of 
rain, which had fallen a little before the engagement, having moiſtened and relaxed the 
ſtrings of their bows, their arrows fell ſhort of their mark; whereas thoſe of the Eng- 
liſh, who kept their bows in caſes, did infinite execution among the Genoete; and ſoon. 
threw them into diſorder... The king, ſeeing them fall back, ordered his men at arms to 
ride over them, exclaiming, . Kill. that rabble, for they ſtop our way without any 
reaſon.“ The cavalry in, attempting to obey his orders, broke their own ranks; 
whereas had they opened a paſſage for them, all. confuſion would have been avoided; and 


they might eaſily have rallied behind the horſe. But, notwithſtanding this firſt check, _ 
the count of Alengon advanced with great. fury againſt the body conducted by the 
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prince of Wales, who received Ie with: aſtoniſhing intrepidity ; Ak the ſame time, an 
impetuous attack was made by a choſen body of French and German knights on the 
Engliſh archers, who were driven from the ranks, ſo that the prince was in imminent 
danger of being furrounded. In this emergency, the earl of Warwick diſpatched a meſſenger 
to the king of England, entreating him to advance to the relief of his ſon. Edward had 
fixed his ſtation in a windmill, on the ſummit of the hill, from whence he ſurveyed in 
tranquillity the ſcene of action. When the meſſenger accoſted him, he enquired whe- 
ther the prince was flain, wounded, or unhorſed; and being anſwered in the negative— 
Return,“ ſaid he, to my ſon; tell him I am confident he will prove himſelf worthy. 


„the honour of knighthood, which I ſo lately conferred on him; and that I am deter- 


« mined the glory of this victory ſhall be wholly reſerved for him and his brave com- 
«© panions.” This anſwer being reported to the prince and his followers, it inſpired 
them with freſh courage, and impelled them to more vigorous exertions. The archers 
recovered their ſtation; the earls of Arundel and Northampton had advanced to ſupport 
the prince, and enabled him to repel the attacks of the count of Alengon, though 
ſtrengthened by continual ſupplies. The conflict was long ſuſtained with equal reſo- 
lution on both ſides ; but, at length, many of the principal nobility being lain, the two 
Art lines of the French army were thrown into confuſion, and driven from the field. 
Philip, who evinced the moſt fignal courage on this important day, undifmayed by the 
laughter of his troops, and the loſs of his beſt officers, adyanced with the line under his 
' own-command, and made an impetuõus attack on the Engliſh ; but ſtricken with a panic, 
his men fled with precipitation, and left him expoſed to the enemy, with no other ſup- 
port than that of five knights, and fixty followers ; ſtill, however, he refuſed to fly ; his 
horſe being killed under him, the count of Hainault aſſiſted him to mount another; 
though wounded in two places, all exhortations to retreat were diſregarded; till, at. 
length, the count, finding him deaf to ſolicitation and remonſtrance, ſeized his' D's. 
78200 — literally forced him off the field. 


Such was the Bee of this difaſtrous 5 in which the French ſignalized their courage 
at the expence of order and diſcipline. To the blind fury of the leaders, and the want 
of ſabordination in the troops, this defeat muſt be chiefly aſcribed ; though the {kill and 
' valour of their foes muſt not be forgotten ; the prince of Wales particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf; ſtimulated by every incitement that could animate the generous, boſom. 
of youth, he fignalized his firſt feats of arms in a manner that would have done honour 


to the moſt experienced veteran; active and intrepid, he was foremoſt in every danger, 


and by his own conduct rendered his troops invincible.” The old king of Bohemia, 
bund through age, accompanied Philip; and being determined to ſet a worthy example 
to his followers, he ordered the reins of his bridle to be tied on each ſide to the horſes of 
two of his moſt valiant knights. His body, with thoſe of his attendants, was found: 
| GP the 85 with their horſes IE by them, ftill tied together. 


ns The: 
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The victorious Edward; on the morning after the battle, detached: a ſtrong party im - 
purſuit of the fugitives ; who, meeting with a body of French troops from Rouen and BR 
Beauvais, on their march to join the main army, defeated them at the farſt onſet. The | 
archbiſhop of Rouen, 'and the grand-prior of France, advancing: with a freſh reinforce- © 2. 
ment, were © likewiſe Jef and flain, with t two thouſand of their followers. 4 | 
The numbers that fell in the 88 battle of Crecy, and on the ident . : 
are variouſly reprefented ; but it appears, by the moſt moderate computation, that the 
French loſt twelve hundred knights, eighty bannerets, and thirty. thouſand men ; many 
of the principal nobility ſerved to ſwell the liſt of the flain—viz.the counts of Alen- 
con, Blois, Sancerre, Flanders, Auxerre, Vaudemont, Aumale, and Saint Poll; 
the dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon; and the two noble Genoeſe, Grimaldi and Doria. 
The ſtandard of the Bohemian monarch, who acted as a volunteer, was taken and 
carried to the Prince of Wales; on it was his creſt, three oſtrich feathers, with the „ 
motto, in German Ich Dien I ſerve,” which the prince of Wales and his ſucceſſors = 
adopted in memorial of the victory. It has been aſſerted that artillery was firſt em : 
ployed on this occaſion ; that the Engliſh, in the heat of the action, made uſe of fix 
pieces of cannon, and that the terror they inſpired determined the victory in their fa- 
vour . But this invention was not unknown to the French 5*; fince it appears from 
an ancient regiſter of the chamber of accounts, for the year 1338—eight years before 
the battle of Cregy—that Bartholomew de Drach, treaſurer for the wars, gives an account - 
of the money advanced to Henry de Famechon for pon and other materials ane for the. 
cannon e in the fege of 1 9 Guillaume. : : | 8 
; . | 
The Ling) in | deſpair at freing the ory ane from him, as it were, by the 
diſobedience and inſubordination of his own troops, haſtened to the caſtle of Broye, 
where he arrived about the middle of the night. When the governor aſked who was at the 
gate, . Open it,” ſaid Philip, tis the fortune of France.” After reſting. himſelf a few mi- b 1 
nutes, he proceeded to Amiens. In the firſt tranſport of anger, he ordered Godemar du 
Fay to be hanged ; but the count of Hainault moderated his rage, by reprefenting to him 
that tke affeCtion of his fubjects was already too much eſtranged, and that a miſplaced 
exertion of rigour would only tend to irritate them more; It is not to be wondered 
at”, ſaid that nobleman, that Godemar du Fay ſhould have been unable to reſiſt 
the power of the Engliſh monarch, when the united forces of France have in vain. 
-* attempted to ſubdue him.” After the battle the king wiſhed to collect his ſcattered _ 8 
troops, and try the fate of a ſecond action; but fuch was the terror that diffuſed 
_ itſelf throughout the army, that his commands were diſregarded, the men refuſed to. 


— 


50 Villani, 1, xii, c. 65. 51 Du Cange Gloſf. ad. verb. Bombarde. 
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join their ſtandards, and haſtened to their reſpective homes *. He was theretore con- 
trained to return to Paris, and to defer his mee, till a ue opportunity. 


£5 e in the mean tima, reſolved to profit by his ds: and. xs ba bel 3 


| been anxious to ſecure. a commodious poſt, by which he might at all times have an 


entrance into France without being obliged to the Flemings 53, he marched through 


the Boulonnois, to Calais, which he inveſted on. the eighth of September. The gover- 


nor of that city was John de Vienne, a valorous knight of Burgundy, who was deter- 
mined to diſcharge the truſt repoſed in him with vigour and fidelity; to Edward's 


citation to. ſurrender” the place to him, as king of France, he bravely anſwered, that he 


acknowledged no other king of France than Philip, in whoſe ſervice he was reſolved - 
to live and die. The Engliſh monarch, ſenſible of the impracticability of reducing 


the place by aſſault, contented himſelf with hlockading it in the moſt effectual manner. 


_ He choſe a ſecure ſtation for his camp, which he ſurrounded with ſtrong entrench- 


ments; raiſed. huts, which he cover:d with ſtraw or broom, to preſerve. his ſoldiers 
from the inclemency of the weather ; and ſtationed a fleet at the mouth. of the harbour, 
to prevent the introduction of proviſions into the town. The governor perceiving his 


Intentions, diſmiſſed all the. uſeleſs mouths from the garriſon, to the number of 


ſeventeen hundred; and Edward had the. generoſity to allow theſe unhappy. people 
to paſs through his camp; and even e them 1 money to as the expences.of 
their j _ 


The XS now e the duke of Normandy, . was ill engaged i in the fiege 


of Aiguillon, which he was obliged to raiſe, in obedience to the order of his father, 
notwithſtanding the' oath he had taken not to quit the place till he had: reduced the 


town. Edward, at the ſiege of Vannes, had made a ſimilar vow, thus laying himſelf 
under the neceſſity of ſurmounting every obſtacle, as if the will of man, with the aid 


of an oath, could: riſe ſuperior to all difficulties, and direct the courſe of events. 
The earl of Derby, by the duke's retreat, being left maſter of the field, ſoon recovered 


all the towns that had been taken in Guienne; he even puſſied his conqueſts as far 


3 * 


as Poitiers, which he reduced, and paffing a fortnight in the 3 exacted from the 
inhabitants a an oath. ofallegianee to the king of England. 


* 


, 


While the lots was thus: haraſſed at either extremity, the war was carried'on 


with equal ardour in the diſtracted province of Brittany. The counteſs of Montfort, 


aſſiſted by the Engliſh, having reduced the fortreſs of Roche - de-rien, Charles of Blois 
repaired thither with a conſiderable army and inveſted the place; but the counteſs, rein- 


; forced by a body of troops under Sir Thomas Dagworth, attacked him during the 


» 


5% Chron. de Fand. 53 Spicil, Cont. Nang, Froiflard, 


night 


| night in his kts, A ti conflict enſued, in which Charles himſelf was 
dangerouſly wounded and taken priſoner. Moſt - of the nobility who accompanied 
him were killed. The viſcount of Rohan; the lord of Laval. Chateaubriand, Rays, 
Tournemine, Rieux, Boiſtoiſſel, rene Roſternen, NING and La Jaille were i 


found among the lain. | W 


- 


France exhanſted in men 400 money; ; the nts groaning bend d the weight of | ; 
impoſts; the nobility diſcouraged by the fatal defeat at Cregy ; the king a prey to I, 
ſuſpicion and chagrin—ſuch was the melancholy picture now exhibited by this late 

flouriſhing kingdom. Every expedient which the neceſſity of affairs required, and 
the miſery of the inhabitants would admit of, was adopted; new duties were laid upon 
ſalt, new taxes upon every ſpecies of merchandize, new impoſts upon the citizens; but 8 
of all theſe reſources, that which excited the greateſt inurmurs among the people, and 1 
proved leaſt ſerviceable to the ſtate, was the adulteratior of the coin, and the- aug- 1465 
mentation of its current valus New money. was coined, in weight and purity inferior | "XN 
to the old, which was now called in. The variations in the coin during this reign were | : | 
infinite: the people, who at firſt were not aware of the diſadvantage ariſing from thence, 
preferred this mode of ſupplying the wants of the ſtate, to that of levying impoſts which 
| they more immediately felt. They were ſoon, however, made ſenſible of their error; each 
augmentation of the current value of money produced a conſiderable increaſe in the price 
of proviſions, which never fell in proportion when the yalue was diminiſhed ; new ordi- 
nances continually occaſioned. freſh confuſion ; and thoſe changes became ſo frequent _ 
that people were uncertain, whether the money of the day would be current on the mor- | 1 
row. The evil was ſtill heightened by the adulteration of the metals; thoſe who hack £100 
any of the ancient coin were compelled to carry it to the clerks appointed to cut it 
through the middle; and theſe clerks exacted for their trouble a duty upon each piece of 
8 money, which the proprietor was afterwards obliged to change for baſe coin, with an 
enormous loſs upon its intrinſic value 54, In the courſe of this reign, the price of the . - 
mark of ſilver experienced more than fifty variations, from fifty-five ſols to thirteen 
Uvres ten ſous. The price of a mark of gold varied, in proportion, from forty livres / 
to one hundred and thirty-eight livres. At one time the evil had arifen to ſuch an 
alarming heighth, that the value of money became entirely arbitrary; and a piece of 
gold paſſed, in trade, for a half, ſometimes a quarter, (or even leſs) of the value 
affixed to it by the king's edict. Beſides the profits which Philip derived from 3 
this deſtructive reſource, he levied a tenth on all ecclehaſtical property ss; but the ; 5 "6 
more money was thus extorted from the people, the poorer the king became; it was all 58, N 
e the nobles and military men, who ſpent, in frivolous gratification, and in ö 
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0 Phil Sad uttetöptellt to Sita the Faber . from thein » allies with Edward. Wen 3 
count of Flanders, who was killed at the battle of Cregy, left only one ſon, in his 4 
fixteenth year 59. Young Lewis had been brought up in the court of France, and his "0 
attachment and fidelity might the more ſafely be relied on, as he had conceived a violent 1 
Hatred againſt the Engliſh, whom he conſidered as the aſſaſſins of his father. Edward * 
withed to make him his. ſon-in law ; and having communicated” his wiſhes to tlie Fle="% 4 
miſh deputies, his propoſals were accepted with joy but the count's conſent was ne- 1 
ceffary, ant he then teſided at the French court. The duke of Brabant, Who had the 1 
ſame” views with Edward, ſecretly traverſed the negociations of that monarch, and 3 
Phiſh Was engaged to favour his deſigns, by a promiſe from the duke to gain over the 3 
Flem ing to his intereſt. The young count, at the requiſition of his ſubj ets, Was? 1 
ſent "hrs" kl Flanders; and his. marriage with the daughter of the duke of ant was I 
concluded; when the king of England, apprized of a treaty fo prejudicial t to his OW 11 "22 
clot exerted himſelf with ſuch ſucceſs that the Flemings once more chan ed kneir 3 
refsfution. They now declared that they would never ſuffer their prince to marry" 4 
the duke's daughter, and gave Lewis to underſtand that he muſt conſent to efpoufe = 
the, daughter « of the Engliſh monarch. The count appearing indiſpoſed to c "ply 1 1 
with. their, wiſhes, they ſeized and confined him; reduced to this extremity be found 7 7H ' "up 


the, necelſity. of difimulation ; ; expreſſed his determination to accede to their r propol;: ay! 3 
and, repaired, to, Bergues· Saint-Winoch, where the king of England (he was then 
fore, Calais) went to meet him, with his daughter, the princeſs Iſabella, A & he. 
young dou ple. were betrothed to each other, to the great content of Edward, and. 7 1 
appprend, fatisfaQon « of che future bridegroom; but Lewis ſoon took an opportunity, 10% f = 
| clade the vigilance of, his guards, and e to F ane, there martied, before the r 8 
pirxatian of the year ut of Brabant. e gen wen ho 
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| King had Gn himſelf wich the vain a; vol that the inclemency 0 
ed Reg to raiſe the fiege of. Calais; and that the irruption of the Scott iſh . 
ch, at. the head of a powerful army, would induce bim to return to En 

yard: haying. previous to his departure, made every neceſſary arrange ment for, 
4 of his dominions, reſolved not to quit the place till he had pee the 
qhiect of his enterpriae. Fortune, indeed, ſeemed. to favour all the deſigns of ; this 


piace. The queen of England, having collected a body of twelve thouſand troops, 
which ſhe entruſted to the command of lord Percy, came up with the, geo {AEM Lats 


8 's-crols, near the , city of Durham, on the twelfth of N 1346. An 
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action enſued, in which the Scots, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority of numbers, ſuſ- 
tained a total defeat; fifteen or twenty thouſand of them were ſlain, and their monarch, 

with many of the nobles, was taken prifoner, and ſent to the tower of London. Phi- 
lippa haſtened herſelf to we Engliſh camp before Calais, to take the news of this 


victory to her huſband. © 


John de Vienne, the brave governor of Calais, ſtill cheriſhing hopes of relief, per- 
tinaciouſly refuſed to ſurrender the town, though the inhabitants were reduced to the 
greateſt diſtreſs. At length Philipp informed of their condition, determined to make a 
laſt effort in their favour. With this view he aſſembled an army of ſixty thouſand 
men, at the head of which be approached the camp of the beſiegers; perceiving the 
impoſſibility of forcing their entrenchments, he ſent the lords of Charny, Ribaumont, 
and Neſle, with the mareſchal de Beaujeu, with a challenge to Edward, who replied, 
that he was there to take Calais, and that if the king was anxious to fight, it was his 
place to find out the means of bringing him to action. Before he diſmiſſed the meſ- 
ſengers he made them examine every part of his camp, that they might give an exact 
account of its ſtrength to their ſovereign. Philip now experienced the extremes of 
ſhame and indignation z » loth to retreat, but ſtill more loth to riſk the loſs of his 
army, and the ruin of his ſtate, by imprudently liſtening to the dictates of deſpair. 


A. D. 1347.] The pope ſent two cardinals to effect an accommodation between the 
rival crowns ; but all their efforts for this purpoſe proved fruitleſs. The king, there- 
fore, at length compelled to yield to the law of neceſſity, which is ſuperior to all 
Human power, drew off his troops, and left the faithful citizens of Calais to their fate. 
The wretched inhabitants beheld his departure from the walls, and gave themſelves up 
for loſt. They were now reduced to the laſt extremity ; their proviſions had long been 
gone; and not a dog, horſe, cat, nor any ſpecies of vermin that was eatable, however 
unpalatable, remained in the town. The governor, therefore, finding that his hopes 
of relief from the army of Philip were all vaniſhed, reſolved to ſurrender a fortreſs he 
was wholly unable to preſerve. He accordingly appeared on the walls, and making a 
fignal to the Engliſh centinals that he defired a parley, Edward ſent Sir Walter Manny 
to receive his propoſals :—** Brave knights,” ſaid the governor, ** I have been entruſted 
«© by my ſovereign with the command of this town: it is almoſt a year fance you began 
the fiege; and I, and thoſe under me, have endeavoured to do our duty; but you are 
* acquainted with my preſent condition: we have no hopes of relief; we are periſhing 
with hunger; I am willing therefore, to ſurrender; and defire, as the ſole condition, 
to enſure the lives and liberties of theſe brave an who have ſo long ſhared with me 


« every danger and fatigues*,” 
$8 Froiffard, 1. i. 146, ws 
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Med replied, . that he was well-acquainted with, the intentions af his ſovereign, 
who, enraged / at the long reſiſtance. he had experienced, was determined to take ex- 


emplary vengeance on thoſe; who had occaſioned it; and would not therefore. liſten to 
any terms which ſhould preclude. him from inflicting ſuch puniſhment. as he ſhould 


think fit on the objects of his reſentment... ++ Conſider,” replied , Vienne, “' that, this 
is not the treatment to which brave men are entitled: if any Engliſh knight: had 
been in my. ſituation, your king would have expected the ſame conduct from him. 
% The inhabitants of Calais have done for their ſovereign what merits the eſteem of 
tt every prince; much more of ſo gallant a prince as Edward. But I inform you that, 
if we muſt periſh, we ſhall not periſh unrevenged; and that we are not ſo. reduced, 
« but that we can ſell our lives at a high price to the victors. It is the e of both 
« ſides to prevent theſe deſperate extremities ; and I expect that you yourſelf, brave 
6, Lnaghts! will interpoſe your good offices with your keiner in our behialf.“ ? 


29 


Manny was firicken with the Tullneſs of theſe Pear ain and repreſenting 1 to Edward | 


the danger of repriſals in caſe he ſhould commit any act of cruelty, that monarch. was 


at length perſuaded fo far to recede from his determination, as to grant their lives to 
all the inhabitants and garriſon, except to ſix of the principal citizens, who, he inſiſted, 


ſhould bring the keys of the town to his camp, bare-headed. and bare footed, and with 
ropes round their necks. Intelligence of this declaration being conveyed; to the inha- 


bitants of Calais, they were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation ;/ all was tumult and 


confuſion; and every one was at a loſs how to act; till Euſtace de Saint Pierre, one of 
the moſt opulent citizens whoſe name moſt richly deſerves to be recorded in hiſtory 


boldy ſtepped forward and offered himſelf a voluntary victim, to the ſafety of his friends 


and companions. An example ſo noble ſoon excited a ſpirit of emulation; and five of the 
burgeffes joined him, in devoting. themſelves to voluntary deſtruction. The names 
only of three of theſe generous martyrs have been preſerved; John Daire, and James 


and Peter Wiſant, two brothers. The governor accompanied them to the gates of the 


city, where he delivered them into the hands of Sir Walter Manny, whom he earneſtly 
entreated to plead their cauſe with his ſoyereign,, When they came into the preſence 
of the Engliſh monarch, they preſented him with the keys of the town. The nobility 


who attended the king could not refrain from giving vent to thoſe emotions of pity and 
admiration with which ſuch an inſtance of magnanimity inſpired them: nothing but a 


confuſed murmer the offspring of compaſſion was heard around the prince. Ed- 
ward alone appeared inflexible ; he looked on them with an air of ſeverity; and ordered 


them to be led to the gibbet. Such cruelty. in a ſovercign hitherto renowned for his 
generoſity, is truly aſtoniſhing... He remained deaf to tho ſolicitations, the prayers, and 


the tears of his courtiers; even the entreaties of his favourite ſon, the prince of Wales, 
who threw himſelf at his feet, and begged aloud for mercy, were rejected; blinded by 


rage, and callous to every tender emotion, he . in his barbarous purpoſe, and repeated 
his 
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his orders for conducting the victims to the place of execution. Theſe illuſtrious fons 
of misfortune had been loſt to their country, and the luſtre of Edward's glory been 
totally eclipſed,” but for the intervention of his queen Philippa. That virtuous prin- 
ceſs entering the tent threw herſelf on her knees, and conjured her huſband by every 
principle of honour, humanity, and religion, not to ſully the ſplendour of his arms * 
ſo flagrant an act of inhumanity. The king caſt down his eyes; and, after a moment's 
ſilence, exclaimed, 4 Ah, madam," I could have wiſhed you had been any where but 
& here © your prayers are ſo forcible, that I cannot reſiſt them. To you, then, I give 
4 them up.“ Haying obtained her requeſt, ſhe led the fix patriots to her tent; Where 
ſhe ordered a repaſt to be ſet before them; and, after them a 1 of AP 


£# * * FF 
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The Engliſn totnateh een poſſeſſion of Calis on the fourth as Atignſk and, in 
order to ſecure a conqueſt which had coſt him ſo much trouble to acquire, he expelled 
all the inhabitants, and re-peopled the town with Engliſh ; an act of policy which, 
though it ſavoured of cruelty, was certainly juſtifiable, as men who had exerted ſo much 
courage in reſiſting "the attacks of a foreigner, could never be ſuppoſed to bear his go» 
yernment with patience. Edward made Calais the ſtaple of wool, leather, tin, and 
lead, the chief commodities of his kingdom, for which there was any conſiderable des 
mand on the Continent. Through the mediation of the pope's legates, a truce was 
concluded between the French and Engliſh, ſoon after the ſurrender: of Calais, to con- 
tinue till the eighth of July, 1348, and which was afterward: en 5 * 


re till the concluſion of the dae of Philip. | d Aber of) 


1 D. 1 348.1 No ſooner were the people releaſed from _ horrors of war, "than 
they had to encounter the more dreadful aſſaults of peſtilence and famine. A ar 


. 35 Sack is the account of this OS Ol tranſaction, as recorded by Froiffard ; bot it mould be remembered 
that it reſts on the ſingle teſtimony of that en whoſe en errors and miſrepreſentations, arifing either 
rary writer, Go not a word on the ſubſect; yet i is he particular i in his narration of the ſurrender of Calais, and his 
whole Hiſtory of the Reigu of Edward, up to the year 13 56, bears evident marks of candour and fincerity; ; and 
from the original papers whicti it contains, affords the ſtrongeſt ground for belief, that he had confulted every 

ſouree of authentic information: a circumſtance ſo ſtriking and notorious, had it really occured; could not indeed 
be unknown ta him, and his forbearance to record it can only be aſcribed to a want. of fidelity, the * of 
prejudice or fear, repugnant to the general character of his work. From theſe conſiderations, and from the own 
diſpoſition, of Edward to acts of generoſity, humanity, and mercy, ſo recently exemplified i in his conduct to t 
exited inhabitants of Calais, at the commencement of the ſiege, we ftrongly incline to ſuſpect the veracity of 
Froiſſard's account. It is poſfible that Edward, exaſperated'by the obſtinacy of their teſiſtance, might endeavour to 
excite the fears of the inhabitants, in an unjuſtifiable manner, by premulgating a pretended reſolution to ſacriſice 
tx of their principal citizens z but ſtronger teſtimony, then the unſupported aflertion of a fingle hiſtorian, muſk be 
adduced to convinge 1 us that he ſeriouſly intended to puniſh with death an uncommon exertion of courage, ! at 
other times, an of e valour formed the chief object of his ew W . 
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countries of Europe; in ſome of which ſcaree atwentieth' part of the inhabitants eſ- 
caped its fury. It continued to rage in France for more than a twelvemonth; during 


which time five) hundred bodies were daily carried for taterment from the Hotel- Dieu, 
at Paris, to the burying-place of The Innocenti. The provincial towns and villages, 


were fo far depopulated by the peſtilence, that not a ſufficient number eſcaped to bury 


the dead. The ſuperſtition and ignorance of the times aſcribed this calamity to the 
Jews, 8 5 wo __ were Pe e e and” oct in various parts of the 
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The king of sl during this time, had ae loſt wes, ar! farinke af 


Cakis, | by: the treachery of its governor, Amerie of Pavia, a man of great courage, but 
Allured by the offers of Geoffrey de Charnay, governor of Saine 


devoid:of honour. 
Omer; (who, it is affirmed, by the French hiſtorians, embarked in this enterpriſe with- 


out the knowledge of his ſovereign) he had engaged, for a bribe of twenty thouſand 
crowns, to deliver the town and caſtle to the French. Edward, informed of his perfidy 


by his ſecretary, ſummoned Amerie to London, on ſome other pretence, and there, 
having convinced him that he had ſufficient proof of his guilt, offered to remit the pu- 
niſhment due to his crime, on condition that he would implicitly. follow the inſtruc- 
tions he ſhould receive. 
ſuch aal terms; and. having returned to Calais, informed Edward of the day which 
8 ee . London, accompanied by the prince of Wales, bing. with 8 
eight hundred men at arms, and one thouſand archers, under the command of Sir Wal- 
ter Manny ; and arrived unperceived at Calais the night before the plot was to be ac- 


compliſhed. Having made every neceſſary diſpoſition for the reception of the enemy, 
at the appointed time a hundred of the French were admitted at the poſtern, and, after 
they had paid the ſtipulated ſum, were fuddenly ſecured by the Engliſh troops, Who 
put ſome of them to the ſword, and ſurrounded the reſt. During this time, Charny, 


with a ſtrong body of forces, had advanced to the gate of Boulogne, where they re- 
mained int eager expectation of being admitted into the town; but they were greatly 


ſutpriſed, when the gates opened, to ſee an Engliſh army march out to attack them. 
Soon, however, recovering from their aſtoniſi ment, they defended themſelves with great 


bravery; and a bloody conflict enſued, which continued till break of day; when the 
king of England, who wore no particular badge of diſtinction, and who fought as a 

private man” under the ſtandard of Sir Walter Manny, remarkiug a French Enight, 
e de Ribaumont, h Was giving tlie moſt ſig nal proofs of extraordinary 
valours conceived. a defire of encountering. him in ſingle combat. As he knew. Ribau- 


mont, he challenged him by name, and a deſperate action took place. Edward was 


twice beaten to the ground, and twice recovered himſelf; equal courage and {kill were 
AUC | _ exerted 


5. 


contagion, une rampled in the annals of hiſtory, ſpread over the face of the globe; and 
having ravaged Aſia and Africa, purſued its deſtructive progreſs through the different 


; bg! 


The Italian joyfully conſented to redeem his forfeited life, on 
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exerted for ſome, time hy both. parties j but at length the Frenchman xa compalled-to; 
1 acknowledge the ſuperiority, of Edward ;-.and;vieldiup;his-ſwordto him. The defeat: 
became general, and: all the pany; were Cuberider rüste don abe 
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The French offices were conducted to Calais, eh od add ana 
repaſt tobe prepared for them in the great hall of the caſtle; and during the banqyet: 
made his appearance, diſcovered to them the antagoniſt with whom they had had the 
honour; to be engaged, aud treated them with great regard and courteſy. Charny, ins 
deeil, he gent ly gepreh ended. ſor the inſidiouſneſs of his attempt; hut on Ribaumont he 
beſtowed the higheſt encomiums; he declared him to be the moſt valorous knight ha 
had ever been acquainted with; and acknowledged that he himſelf had never been ex- 
pooſed to ſuch ĩmminent danger as during his combat with him. He preſented him with 
a chaplet of pearls, ſay ing Sir Euſtace, this preſent I beſtow on you as a ſmall tefli=} 
4 mony of my eſteem for your bravery. I entreat you to wear it for my fake; und, o 
know you to be of a gay and amorous diſpoſition, delighting in the .companyro© 
4e, ladies and damſels, let them all be told from what hand you received it. You are no 
e longer a ptiſoner; I acquit you of your pe and to-morrow LURE ay bear 
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The king' 's7 e at the lofles he had Res. OWE the! war, and at xhe 
miſery of his people, was conſiderably encreaſed by misfortunes ' of a (domeſtic? 
nature. Jane, his queen, daughter to Robert, duke of Burgundy, died at the Hotel de 
Neſle, the ordinary reſidence of the French monarchs at this period, of the contagious 
diſtemper which prevailed throughout the kingdom, and which ſhe caught by pioufly 
i attending the fick, and beſtowing on them ſuch aſſiſtance and conſolation as their ſitu- 


ation required. Her death was ſincerely regretted by the nation, as well as by” Philips 
IRE himſelf, to whom ſhe was juſtly endeared by every virtue that can embelliſn and ag. 
1 nify the human mind. The ducheſs of Normandy died ſoon after, and was interred at 
"IX the abbey of Maubuiſſon which ſhe had founded; the body of W e I eonveyed 
8 "3th : 3 1 and her heart to ane e de ro zug 
T oh was Aut this time 18 the pope e whe city or IG ob FRO 
; ſee of Rome. After the death of Robert, ſurnamed the Sage, his grand -· daughter Jane 


Wee to the ra aL M phe ets Roos e had deer eee, when 5 
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6 The 8 of Edward, « on Ley cation; 1 to ee the opinion we hg advanced i in the pre- 

A ; 
celling note : though the human mind may be replete with contradictory ſentiments, and ſubject to continual 
changes that bathe the power ot argument, and the efforts of reaſon ; it is ſtill | difficult to conceive, that the pritice/ 


who could a& thus generouſly, ſhould de af vas of 48. Hr ee, as is laid to the ne Edward, in hie 
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young, to her 'couſin Andrew, brother to Lewis, king of Hungary; but the' difference 
of their tempers gave riſe to continual diſputes, and proved finally productive of erimes 
and calamities. Charles di Durazzo, brother-in-law to the queen, perſuaded her'to 
get rid of à huſband that thwarted her inclinations and deſtroyed her repoſe; Jane was 
baſe enough't to liſten to the treacherous advice, and the wretched Andrew was accor- 
dingly ſtrangled in a room adjoining her apartment. In a ſhort time after his death, 
ſhe married' the prince of Tarentum; but a crime ſo atrocious was not ſuffered" to paſs 
unputiſhed; Lewis the Great, king of Hungary, haſtened to revenge the murder of 
his brother. His arms proved e every where ſucceſsful ; Charles di Durazzo was arreſted, 
and ſuffered the fame death which he had cauſed to be inflifted on his ſovereign. / Jane 
then fled i into Provence; and the pope—ſays Mezeray—* refiding on her territories, paid 
4. ne. reat honour ; but profiting by her ſituation, he drew from her the town and coun- 
& ty of Avignon. For this acquiſition he paid only eighty thoufand Florentine florins of 
«gol but his approbation of her marriage with the prince of Tarentum was thrown 
1 into fehe bargain.“ The purchaſe was confirmed by the emperor Charles the Fourth. 
Who entirely releaſed this country from all kind of ſubjection to the empire, 'of which 
it was holden, as a ſub-fief of the ancient be. aac of Arles. „„ IQ 2OGOR Lis YEW 
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| The want of money compelled the king's miniſters to have recourſe to every ex- 
pedient that could tend to recruit the royal treaſury, exhauſted by. a war equally 
tedious. and unfortunate. On theſe occaſions the financiers were the firft objects of 
perſecution; and as they were. always found 18 of malverlation, it is fair to preſume 
of their AT: Peter des Effarts, treaſurer to the king, was now condemned to 
the reſtitution of one hundred thoufand florins of gold; but he had ſufficient influence 
to procure | a mitigation of the ſentence to one half of the fam. All the Italian and 
Lombard uſurers who had either farmed, or been appointed to receive, different branches 
of the. . revenue, were conſtrained to give an exact account of the exorbitant ſums 
which they bad extorted from the neceſlity of the ſtate and the wants of the ſovereign. 
Their conduct was ſcrutinized with the utmoſt Tigour, and though they obtaĩned 
from che King 1 letters of ſuſpenſion, which ought to haye put a ſtop to the proceedings 
againſt 19 9 ti the chamber of accounts purſued them; they were bnally com- 
pelled to to g uit the ee and the ſums they had advanced were Hanf, to th 
croumn. JJ 913- tiers no | 6 5 25 1115 EY 
1 F Jean, 4 Philip had been, engaged in in a negociation for 9055 ay 
Aion vf Dauphiny, which was not brought to a concluſion till 1349+, | Humbert the 
Second dauphin of Vienne, being inconſolable * the death of his only x Andrew, 
who was killed by a fall from à window, had formed the reſolution of quitting the 
world. With this view he treated with the king, and agreed, in caſe he died without 
heirs, 'to tranſmit his dominions to the duke of Orleans, Philip's ſecond ſon, or if the 
duke 
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duke ſhould die before him, to any one of the <bildren of, the, duke of Normandy,, or 
of his deſcendants, that the king and his ſucceſſors ſhould chuſe, to appoint, to be 
holden: in perpetuity, and on the expreſs. condition that the perſon, Who ould be ap- 
pointed. ſhould, aſſume the. title of dauphin, and bear the arms of Dauphiny quartered 
witk thoſe, of France; and that this country ſhould never be incorporated with the 
kingdom unleſs France and the empire ſhould become ſubject to the ſame ſovereign. 
This treaty was ſigned at the wood of Vincennes, by the king. and the deputies from 
| the dayphin, who ratified it that ſame year. In return for this ceſſion, Philip engaged 
to give the. dauphin the ſum of one hundred and twenty thouſand florins of gold, 
| payable in three years, beſides one annuity for his life of ten thouſand livres, and 
4 another in perpetuity, of two thouſand. By a new. deed. ſigned on the ſeventh, of 
| June, in the following year, the dauphin transferred the ceſſion of his dominions to the 
duke of, Normandy or one of his children. | Nothing, however, could be more uncertain 
than F execution of theſe treaties, although the dauphin had actually received 
from Philip a part of the ſtipulated ſum. Humbert was ſtill young, and the death of 
f his wiſe, Mary of. Baux, which happened two years after this period, far from taking 
W away all hopes of an heir, gave, reaſon to apprehend that he would be induced to marry 
again. The pope, in a conſolatory bull which he addreſſed to this prince, even adyiſed 
him to look out for a wife by whom he might have children. The dauphin, rouſed 
by this exliortation, actually paid his addreſſes firſt to Blanche, ſiſter to Amadeus, 
ö count of Sayoy, and afterwards to Joan of Bourbon; but the king, who kept a watchful 
eye on his motions, contrived to break this laſt alliance, by marrying Joan to Charles, 
_. = elde ſon to the duke of Normandy. Humbert at length gave up all thoughts of 
1 marriage, and finally reſigned to Charles, on the conditions above ſpecified, Dauphiny ; : 
the duchy of Champſour; the principality of, Briangonnois ; the marquiſate of 
4 Ceſanne ; 5 the counties of Vienne, Albon, Grayfivodan, Ebrionnois, and Gapengois; 
1 N and the baronies of la Tour, Valbonne, Fucigny, Meuillon and Montalbin. | In con- 
= | ſequence of this ceſſion, which was: ſigned on the thirteenth of March, 1 1349. the duke 
5 of Normandy repaired to Lyons with his ſon Charles, where the ceremony of the i in- 
© yeſtiture was performed. On. the ſixteenth. of July the dauphin made a formal reſigs 
nation of his domains to Charles. In the deed of ceſſion, it is expreſsly ſaid—“ Tha 
« the title and arms of the dauphins ſhall; be preſeryed for ever by thoſe who ſhall 
| « ſucceed them; and that their dominions, although forming, from this time, a part of 
„ the kingdom of France ſhall be liolden by their ſucceſſors, ſeparately, and by à 
« different title; unleſs they ſhould happen to govern the empire at the ſame time®*?” 
There can be no doubt — ſays the author of the Hiſtory of Dauphiny but that the 
kings of F rance have always deemed themſelves bound to obſerve theſe conditions; 
whence | it is, tat" in all their declarations and letters addreſſed to the in habitants of 
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Dauphiay, they _ exact * to their orders, in their capacity of Dauphins'; 
and thoſe orders are all ſcaled with the arms of the ancient Dauphins. | Their ordi- 

RANCES, alſo, although binding throughout the kingdom, are only received in this 
province as in a ſeparate ſtate, and when ſanctioned by the title, and ſealed with the 
arms, of the Dauphin of Vienne. The province has always preſerved a particular ſeal, 
which is kept by the chancellor, whereas all the other provinces loſt their diſtinctive 
marks on their annexation to the crown. The eldeſt ſon of the king of France has, 

from. this period, always aſſumed. the title of dauphin, although not bound fo tots | 


by the conditions of theſe treaties, as ſome writers have pretended. 


The day after the ceremony of the inveſtiture, Humbert took the habit of a Do 
minican friar; and, the following year, being admitted into orders, he was firſt male 
patriarch of Alexandria, and afterward created perpetual adminiftrator of the arch- 
biſhopric of Rheims. He died at Clermont, in 1355. His body was conveyed to the 
convent of the Jacobias at Paris, and was interred in the choir of their church, where his 
tomb, and that of queen Clemence, ſiſter to Beatrice of Hungary, his mother, are ſtill 
to be ſeen on either fide the great alter. The king had before acquired Rouffillon and 
Cerdagna, with the lordſhip of Montpelier, from James, king of Majorca, who was firſt 
expelled from his dominions, and afterwards maſſacred et, Pedro, king of * * 


nume 


A. D. 1 350] Blanche, ante of Philip, king of Navarre, who > Hed ws fans, 
had been brought to the court of France, as the intended wife of the duke of Nor- 
mandy. But the king had no ſooner ſeen this princeſs, who was one of the moſt ac - 
.compliſhed women of the age, than he became deeply enamoured of her; and changing 

His Griſt defign of marrying her to his fon, reſolved to eſpouſe her himſelf ““; and to pro- 
cure for the duke of Normandy the hand of Jane, counteſs of Bongs, widow to 
Philip of Burgundy, who loſt his life at the ſiege of Aiguillon. Theſe two marriages 
were celebrated nearly at the ſame time; that of the king at Brie- Comte - Robert; and 
that of the duke of Normandy at Saint Genevieve, near Saint Germain-en-Laye, In the 
month of April, in the following year, Charles, the new dauphin, married Joan, eldeft 
daughter to Peter, duke of Bourbon, grand chamberer (chambrier) of France *%. This 
dignity, one of the firſt in the gift of the crown, had paſſed from the * 
into that of Dreux, and afterwards into the Bourbon family. | 


The grand-chamberer was entruſted with the care of the king's equal; or 2 
ment, and private . There were ſeveral important Privileges annexed to 
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this office it had an excluſive authority over the furriers, ſadlers, glovers, and other 
trading companies at Paris, the members of which could not exerciſe their profeſſion 
without buying their freedom of the chamberer. This dignity was ſuppreſſed by Francis 
the Firſt, « on the death of Charles, duke of Orleans, who was THE Laſt Peron that Enjoyed 


the title of Chamberer. _ FAY: Oe | : 


Philip had juſt prolonged the truce with | England for three years, when he fell Sk at 
Ne le- Roi, where he died in a few days, on the twenty- ſecond of Auguſt, 1350. 
off 11 he ſent for his two bu the dukes of — and 8 7 | 
having ſhewn them the deciſions of the doctors of law and divinity, confirming the va- 
lidity-of his own title to the crown, and the injuſtice of Edward's pretenſions, he 
| exhorted. the duke of Normandy, as his ſucceſſor, to defend the ftate, after his death, 
againſt all its enemies; obſerving, that although the defenders of a juſt cauſe were not 
always ſucceſsful, yet God never ſuffered them to fink beneath their misfortunes ; but 
always. made juſtice prevail i in the end. He expired in the n Jour of 5 ge 


ang os twenty-third of his reign. 


Vie monarchs" have been more praiſed by hiſtorians than Philip of  Valois, 1. | 
few, it muſt be confeſſed, have had leſs claims to commendation ; hewas endued, in- 
deed, with great perſonal courage, and was poſſeſſed of a ſtrong mind, that ſunk not 
beneath the preſſure of misfortune: but, though bold, he was not magnanimous z 
though profuſe, not liberal; though devout, not pious. The man of piety is equitable, 
merciful, and mild ; the man of magnanimity turns with horror from deeds of cruelty, 
and rejects, with diſguſt, the dark dictates of revenge; the man of liberality, though 
not, perhaps, over-nice in ſelecting the objects of his bounty, is ever ſcrupulouſly juſt in 
the means ; he never oppreſſes his dependants to enrich his favourites. Villaret has 
falſely aſcribed the odium incurred by Philip to the perfidy and ingratitude of his ſub- 
jects; the ſource of that odium he might ſurely have diſcovered, in the tyranny: and op- 
pteſſion under which thoſe ſubjects too frequently laboured. Stern, eruel, imperious, 
vindictive, and inflexible, the people of Flanders and the nobles of Brittany experienced 
the fatal effects of his pride and revenge. With few qualities to command reſpect, wit 
till fewer to conciliate affection, Philip lived unbeloved, and died unlamented. His 
unexpected acceſſion to the throne had, in the early part of his reign,” procured him the 
appel lation of Fortunate—a title which but ill-accorded Wy 8 many bene of * 


he experienced towards the cloſe of his life. 5 e 


Philip had, by his firſt wife Jane of Burguady, two ſons and one Fr FORE $ John, 

duke of Normandy, who ſucceeded him in the throne; Philip, duke of Orleans, and 

count of Valois, who died without heirs; and Mary, who married John, duke of 

Luremboutg, ſon to John the Third, duke of Brabant. He left: his ſecond wife, 

n in a ſtate of . and ſhe gave birth to a princeſs, who was named 
H 


Vor. II. Jane, 
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3: Jane; and who died at Beziers, in 1373. on her way to Barcelona, Whither ſhe Was going 


to eſpouſe . Pos 1 to Peter the 878885 nog of es. 1 
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On dhe acceſſion. of. Philip t. tothe: ARE 1 1 he ſatin 05 hy u hs 
the emancipation of the commons, of a degree of liberty unknown to their ANCE 5 
They had begun to ſhake off that rude barbariſm which the mind contracts i in the fetters 
of ſlavery ; but the nation had not yet made a ſufficient progreſs in the acquiſiti tion of uſe· 
ful knowledge to derive, from their new exiſtence, all the advantages which it was calcu- 
ted to enſure. The arts were ſtill in their infancy ; commerce, totally. neglected by the 
natives, was abandoned to the avidity of foreigners, Italians, Spaniſh, and-Fleinings. 
The produce of a few manufactures, badly planned and worſe conducted, was inſuffiti· 
ent to eftabliſh an internal communication between the various parts of the 'kirigdom. 
Vet even here luxury was known; though generally conſidered as the child of opulence 
and refinement, ſhe here HR trom the womb of miſery, diſplayed her pomp by the 
fide of ignorance and floth, and grew into vigour by the unnatural nouriſhment of pub - 
lic calamity. Ridiculous faſhions were already introduced, and had become the objtets 
of attention to the nobility, and of ambition to the common people. A head loaded 
with feathers, a long beard, chains round the neck, a dreſs fo tight and ſhort as ſcarecly 
to conceal from the ſight thoſe parts which modeſtly forbids to ſhew ; ſuch was the ha- 
biliment newly invented by the knights, eſquires, and other faſhionable men, and adopted 
by their ſervile imitators, the citizens. - The kings and princes of the bloed were the on- 
iy perſons who refiſted the torrent of innovation, and preſerved the decent gravity, af the 
ancient modes. This taſte for ſuperfluities, which vanity can only be allowed when in- 
duſtry facilitates the means of gratification, prolonged the dreary reign of indigence, 
notwithſtanding the fertility of the ſoil, and the number of inhabitants. Theſe de- 
fects in the economy of the ſtate proved a continual obſtacle to the raiſing ſupplies, ei- 
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| ther” for the execution of works of public utility, or for refiſting the efforts of an ene- 


The moſt moderate impoſt became an infapportable burthen to an indolent and 


| besen. people: it is no wonder, therefore, that the frequent and onerous exacti- 


ons which it was found neceſſary or expedient to levy, ſhould excite the murmurs of 
the citizens, whoſe ideas of patriotiſm, moreover, were yet ſo imperfeR as to preclude 
the conception, that the welfare of the individual was inſeparably blended with the ſafe- 
ty of the fate, The evil was farther augmented by the uſurious intereſt extorted by 
the Florentine and Lombard merchants, or bankers. - The rapid fortunes acquired by theſe 
foreigners formed a dreadfu} contraſt to the public miſery. Some idea of their rapaci- 
ouſneſs may be formed from the account of the ſums which were due to them when ba- 
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corruption of manners which obtained was not even 4difguiſed by that external ſem- 
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lance of decency, beneath which, in more poliſhed: ages, vice conceals her deformity. 
This depravity gave riſe to every enormity of which the human heart is capable; the 
extremes of avarice and prodigality were alike encouraged; duties the moſt ſacred were 
neglected; virtue was defpiſed; perfidy, violenee, and revenge were unlverſally exereit- 
ed; nor were theſe vices corifined to the people; among the nobles and the great did the 


country find its moſt dangetous enemies. | ; 
Thie ſuperſtitious credulity of the age is ſtrongly exeniplified in the conduct of Phi- 
lips . during the illneſs of his fon, the duke of Normandy. ' He was fo thoroughly per- 
ſuaded that John would not recover, without the intervention of ſupernatural means; 
that he aſſured the queen, in caſe he ſhould die, he would not ſuffer him to be buried, 
from a full conviction that God would bring him to life again. The clergy of Paris, and 
the monks of Saint Denis, followed by an immenſe crowd of people, went in proceſſion 
with their feet naked, to Taverney, where the duke lay, apparently, at the point of 
death. They carried with them the crown of thorns which had been placed og the 
head of our Saviour, one of the nails which had ſerved to faſten him to the croſs, and 
finger of the apoſtle of F rance. Theſe precious relics were depolited in the prince's 
chamber, who, ina few days, to the aſtoniſhment of all preſent, perfectly recovered his 
health; This miraculous cure—ſays the Continuator of William de Nangis—was at- 
teſted by the king, the queen, the princes of the blood, all the nobility, and even by 
the phyſicians themſelves. The king, from motives of gratitude, performed a pilgrim- | Ty I 
age from Taverney to Saint Denis, accompanied by the whole court. After paſling A he — 
day at the abbey, and remaining two hours ſhut up in the tomb of Saint Denis, he re- 


» © 
> 


turned to the capital. | 
The generality of writers have fixed the origin of the tax upon alt, in France, 
called the Gabel/e®, in the reign of Philip of Valois—*« In this ſame year, 1 342,” (ac- 
cording” to an ancient - manuſcript 5) “ the king, impoſed a duty upon ſalt, Which is 
„ called” Gabelle, whereby he acquired the indignation and ill- will of all his people, 
« both great and ſmall.” It is, nevertheleſs, certain that Philip of Valois was. not the 
inventor of this impoſt ®, So early as the reign of Saint Lewis, a ſimilar tax was le- 
vied in many of the provinces. That monarch, by an edi&t iſſued in 1246, exempted 
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{66 The ene 5 Gabelle' is derived either from the Saxon word * Gapol or © Gapel,” which ſignifies «Tribats;/ or 
elſe from the Hebrew word © Gab' which has the ſame ſignification. It was always made uſe of in France, to defig- 
nate any kind of impoſt whatever. The Wine-gabelle, Fiſh-gabelle, Cloth-gabelle, Salt-gabelle, &c. were common 
expreſſions; and all the collectors of theſe different duties were indiſcriminately called © Gabellatores, © Gabellators.* 


vu Cinge Gloſfar, ad verb. Gabella. Spich liom om 325 11 545127 1 ; 
: x f J.... ß e ̃ĩ⅛ n 
r Joh. Abb. Laud, in ſpecul, Hiſt, lib, ix. cap. 71, ; 7 Villaret. 
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ſalt. Philip of Valois, at the commencement of his reign, eſtabliſhed magazines of 
ſalt, in different parts of the kingdom ; on which occaſion, Edward gave him the 
appellation of Author of the Salic Law (Auteur de la Loi Salique; and Philip in re- 
turn called his rival—The Hoo! Merchant, in alluſion to the ſupplies of that article 
ſo frequently granted him by the parliament. On the remonſtrance of the ſtates, who 
were fearful that this impoſt might become perpetual, the king, by an edict, bearing 
date the fiſteenth of February, 1345, promiſed to aboliſh it at the e of the 
war. His ſon John, by an edict of the twenty- eighth of September, 1355, renewed the 
tax with the conſent of the ſtates of the kingdom. After the battle of Poictiers, the 
duty was augmented ; the price of ſalt in Paris, in 1358, was fixed at ſixty crowns of 
gold, the hogſhead, twenty-ſixof which were paid to the vender, twenty: ſix to the king, 
and eight to the town; the ſame year it was raiſed to a hundred crowns ; twenty-ſix of 
which were for the vender, fifty-ſix for the king, and eighteen for the town; it ſoon 
after experienced a ftill greater augmentation. This duty, which in the ſequel became 


arbitrary and perpetual, was firſt farmed out by Henry the Second, who, in the month of 
January, I 548, let it on a leaſe for ten years. 
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„ 50. THE adds of rigour and ſeverity which had marked the preceding 
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reigns, had laid the foundation of a general revolution in the manners and genius of the 
nation. The kings, ſolely intent on giving to the ſovereign authority its primitive 


force, 


had formed projects often counteracted, though ſometimes ſucceſsful—the ſole 


object of which appeared to be the ſecurity of the regal prerogatives; but in ſeeking to 
conſolidate their power, they had neglected to define its bounds; the rapidity of its 


abuſe, could enſure its duration. 


progreſs had prevented the eſtabliſhment of a proper balance, which, by reſtraining its 
The people, but recently emerged from a ſtate of 


flavery, were ſtill more ignorant than their monarchs of the nature and extent of their 
duties; incapable of diſtinguiſhing the preciſe limits which ſeparate liberty from li- 


N 
4 
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ence in objects of public deliberation. 


centiouſneſs, they ſoon began to exert their freedom for the deſtruction of that autho- 
rity which, properly modified, conſtitutes its beſt ſecurity. The nobles, difcontented 
with their ſovereigns, who were anxious to humble their pride and curtail their power, 
and impatient of' the yoke which they ſought to impoſe on them, deplored in ſecret the 
loſs of their ancient privileges; they beheld with indignation” an emancipated people 
forming a body in the ſtate, whoſe credit at leaſt counterbalanced their own, by its influ- 
The conflit between theſe oppoſite orders had 
been hitherto ſuſpended leſs from motives of policy than from ignorance of their re- 
ſpective ſtrength. A weak adminiſtration was well calculated to encreaſe the burſting 
of that ſtorm which had been gathering under the reſtraint of a violent government. 
Under ſuch dangerous circumſtances did John aſcend the throne of his anceſtors. 
the dominions of his father, he inherited his defects; and to his imprudence, temerity, 
and inflexibility of e he ee a boundleſs  prodigality,, and all the weakneſs of a 


narrow mind. 


With 


The 
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| 5 Wat, Chatles the Halti, and the counts of Anjou, and Ali on his bro· 
ther, the duke of Orleans: and on Philip, duke of Burgundy, ſon to his wife Jane; 
he likewiſe conferred the ſame honour on the counts of Eſtampes and Dammartin; "the 
viſcount of Touraine, nephew to the pope ; the lord of Eſeun, and ors ſeveral princes 
and noblemen, among others, on John of Artois, (ſon to the unfortunate Robert 
of een, He 8 in che e reign had been een in the Te of his | 1 
aber. e eee ee, 
0 The pope was no abate informed of the death of Philip of Vat, Gu 1 he Groth to 
the kings of France and England, exhorting them to peace. Edward adhering to'thoſe 
maxim of policy which he had adopted at the commencement of his reign, appeared 
willing to accept the mediation of the ſovereign pontiff ; but he could only be brought 
to eon ſent to a confirmation of the trace concluded in the preceding 28 Fa truce n 
e te at different times, for the ſpace of three years. 07 201 


* This reſpeRive. Gtuations of the two kingdoms ſtill romained.the Ws [the Englich | 
Bann had not given up his ſchemes of conqueſt; his ambition only ſeemed to repoſe 
in order to acquire freſh ſtrength; and unfortunately for France, the diſpoſition of the 
king, ho, though he poſſeſſed many virtues, was nevertheleſs violent, ſuſpicious, and 
vindictive Was ſuch as to afford the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs to the en machi- 
nations of his formidable ſoe. | | 1% ion 

810 27 14 
-. Before. the authority of ; was fully aid. be be wenace to, mol thaſe 
violent exertions of power, of which his father had ſet him the example, and which 
by diſguſting the nobility encreaſed the number of his domeſtic enemies. Ralph, count 
of. Eu and of, Guines, had been taken priſoner by the king of England at Caen; for the 
purpole-of negociating his own ranſom, as well as that of ſeveral of his fellow · captives 

vrho had been taken at the ſame time, he had been permitted to paſs ſeveral times hetween 
France and England, during the preceding reign. On the death of Philip of Valois, 
he went to Paris to ſolicit the new monarch to facilitate the means of his releaſe; and 
he was commiſſioned at the N time 1 Edward to e the eee e aud pro- 
e ee be. „ yd 162946 fe gn 
Z "Among 1 5 len _ had 5 8 into * e "of th bog 2 
Charles de Ia Cerda, brother to Lewis D'Eſpagne, beld a diſtinguiſhed place. Proud 
96 þ his birth and che credit he ee his ambition led Hi to Aire to the firſt dig- 
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nities.in the ſtate, the attainment of which he thought' a neceſſary conſequence, of theblind 
friendſhip, which his infatuated ſoyereign entertained for him. For ſome time be had 
exerciſed , the _ office of conſtable in the abſence of the count of Eu; ; and, heing anxious 
to acquire, this important. place for himſelf, he is ſuppoſed to have contributed to the de- 
ſtruction of that nobleman. He gave the king to underſtand that the ſole object of the 
conſtable s. frequent voyages to France was to promote diſcord between the princes, and 
to offact a revolution in favour of Edward, to whom he was rather a friend than priſoner. 
The douhtful conduct of the count at the ſiege of Caen, was recalled to the mind of John, 
and repreſented i in the moſt odious colours; in ſhort nothing which the artful ingenuity 
of intereſted malice coulddeviſe was neglected to tarniſh his reputation, and to effect his 
ruin. The king, naturally inclined to ſuſpicion and miſtruſt, ſoon ſuffered himſelf to be 
perſuaded: that the conſtable was a traitor; he accordingly iſſued orders to apprehend him, 

and the count was ſeized as he left the palace, and thrown into priſon. His friends-loud- 
ly exclaimed againſt the king's injuſtice, while ſuch as were diſintereſtedin the matter, 
waited, in filence, the developement of a myftery, which there was no intention of diſcloſ« 
ing to them. The court of peers was the only tribunal which could take cognizance of 
the crime imputed to the conſtable ; and it was not probable that ſuch a reſpectable body 


; Gould be induced, through a ſervile complaiſance to the king, to diſhonour itſelf by a 


precipitate judgment. As the act of eluding the laws was not yet known, the only alter- 
native, was, to ſuffer them to take their courſe, or openly to violate them; this laſt mea- 
ſure was adopted, as beſt ſuited to the occaſion. The unfortunate count was taken from 
priſon, during the night of the thirteenth of November, and, without undergoing any 
previous trial or examination, was beheaded by the king's orders, in the Hotel de Neſte, 
in preſence of the duke of Burgundy ; the counts of Armagnac and Montfort ; Gau- 
cher de ace the lords of Boulogne and' Ruel, and of ſeveral other omg and 


ee | 


Such, an boſs of reer power could not fail to difguſt all links of re ten 4 540 
ticularly the nobility. The conſtable was now regarded as the victim of his rival” 8 ambi- 
tion, and his ſovereign's injuſtice ; his innocence was univerſally acknowledged; and the | 
accuſations preferred againſt him were conſidered as an odious calumny, the offspring of 
darknefs and iniquity. In fact that prince was a juſt object of indignation, ' WhO could 
put to death the firſt ſubject in the realm, without deigning to conſult the laws, or even 
preſerving an appearance of juftice, by conforming to thoſe ſacred rules which were pre- 
ſeribed by the conſtitution of the kingdom, which were ever deemed inviolable, and which 
formed' the only ſecurity for the lives and liberties of the people. Nor did Jehn pay, a 
greater reſpect to the rights of nations, ſince the count of Eu, deing only releaſed on his. 
word, was ſtill a priſoner to the king of England, of courſe he was dead in the eye of tlie 
law, and, ODE his ee ew not be e K as amenable to the tribunals of 
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The ſpoils of Ralph were divided among the favourites of John; Charles de la Cerda 
obtained the poſt of conſtable; and the county of Eu was given to John of Artois. 
The county of Guines was re-annexed to the crown till the m__ of Lewis the Ele- 
venth. whes it was conferred on Anthony de Croui. 


A. D. 12381, 1352.] Though the truce with England had been renewed, the mu- 
tual animoſity which prevailed between the two nations ſuperinduced it's violation, 


whenever an opportunity occurred. Frequent incurſions were made both by the Engliſh 


and French governors on the territories of each other; which, as uſual, gave riſe to 


mutual complaints, but no event occurred of ſufficient importance to be recorded in hiſto- 
ry, except an action on the plain of Mauron, near Rennes, in Brittany, which took 


place on the fourteenth of Auguſt, 1352, between a body of Engliſh troops under the 
command of Sir Walter Bentley, and a French army conducted by the mareſchal de Neſle; 


in which the former, though taken by ſurpriſe, and greatly inferior in numbers to the e- 


nemy, obtained a complete victory. The mareſchal was lain, with eighty knights, and 
five hundred uct 62088h and one GOO and ſixty knights and gentlemen were taken 
(77 rao 


"F: ak TYRE TROY in 5 mean time, was again haraſſed by a general famine, l 
with the moſt dreadful effects. The ſcarcity of corn neceſſarily produced ſuch an aug - 
mentation of its price, that none but the moſt opulent could poſſibly afford to purchaſe it; 
and the miſery of the people was ſo great, that the wretched inhabitants of the country 
were conſtrained to feed on the roots of the earth, and even on the bark of trees. In 
this fituation, John, far from being able to levy new impoſts on his ſubjects for the re- 
newal of the war with England, was under the neceſſity of ſtopping the collection of 


certain taxes, which had been granted by particular provinces, in the laſt year of the reign 


of Philip. In vain did he ſeek to derive ſome aſſiſtance from thoſe who had been en- 
truſted with the adminiſtration of the finances. The inveſtigation of their accounts, 
though ſtrict and ſevere, was productive of no advantage. The culprits indeed, were ar- 
refted and puniſhed, but no money could be obtained from them, and thole violeat reme- 
dies were not calculated to ſtrike at the root of an evil which the nne, wanted vi- 
gour to ſuppreſs. E e „%% 


vet notwithſianding the wretched ſtate of his kingdom, John ied the offer of Ed- 


| ward, who gave inſtructions to his plenipotentiaries, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 


the earl of Derby (now duke of Lancaſter) to propoſe the entire reſignation of his pre- 


| tenſions to the French crown, on condition that the king of France would, in return, 


give up to him the abſolute fovereignty of Guienne, Aquitaine, and the town and march- 
es of Calais. Policy ſhould have induced the king to accept theſe terms; by this 
means he would have got rid of a formidable enemy, and procured leiſure to regulate 


the internal economy of the kingdom, which, weakened as it was by frequent and un- 
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ſheceſsful exertions, and convulſed by domeſtic feuds, dig by the moſt lee and 


the woos Judicious management. 


The ele vation of Charles de la Cerda to the office of conſtable had, as 110 have 


before obſerved, excited an inveterate ſpirit of diſcontent ; the embers of faction lurked 


beneath the murmurs of indignation, and the minds of the people appeared to be in 
that ſtate of ferment which only required the appearance of ſome powerful leader, to, 
promote a general inſurrection: that leader ſoon appeared in the perſon of Charles, 
king of Navarre, on whom the epithet Bad, or Micted, had been juſtly beſtowed. 
This monarch was poſſeſſed, in an eminent' degree, of wit, penetration, eloquence and 
generoſity—ſpecious endowments which give a luſtre to virtue, and render vice more 
dangerous! The poſſeſſions which he inherited from his mother, who was the daughter 

of Lewis Hutin, were conſiderable ; and his pretenſions, as being deſcended from the. 


blood- royal of France, were ſtill greater. John, aware of the danger to be appre- 


hended from a prince of his turbulent diſpoſition, reſolved, if poſſible, to attach him 


firmly to his intereſts; and, for that purpoſe, gave him his own daughter, Jane, in 


marriage. But experience ſoon convinced him, that the mind which is deaf to the pre- 
cepts of morality will always be found callous to every impulſe of gratitude: where 
the ties of religious duty cannot deter a man from the commiſſion of evil, the more 
feeble bonds of 1 muſt ever prove inſufficient. % 


. 1 Jealous of the influence which the conſtable poſſeſſed over the mind 
of his ſovereign, an influence which he deemed highly prejudicial to his. own ambitious 
views, Charles ſoon reſolved on the deſtruCtion of that nobleman. After long waiting, 
in, vain, for an opportunity to aſſaſſinate him at Paris, he was at length apprized that 


the conſtable had made a journey to Aigle; upon which he immediately hired a band 
of armed ruffians, who followed him to that place, and maſſacred him in his bed. Far 


from ſeeking to conceal the part he had taken in this infamous deed, he gloried in the 


act, ſwearing to protect his, accomplices, aud to accept no pardon whence they ſhould, 


be excluded. As he was convinced the king would not ſuffer a crime ſo atrocious to, - 
paſs unpuniſhed, he adopted ſuch precautions as he thought neceſſary to ſcreen him. 
from the effects of his reſentment. With this view he publiſhed a manifeſto containing, 


a juſtification of his conduct, and 8 the pretended neceſſity under whuch he 


ay to commit this act of violence. 


T he . of E en who was then in F hinders: being e of the murder. of 
Charles de la Cerda, immediately conceived that the king of Navarre would be con- 
ſtrained to throw himſelf on the protection of England. He therefore difpatched a. 
meſſenger to that prince, requeſting he would ſend ſome confidential perſon, with whom | 
he might treat on the ſubject, The king accepted the propoſals, and ſent his chan- 5 


Vor. II. I | cellor 
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5 > ens cellor to che duke, accompanied by a knight, named . at the ſame time he 
diſpatched two other of his officers to Bruges, in order to borrow money upon his 
jewels. The duke promiſed the meſſengers of Charles to grant their maſter all the 
aſſiſtance he required, as well for the preſent, as the future, and aſſured that prince 
that all the forces of England would be ready to ſecond him; he even preſſed the chan- 
eellor of Navarre to go with him to London. The firſt ſuccour to be ſupplied was a 
body of five hundred men at arms, and two hundred archers, who received orders to hold. 
themſelves in readineſs to march at the ſhorteſt notice. 


\ I theſe negociations Charles fortified his poſſeſſions in © LEI collected | 
troops from all quarters, endeavoured to ſecure. what allies he could, and made every. 
preparation, for war; but, either for the purpoſe of gaining time, or in the hope of ſtill. 
being able to appeaſe the king's indignation, he ſent the count of Namur to Paris, in 

- order to ſound the diſpoſition of the .court; where he had a. number of ſecret par- 


— 
5 8 - 


tizans. 

When the king was informed of the murder of the firſt officer, of the crown, 
who was, moreover, a prince of the blood, his friend and his favourite, he gave 
way to ſuch immoderate grief, that, for four days, he would ſuffer no one to ſpeak to 
him. In the firſt tranſports of his rage, he vowed vengeance againſt the aſſaſſin; but. 

the preſent ſituation of his affairs neither ſuffered him to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of re- 

ſentment, nor even to purſue the dictates of juſtice. The king of Navarre was a pow- 
erful prince; and his poſſeſſions on the: coaſt. of Normandy were ſo ſituated, that, if 

driven to deſpair, he could introduce the Engliſh into the heart of the kingdom; and. 
as the towns of Mantes, Melun, and Pontoiſe were his, he could even bring them to. 
the gates of the capital. Thus. circumſtanced, John was conſtrained to lend a favour- 
able ear to the ſolicitations of Jane of Evreux, widow to Charles the Fair, and to the 
earneſt entreaties of Blanche, widow to Philip af Valois, and ſiſter to the king of Na- 
varre. The interceſſion of thoſe. princeſſes was ſeconded by the cardinal of Boulogne, 
and by. feyeral other noblemen and prelates. At this period. the count of Namur ar- 
rived at Paris, in order to obtain for. Charles a pardon,, which it was not deemed prudent 
to refuſe. The cardinal of Boulogne and Peter de Bourhon were, with ſome other. com- 

miſſioners, appointed to treat with the king of Nayarre and his accomplices, . 


1 This Friquet was CE ror, wins 1 eee end fverat- 
of tis knights, at Rouen. Frigquet underwent ſeveral examinations, copies of which are ſtill extant; he was put to 

| the torture, and would, probably, have ſuffered-death, but for the addreſs of his ſervant, who enabled him to effect 
his eſcape from the priſon of the Chitelet, - Theſe examinations contain the particulars of the murder of the con- 
ſtable, and of a plot which the. king of Navarre had formed, and in which he had perſuaded the dauphin to engage. 
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The treaty concluded on this occaſion affords a ſtrong proof of the weakneſs of the go- 
vernment; of the wretched condition of the prince and of the ſtate; and of the perfidy of 
the miniſters. By a convention ſigned at Mantes, on the twenty- ſecond of February, . 
1853. John granted to the king: of Navarre, the county of Beaumont-le-Roger, and the 
| lordſhip of Conches and Breteuil, which belonged to the duke of Orleans, but the poſ- 
ſeſſion of. which that nobleman reſigned to Charles. The king alfo ceded to him Port- 
Audemer, the Cotentin, and the viſcounties of Valognes, Coutances, and Carentan. 
Some farther privileges and indulgences were ſecured to the regal aſſaſſin, who, in re- 
turn, gave up the town of Pontoiſe, and his pretenſions to Beaumont- upon-Oiſe, and to 

Ancenes. A general amneſty was publiſhed for the king of Navarre, and all his adhe- 
rents. To complete this ignominious tranſaction, the king's ſecond ſon was given him 
as an hoſtage for the ſafety of his perſon, while he repaired to court te-aſk pardon for 
the violence he had committed. Cr Las 


But kite lech 2 criminal as Charles was N for his crimes, a cute in- 
ferior diſtinction was. puniſhed with ſeverity. A gentleman of Poitou, named Regnault 
de: Preſſigny, had become the tyrant of the country in which he lived, and exercifed 
every ſpecies of, oppreſſion over his vaſſals and dependants. He ſeized the inhabitants, 
and if they refuſed to pay the ranſom he demanded; he threw them into priſon; if they 
perſiſted in their refuſal, he put them tp death. He even attacked the monks, and im- 
priſoned them, to extort a ranſom from the convents; and when he releaſed them, he 
put out one of their eyes, and plucked their beard up by the roots. The inhuman 
wretch was at length apprehended, committed to the Chatelet, tried by the Parlia- 
want, and en , be. hanged—a puniſhment ſcarcely. adequate to his crimes-!- 


A. D- 1354.] Thoſe. dark machinations and intrigues, which produced con- 
ſequences the moſt fatal to the welfare and tranquillity of. the kingdom, now began n 
appear. The count of Harcourt and his brother Lewis, who had always been firmly 
attached to the king of Navarre, became ſuddenly reconciled to. the F rench monarch, 
without any apparent cauſe for a meaſure ſo extraordinary and unexpected. It was ſaid- 
that theſe noblemen were to reveal many important ſecrets to the king, and; among 
others, the particulars. of the plot which had been formed againſt Charles de la Cerda. 
The effects of this diſcovery were ſaon made viſible. The cardinal of Boulogne, who. 
had apenly tarniſhed the glory, and: betrayed the intereſts, of his ſovereign, in the diſad- 
vantageous treaty concluded at Mantes,. with Charles of Navarre, was diſgraced, and 
retired to Avignon. Robert de Loris, chamberlain to the king, eluded the vengeance. | 
of his.maſter by a timely evaſion. Entruſted with the ſecrets of his prince, he had the 
baſeneſs to betray them to the king of Nayarre ;.and. he had been privy to the deſign 
formed againſt the life of the conſtable, long before it was put in execution; a circum-. 
ſtance which excited the reſentment of John more than any other inſtance of his 
teachery., In fact he. could never cordially forgive thoſe who were concerned in the 

SE I2 | —_— 
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I aſſaſſination of his S though he was compelled to deferhis vengeance Buy a more 
favourable opportunity. 


a 


The, king of Napa, who was enced; of every thing that paſſed in the privy-_ 
council, having received intelligence that meaſures were adopted for arreſting his 
perſon, ſecretly withdrew from court, and fled to Normandy; but hearing that John. 
had aſſembled a body of troops at Rouen, and tlie neighbouring towns, he left that 
province, and repaired to Avignon, where the conferences for a peace between the 
crowns of France and England were then holding. During his ſtay there, he concealed 
himſelf in the manſions of the cardinals of Oſtia and Bologne, and every night paid a viſit 
to the duke of Lancaſter, Edward's plenipotentiary ; and exerted all the reſources and 
mancuvres which his reſtleſs and turbulent mind could ſuggeſt for breaking off the 
negociations. But though the two cardinals, who were the pope's miniſters, were. 
ſuſpected of favouring his Rn, he could not prevent a prolongation of the truce for 
one Pw | 
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At had the king determined openly to purſue a prince whoſe conduct fully juſti- 
: fied every exertion of ſeverity. With this view he repaired to Caen, and ordered all 
the poſſeſſions of the king of Navarre to be feized; but Charles had taken care before 
his departure to fortify his towns, and ſupply them with numerous garriſons; the orders 
of John were therefore deſpiſed; and the principal towns, ſuch as Evreux, Pont- 
Audemer, Cherbourg, Gauray, Avranches, and Mortagne, refuſed to open their gates. 5 
The governors of theſe places told the officers who were fent to take poſſeſſion of them, 
that they would ſurrender them to no one but the king of Navarre, their e 1 8 ; 
had 8 ene to their care. 


N 3 R 4 
. in the mean niche, RENO a treaty with the duke of Lancaſter, who was 
entruſted by Edward with full powers for that purpoſe 5 ; and having collected a body 
of troops in the kingdom of Navarre, he landed at Cherburg with two thouſand men 
at arms. It would have been an eaſy matter for the king, by uniting all the forces of 
France, to cruſh this turbulent prince, before he could poſſibly have put himſelf in a 
ſtate of defence. But John was ever too apt to temporize; ignorant of the wiſe + 
policy of prevention, he neglected ſuch precautions as circumſtances ſeemed to require; 
and ſeldom made the neceſſary preparations for attacking his foe, till the moment of 
action arrived. Alarmed at the vigorous reſiſtance of Charles, who committed ravages 
in his Norman territories, id retook Conches, the only place that had been reduced 
by John; intimidated, moreover, by the appearance of the duke of Lancaſter off the 
. 3fes of Jerſey and Guernſey; who ſeemed waiting for an opportunity to co-operate with 


5 Kymer, vol. iii. p. 1. Chron, M.S. Froifſard, ac. 
| the 
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tbe king; of Nate he conſented to purchaſe an ignominious peace. E of Bavebon,. 
count of Ponthieu and conſtable of France, and the duke of Athens, being appointed 
to. treat with Charles, repaired to Valagne, where an accommodation was concluded. 
John agreed to grant a general pardon to Charles and all his accomplices, to the number 
of three hundred; in this lift, which was delivered in by the king of Navarre himſelf, 
were ineluded the noblemen who had ſigned the treaty. of Mantes; the duke of Bour- 
bon; the eardinal of Boulogne; Geoffrey de Charny; Robert de Lorris; and Le Cocq, 
biſhop of Laon; Charles on his ſide, promiſed to renew his proteſtations of obedience 
and fidelity to the king, and to aſk pardon for his offences, in preſence of the princes 


| of the blood, who were to bind themſelyes-by oath to enforce a ſtrict obſervance of the 


\ treaty; and the king's. miniſters were likewiſe compelled to ſwear that they would 
never adviſe their ſovereign to any violation of it. Such articles of the treaty of 
Mantes as concerned the intereſt of Charles, and had not been fulfilled, were renewed in 
the preſent treaty; and the ſums due to him from the king were ane ee 


dred thouſand crowns.” 


- 


A. D. 8 The truce between France and England; which had been ſo in - 


 edly prolonged and ſo frequently violated on both ſides, finally expired at Midfummer ; . 


when Edward reſolved on an immediate renewal of hoſtilities, and projected an 
in vaſion of France, at either extremity of the kingdom, at the ſame time; he accor- 
dingly landed at Calais with a numerous army, in the month of October, laid waſte 
the Boulonnois, and Artois, and penetrated as far as Heſdin, on the frontiers of Picardy®. . 
The king, in-the mean time, having appointed a general rendezyous of his troops at 
Amiens, advanced to oppoſe the Engliſh monarch. Hiſtorians differ in their accounts 
of the motions of the two ſovereigns; thoſe of England afſert that John fled before 
the arms of Edward; while the French writers affirm, that Edward declined the 
combat offered by John. It is certain, however, that the'Engliſh monarch, after 
he had ravaged the country, retired to Calais, whenee he embarked for EI i 
en his ber was required to 1 a nne INE . 10 1 * e 
The prince of Wales, in the mean time, ben paſſed over to Beere 8 ant 
irruption into the fertile province of Languedoc ; he preſented himſelf before Thoulouſe, 
. paſſed the Garonne, burned the ſuburbs of Carcaſſonne; and after a moſt deſtructive 
courſe, in which five hundred villages, and maryy con ſiderable fowng,: were reduced 
to aſhes, he returned about Chriſtmas to Bourdeaux, with a vaſt booty, and put his 
army into winter quarters“. During theſe depredatiens, the prince did not experience 
the ſmalleſt oppoſition, though the French army in thoſe” parts was ſuperior to his own, 
-owing to the miſunderſtanding which prevailed among the generals, who were James 
. . t r een oration I ICIS: --- 


3, fo EY 


6 Froiſſard. Spicil. Cont. de Nang. c. 7 Aveſbury, p. 210 to 227. Knyghton, Col. 2608. 
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ol Bourbon, conſtable of France; the Mareſchal de Clermont; the count of nee, 3. 
and 5 e Phceebus, 1 2 Foix. 


It was the 3 France to be expoſed; at the fame. time, to the. powerful: 
attacks of a foreign enemy, and to the treacherous machinations. of domeſtic foes?. 
The king appeared wholly occupied in making the. neceflary preparations for defending. 
his dominions againſt the incurſions of the Engliſh, placing an. implicit reliance. 
on the fidelity of thoſe: to whom he had entruſted: the execution of his deſigns, . 
when he was: ſuddenly. rouzed. from this, ſecurity, by the diſcovery of a dangerous 


f 


Tinmediately after the 1 of the treaty of 3 the king of Navarre began. 
to form freſh intrigues; and he unfortunately found means to inſinuate himſelf into the. 
good graces of the dauphin, John's: eldeſt ſon, who was then in his eighteenth year. The- 
youth of this prince, the mildneſs of his diſpoſition, and the generoſity of his mind, 
Joined to his inexperience, . rendered him ſuſceptible of any impreſſions, which deſigning - 
malice might wiſh: to-inculcate.. Seduced by deceitful profeflions of confidence and: 
| friendſhip, he-liſtened to the treacherous advice of Charles the Bad, who gave him to. 
underſtand that he was an object. of hatred to the. king, his father; he endeavoured to. 
e this aſſertion, by remarking to the prince, that. John had never given him any, 
appanage; although he was already in poſſeſſion of Dauphiny, the government whereof: 
x was adminiſtered in his name. The credulous dauphin, notwithſtanding, the abſurdity of; 
| the charge, ſuffered. himſelf to be convinced that his father was an unnatural parent, 
_ who only ſought to thwart his hopes, and interrupt his felicity ; and yielding to the. 
ſuggeſtions of Charles the Bad, he formed a deſign: ſecretly to withdraw from court, 
and claim the protection of his uncle-the emperor, Charles the Fourth, ſon to, John, 
king of Bohemia,. who. was: killed at the battle of Cregy. The day was fixed for his. 
_ evaſion; and, he wrote to the king of Navarre, who was then in Normandy, to deſire 
he would ſend: him ſome confidential ſervants to aſſiſt him in his eſcape. Charles, 
the Bad, rejoiced at the ſucceſs of his plan, haſtened to Mantes, that he might be. at. 
hand to forward its execution; every thing. favoured his views, and. thirty, men at 
arms were ſtationed at Saint-Cloud,. to wait for the heir-apparent to, the throng, 
and to deliver him into the hands of the baſeſt of, mankind.. Fortunately. the dauphin 
became ſenſible of his danger, and ſhuddering at his own imprudence?; revealed to 
. | his father the advice of Charles, and of his own intentions. John, leſs.aſtoniſhed at 
: the criminal audaciouſneſs of the king of Navarre, than moved by the repentance of his. 
— * + * © ſon, not only pardoned him, but, at his requeſt, extended his.forgiveneſs to all who had. 
| : had any concern. in this project. The king and the dauphin were alike ignorant of, 
- the extent of the plan that had been formed againſt ns nor was it till ſome time. 


8:Pidces Juſtt, rap. dans les Vn Lin Procts, M 8. du Roi de Navarre. a 9. Knyghton, 
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aſter that: they; diſcovered | the: particulars: of this: iniquitous: myſtery- Friquet; an 
dependent of Charles the Bad (whom we have already had occaſion to notice) having 
been arreſted and thrown into priſon, was. put to the. torture; when he confeſſed that 
his maſter had intended to ſeize. the king's perſon, and: put him privately to death. The: 
king of Navarre had concealed his real deſigns under pretence of pitying the dauphin's 
hard fate, and of inducing him to apply to his uncle for protection and redreſs. He had 
laid a plan for ſurprizing the king on his journey to the abbey of Grandprè in Nor- 
mandy, whither he was going to perform the office of godfather to a. child of, the count 
of Eu. The joy which Charles experienced at the idea of having. both father and ſon, 
in his poſſeſſion, could only be equalled by his aſtoniſhment at the failure of his plot. 
The dauphin entered into no explanation with him, but ſimply ſent Bim word that he. 
need not ſend any. body to wert uns, as he had changed his mind | 


' The king repreſented to the dauphin the danger to which his imprudence Saks have.. 
expoſed him, had he put himſelf in the power of a prince who was not alarmed at the 
commiſſion of crimes the moſt atrocious, and who had a viſible intereſt in ſowing _ 
diſſenſion between him and his children. After theſe. paternal. remonſtrances, John, 
though. convinced of the ſincerity of his ſon's repentance, determined ro remove all 
future pretence for ſeducing him from his duty, by inveſting him with the duchy of 
Normandy **'. The dauphin accordingly did homage to the king for that MORT: in 
the houſe of Martin. de Marle, canon of N otre- Dame. 

The * a this enterprize 1 Charles the Bad to have once more recourſe 
to the king's clemency. The dauphin (whom we ſhall henceforth diſtinguiſh by the 
appellation of the duke of Normandy) had ſo little idea of the extent of his guilt, 
that he was the firſt to ſolicit, in fayour of the parties concerned in the plot, the for- 
giveneſs of his father, who, himſelf deceived by appearances, made no difficulty to grant 
the pardon he defired?*. Letters of abſolution were accordingly publiſhed, in which 
the dauphin. himſelf. was at his own requeſt included 3, They run thus“ As it has 
5 lately been repreſented to us, that our deareſt ſon, Charles, duke of. Normandy, in- 
e tended to leave the kingdom without our permiſſion, and repair to the court of our. 
5 deareſt brother, the emperor, &c.; we, after being made acquainted with. the full 
extent of his deſigns, pardon our faid ſon, and all thoſe who were to accompany him 
«.to.the emperor's court, for every thing relating thereto.”* By the terms. of theſe 
letters it is evident, that the real intentions of Charles the Bad were equally unknown 
to the father and fon : the moment they diſcovered * K reſolved to inflict ſuch 


10 procès M. S. du Roi de Navarre, Interrogatoire de Friquet. POWs. LEAN , PHiſtoire au Roi de 


Navarre, par M. Secouſle.- 
11 Froiffard, Chron. de Saint Denis, p. 166. Memoire de Literature. 13 Treſor des Chartres reg. 84. 
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a puniſhment as crimes ſo atrocious deſerved. The king of Navarre, in the mean time, 

thinking it impoſſible to be detected in His ſchemes, maintained a correſpondence with 
the duke of Normandy. But that prince, far from becoming his dupe a ſecond time, 
ſeemingly favoured his plan, only with a view to catch him in his own ſnares. 


Both the king and his ſon were induced, by the moſt powerful motives, to ſuſpend the 
effects of their reſentment againſt Charles the Bad, and his adherents. The govern- 
ment was at this period in a moſt critical ſituation, The means of ſupporting the war 
were exhauſted, and the voluntary contributions of the people now formed the only 
reſource ; it conſequently became neceſſary to conſult all the orders; and an ill-timed 
exertion of ſeverity would infallibly have rendered a part of the nobility unpropitious: 
to his views. The ſtates-general had been ſummoned to meet at the end of November, 
1355; and the deputies of the three orders had. already. repaired to Paris, in obedience. 
to the citation. 


On the firft meeting of the ſtates · general, at a r period of our hiſtory, we took 
occafion to notice the origin of that aſſembly, and to convey a light idea of its nature, 
and the extent of its powers. Its great importance, however, in aſcertaining the limits 
of the regal power, and in defining the true ſpirit of the conſtitution, will juſtify ſome: 
farther obſervations on the ſubject.— On an attentive review of the principal-revolu-. 
tions of the French monarchy, we ſhall eaſily perceive that the authority of the 
general aſſemblies always depended on the power or weakneſs of the ſovereign. So long 
as the monarchs of the firſt race reſerved to.themſelves the diſpoſal of fiefs, or military 
benefices, and of dignities, and fo long as they only granted them for a limited time, 
the nobles, who compoſed the aſſemblies in the field of Mars, were ever-ſtudious to 
court the favour of their ſovereign, as the fountain of honour and rewards. But the 
kings ſoon. parted with this important privilege, by giving or ſelling thoſe offices and. 
fiefs, to be holden in perpetuity. The extremes of liberality and avarice proved equally 
deſtructive; having no longer any thing to give or to ſell, they were no longer beloved 
nor reſpected. Thoſe very aſſemblies, over which they had hitherto been accuſtomed 
to exerciſe a deſpotic ſway, now became the inſtruments of their ſubjection; the 
monarch was reduced to a mere phantom, and the ſovereign authority, having loft its 
energy, gave place to a new ſpecies of government ;—the power of the mayors of the 
palace eclipſed the majeſty of the throne, Theſe formidable miniſters contained for a 
time within due bounds, the martial ſpirit: of the nation, though rather by the effects 

of terror than the hopes of reward. Their. power was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that the 
revolution which placed Charles. Martel upon the throne was effected almoſt without 
any effort. The vaſt genius of Charlemagne raiſed: the French monarchy to the ſummit 
of honor and glory. Far from aboliſhing the national- aſſemblies, that- prince con vened 
chem more frequently than any of his predeceſſors, and even rendered the . of 

; | their 
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their: deliberation more numerous and extenſive; they e every thing which) 
related to the eccleſiaſtical; political, and civil government of the: ſtate, but of thoſe 
| aſſemblies the monarch- was. the ſoul; + This: dependance, indeed, was rather attached 
to his perſonal merit, than to his dignity ; and, unfortunately for the glory and welfare - 
of the nation; he was the laſt hero of his race. What the valour of Martel; the pru- 
dence of Pepin, and the magnanimity of Charles. had combined to raiſe, was deſtroyed; 

by the miſtaken conduct of the ſon of Charles. Lewis the Gentle was alike ignorant 
of the juſtice which.he-owed to others, and of the reſpect which was. due to himſelf. 

Severe, or rather cruel, through-weakneſs, he raſhly ſubmitted the cauſe of kings to the- 

deciſion of an aſſembly, by procuring the condemnation of his nephew Bernard; king of 
Italy. The revolt of. his. children, at-length, compelled him to acknowledge an authority 
ſuperior to his. own, by ſubmitting to the ſentence that was pronounced againſt himſelf 
by another aſſembly, which had the preſumptuous audacity. to dethrone him. Thus: 
he began by violating the law, and in the end proved the victim of his own injuſtice. * 
His deſcendants, with, ſtill greater. ſtupidity, conſidered. the nobles. of the realm as. 

enemies. to the crown ;- they dreaded their union in a body; and expecting to derive- 
advantage from keeping them ſeparate, they forbore, as much as poſſible, to convene- 
the general aſſemblies. Towards the end of the ſecond race, the private aſſemblies 
were, with very few exceptions, alone ſuffered to meet; a deſtructive policy that pro- 
duced the worſt effects. The general aſſemblies might, probably, have proved a. 
ſource of ſtrength and relief, bõth to the ſovereign and the ſtate, if the feeble monarchs: 
of the Carlovingian race had not too long neglected to convene them; they were: 

fearful that the ſtates. would throw: a light- on the fatal conſequences of a. bad admi- 
niſtration ; and when a. vicious government, had. totally. divided the different parts of, 


de ſtate, it was too late to expect thoſe advantages which could only be derived from 


an union, then become impoſſible. Lewis the Gentle had himſelf experienced, at a. 
time when the effects of that corruption which he had introduced were ſcarcely. . 
perceptible, the extent of thoſe reſources which a ſovereign might find in the general 
aſſemblies. - A parliament, ſeduced by the prince, or intimidated by the threats of his, 
children, had depoſed him; a parliament more free reſtored him to, the throne. But- 
the laſt monarchs of the ſecond race could; by. no means flatter, themſelves. with the, 
proſpect of ſimilar aſſiſtance. The nation was divided into an infinite number of parts, 
governed by different chiefs, each of whom exerciſing a ſovereign power within his 
own domains, was intereſted. in favouring a. diziſion which nouriſhed a ſpirit of in- 
dependence, and tended to confirm them in their ufurpations. F rom this anarchy- 
ſprang the feudal government which Hugh. Capet found Spies, on his acceſhan, 
to the throne.. 1 | | | 


*I». 


4 


The uation of the two firſt dynaſties. was proportioned to the rapidity- of their ele- 
vation. The ſovereign power, under the third race, advanced with greater caution, 
its progreſs was flower but ſurer, and its roots took a deeper hold, The Carlovingians 
Vox. U. ' | K | ſuffered. 
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 ſuſered themſelves to be deſpoiled of an authority which had been tranfmitted to them 
in an undiminiſhed ſtate. The deſeendants of Hugh Capet continually, encreaſed that 
authority, which they had received with numerous N and en reſtored; 


\ 


the royal power to its full vigour and extent, 


. 


When, Hugh Caper afcended the 3 the conſtitution of France bore a ſtrong 
reſemblance to thoſe of modern Germany and of Poland. The attention of its kings 


was chiefly confined to the extenſion of their domains, and to the acquiſition of new 
vaſſals; they never thought of re-eſtabliſhing the ancient aſſemblies of the nation; nor 


did the nobles ever call for them, ſince they preferred the enjoyment of an independent 
ſovereignty, on their own eſtates, to. a ſeat in thoſe general aſſemblies, where they were 


always compelled to reſpect, in the prince, a ſplendour that eclipſed their own. The 
monarch, in the mean time, beheld, in tranquillity, the mutual wars of theſe petty 


ö ſovereigns, whoſe loſſes encreaſed his power. Attentive ſpectators of their quarrels, 
the firſt monarchs of the third race profited by the diviſions of the nobles, aud whether 
they took part in their diſputes, or interfered only as mediators or judges, they were 

wa wi careful to. make them a ſource of AHI to themſelves. 


1 at the Livke . the independence of the nobles Aminiſhed in 
proportion. The general aſſemblies became more frequent and regular; they owed 
their revival to the authority of the ſovereign. The private affemblies experienced a 

different fate: eſtabliſhed fo early as the reign of Charlemagne, they had ever ſince 


continued to be holden with tolerable regularity. Hugh Capet and his immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors convened them in their own domains, in imitation. of their moſt powerful 


_ . vaſſals. Ow the annexation of any additional province to the crown, the kings com- 


pelled their new vaſſals to attend their aſſemblies or parliaments, which thenceforth 
were conſidered as general for the whole extent of their domains. It is for this reaſon: 


that the provinces which were annexed to the crown at a very early period of the 
monarchy, did not enjoy the privilege of holding private aſſemblies after ſuch re- union; 


whereas thoſe which were united to the royal domains in later times, and under 


certain. conditions, ſuch. as. Languedoc, Provence, Dauphiny, Burgundy, e 


Feder and-Artois, preſerved ther ſtates' or 2 aſſemblies. 


Tbe es aſſemblies were 0 convened on particular iii fuch as the coro- 


nation of a king, or a projected deelaration of war. They were long compoſed only of 
the clergy and nobility. The people, reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, were neither ſum- 
moned to attend, nor demeed worthy of being conſulted on objects of public deliberation ;. 
but when the inhabitants, of cities, by the eſtabliſhment. of communities, acquired a 
proper degree of conſideration, and formed a third body in the ftate, ſeparate from the 
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for the purpoſe of defending that country in eh they now had'a common intereſt 


with the two firſt orders of the ſtate **%; The conſideration which the third eſtate now 
began to enjoy was greatly augmented'by the introduction of mercenary troops into the 
national armies;;. for, the revenues of the ſovereign being inadequate to defray ſuch an 
extraordinary expence, the contributions. of the people became- indiſpenſable ; their- 


| deputies, therefore, were ſummoned to attend the general aſſemblies i in order to explain; 


the extent of their revenues, and to give their opinions as to: the beſt mode of 
diſtributing the neceſſary . The e of N thr the- Fair "DIRE always; 
ORE them to SP | | 


As the pellvetpdl motive for convening theſe aflemblies was the 4 of abi 
60 ſupport a war, and as the chief burden generally fell upon the third eſtate, the ſuf- 
frages of the deputies of the people mult naturally have had a conſiderable influence n 
the deliberations. Hence the third order began, by degrees, to take adyantage of the 
neceſſity of the times; and, after forming a balance to the credit of the nobility, it, 
at length, ventured to diſcuſs. the rights, and attack the limits, of the ſovereign au- 


thority. The firſt ſymptom. of this ſpirit of freedom appeared at the meeting of 


the ſtates now aſſembled by John; and the king's declaration, in conſequence of their. 
remonſtrances, has, by ſome writers, been b to che e 85 _ A leon ; 


i therefore requires particular notice. 


The kingdom of France was, at this time, divided i into two ig; one of ches Was. 
ealled La Langue 401 1⁸ s, or the Cuſtomary Country, from being governed by the cuſs- 
tomary law; it ee all the northern provinces: while the ſouthern provinces 
of which the other diviſion conſiſted, were termed: La Langue d Oc; here the ſtatute 
or written law prevailed. The Lyonnois. formed. the only exception to this rule; for, 
though it was ſubje& to the written law, it belonged: to the- cuſtomary. country. The: 


| 24 The French hiſtorians differ in their accounts of that important epoch when the deputies from the cities 
were firſt admitted into the general aſſemblies. Mezeray, Le Gendre' and Velly fix it at the year 1302, under the. 


| reign of Philip the Fair ;. and as the aſſemblies then firſt acquired the appellation of States-General, (fee Dr. 


Robertſon” s View of the State of Europe, prefixed to his hiſtory of the reign of Charles the Fifth) which evidently 
implied a meeting of the Tee Orders, we were induced (vol. I> p- 343) to adopt the opinion of theſe writers. 


'Villaret, however, affirms that fo early as the reign of Lewis the Seventh, (in the year 2145) deputies from the 


principal towns were admitted to thoſe aſſemblies; and he cites an inſtance in the reign of St. Lewis, of their 4. 
tendance at an aſſembly convened for the purpoſe: of declaring war againſt the count de la Marche. ©. Thus” —ſays 
that hiſtorian--* we are not to conſider the ſtates of 1 302, under Philip the Fair, as the firſt at which the deputies. 
« of the people appeared, but as thoſe at which, they enjoyed, for the firſt time, the privilege of taking a part in. 


6 the deliberations.” 
15 This term is ſaid to be derived from the ward: Oy! which the inhabitants of thoſe proviiices uſed for Ours. | 


| Oc being uſed in the ſame ſenſe by CERA bred out ee eee ee 


eee ** | | 
. „„ : two 


4 
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two diviſions- were · tel by the Guronnes As. Guienne, 1 ſome. of the neigh- 
bouring provinces. were in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh:; the Langue d' Oc was the ſmalleſt 


part, containing only the preſent | province of: Languedoc, with the addition of. , 


and 5 


The aſſembly, compoſed of the deputies of the Langue d'Oyl; met on the ſecond of De- 

- cember, 1355, when the ſeſſion, was opened, in the king's name, by Peter le Foreſt, 
archbiſhop of Rouen, and chancellor of France. After having explained to the aſſem- 
bly the ſituation of the kingdom, and the wants of the prince, he told them, from the 
king, that they were to conſult among themſelves on the beſt means of providing for 


5 Es 11 1 the ſtate, and the defence of the country. He added, that the king 


— 


being informed that his ſubjects were grievouſly oppreſſed by the frequent changes and 
groſs adulteration of the coin, he was willing to make a ſufficient quantity of good 
money, and to eſtabliſh a proper ſtandard, on condition that they would ſupply him 
with every neceſſary aſſiſtance for ſupporting the war. When the chancellor ſat down, 


_ thoſe members who were deputed by the three orders to anſwer: him; viz. John de 


Craon, archbiſhop. of Rheims, by the clergy ; Gauthier de. Brienne, duke of Athens; by 
the. nobility; Stephen; Marcel, provoſt of- Paris, by the third eſtate—yproteſted that 
they were all ready to devote their lives and their fortunes to the ſervice. of the king. 
5 They then begged the king's permiſſion to confer, among themſelves on the neceſſary 
e hon to be adopted, in the preſent ſituation of public affairs, and on the repreſen- 
tations which they wiſhed. to make with regard to various abuſes which had been in- 
troduced into the government. The ſeſſion was, accordingly Sarge till the next 
ay, when the conferences 5 hs ; | : 


The frſt article they 8 on, and which they laid down as a general maxim, 
was, that the unanimous conſent af the three orders was indiſpenſably requiſite to give 
> to any decree the force of a law; and that the deciſions of two of the orders could not. 

de deemed binding on the third. By this preliminary arrangement, ſome idea may be 
formed of the degree of. infuence. t to. which. the third eſtate. had. attained at. this 


period. 5 


| The "IS of the aſſembly Ke thus defined; they proceeded to Se; on tie 
different objects of diſcuſſion, It was determined to oppoſe the enemy with an army, 
of ninety thouſand men, independent of the militia; a Grce. ſuficient- to ſeeure the 
kingdom from every inſult. 'In order, to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies for the ſupport of 
- Theſe troops, they laid'a duty upon ſalt, and impoſed a tax of eight deniers per livre on 
All articles expoſed to fale, except eſtates. of inheritance.. No perſon. was exempted from 
this impoſt; and in order. to take away every pretext from ſuch as might ſeek to elude 


*. the king and queen, with. their children and. the princes of the blood, wers 
i equally - 
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equally; FE to pay it: The lates reſerved to thimiblies the power: of chafing: come- - 
miſſioners to ſuperintend the collection and appropriation of the money thus granted ;. 


though the king, and his council, ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed a determination which tended to 
deprive them of the privilege they 88 ever enjoyed of difpobng of the: Karre e 


10 29 5 the expences of the war. 


The king lanctioned with his 0 the e e of the ſtates, 10 paſſed ar arm 


ordonnance conformable to their wiſhes. This ordonnance preſcribes; the collection of 
the impoſts, and the appointment, by the ſtates, of nine ſuperintendants- general, three 


of each order; the nomination of particular deputies in the provinces to regulate the 
diſtribution of the taxes granted by the ſtates, with the form of the oath to be taken 
by the ſuperintendants. The king engaged that the produce of the taxes ſhould not 
be appropriated to any other purpoſes but thoſe for whieh the taxes were impoſed; and 
in caſe of any orders being iſſued repugnant to this engage ment, the deputies were bound 


by an oath to reſiſt them ts the utmoſt of their power. The deciſion; of any diſputes 


that might ariſe between the ſuperintendants was referred to the parliament; and the 
examination of the accounts of money received and expended, to the members of the 
council, As the new taxes were. only, granted for a year, the ſtates were ſummoned. to 


meet again at the expiration of that period. Such was the regulation concerning * 


collection and e of the ſubſidy granted for carrying on the war. 


The king, in return, fulfilled bis promi ſe if coining a ten 8 of good 


money, and of eſtabliſhing a regular-ſtandard for aſcertaining its weight and purity ; he 


alſo renounced for himſelf, his family, and principal officers, the right whioh they had 


| hitherto enjoyed of exacting from the people, whenever they travelled, wine, provi- 
ſions, horſes, carriages, and in ſhort every thing of which they ſtood in need. And 


he farther engaged never more to extort loans from his ines againſt their wills... 


Alt creditors. were bt to . their debts to- 1 T4 in power, or to prĩ- | 
vileged officers, under pain of forfeiture. and an arbitrary fine; all the debts due to the 
Lombard bankers. (who were always termed uſurers) were declared to be void at the: 


expiration of ten years; and with regard. to all lawful debts, it was decreed chat no debe 


tor could be ſued before any other than the judge of his diſtrict... 


eee the king oxlained.thatalljuriſda@ion ſhould'be confined to the pra-- 
per judges; and. that no man ſhould, in future, be cited to appear before the: officers of? 
the crown; many other abuſes with. regard to privileges claimed, and fees exacted hy ſuch 
officers, were aboliſhed; for the encouragement. of trade, all members ot the council ; pre- 
dents and counſellors. of the parliament; malters.ot. requelts ; maſters of. accounts: 


e af France; receivers; 2 walkers. of n mint; ſeneſchals , king's. amen 


o 
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and in general; all judges and officers, were forbidden to, carry on any kind of traffic, 
directly or indirectly, under pain of confiſcation. of their merchandizes, and arbitrary 
puniſhment; the king promiſed never to convoke the arriere- ban without an evident- 
and urgent neceſſity, nor without the advice of the deputies. of the three eſtates, unleſs. 
an impoſſibility of aſſembling them ſhould ſubſiſt; and all former Ran were to ceaſe. 
© long as the new taxes. ſhould continue. 


The other 3 this ordonnance conſiſted 75 military regulations, tending to ſe- 
eure the inhabitants from being moleſted by the troops on their march; and to prevent: 
an impoſition, then frequent, of exacting payment for men who were not with the army: 
by getting others to anſwer for them when their names were called over; the ſame im- 
poſition too was practiſed with reſpect to horſes, which were, therefore, ordered in fu- 
ture to have ſome particular mark, that the ſame horſe might not appear twice, and (0+ 
produce a double falary to his owner. The ordonnance concluded with a promiſe from. 
the king to-exert his utmoſt efforts for bringing the war. to a. ſpeedy termination, and: 
not to conclude any peace or truce without the advice of a committee of deputies from: 

the three eſtates. This ordonnance was dated the twenty-eighth of December, 1355. 
ſealed on the eighteenth. of Jus following, and 782 on the 8 
of os ſame 277 70 | 


Such i is the fubſtance of that ee ee which formed a a ſubje& of i. 
Aon to contemporary writers, and has even been ſpoken of in terms of triumph by: 
later hiſtorians, To people long accuſtomed. to. a ſtate of abject ſubmiſſion, this parti- 
eipation of power muſt have proved highly flattering ; that they ſhould not have diſ- 
played the moſt rigid moderation in the exerciſe of their newly- acquired privileges, is: 
rather an object of regret than a matter of ſurprize ; the power of appropriating the: 
fupplies, granted by the ſtates, ſhould: certainly, from reſpect to the throne, as well as. 
from motives of expediency, have been confided to the king's miniſters, under the ne- 
veſſary reſponſibility; and the right of making peace formed an eſſential prerogative of 
royalty; veſted in the monarch for the wiſeſt and moſt obvious reaſons. No danger 
<<ould be apprehended from a repetition of the abuſes by which the kingdom had been- 
baraffed during the preceding reign ; for ſince the ſtates. had, very properly, aſſumed to. 
themſelyes. the power of granting ſupplies, the monarch. would naturally be careful not 
to incur. their diſpleaſure by a wanton prodigality,. or the concluſion: of a:diſhonourable. 
peace. By ſecuring that power, the ſtates had eſtabliſhed the moſt effectual and ſaluta- 
ry check to the deſtructive ambition of their monarchs; and, at the ſame time, had: 
opened an eaſy road to the acquiſition of other privileges, and the abolition of other 
"abuſes: had they adhered: firmly to this point, and acted moderately in other reſpects; 
had they endeayoured to ſtrengthen themſelves without degrading their ſovereign; all 
5 calamities in x which the kingdom was, tin rs might eaſily have been 
| avoided, 
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avoided; and this baſis. of a free conſtitution have given birth and nent to: a : fabric 
ſtrong, nn; and durable. | 


Tu meaſures. 0 by the Rates for: procuring, the. neelibey Capplies ponityst inef.. 
fectual and unproductive ; many of the provinces: refuſed to ſubmit to the new taxes, 
and to furniſh their ſtipulated quota. The king had expreſſed his apprehenſions of this 
failure, and had ftrenuoufly recommended the adoption of a-poll-tax ; but the ſtates, 
jealous of their newly-eſtabliſhed power, had refuſed to liſten to his ſuggeſtions. They 7 
were at length, however, compelled. to have recourſe to this meaſure, and a general 5 5 
poll-tax was accordingly eres e on all ſubjects indiſcriminately, without even ex- 15 
cepting the princes of the blood 5, Tt was fixed at four per cent. on thoſe annual in- 
comes which amounted to one banded livres or upwards ; two per cent. on thoſe which 
exceeded forty, and did not amount to a hundred; and one per cent. on all under forty. 

But this tax proved moſt burdenſome and oppreffive-to the poorer claſs of people, ſuch. 
as workmen, labourers, &c. whoſe wages, when they amounted to a hundred ſols, were 
taxed at the rate of ten per cent.; a ſure proof that the ſtates were not guided by the 
beſt principles in the exerciſe of their new privileges. All moveables were taxed at ſour 
livres in the thouſand. Widows, minors, nuns, e monks, and. mendicant ko 

Were alone exempted from the inp, RY . 


While theſe akin were making for „ the ak of 3 1 | 
the firſt ſymptoms of internal commotion-appeared. An inſurrection ofthe populace: 
took place at Arras; and the nobility, in their attempts to quell the revolt, were de- 
feated by. the rebels, and compelled ta quit the city, with-the loſs of twenty perſons of- 
note. This attempt, however, ſoon met with the puniſhment. due to its enormity ;. the 
Mareſchal d'Andreghen, entering the town without any ſhew- of Hoſtility, ſeized a: 
hundred of the principal inſurgents, twenty. of whom were publickly beheaded ;- 
this well-timed exertion. of Swart: had- the deſired effect; and eee, was, bor „ 


the preſent, reſtored. ; 


— 


a The king n. now jefolved be to execute A 3 hits bs had eg bad in contemplation... 
If we may credit the teſtimony of contemporary writers, he had never forgotten the 
death of his favourite Charles de la Cerda, and had determined to inflict an exemplary: 
vengeance on the authors and accomplices of his aſſaſſination, the moment a favourable 

opportunity ſhould oecur . The ſubſequent injuries he had ſuſtained from the = 
of ee and his e their een e to e his N 8 
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conſpitary-i: which they had engaged the dauphin the conſequences: of that»plot,, 
which had been: ſince. diſcovered ; the pardon which he. had. been conſtrained to grant: 
them; their efforts, im the aſſembly of the ſtates· general, to prejudice the three orders 
ggainſt the government; all theſe-circumſtances tended to nouriſh, and ſtrengthen that: 
We Inge to.which. the murder of. his. favorite. had given birth. : 


Jolin; 3 had hitherto diſguiſed his feelings; - and; es the FOR PR | 
of his indignation, his deſire of obtaining a more complete vengeance had enabled him- 
to overcome the natural impetuoſity of his temper. The duke of Normandy contri-- 
buted to the accompliſhment of his ſcheme ; for what paſſed, on: this occaſion, will not. 
permit us to doubt that he entered into the views of his father. That prince was then. 
at Rouen; the capital of his new appanage.. His court was brilliant and numerous ;. 
and he had found means :to induce the king of Navarre, with whom he ſtil maintained 
a cloſe correſpondence; frequently to attend it. The noblemen, in the retinue of. 
Charles the Bad, generally accompanied their maſter-on his excurſions. from Evreux 
to Rouen. The dauphin one day invited that monarch to a grand repaſt; this invita- 
tion was accepted; and. Charles. came, e * a number of his moſt faithful ad- 


Ta Herents.. 


| During the coding night, the king left Manneville, accompanied by a hundred | 
men at arms: among whom were his ſon, the count of Anjou; his brother, the duke of 
Orleans; John of Artois, count of Eu, with his brother Charles of Artois; the coun» 
of Tancarville; the Mareſchal d'Andreghen; and. ſeveral other noblemen. He arrived 
at the gates of Rouen, at the very hour of dinner; and paſſing round the outſide of the 
walls, entereck the caſtle by a private door, and preſented himſelf in the room where tha 
| gueſts were aſſembled. Fhe moment he appeared, every body aroſe from. their ſeats; a 
| goblet of wine was immediately offered him, but he refuſed to take it, and exclaimed; 
with a countenance inflamed. with rage, Let no one ſtir, under pain of death! He 
immediately went up to the king of Navarre and ſecured him. The count of Harcourt. 
attempted to' eſcape, but was inſtantly , ſtopped. All the nobles and knights, in; 
che retinue of Charles the Bad, attempted-to force a: paſſage; ſome few of them eſcaped, 
_ > but the greater part were ſeized and confined in different parts of the caſtle. The 
fing then ſate down to dinner, and when he roſe from table, he ordered the count of 
Harcourt, the lord: of Graville, Maubuè de Mainemars, knight, and Oliver Doublet, 
eſquire, to be put into twocarts; when he mounted his horſe, and attended by his ſon, the 
Adauphin, and his men at arms, he conducted the priſoners to a. field near the town, called 
The Field of Pardon, where he cauſed them to be beheaded, ' A contemporary hiſtorian,"* 


5 
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1 


— 


relates that as the fatal proceſſion was paſſing through the ſtreets of Rouen, che e 
aſtoniſhed at a fight ſo extraordinary and unexpected, attempted to liberate the priſo- 
ners; but the king pulling off his helmet, and making himſelf known, they immediately | 
deſiſted. At the ſame-time John took from his pocket a deed, from whence Teveral ſeals - 
were ſuſpended, and aſſured the people it was a treaty concluded with the king of Eng- 
land. The ſame author adds, that the count of Harcourt, and the three other OE q 
; _ denied to the laſt the exiſtence of _ a nn SR LATE 
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On 90400 b the king's conduct en this occafion, we cannot hut deplore | 
that dangerous impetuoſity of temper, which, leading him to follow the inconfiderate | 7 
dictates of rage, gave an air of injuſtice to all his actions, degraded the dignity > 
of the monarch; and the majeſty” of the throne ; while he might eafily Have gratified a 
reſentment founded in juftice, by ſanctioning his proceedings with the authority of the 
law. The four bodies were fuſpended on the 'public gibbet, and their heads placed on 
lances, fixed for the purpofe. John diſmiſſed all the other priſoners, except the king of 
_ Navarre, Friquet, and a gentleman named Vaubattu. Charles the Bad was conducted —v— 
to the Louvre at Paris; or, according to ſome, to the fortreſs of Gaillard, near An- | 
dely, and from thence to the Chatelet, '9 where he underwent an examination, as we 
learn from the certificate of the Eing 8 ſecretary, annexed to the pF of Fe s exa- 
mination. 


A. D. 1 3 48 J The impriſonment of Charles the Bad, and the' execution of the „FFF 
nobles of Navarre, far from extinguiſhing the zeal of his partizans, only ſerved to light | 3 
the torch of revolt in a part of the province of Normandy. Philip of Navarre, brother | 
to that prince, aſſembled all the friends of his houſe, fortified the towns and caſtles in 
his brother's dominions, placed ſtrong garrifons therein, and expreſſed a determination 
to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity. At the ſame time, he wrote to the king“, 
declaring, that he would never ceaſe to wage war againſt him, ſhould he preſume to 
offer any violence to his brother. The ſeizure now attempted to be made of the do- | 
mains of the king of Navarre, proved as ineffectual as on a former occaſion prior to the Ly : 
treaty of Valognes; Bis troops that were ſtationed in the Codentin reſiſted every effort 
to reduce them. The nobility, too, and moſt of the inhabitants of the Norman towns, | 
being di ſaffected to the government, either embraced the cauſe of the king of Navarre, E 
or obſeryed a ſtrict neutrality. Geoffrey of Harcourt, who, during the preceding 1 reign, 
had directed the Englith arms to, the reduction of Normandy ; ;, and who, after the battle 
of Cregy, had been reconciled to Philip, now, from reſentment for his brother 8 death, 
proyed | himſelf the moſt bitter N which, the king bad to, encounter. py 


Ws 
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Not content with having taken proper meaſures for oppoſing the firſt acts of- John, 
Philip of Navarre and Geoffrey of Harcourt determined to apply for the aſſiſtance of a. 


foreign power, under. whoſe banner the enemies of the ſtate might, at all times, rally. 


They addreſſed themſelves to the king of England?“, who lending a favourable ear to 
their remonſtrances, fent over a paſsport to their agents, to enable them to repair to 
London. He went ſtill farther; as John, when he arreſted the king of Navarre, and 
cauſed the four noblemen to be executed, had accuſed them of a conſpiracy againſt the 
ſtate, and of having concluded a treaty with England, Edward undertook to deſ- 
troy. the 88 of his rival, by ee him of fal ſhood, in the face of all 


Europe. 


: With this view, that monarch addreſſed a manifeſta to the pope, the emperor, and to- 


all the other princes and nobles of Chriſtendom**. *<* The prudent men of the age,” 
_ faid Edward, in this manifeſto, © endeavour to Gia their own faults, by attacking the- 


<. innocence of others: we believe it to be conformable to our duty to God and man, 
< to tear the veil which covers the face of truth, and to expoſe it naked, by wiping 


away, through the means of a public teſtimony, thoſe falſe colours which ſerve to ob- 


« ſcure it. Eyery body knows that John of France, actual poſſeſſor, in ſpite of God and 
««- juſtice, of that kingdom which belongs to us, he having ſtrengthened by an oath his 


& reconciliation with the king of Navarre, and having premiſed that prince to forget 
all paſt ſubjects of diſcontent, which he might have either againſt him or his adhe- 


« rents, has, nevertheleſs, ſeized the count of Harcourt, and ſeveral other noblemen, 
< and has treated them in a manner which our reſpect for the honourable profeflion of 
e arins forbids us to explain. But as the ſaid John of France, in order to juſtify his. 
« conduct, pretends, as we are told, to have in his. poſſeſſion certain letters of the king 
„ of Nayarre and his nobles, by which it appears that they had conſpired againſt him, 


- < and had promiſed to join us, and. to ſurrender the province of Normandy into our 


„ hands; fearful, leſt ſuch reports ſhould injure our honour, and that of the king of 


«« Navarre, and. wiſhing, from the ties of blood by which. we are united, to clear the 


„ ſajd-king of Navarre from this falſe imputation, we declare, on the word of a king, 


and before God, that the king of Navarre and his friends never concluded any treaty 


« with us, never favoured our cauſe, and that, on the contrary, we have ever re- 


« garded theng as our enemies.“ Signed at Weſtminſter, on the fourteenth of. May, 1356. 


The king's enemies aid not fail to circulate this manifeſto, and e but too well 
in accelerating the progreſs of faction, and encreaſing the number of malcontents. The 


prince of. Navarre went to England, accompanied by. Geoffrey of Harcourt, in order to 


preſs the W an. of the 1 1 23, The latter, FOG to the Gates of reſentment. 


1 Rymer, vol. Hi. P. 122, 22 Ib p. 123. 23 Id. ib. 
| immediately 
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immediately after his arrival at London acknowledged Edward for king of France and: 
duke of .Normandy, did homage to him. as ſuch, and confeſſed that he held of him the- 

tordſhip of Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte,, and other conſiderable eſtates in Normandy, 
and finally declared him heir to all his poſſeſſions. Edward, in return, made him his: 
Leutenant i in Normandy. Philip-of Navarre likewiſe did homage to the king of Eng- 
land. In the deed of homage are inſerted the terms of that alliance, the principal con- 
dition of which is the war againſt France, which the contracting parties. bind them- 
ſelves to continue till Edward ſhall have effected the entire conqueſt of the kingdom, 
and procured the liberation of the king of Navarre. The y farther engaged to con- 
clude. no truce nor renn without. the conſent of all . 


The duke of e had, in the mean time, "bad W with. a conſider- 
able re- inforcement of Engliſh **, which, joined to the troops of Navarre, formed a- 
body of forty thouſand men at ams, beſides infantry. A ſhort time before his arrival, 
the count of Tancarville, conſtable of Normandy, and king's Leutenant of that pro- 
vince, had taken the town and caſtle of Evreux, which were firſt pillaged and then re- 
duced to aſhes. The duke of Lancaſter having formed a junction with the forces of 
Philip of Navarre, took poſſeſſion of Breteuil, which he fortified, and from thence: 
eommitted depredations. on the circumjacent country, He then thats into Perche, 
and reduced n which he Amed and partly burned. 


As ſoon as the _ was Py of the invaſion af Me by che duke of Lan- 
_ eaſter, he aſſembled his troops, and took the road to Verneuil, where he expected to 
meet the enemy; but he found that they had altered their courſe, and directed their 
march towards the town of Aigle. Thither he accordingly repaired, but, on his ar- 
xival, he found the Engliſh ſo ſtrongly intrenched in the neighbouring foreſts, that, 
fearful of falling into an. ambuſcade, he thought it prudent to retreat. On his return, 
be took and garriſoned the as; of. ONT: and Ann eee Breteuil, 3 after Is 
vege of two months. ve 8 | 3 


Theſe rranſaRions in pate Ws were but the es to . n ot this cam- 
paign, although the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced that there appeared to be but little time 
left to undertake any enterprize of importance. An enemy more formidable than the 
Navarreſe and the duke of Lancaſter threatened the oppoſite extremity. of the kingdom. 
While John was employed in. the fiege of Breteuil, the prince of Wales was laying 
| waſte the ſouthern parts of France. After paſſing the Garonne, he penetrated into 

A and the Limouſin, which he over-ran with the ier of a torrent. He | 


24. Froiſſard. Grande e Ts h | 
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then entered the province of Berry, and made an unſucceſsful attack on the towns of 
Bourges and Iſſoudun. Preſſing forward with incredible celcrity he arrived on the 
frontiers. of Touraine, when he thought of proceeding to join the duke of Lancafter 
in Perche, but he was informed that all the bridges of the Loire were broken down, 
all the paſſages carefully. guarded, and that the king was at Chartres with a formidable 
ure He en redoleed to haſten back to. n ets Seabees! and Poitou. 


54 


FRY "Bk not bikes: erat of Ho een of FR prince of Wales till his return 
to. Paris, after the reduction of Breteuil. The moment he received the intelligence he 
ſwore, that he would march againſt him, and bring hin to action wherever he ſhould 
find him *5. All the nobility of France had orders to march, and the general rendez- 
vous of the troops was appointed on the frontiers of Touraine and the Bleſois. - While 
the army was aſſembling, the king diſpatched the lords of Craon and Boucicaut, with 
the hermit of Chaumont, to haraſs the prince's troops The French formed an am- 
buſcade in a kind of defile, near Romorantin, where they ſurprized a body of two hun- 
dred lances, whom they attacked with great fury. The Engliſh, however, defended 
_ themſelves with ſuch vigour, that the prinee of Wales had time to come to their aſkſt- 
ance. The French were then obliged to retreat, and to take refuge in the caſtle of | 
Romorantin, the town not being in a ſtate of defence. The prince, determined to re- 
venge this affront, appeared to forget for a time the neceſſity of uſing the utmoſt difpatch 
in his return to Guienne. He ſummoned the three noblemen to furrender at diſ- 
| e Bi and on __ AC laid OE to 5 e which! he loa teas in a few anche 
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"The FEY Wee ei tebe wt this eber, attack; had nearly Ein fatal to 
the Engliſh. © The king, having collected his troops, left Chartres, reached Blois the 
firſt day, and in two days more arrived at Loches, where he learned that the enemy 
had entered Touraine. The prince purſued his route to Poictiers, and endeavoured by 
forced marches, to recover the time he had loft before the caſtle of Romorantin. As 
the two armies advanced towards, Poictiers the diſtance between them gradually dimi- 
niſhed. Already had the French paſſed the fmall river Creuſe by the bridge of Chau- 
vigny, and, marching round a wood, within two ſhort leagues of Poitiers, pitched their 
camp near the village of Maupertuis, when the Engliſh arrived at the ſame fpot, from 
the oppoſite ſide of the wood. Here the prince learned from ſome prifoners that the 
king of France, with his whole army, were before him, and that it was. impoſfible 
either to advanee or retreat without coming to action. He ſent a detachment of two 
hundred men at arms to reconnoitre, and, on their ret urn, he firſt learned the ſtrength 
of tho enemy he had to encounter. But his courage ſeemed to encreaſe with the-danger 


23 Froiſſard, Spicil, Cont de Nang. Grande Chronique, Chron, M 8. c. 
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that threatened U - 6 God's will be done!“ ſaid he, nothing remains but to know 7 
„ how we ſhall fight them to the beſt advantage. It was on Saturday the ſeventeenth | - 
of September, 1356, that the two armies came in ſight of each other. The: Engliſh 
employed the night in fortifying their camp; the ground which the prince had 
pitched on was a ſmall plain, gently inclining, ſurrounded by woods and vineyards, 
and acceſſible only by a narrow defile i in front, which was encloſed. with. thick hedges on 


either ſide; 


But neither 1 courage of the prince nor the . he diſplayed in the chains of his 
ground could poſſibly have availed him in this emergency, had John known how to pro- 
fit by the preſent advantage. The Engliſh army, fatigued with along and toilſome-march,  * 
had for ſome days experienced a. want of proviſions and forage, from the neceſſity of 
returning through a country which they had before laid waſte. Encloſed on all ſides 
by an army more numerous than their own in the proportion of at leaſt eight to one, 
a delay of three days muſt have forced them to lay down their arms, and ſurrender at 
diſcretion. The war would then have been finiſhed ; the capture of the prince of 
Wales would have obliged the king of England to ſubmit to almoſt any terms that 
5 his rival might wiſh to impoſe. But the blind impetuoſity of John deprived the king- 
dom of this advantage, and proved a ſource of endleſs misfortune to himſelf and bis 


People. i SD © | ROT a 


At dawn of thy the king and his cffcers 1 roads which it was e uſual: 2 
\ e previous to an action. He then called ia council of war, which was attended 
by the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon; ;. the count of Ponthieu; James of Bourbon: the- 
duke of Athens, conſtable of France; the counts of Sallebrache, Dammartin, and Venta- 
dour; Mareſchal Andreghen; the lords of Clermont, Saint -Venant, Landas, Fiennes, 
Chatillon, Sully, Nefle, and Duras; Euſtace de Ribaumont Geoffrey de Charny, and 
many other noblemen. Whether the members were apprized of the king's intention. 
and were afraid to oppoſe them, or whether the ſmall number of the enemy inſpired. 
them with a blind confidence, there was not one man, among this crowd of princes and 1 © 
knights, the flower of French chivalry, endued with ſufficient ſpirit or prudence to, 85 
give the only advice that ought to have been purſued. The attack of the enemy's: 
camp was unanimouſly reſol ved on; and the troops accordingly received orders to hold 
themſelves in readineſs. While Euſtace de Ribaumont, John de Landas, and Guichard. 
de Beujeau were employed in reconnoitring the enemy, the king, mounted on a white 
courſer, rode along the ranks and thus addreſſed his men. Soldiers, when you are at of 
“Paris, Chartres, Rouen, or Orleans, you threaten the Engliſh, and wiſh to + ne | 
their preſence with your helmets on; now you are. in their. preſence, yonder they: | 


28 Villaret. 
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« are: if you wiſh to take vengeance for the injuries you have ſuſtained, and'to-puniſh. 

your enemies for what they have made you ſuffer, now is your time, for we ſhall 

_ & certainly fight them.“ The ſoldiers replied to this laconic harangue by proteſtations. 
of courage. and fidelity. | : ; 8 


Joh now np one of the firſt armies that France had produced for a long; 
time; it amounted to more than ſixty thouſand men, among whom were three thouſand: 
Enights bannerets.. The four. ſons of the king, the princes of the blood, and all the 
men of diſtinction in the kingdom, able to bear arms, were aſſembled at e 
To this formidable army was oppoſed a body of eight thouſand men, not more than. 
three thouſand of which were Engliſh, the reſt were chiefly Gaſcons ; but weak as it 
was in compariſon with the enemy whoſe attack it was deſtined'to ſuſtain ; it had the 
advantage af * commanded: by the 1 prince of e the celebrated hero; 


of Cregy. 


The French army was formed' into thiee Ivicons, each containing ſixteen thouſand: 
men at arms, beſides infantry. The firſt was commanded by the king's brother, the duke 
of Orleans; the ſecond by the dauphin, attended by his two brothers, Lewis and John ; 
theſe three princes were entruſted to the care of the lords of St. Venant, de Landas, 
- de Tibault de Bodenay, and. Arnaud de Cervolle; the king reſerved the command of 
the third diviſion for himſelf, attended by his favourite ſon, Philip, then about fourteen 
years of age. Phe three knights, whom he had ſent to reconnoitre the enemy's poſi- 
tion, brought him word that the prince of Wales had ſtrongly fortified his poſt ; and: 
that, in order to attack him, it would be neceſſary to paſs throngh a defile, ſo narrow 
as ſcarcely to admit four men abreaſt, and well guarded. by thick hedges that afforded a 
complete: ſhelter to the enemy. The king aſked Euſtace de Ribaumont, which was the 
beſt mode of beginning the attack ; and that nobleman adviſed. him to diſmount all the- 
men at arms, except three hundred of the braveſt and beſt mounted, who ſhould lead. 
the way, and endeavour to force a paſſage” through. the Engliſh archers. This advice 
- being approved, orders were given accordingly ; all the men at arms, diſmounted, except 
the three hundred that were to begin the attack; under the command of mareſchals Cler- 
mont and D*Andreghen, and the German cavalry who were deſtined to ſupport them.. 
The men at arms were ordered to take off their ſpurs, and to cut their lances down ta 


mo feet, for the greater convenience of engaging in cloſe fight. 


As . as the troops began to move, they were Mp by the appearance of the car- 
dinal de Perigord, the Pope's legate, who having learned the approach of the two armies 
to each other, had haſtened to prevent, if poſſible, the effuſion of blood. By John's 
permiſſion, he repaired to the prince of Wales, whom he found ſenſible of his dangerous 
fituation; and indeed, willing to liſten to any terms of accommodation that were not 


5 inconſiſtent with his own Damour, and with that of N he even offered to pur- 
; chaſe 


„ 
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chaſe a retreat, by a ceſſion of all the conqueſts. he had made in tlie eourſè of tliat and 
the preceding campaign; by reſtoring all the priſoners and booty he had taken; and by: 
engaging not to bear arms againſt France for ſeven. years. But John peremptorily in- 
ſiſted, that the prince ſhould ſurrender himſelf prifoner, with a hundred of his knights: 
the negociation, therefore, was broken off, Edward declaring, that he would never ac- 
cede to ſuch diſhonourable terms ; and that, whatever fortune might tens him, Eng>- 
land monte: never have his ranſom. to PSF | 


Both ſides now prepared for action, thourh the day was ſo far advanced, that it was 
found neceſſary to defer it till the next morning; ang, during the night, the Engliſh. 
prince ſtrengthened, by additional entrenchments, the poſt he had ſo judiciouſly choſen. 
Early in the morning of the nineteenth of September, the two armies were drawn up- 
in order of battle ; the French were diſpoſed as before; and the prince of Wales had, - 
in imitation of his adverſary, alſo divided his army into three lines; the van was com- 
manded by the earl of Warwick, the main body by the prince himſelf, and the rear by 
the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk. The lords Chandos, Audley, and many other brave 
and experienced officers, were at the head of different corps. Edward had alſo. taken 
the precaution to place the captal de Buche, with three hundred men at arms, and as 


many archers, behind an elevated ſpot, at the foot of which the dauphin's diviſion was 


poſted ; and he lined the hedges on + both ones 1 the defile which Jes. to his: camp with. 


= body of his beſt archers. 


Juſt before the he began, the cardinalde Perigord, being reſolved to make one final 
effort for an accommodation, again appeared. at the head of the French army; but the 
king and his generals told him they would liſten to no terms, and adviſed him to make 
a haſty retreat, or he might perhaps have reaſon to repent his forwardneſs. He then: 
took his leave of John, and ring up to the prince of Wales, ſaid, © My fair ſon, do- 
your beſt, for you muſt fight.“ It is our. intention ſo to do,“ replied Edward; and. 


„may God aſſiſt the juſt as l. 


The ſignal. for battle was given about nine in the morning, when the three hundred? 
men at arms, under the conduct of mareſchals D' Andreghen and de Clermont entered 
the defile, in order to clear the paſſage for the reſt of the troops; but the Engliſh. 
archers plied their arrows with ſuch effect, that the lane was, in a manner ſtopped up 
with the bodies of men and horſes, ſo that the laſt ranks were unable to advance. The 
two mareſchals, however, and ſome. of. their beſt-mounted followers, forced their way- 


o the end, and attacked the yan of the. Engliſh with great intrepidity ; but their cou-- 


rage was ineteetua}; overcome by . they were almoſt ee 8 
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hs either killed or taken. Mareſchal de Clermont was flain by Lord Chandos, who, 
having had ſome altercation with him on the preceding day, determined to decide the 
quarrel, the moment they ſhould meet in battle“; and D' Andreghen was felled to the 
ground by the lord Audley, who took him priſoner. This firſt check, trifling as it 
appeared, decided the fate of the day : the men at arms, who had been prevented from 


reaching the end of the defile, turned the heads of their horſes, and flying back 


with precipitation on the dauphin's diviſion, threw it into confuſion. Thofe 
who were diſmounted, quitted the ranks, and ran towards their horſes ; and at that 
moment the captal de Buche ruſhed from his ſtation, and attacked them in flank with 


5 great fury. The noblemen who attended the dauphin and his two brothers, inſtead 
of attempting to remedy the diſorder, occaftoned by the attack of fix hundred men on 


a body of twenty thouſand, gave way to the ſuggeſtions of fear, and taking the young 
princes off the field, ſought to conceal their own cowardice heneath the ſpecious pretext 


of preſerving the hopes of the ſtate. The duke of Orleans, who commanded the 


fecond di viſton, acted ftill more cowardly, by ſetting an example of flight to his men, 
even before he had drawn his ſword. The prince of Wales, obſerving the confuſion that 


no prevailed in the French army, mounted his horfe, and gave orders to ſuch of his 
men at arms as had hitherto fought on foot to follow his example. Lord Chandos, who 


was near him during the whole action, ſaid, + Come along, Sir, the victory i is our 
„% own; nothing now remains but to attack the battalion commanded by the king.“ 
Pointing to the king of France, who was diſtinguiſhed by his martial air, and by a 


coat of mail, embelliſhed with golden fleurs de lis, he exclaimed, + I know that his 


« courage will prevent him from flying; ſo, with the aid of God and St. George, we 
< ſhall ſoon have him in our power.” Come along, Chandos,” replied the prince, 
« no one, this day, ſhall ſee me retreat. He then advanced to attack the king's 


diviſion, which ſtill remained entire, though ſomewhat diſmayed by the flight of their 


NH and was far ſuperior in numbers to the whole Engliſh 1 5 


The battle now became 8 ; the king af „ enraged at the deſertion of his 


| two firſt diviſions, determined, by his own conduct, to ſet a worthy example to his re- 


maining treops: never did monarch diſplay a greater intrepidity of ſoul than John 
evinced on this memorable occaſion. Had a fiſth part of thoſe that accompanied him 


exhibited the ſame determined courage, the fortune of the day might probably have 
been changed. He gave his orders with the utmoſt tranquillity, arranged his troops, 


and preſented a firm front to the enemy. The ſhock was dreadful ; neither party could 
claim a ſuperiority of valour in the bloody fray ; equal reſolution appeared on both 
fides ; and the ground, {trewed with the bodies of the dead and dying, was now 1155 gh 


inch 2 inch. 
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That a whole nation may not be involved in diſgrace for the cowardice: of a few, 
the names of thoſe brave men, who by their ſpirited, though ſucceſsleſs efforts, preſer- 
ved the fame they had juſtly acquired, and did honour to their country, ought to be re- 
corded in hiſtory. The chief of theſe were the duke of Bourbon; James of Bourbon; 
John and James of A ois; the duke of Athens; John de Melun, count of Tancar-- 
ville, with his three ſons, William, archbiſhop of Sens, and John and Simon de Me- 
lun; Arnaut Chauveau, biſhop of Chalons,. in Champagne ; the lords of Pons, Par- 
thenay, Damp-Marie, Montabouton, Surgeres, Rochefoucault, Saintre, L'Angle, Ar- 
genton, Linieres, Montandre, Rochechouart, Aulnoy, Beaujeu, Chateau- Villain, 
M ontpenſier, Ventadour, Cervolle, Mareuil, La Tour, Charenton, Montagu, Roche- 
fort, La Chaire, Apchon, Linal, Norvel, Pierre- Buffiere, Meale, Caine val, peas 
zier, W ys Monſant and 3 „ 


This wotthy band of valorous crowding round their prince, long enabled "Ol 
to reſiſt the impetuous attacks of the enemy. A body of German cavalry, commanded 
by the counts of Sarbruck, N Jydo, and Naſſau, being placed in the front, the prince of 
Wales ruſhed on them with great fury, ſoon routed them, killed two of their leaders, 
and took the third priſoner. Still, however, the French, animated by the preſence 
and example of their ſovereign, made a deſperate reſiſtance. But the duke of Athens 
being ſlain, his brigade gave way, and left the king to ſuſtain the undivided fury of the 
Engliſh. His fon Philip, fighting by his fide, diſplayed: an intrepidity ſuperior to his 
age; whenever a blow was aimed at his father, he ruſhed forward to catch it; and the 
wound he received, in thus nobly diſcharging the duties of a child and a hero, was the 
moſt glorious of any that was inflicted that day. The duke of Bourborr was by this 
time Qlain, and the ſtandard of France lay proſtrate on the ground; claſped in the life- 
leſs arms.of the valiant Charny, who had refuſed to quit the precious charge. The 

ranks were thinned; the carnage was dreadful; but the king ſeemed to riſe ſuperior to 
misfortune, and rally ing round his perſon the few ſurviving nobles, determined, by a 
deſperate effort, to retrieve, if poſſible, the fort une of the day. Wielding his axe with 
amazing ſtrength and dexterity, he dealt deſtruction to all who dared to approach him: 
in vain did his enemies exhort him to yield; he ſeemed intent on death or victory, But 
exhauſted, at length, by ſuch violent and continued exertion, aud having received two 
wounds in the fate, from the, loſs of his helmet, which had fallen off i in the heat 
'of the action, x French. weight, who had been expelled his country for a murder 
committed ini a. private war, approached him, and again exhorted him to ſurrender. 
„% To whom ſhall I ſurrender ?” ſaid the king, « where is my couſin, the prince of 
Wales; could I ſee him, I might conſent to ſurrender.” , < The prince,” anſwered 
the knight, « is not here, but ſurrender to me, and I will conduct you to him. 
« Who are you ?”” replied the king: © Sire,” faid he, Fam Denis de Morbec, a 
& knight of Artois ; 3 ſerye the king of England, becauſe I cannot return to France, 
Vor. II. N 5 = | - 0B FO 
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«. taving ſpent my fortune.“ John Gn threw, down his gauntlet, ſaying to; Denis, . 


To you I yield myſelf.” 


: The prince of Wales, who had. purſued the fugitives to ſome diſtance, finding the 
field entirely clear on his return, had ordered a tent to be pitched, that he might repoſe 


himſelf after the fatigue of the battle. Having enquired after the king of France, 


and found that he had not fled, he diſpatched the earl of Warwick, and lord Cobham, 


in ſearch of him; and theſe noblemen arrived juſt in time to ſave the life of the captive 
prinee, which was in as much danger after he had ſurrendered, as it had been during the 


heat of the action; from a violent altercation- which had ariſen between a party of 


Engliſh and Gaſcon ſoldiers, who had taken him from Morbec, and were diſputing 


about his ranſom. When Warwick and Cobham appeared, their preſence put a ſtop to 
the contention : they approached the king with the greateſt demonſtrations of reſpect, 


anch offered co conduct him to the ry of Wales. 


France loſt 6n „„ day, ſix thouſand of her braveſt citizens; among tho 


1 who fell in the action were, the mareſchal Clermont; Peter, duke of Bourbon; 


Robert de Duras; the duke of Athens; Geoffrey de Charny; Richard de Beaujeu ; 
William de Neſle; the lords of Surgeres, Rochefoucault, la Fayette, Laval, Humieres, 
Urfe, l' Angle, Dammartin, Pons, Montagu, Chambly, la Heuſe, la Jour, Ribaumont, 


and the biſhop of Chalons?®.. There was: ſcarcely a noble family in the kingdom bu: 


had to deplore the loſs of a relation. The priſoners, were ſtill more numerous than the 


lain; for beſides the king and his. ſon Philip, there were taken three princes of the 
blood, the counts. of Eu, Ponthieu, and Tancarville; one archbiſhop; ſeventecn 


counts; and fifteen hundred barons, knights, and gentlemen, beſides ſeveral thouſand 
men at arms 3%. Among the priſoners, the three ſons of the count of Tancarville ; 
the lord of Pompadour ; the counts of. Vaudemont. and Vendome, Graville and Etampes ; 
John of Saintre, who was efteemed the braveſt knight of his time; James of Bourbon; 
the. two princes of Artois ; the lords of Rochechouart, Damp-Marie, Parthenai, Mon- 


tandre, Brunes, Malval, Pierre-Bufhere, Sauverac and Grenville. 


Al | hiſtorians. unite in. declaring. that. the generoſity. diſplayed by the conquerors 


29--As this prelate, and thearchbiſhop of Sens, were both preſent at the battle of Poictiers, it is evident that the ; 
8 which compelled the ecclefiaftics to perſonal ſervice in the wars, ſtill ſubſiſted in ſeveral parts of 
France. The laws of the church expreſsly condemned this cuſtom, to which the clergy were rendered ſubięct by 
their temporal poſſeſſions. The contradiction which prevailed in this reſpect between the French goyernment and 
the national religion, continued to obtain, i in its full force, till the reign of Francis the Firſt; who, by an edict of the 


fourth of July, 1541, exempted the clergy from the obligation of perſonal attendance in the field, on condition of 


paying a certain. ſum in lieu, of it. By a contract paſſed on- the twenty- ninth of April, 1636, under the reign of > 


Lewis the Thirteenth, they were totally releaſed from the duties of military ſervice, Villaret. t. ix, p. 189. 
30 P. Emil. p. 197. R. e Pp: 2 £343 to 255. Kayghtan, col. 1 5 
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after the battle, added a new luſtre to their victory. Minds the moſt brutal: may be. 
endued with courage! and ignorance of danger may impel the callous and unfceling: 
ſoul to exertions of valour; but the virtues of moderation and humanity are indiſpen-. 
ſably requiſite to the formation of a hero; and never did mortal poſſeſs thoſe virtues 
in a more eminent degree than young Edward. Though furious amidſt the din of bat - 
tle, he was now all mildneſs and humility, When, the captive monarch approached his 
tent, the prince went forth to meet him, with a countenance that beſpoke the ſympa- 
thetic feelings of his mind; he received John with every poſlible mark of tenderneſs 
and regard; attempted to ſoothe him by the moſt conſolatory language that dignified, 
compaſſion could ſuggeſt; paid the tribute of praiſe that was due to his. valour; aſs 
cribed his own ſucceſs. to accident, -that often, he obſerved, overturned. the beſt con- 
certed. plans; and, finally, aſſured him he had fallen into the hands of thoſe Who 
knew how to henour his virtues, and to reſpect his misfortunes. John's conduct, on 
this trying occaſion, ſhewed him 'worthy the generous treatment he experienced ; ke 
fuffered no mean depreſſion of ſpirits to render him forgetful of his own dignity ; or to 
fink the ſovereign in the captive. More affected by the liberality of Edward, than by 
his own calamities ; he confeſſed he was conſcious that the defeat he had ſuſtained coult! 
not be aſcribed to any impropriety of conduct in him, nor could poffibly convey the 
ſmalleſt reflection upon his honour; and he expreſſed his ſatisfaction that, ſince he was 
doomed to- captivity, he was: ſo fortunate as to be priſoner to the moſt gallant and, 
generous prince in the univerſe. 


Young Edward ordered a repaſt to be 9 in his own tent for the royal pte 
and affiſted in ſerving him: he conſtantly refuſed to be ſeated at table, declaring that 
he knew too well the diſtance between a ſubject and a ſovereign to be guilty of ſuch an * 
unpropriety. The French officers who had been taken in the battle, were ſtricken with 
aſtoniſhment at this ſingular inſtance of generoſity and moderation ; regarding the 
prince as a being of ſome ſuperior ſpecies, their admixation was mingled with reverential 
awe ;, and the veneration they manifeſted for the great qualities he diſplayed, was only 
checked by the reflection that their country was reduced to a ſituation more pregnant 
with danger, from being expoſed to the reſentment of an enemy poſſeſſed of ſuch EX» 
traordinary endowments. . 


This 8 event was productive of the moſt fatal 3 to'the 2 | 
and tranquillity of France. The' prince of Wales having continued: his 'march to 


Bourdeaux, the dauphin, inſtead of rallying his troops and attacking him on the road, 
when encumbered with n returned to Paris. But his appearance in the comet by no 


ET Froiffard, L i. c. 168. 
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means diminiſhed that conſternation which the dreadful intelligence of the defeat at 
Poictiers had univerſally diffuſed. The ſafety of the ſtate appeared wholly to depend 
on him; and his paſt conduct was not calculated to inſpire confidence. His incon- 
ſiderate engagement in the conſpiracy formed by the king of Navarre had induced 

people to conceive a very unfavourable opinion of him; and his haſty retreat from the 
Tate battle, where he had failed in his duty to his father, his king, and his country, 
rendered his courage more than ſuſpected. Theſe firſt Cs contributed not a 
little. to diſturb the commencement of his adminiſtration. He experienced contra- 
ditions which put his ſpirit to the teſt ; but his genius bing compelled to develope 
itſelf by the obſtacles he encountered, he became inured to buſineſs from habit and ne- 
ceſſity. He gained by application the eſteem he had loſt by his weakneſs; aud final] y 
acquired, by the prudence of his conduct, the flattering h of e, and reſ- 


15 torer of the 1 Y- e 4 


The firſt object of Charles, on his return to the e was to cul the minds of 
the people, and to give ſome conſiſtency to the government, which the captivity: of the 
king left, in ſome meaſure, without a guide. Some time before the battle of Poitiers, 
the duke of Normandy had been created lieutenant of the kingdom“, as appears by let- 
ters of the preceding months of June and September, in which he aſſumes that title. 
The exact degree of authority which that office conferred is not aſcertained; but, 
whatever it might be, it was certainly inſufficient to ſanction the free and unreſerved 
exerciſe of the ſovereign power. In that capacity, however, Charles haſtened the 
convention of the ſtates, 2 accordingly, met on the Erenteenth of October. 


The firſt 4 of this aſſembly was ah acknowledgment of the authority of the heir 
apparent, as lieutenant general of the kingdom. He did not aſſume the title of Regent 
till two years after, when he had attained the age 6f twenty-one ; for, according to the 
laws of France, no minor could be appointed to the regency. This was doubtleſs one 
of the principal motives which engaged Charles, on his acceſſion to the throne, to iſſue 
that ędict, by which the kings of France were declared to be of age at fourteen. He 
wiſhed to prevent the inconveniences ariſing from the too long minority of princes ; 
inconveniences which he himſelf had experienced; for it is certain that could he have 
aſſumed the quality of regent, immediately after the battle of Poitiers, that title, ſupe- 
rior. to the rank of lieutenant, would have rendered his power more efficient, and have 
1 him to reſtrain his 1e within the bounds of: their duty. 


32 Froiſſard. Mem. de Litt. Hiſt du roi de Navarre. par M. Secouſſe. 
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The members of the ſtates evinced a diſpoſition very different from that which the 


preſent ſituation of affairs required. While the kingdom ſtood in need of immediate 


relief, they talked of nothing but abuſes and reform: inſtead of re-eſtabliſhing the 
finances, they waſted their time in complaints againſt thoſe who had formerly been en- 

truſted with the adminiſtration thereof. A cordial union of all the orders was ne- 
ceſſary to oppoſe the powerful efforts of the formidable enemy they had to encounter ; 
but a general diviſion appeared among them, and in nothing were ny N ex 


ny in murmurs of diſcontent. 


The nobility who, ſince the commencement of the war with England, had faffered 


conſiderably, now found their credit and influence reduced almoſt to nothing ; the 


battle of Cregy had diminiſhed their numbers, and the defeat at Poitiers had completed. 


their ruin. The braveſt noblemen and gentlemen had either loſt their lives or liberties 
on that diſaſtrous day; and ſuch as had diſhonoured themſelves by an ignominious 
flight, become objects of general contempt. or deteſtation, did not dare to ſhew their 
faces i in public. Thoſe who were not preſent at the battle were minors whoſe tender 
years incapacitated them from bearing arms. Moſt of the ſurviving nobility augmented the 
odium under which their order laboured by an ill-timed diſplay of oſtentation and lux- 


ury. Gaming, and every ſpecies of debauchery were now at the heighth. The people. 


were enraged at feeing the money which they had granted for carrying on the war, 
conſumed in ſuperfluous expences. It was then that the inhabitants of the country 
thought themſelves entitled to retort on the nobles the injurious appellation of Facques 
Bonhomme, with which they ſtigmatized ſuch as were accuſed of having deſerted their 


ſovereign at the battle of Poictiers. 
the people ſhould have acquired a ſuperiority in the aſſembly of the ſtates; what uſe they 


made of that advantage will ſoon be ſeen. 


It is not ſurpriſing that, under theſe eircumſtances, 


The aſſembly, compoſed of eig hundred e was - hoon by the Chan- 


cellor, who, in the prince's name, explained the preſent fituation of the kingdom, and 
aſked advice and aſſiſtance, as well for the defence and government of the realm, as for 
the releaſe of the king. The three orders then defired time to deliberate on theſe 


matters, before they ſhould be called on to make any propoſals; this requeſt was made 


by John de Craon, archbiſhop of Rheims, in the name of the clergy; by the king's 


brother, the duke of Orleans, in the name of the nobility ; and by Stephen Marcel, 
provoft of the merchants of Paris, in the name of the commons, or third eſtate.” The 
dauphin, having given his conſent, the conferences were opened the next day, at the 
convent of the cordeliers, where the three orders aſſembled in ſeparate ' apartments. 
Some members of the king's council had been appointed to attend the conferences; hut 
as their preſence operated as a reſtraint on the freedom of debate, the deputies inſiſted. 


they ſhould retire. 


| After 
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| Aﬀer'a week paſſed in uſeleſs. diſcuſſion, on various ſubjects, without any fixed objech 
in view, they found it neceſſary to. appoint a committee of fifty perſons, taken, from. 
the three orders, to draw up a project of reform,. to be preſented. for the approba-- 
tion of the general aſſembly. The choice, as might naturally be expected from the. 
temper of the times, fell upon ſeveral members to whom the dauphin and his council, 
had the ſtrongeſt objections. When they hail drawn up ſeveral articles, the aſſembly 
requeſted. Charles to-go to the Cordeliers ; where, before they delivered the reſolution. 
they had come to, they wiſhed to exact from him an oath of ſecrecy. This requeſt, 
however, the prince with becoming ſpirit rejected as injurious to his dignity ; they then 
wpolented- to him the heads of thoſe demands which were the reſult of. their — 


Robert de Coq. biſhop: of Laon, who was appointed by the members to communicate 
their ſentiments, obſerved that the cauſe of all the calamities with which. the kingdom 
was afflicted, was to be found in that vicious adminiſtration which. called for an imme- 
diate remedy : that the miniſters and counſellors, by whom the king had been hitherto 
| farrounded , had been guilty of the moſt heinous offences; that they ought; there- 
fore; to ſuffer degradation, to be deprived of their places, and to have their effects confiſ- 
cated; chat as ſome of them were exempt, by their profeſſion, from the temporal juriſ- 
diction, the dauphin ought to write himſelf to the pope, to requeſt permiſſion of his. 
holineſs for the ſtates to appoint commiſſioners who might be authorized to. paſs a. 
definitive ſentence on ſuch eccleſiaſtics as ould be. found guilty of en in. 


office. 


* 


Le Coq then gave in a liſt of proſcriptions, which contained the names "of twenty» 
two perſons. At the head of the liſt was Peter de la Foreſt, chancellor of France, and. 
archbiſhop of Rouen; then followed Simon de Buſh, firſt preſident of the parlia-- 
ment; Robert de Lorris, chamberlain to the king; John Chamillart, and Peter d'Orge-- 
mont, preſidents of the. parliament ; Nicholas Braque, maitre d'hotel to the king; 
John Poilvillain, maſter of the mint; Enguerrand du Petit Cellier, and Bernard de. 
Fermont, treaſurers to the war department; Stephen de Paris, Peter de la Charité 
and Ancel Coquart, maſters of requeſts;. Robert Deſpreaux, king's notary or ſecretary ; 
John Turpin, knight of requeſts. in the parliament; John d'Auxerre, maſter of ac- 
counts; John de Brechaigne, king's valet de chambre; Borgne de Beauſſe, maſter of 
the ſtables ; Geoffrey le Mazanier, cup-bearer (the three laſt belonged to the dauphin's. 
houſhold) and Regnaut Meſchin, abbot of Falaiſe. The ſtates accuſed theſe miniſters. 
and officers ** of having flattered the king, of having paid no regard, in theiradvice; 
I cither to mr fear of God, the honour o* the Ben or the miſery of the 


5 : ; 23 Froiſſard. Chron. de St. Denis. 
F | . 1 people; 
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4 people; of having: confined, their attention ſolely to the: acquiſition: of! wealth, 
% the extortion. of exceſſive. donations, and to. the procuring: for: themſelves. or: 
«. their friends ner and places; and ee of. having: concealed. the: truth» 


&«. from the king.” 


After theſe general repreſentations, which might, with equal juſtice, be applied to 
almoſt any miniſters, of any country, the members proceeded to ſtate the project they had 


formed for remedying ſuch diſorders. They declared the neceſſity of chuſing from. 
among themſelves, reformers, authoriſed-by expreſs commiſſions, to repreſs all malver-- 
ſations in public officers; they maintained that the dauphin ought to form. a council. 


comprized of four. prelates, , twelve knights, and twelve members of the third eftate ;.. . 


and that nothing, ſhould be decided without. the advice and approbation of theſe. 
twenty-eight counſellors. The deputies concluded their remonſtrance by demanding. 
the releaſe of the king of Navarre; a demand which plainly proved that their conduct. 
was actuated. by very different motives from thoſe of patriotiſm, and concern for the 


welfare of the people. John de Pequigny, for.the nobility; Nicholas le Chanteu, ad vo- 
cate, and Stephen Marcel, for the third eſtate, confirmed all that the biſhop of Laon had 


advanced, in the name of the aſſembly. 8 8 | 4 


The Jahn, „ he had reaſon to ſuſpect the diſaffection of the ſtates, 
never imagined they would venture to make ſuch propoſals as theſe. Surprized at the 
boldneſs of the members, he replied that he would examine, in concert with his 


council, the nature of their demands... In. the mean time, he expreſſed: a wiſh to know. 


hat aſſiſtance the ſtates could afford in the preſent conjuncture. The members an- 
ſwered, that, if. their demands were complied with, they would engage to maintain 
thirty thouſand men at arms, and that in order to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies for their 
ſupport, they would eſtabliſh a tax of one. tenth and a half, or of three twentieths on 


all annual incomes, as well of eccleſiaſtics as of the nobles; and that the third eſtate | 


would pay. for the equipment and. ſupport of one thouſaud men. at arms, for every 
twenty hearths. They then deſired, in order to aſcertain how far ſuch an impoſt would 


ſuffice for the ſupport: of the propoſed number of troops, that the aſſembly aaa be 


prorogued till the commencement ol the third week after Eaſter. 


The prince 8 1 were, for. ſome tne, 1 | as to. the propricty of. r or 


| rejecting theſe propoſals; thoſe who were included in the liſt of proſeriptions naturally 
inclined to reject them. Some of theſe ſecretly negociated with the members of the 
aſſembly, in the hope of obtaining ſome modification of the conditions propoſed; but they 


remained reſolute. - At length it was reſolved, by a majority of votes, that the dauphin 


ſhould comply with the demands which had been preferred to him. Charles was aware 
of the conſequence of ſuch a condeſcenſion, which muſt r prove fatal to his own 


- 
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authority, but unwilling to act in eontradiction to the opinion of his council, he feigned 
a compliance with the reſolution adopted hy the ſtates, and promiſed to attend the 
aſſembly, on the eve of the feſtival of All- Saints, in order to give his formal confent to | 
the various articles. | 


* 
- : 


But while the dauphin openly flattered the deputies with the hope that their 
projects would be crowned with ſucceſs, he ſecretly adopted meaſures ſor diſconcerting 
them. The matter was again diſcuſſed by his council, the members whereof finally 
decided, that the prince was deeply intereſted in promoting the diflolution of an aſſem- 
Bly, who ſought to annihilate the royal authority, and, profiting by the critical ſituation . 
of affairs, endeavoured to ſeize the reins of government. On the day appointed for the 
publication of the ordonnance decreed by the ſtates, the deputies aſſembled. The 
people, collecting in crowds: about the gate of the palace, awaited the effect of the 
dauphin's promiſes, which had been induſtriouſly circulated throughout the city. His 
arrival, however, ſoon deſtroyed all their hopes; the moment he arrived at the palace- 
gate, he ſent an order to the ſtates to depute nine of their members, whom he named, 
to attend him—thefe were, the archbiſhops of Lyons and Rheims, with the biſhop of 
Laon, from the clergy; Valeran de Luxembourg, the lord of Conflans, and John de 
Pequigny, from the nobles; and from the third eſtate, Stephen Marcel, provoſt of the 
merchants of Paris, Charles Conſac, alderman, and Nicholas le Chanteur, who were 
accompanied by ſeyeral of the deputies from the principal towns. When they came into. 
the prince's preſence, he told them, in the hearing of all preſent, that he expected 
news from the king, without whoſe orders he could come to no deciſion ; and that he 
had likewiſe reſolved to conſult his uncle, the emperor ; for which reaſon he required. 
a farther delay, and with that view adjourned the aſſembly till the Thurſday following. 
The ftates began to- murmur, but the duke of Orleans exerted his eloquence with 
fucceſs, in juſtifying the conduct of the dauphin, and calmed the riſing tumult. The 
aſſembly then broke up; and ſeveral of the deputies either foreſeeing how this matter 
would terminate, or elſe being bribed by the members of the council, withdrew from the 
capital and returned to their reſpective homes. Two days after this, the duke of Nor- 
mandy ſent for ſome of the deputies, to whom he declared his intention, which he 
defired they would communicate to the reſt. He ordered them to retire till farther 


orders; and told them, that he would aſſemble them when he thought proper ; that at 


preſent. he could come to no reſolution till he knew his father's intentions; and had 
conſulted his uncle whom he meant to viſit immediately. After 15 conciſe decla- 
ration of his will, he diſmiſſed them 


c 


— 


Many ot the deputies . their beten of the Wap bin' 8 3 but as 
rhere was no 28 for prolonging the ä they were obliged to ſubmit. Previous 
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to their diſſolution, they drew up an account of their debates, a copy of which 
was delivered to each member, that they might be Ss they ſaid, to juſtify their. 
eonduct. | 


While the ſtates of the Langue d' Oil, aſſembled at Paris, were thus engaged i in- 
fowing diſcord between the prince and the people.; the ſtates of Languedoc %, convened: 
by the count of Armagnac, king's lieutenant of thoſe provinces, gave the moſt 
ſtriking proofs of their fidelity and attachment. They aſſembled at Toulouſe, where 
_they unanimouſly agreed to raiſe: and ſupport five thouſand men at arms, with at leaſt 
"two horſes for each, one thouſand archers on horſeback, and. two thouſand infantry. 
Not ſatisfied with having granted this voluntary aid, in proof of their loyalty, the 
ſtates ordained that neither men nor women ſhould wear gold, ſilver, pearls, rich furs, 
or other coſtly embelliſhments, for the ſpace of a year, unleſs. the king ſhould recover 
kis liberty before the expiration of that term; all minſtrels and farce- players were 
forbidden to follow their profeſſion during the ſame period. The count of Ar- 
magnac ſent a deputy from each of the three orders to Paris, to impart the decrees 
of the ſtates to the dauphin, who immediately confirmed them. 


| The reſolution adopted by the ſtates- general, previous to their diſſolution, to draw 
up an account of their proceedings, was chiefly the work of Robert le Coq, and Stephen. 
Marcel, two of the moſt dangerous characters of the ages. The firſt, a meddling 
prieſt, who, having inſinuated himſelf into the good graces of kings Philip and John, 
was firſt raiſed from the ſtation of private advocate, to: the more important charges of 
counſellor and adyocate-general ; and was afterwards promoted to the dignities of biſhop. 
and duke of Laon; loaded with the favours of his ſovereigns, he became one of their 
moſt bitter enemies, without the ability to adduce a fingle circumſtance, that could 
either juſtify or palliate his ingratitude. Stephen Marcel was one of thoſe men, whom 
almoſt every nation has, in times of tumult and «diſorder, produced; a ſpecious dema- 
gogue, who aſſumed the appellation of man, in order to become maſter, of the people; 
who talked loudly of the majeſty of the people, with a view to reduce them to a ſtate 
of humiliation the moſt abject ; who taught the people to lord it over their ſuperiors, 
that he might tyrannize over them; who flattered their paſſions. that he might gratify | 
bis own; who rendered their vanity the inſtrument of his pride, and made their boaſted 
rights productive of miſery to themſelves, and ſubſervient to his own. ambitious pur- 
poſes. Artful, vindictive, treacherous and overbearing, his cruelty was only equalled 
by his inſolence; dead to honour, and callous to remorſe, his abje& ſoul was marked. 
by none of thoſe ſtriking features which even villainy, of OT OE not un- 
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33 exllibits. His dark intrigues, his open profeſſions, and his place of provoſt 
of the merchants of Paris, all contributed to ſecure that extraordinary degree of popu- 
latity, which it was his grand object to acquire, as the only poſſible means of elevation. 
for a man of his birth and principles. The honor recently conferred on him, of being 
appointed chief of the deputies of the third eflate in the laſt general aſſemblies, con- 
ſiderably augmented the credit he already enjoyed. That credit he exerted to the de · 
gradation of the ſovereign authority: with a mad rabble at his heels, whom he had 
ſeduced from their duty, he was frequently ſeen to brandiſh the torch of ſedition, and 
to give the ſignal for murder. He wiſhed to overturn the whole fabric of government, 
and raiſe himſelf upon its ruins. That he had long meditated this deſign is certain. 
He had entered into the conſpiracy projected by the king of Navarre, with whom he 
maintained a cloſe correſpondence. He had been at Evreux, where he remained con- 
cealed for ſome time, during which he had many private conferences with Charles the 


Bad. Theſe intrigues were, probably, not diſcovered, fince he was Str ahpmin promoted 
to the office of provoſt of the merchants, | 


The ſtates not bg granted any ſubſidy, previous to their diſſolution, the dau- 
phin made ſeveral applications to Marcel and the aldermen, in the hope of obtaining 
ſome aſſiſtance; but they rejected his requeſts without ceremony, declaring they would 
grant nothing unleſs the eſtates were aſſembled. As the prince had {trong reaſons for 
not conſenting to this propoſal, he had recourſe to another method; he ſent the 
members of his council to the different towns of the kingdom, to exhort the inha- 
© bitants to contribute to the defence of the ſtate. - While he was waiting to ſee the 

effect of theſe deputations, he repaired to Metz, where his uncle, the emperor, then 
reſided. Vx bo 


Charles the Fourth, ſon to John, king of Bohemia, had been choſen king of the 
Romans, ſo early as the year 1346. He ſucceeded to the kingdom of Bohemia on the 
death of his father at the battle of Cregy, where he himſelf was wounded 39. It was 
this prince who, to induce the pope to favour his promotion to the empire, was 
weak enough to ſign an agreement, by which he engaged never to enter Rome, 
but on the day of his coronation, without the permiſſion of the ſovereign pontiff; 
a mean condeſcenſion which rendered him an object of contempt to moſt of the 
German princes and nobles, and even to the Italians; and «dag him the eel 
lation of emperor of the prigſts. 


E poſſeſſed. ſo little power, and was: fo extremely poor, -that he was 3 at 
| Worms, by his butcher, and would not have been ſuffered to leave the city, had not. 
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the biſhop of the dioceſe diſcharged the debt. Armed with bulls. and decrees he diſputed: 


the empire with more perſeverance than en during the latter years of Lewis of 
Bavaria, after whoſe death his party acquired a ſuperiority; and, having purchaſed the 
claims of his competitors, he was, at length, received as emperor by the electors. 
Charles was the author of that celebrated conſtitution, called the Golden Bull, formed 
after a model drawn up by Bartholo, the moſt famous lawyer of the age; it contains. 
thirty chapters, the object of which is to regulate the form of government, the election 
of the emperors, the ſucceſſion of the electors, the privileges of the meinbers of the 
empire, the aſſemblies or general diets, the ceremonies of the Imperial court, the, : 
functions of the electors, and the ſervice of the emperor's table, on the day of his coro- 
nation, and on other public days. The firſt part of this bull was publiſhed at Francfort 
in 1356, and the laſt at Metz, on Chriſtmas mw in the ſame year, the very day on 
which the 85 reached that city. 


The b before he left Paris, had appointed his brother the count of Anjou to; 
preſide over the capital in quality of his lieutenant ; and as he had not been able to 
procure any aſſiſtance from the ſtates, he thought of adopting the old mode of procuring 
money by adulterating the coin. The completion of this project was left to the count, 
but the publication of an ordonnance for that purpoſe excited univerſal diſeontent, 
which Was ſtudiouſiy fomented by the enemies of the ſtate. | 


Hitherto the Pariſians had not departed from. that zeal and attachment to their ſove- 
reign, which had ever marked their conduct from the firſt foundation of the monarchy ; Fi 
but they were now about to- exhibit a very different ſcene; to forget that reſpect to. 
their ſuperiors and that ſpirit of ſubordination without which no government can long. 
fubſiſt; to haiſt the ſtandard of rebellion, and give way to the moſt criminal exceſſes, 
under the ſpecious pretext of concern. for the welfare of the ſtate, and the liberty of 


the people. Marcel and his partiſans were ſenſible that the deſign: of the duke of Nor- 2 


mandy was to procure money by a new-coinage, in order to exempt himſelf from the 
neceſſity of ſubmitting. to the rigorous terms. which the ſtates had endeavoured. to 
impoſe.. As it was neceſſary to their views to deprive him. of this. reſource, they openly: 
refuſed to ſuffer the circulation of the new coin. This was the ſignal of revolt; the 
provoſt of the merchants, accompanied by ſeveral of his adherents, repaired to the 
Louvre, where the count of Anjou reſided, infiſted on the reyocation of the edict, and 
. proteſted, in the name of the people, that the money in queſtion ſhould never become 
current. The count replied, that he muſt conſult his council before he could come to. | 
any deciſion on the ſubject; the next day Marcel and his gang again made their ap- 
pearance, and received a ſimilar anſwer. By theſe delays, the count hoped to gain time 
till the return of his brother, to whom he had ſent intelligence of the oppoſition he 
experienced; but the e of the merchants, whoſe infolence et encreaſed, went 
i 2 N * Þ to - 
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to the Louvre with ſuch a ſtrong 255 of inſurgents, that] the fear = a general revolt 
compelled the council to ſuſpend the execution of the ordonnance, and to await the 
arrival of the duke of Normandy. This firſt attempt of Marcel being thus crowned 
with ſucceſs, that factious demagogue acquired freſh confidence, and became more en- 
terpriſing. Proud of having compelled the ſovereign authority to bend before him, he 
thought himſelf in a ſituation to proceed to extremities. 


The Pariſians were now ſolely employed in intrigues and diſputes concerning the 
form of government which it would be moſt eligible to adopt. To ſee the avidity 
with which the oppoſite parties graſped at the ſovereign authority, every one would 
have ſuppoſed that the captivity of John had left the throne vacant 37. The war mean- 
while continued in Normandy ; Geoffrey, of Harcourt, cantoned in the Cotentin, 
Jaid waſte that provirice by continual incurſions, which no one attempted to repel, till 
the duke of Normandy and the ſtates ſent eight hundred men at arms to oppoſe him. 
Robert de Clermont, the duke's lieutenant, had no ſooner received this reinforcement, 
than he entered the Cotentin, where Geoffrey of Harcourt, rejecting the advice of his 
friends, aſſembled all his forces, and offered him battle; Robert gained a complete vie- 
tory ; ; the troops of Geoffrey were routed; many of them being killed, the reſt fled, 
and their unfortunate leader ſoon found himſelf wholly deſerted. Scorning to owe his 
ſafety to flight, he determined to ſell his life as dear as he could. He knew that if 
taken he muſt expect to periſh on a ſcaffold ; and he deemed it more glorious to die 
nobly in the field. Impreſſed with theſe ideas, he ſeized a battle-axe, and put himſelf in 

a poſture df defence; being endued with extraordinary ſtrength, he defended himſelf for 
a conſiderable time, killing all that ventured to approach him. His blows were ſo fatal, 
ſays Froiſſard, that no one dared to encounter him; till, at length, two men at 
arms mounted their horſes, and couching their lances, galloped furiouſly towards him ; 
the ſhock was too violent to ſuſtain ; Geoffrey was throwp on the ground, and in- 


ſtantly diſpatched. 


The cardinals of Perigord and Saint-Vital hid been ordered by the pope to attend 
the interview of the duke of Normandy with the emperor at Metz; where they en- 
deavoured in vain to promote a pacification between the hoſtile crowns of France and 
England. Edward, elated with his paſt ſucceſſes, was ſtill difinclined to liſten to any 
reaſonable terms, and the confuſion which at preſent prevailed in the kingdom, was 
well calculated to favour. the accompliſhment of his. ambitious. deſigns. Charles re- 
turned to the capital, accompanied by Peter de la Foreſt, who had recently been pro- 
moted to the dignity of a cardinal ; but the Roman purple proved inadequate to pro- 
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tet him from the l of the r faction, which _ acquired' TOP 


ſtrength. 


Charles, on his return, found the aids of the Parifians: leſs favourably diſpoſed to- 
wards him, than before his departure. A few days after his arrival he commiſſioned 


the archbiſhop of Sens (who had been taken at the battle of Poictiers, and releaſed on 


his parole) the. count of Rouſſi, the lord of Renel, Robert de Lorris, and ſome other 


members of his council, to confer with the provoſt of the merchants, at a houſe near 
Saint Germain VAuxerrois. Marcel attended, with a train of armed followers; and 


on the commiſſioners preſſing him to forbear all farther oppoſition to the circulation of 


the new coin, a violent diſpute enſued the provoſt, not contented with rejecting their 


demand, had no ſooner quitted the houſe, than he excited an inſurrection of the people, 


as. well by his own exhortations as by thoſe of his emiſſaries; he cauſed the ſhops to be 


ſhut, and all labour and buſineſs to ceaſe ; and, at the ſame time, gave orders to the 
citizens to take up arms. | 


The prince's council, having aſſembled in great haſte, unanimouſly decided that it was 


abſolutely neceſſary, for a while, to give way to the torrent. Charles, accordingly, re- 


paired the next day to the palace, where he declared, in preſence of Marcel, and the 
chief leaders of the inſurgents, that he pardoned every attempt againſt his authority, 
and particularly the riots and diſorders of the preceding day; he ſuppreſſed the new 


coin ; and, finally, conſented to the diſmiſſion and impriſonment of the officers. pro- 


ſcribed by the ſtates. The chancellor, and Simon de Bufly, firſt preſident of the par- 
liament, who were among the number, had been appointed by the king to attend him at 


Bourdeaux, in the capacity of negociators ; but Marcel inſiſted that the commiſſion 


ſhould be revoked, with reſpect to the latter; and Charles was obliged to comply. 
The provoſt of the merchants did not ſtop here; he extorted from the dauphin an 
order, which authorized him to ſeize the effects of Buſſy, Nicholas Prague, En- 
1 du Petit e and of N Poillevilain, ſovereign maſter of the mint. ; 


A. D. 357. ] Charles was at length reduced to the neceſſity of „ to aſ- 
ſemble the ſtates, which accordingly met on the fifth of February; when the laſt blow 
was given to the ſovereign authority. In proportion as their power encfeaſed, it was 


eaſy to perceive that they would riſe in their demands; and the poſſibility of FD 55 


to confirm their proceedings no longer ſubſiſted. They aſſumed to themſelves the 
privilege of afſembling whenever they ſhould think proper ; inſtead of twenty-eight of 
their members, which, according to their former plan, was to form a council for the 
prince, they now choſe thirty-ſix, to whom they delegated the management of public 
affairs, and the adininiſtration of the finances; leaving to the -dauphin not even the 


ba of authority, unleſs the yain formality of e the ports decrees of the 


— 
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caſes, to receive any compoſition for the offence; an abolition of all State Letters, 


to themſelves; by which means the moſt eſfential part of the government became 


- wholly devoted to themſelves. They alſo reduced the chamber of accounts, and com- 


1 had conducted him after the battle of Poictiers. Several attempts to e an ac- 


ſtates, by an ordonnance publiſhed. in his name, may be ſo called. This ordonnance: 
contained many articles which had been previouſly diſcuſſed by that aſſembly of the: 
fates which had met before the battle of Poitiers. To theſe ſeveral other regulations. 
were added; ſuch as, the revocation of all exceſſive gifts, and alienations of the domains of 
the crown, ſince the time: of Philip the Fair ; an expreſs prohibition, in all criminal 


the object of which. was to: ſuſpend the. operations. of juſtice ; and an order to all ſuhal- 
tern judges, who left cauſes undecided. (from the fear of incurring the penalty to which 
they were liable whenever their deciſions were corrected by the ſuperior judges) to bring. 
them to a ſpeedy concluſion, and to pronounce ſentence without delay, under pain of 
arreſt and depoſition. 


Moſt of theſe regulations were juſt. and. equitable ; but, unfortunately, the ſlates 
were not influenced by proper principles in the promulgation of ſuch laws ; they only 
wiſhed to impoſe on the people, by an appearance of concern for their welfare. Their 
principal object was to arrogate to themſelves every ſpecies- of authority, under the 
| ſpecious pretext of promoting order and enforcing economy. The diſpoſal of the ſub- 
ſidies which had been decreed for the ſupport of thirty thouſand men at arms, was left 


veſted in their own hands: In order to render themſelves ſtill more formidable, 
they obliged the prince to inſert in his declaration, that every member ſhould be allowed: 
an eſcort of ſix armed men. The ſeſſion was terminated by a ſeditious f ap- 
propriate to the occaſion, a by the biſhop of Laon. 
| In order that nothing might be wanting to complete the degradation of the ſovereign 
power, the dauphin was compelled to ſuſpend, or rather to diſſolve, the two ſuperior 
courts of parliament, and the chamber of accounts; fo that Paris was exempt from 
all juriſdiction till ſuch time as the ſtates choſe to replace them. The members of the 
new council appointed the new judges of the parliament, whom they reduced to 
fixteen, including preſidents, and they were careful to ſelect ſuch only as were 


poſed it entirely of their own creatures; but the new officers had ſuch little. know- 
ledge of the buſineſs they were appointed to tranſact, that they were under the ne- 
ceſſity of calling i in ſome of the old members, in order to BD them. the neceſſary i in- 
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During theſe tranſations, the king remained at Bone whither young Edward. 
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commodation had been made; and the cardinal of Perigord, who, as pope's legate, acted 

in the character of mediator, found the prince of Wales not averſe from liſtening to 
reaſonable terms; but the ambitious policy of his father led that monarch to expect 

from his late victory all thoſe advantages it was calculated to inſure. He had given 
his ſon, previous to his departure from England, full power to conclude a treaty f 

peace or alliance *? „but, at that time, the king of France was at liberty. Affairs were 

now changed; he Nee therefore, every project of pacification that was preſented to 

him, and required that John ſheuld be conducted to London. He would only conſent 

to the concluſion of a truce for two years, and that merely from motives of intereſt, 

that he might convey the capti ve monarch with ſafety to 3 


This truce was ſigned on the twenty- third of March, Ant a month after the pro- 
rogation of the ſtates. The archbiſhop of Sens then returned to the capital, with his 
father the count of Tancarville, and the count of Eu; and theſe noblemen brought 

with them a letter from the king“, which annulled all the decrees of the ſtates, and 
expreſſly forbade the levying of the ſubſidy. The dauphin publiſhed this letter on the 
fifth of April, which diſconcerted the new governors, who were thereby deprived of the 
opportunity of enriching themſelves by the produce of the new impoſts. They had the 
art, however, to perſuade the people that this ſuppreſſion of a tax was an infringement | 
on their rights; and Paris now exhibited the unprecedented ſcene of an enraged popu- IPs 
' Jace calling aloud for the collection of a burthenſome impoſt with the ſame' ſymptoms. 
of indignation and impatience, as, at any other time, they would have evinced in urg- 
ing the repeal of a ſimilar tax. The counts of Eu and Tancarville, and the archbiſhop- 
of Sens, were obliged to leave the capital, in order to elude the effects of their reſent-- 
ment, The duke of Normandy, again conſtrained to yield to ſuperior force, publiſhed. 
an ordonnance, by which, notwithſtanding the prohibition of the king his father, he 
prorogued the ſtates, and commanded that the ſubſidy ſhould be levied. This conde- 
ſcenſion appeaſed the tumult for 4 while, and a mort calm was reſtored to the me- 
858 55 
But Marcel and his adherents entertained views that were wholly incompatible with 
even the ſemblance of public tranquillity ; they propagated a report that the counts of Eu 
and Tancarville, and the archbiſhop of Sens, were employed in raiſing troops, in order to 
inflict vengeance on the inhabitants of Paris, for the inſult they had ſuſtained in being com- 
pelled to leave the city. The people were alarmed ; they immediately flew to arms ; eſta- 
bliſhed corps-de-gardes and placed centinels, in. different parts of the town ; kept all the 
gates cloſed except three, in the vicinity of the great bridge, (now the Poe 
and, during the night, thoſe alſo were ſhut. For the firſt time they placed iron chains acroſs. 
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the | . 


tions for conveying his royal priſoner to London; but apprehenſive that an attempt 


- England the beginning of May, when he was received, by his father, and the people, 
with the honours that were due to his merit, and to the rank of the captive who ac- 
companied him. The lord mayor of London was commanded to raiſe triumphal arches 
on his road, and to regulate the proceſſion which was appointed to attend him. That 
. magiſtrate, accordingly, met the prince in Southwark, followed by the aldermen, all 

- adorned with the inſignia of their office, and one thouſand of the principal citizens. 


while his princely victor, ſimply habited, rode by his fide on a black palfrey, whoſe 
figure and trappings beſpoke that humility which dignified and adorned the mind of its 
- maſter. The houſes were hung with tapeſtry- and military weapons, and the ſtreets: 
were lined. with an infinite concourſe of people. In this fituation, more glorious than 
that of a Roman emperor in the hour of triumph, inſulting the misfortunes of his 


1 


entertained in the moſt PRION. and hoſpitable-manner. 


like machines on the ramparts. A great number of beautiful edifices were deſtroyed, in 


fimilar purpoſe, when the king of England lay encamped at Poilly, the attempt had al- 


the whole kingdom.“ 


purpoſe of paying him a viſit of friendſhip 4. When the ceremony of reception was 
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the fireets; the weſtern walls of the town they encloſed with a ditch, as well as tlie 
eaſtern ſuburbs ; they built - parapets, raiſed redoubts, and fixed canon and other war- 


order to make way for the new fortifications ; and the proprietors ſuffered this demo- 
lition without a murmur; though when Philip wiſhed to remove a few houſes for a 


moſt produced a general inſurrection. But the times were changed; The ſpirit of 
e revolt,” fays Father Daniel, . on this occaſion, .made the Pariſians forget their 
« private intereſts, to which, ten ny 1 8 ER had nearly ſacrificed the ſafety of 


After the concluſion I truce, the prince of Wales made the neceſſary prepara- 


might be made to intercept him in his paſſage, he prudently kept ſecret the time of his. 
departure, and embarked in the night of the twenty-fourth of April; he arrived in 


The captive monarch was arrayed in royal robes, and mounted on a ſuperb white 
eourſer, conſpicuous from its ſize and beauty, and the magnificence of its furniture; 


Mackled captives, did the prince proceed to Weſtminſter- hall, where his father deſcend- 
ed from his throne, and advanced to meet the king of France, whom he received with 
the ſame reſpect and cordiality, as if he had voluntarily repaired to his court, for the 


over, John and his ſon were conducted to the palace of the Savoy, where they were 


* 


France, = the mean time, was expoſed to all the horrors 8 ſedition; the conduct of 
the new reformers foon made the wiſer and more virtuous part of the nation regret the 
loſs of the old miniſters. The ſpecious veil of public good was drawn afide, and avarice and 


— 


42 Froiſſad, I. i. c. 123. 
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ambition appeared i in their native colours. Marcel, more vicious 3 and Hiring than his 
colleagues, had uſurped the chief authority. That factious prelate, Robert le Coq, 
had exerted his utmoſt efforts to ſeduce the clergy from their duty; and John de 
Pecquigny had made a fimilar attempt on the fidelity of the nobles ; but theſe two orders, 
more prudent and circumfpect than a mad populace, refuſed to yield to their remon- 
ſtrances. Even ſuch of them as had been choſen members of the new council of reforma- 
tion diſdained to partake, with fuch aſſociates, an authority that was raiſed on the 
ruins of the conſtitution. They abandoned the reins of government to thoſe ſubaltern 
tyrants, from a conviction that their power, if left to itſelf, would ſoon operate its 
own deſtruction. Many of the third eſtate, too, refuſed to become the accomplices of 
Marcel and his adherents ; fo that of the thirty-ſix reformers, who had been placed by 
the ſtates at the head of affairs, there were but ten or twelve, chiefly aldermen and ei- 
tizens of Paris, who would conſent to take a part in the government. 


The ſubſidy which the people were ſo eager to have collected, produced much leſs 
than was expected; the nobility and clergy refuſing to pay it, the whole weight fell 
upon the third eftate. The chiefs of the faction had appointed collectors, who were 
creatures of their own; and they paid them ſuch exorbitant ſalaries, that no incon- 
ſiderable part of the produce was abforbed by that means; the reſt, the provoſt of the 
merchants, and the. reformers, appropriated to their own uſe. Marcel thus accumulated. 
conſiderable ſums, while no money could be found for raiſing and paying the ſtipulated, 
number of troops. The Pariſians, themſelves, began to be diſpleaſed with the new 
adminiſtration. The brother of the king of Navarre had taken Evreux by ſurprize ; 
and his troops, extending towards the confines of Normandy, made incurſions into the 
vicinity of the capital, which now found itfelf threatened with a dangerous neighbour, 
without an army to oppoſe him. The eyes of the people were at length opened; and 
the chimerical projects of order and economy, with which they had been ed . 
1 11. LBIRTH and left mo authors 2 8 to me ee TIT | 


The a ſeized this W opportunity to ſhake of = . which bad 
been impoſed on him. The provoſt of the merchants, Charles Conſac, and John De- 
lifle, aldermen, with other chiefs of the fedition, were ordered to attend Him at the 
Louvre. The prince aſſuming, for the firſt time, that air of authority which became 
his birth and ſtation, told thefe factious demagogues that he was refolved, in future, to 
govern without the aid of guardians; forbidding them, at the ſame time, on his own n 
authority, to interfere in matters of ſtate, the ſaperintendance of Which they had 
hitherto ſo monopolized, that greater obedience was paid to them than toe himſelf. 


| Marcel, alarmed at this addreſs, which he had not expected, was obliged to ſub- 


mit. He was too well aware of the diminution. of his influence to venture on 
reſiſtance ; and he and his andere "retired in confuſion. The biſhop of Laon, 


* 
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who alſo had loſt his boldneſs hot his credit, TT the capital, and repaired to his 
dioceſe. 


A lietle t time after this exertion of authority, the Sem viſited many of the pro- 
vincial towns, in order to ſolicit that aſſiſtance which the preſent ſituation of the ſtate 
required. But it is probable he reaped but little advantage from this excurſion, as, at 
the end of ſix weeks, he returned to Paris, and again put hinfelF. 3 in the power of Mar- 
cel and his accomplices. 


During the ſhort abſence of the Saks; the oppoſite faction had ſeriouſly reflected on. 
their paſt conduct; their leaders became ſenſible of the conſequences to which the 
proſecution of the meaſures they had purſued muſt finally tend; but they had advanced. 
too far to retreat. They now had recourſe to fuch expedients as they thought beſt. 
calculated.to avert the impending danger; and having covered, theſe precautions with 
an impenetrable veil, they deputed ſome of their party to the duke, to engage him, by 


the moſt flattering offers, to return to Paris. They promiſed: to ſupply him with mo- 


ney in abundance, and no longer talked either of diſmiſſing the miniſters, or of libe- 
rating the king of Navarre; they even appeared. to have totally forgotten that prince. 
They only requeſted, as a favour, that deputies from twenty orthirty of the principal towns 


5 might be ſummoned to aſſemble at Paris, to act in concert with them. The dauphin, ſe- 


duced by this appearance of ſubmiſſion, yielded to their folicitations, and returned to the 
capital. The infincerity: of the provoſt and his partizans, however, ſoon appeared; 


when called upon to. fulfil their promiſes, they ſaid they could come to no Man, 


till the ſtates-general were aſſembled. Though experience had ſhewn: the inefficacy 
of compliance, Charles once more conſented to convene the ſtates; which were, 
accordingly, ſummoned to meet on the ſeventh of November. Marcel had the in- 
ſolence to write, in his own name, to the principal towns, and; to ſend. his letters of 
invitation with the prince's ſummons. Le Coq heſitated ſome time, but, preſſed by 


the ſolicitations of the 88 he at A diſmiſſed his, fears, .and determined to obey 


the citation. 


The ſtates hatno ſooner met than they. 3 3 5 the king of Na- 
varre had effected his eſcape “; all virtuous men. ſhuddered at the news; while Marcel, 
te Coq, and their factious adherents, triumphed: This event had been planned and 


executed with the utmoſt ſecrecy and addreſs. John de Pecquigny, governor of Artois, 
attended. by thirty men at arms, ſurprifed the caſtle of Arleux en Pailleul, on the fron- 
; ders of. Ficardyc and the W where the king. of Nayarre was confined, during, 
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the night; and releaſing that: prince, conducted him to Amiens. The long captivity of: 
Charles. the Bad, far from ſoftening the native ferociouſneſs of his mind, only, ſerved to 
redouble his implacable hatred; When he arrived at Amiens, he aſſembled the inha- 
bitants, and, in a public harangue, inveighed againſt the government, and complained 
of the ſeverity with which he had: been treated during his confinement; ſtudious to 
ſecure the attachment of the populace, he cauſed the doors of all the priſons to be 
thrown open; and the emancipated culprits, enliſted in his. ſervice, prepared to: 
evince their gratitude, by any = of deſperation which their. abandoned leader. might: 
command. 


As Goat as his partizans, at: Paris, were informed of his eſcape ; they began te conciliate: 
the affections of the Pariſians, and to prepare every thing for ſecuring him a favourable. 
reception in the capital. Pecquigny, le Coq, and Marcel, had the inſolence to:go to the 
dauphin, and; with all the boldneſs of ſucceſsful villainy, demanded a ſafe· conduct for 
the king of Navarre ;. while the prince, aſtoniſhed at their audaciouſneſs, had not the 
courage to refuſe what, indeed, he had not the ability to prevent. From that moment 
the biſhop of, Laon placed himſelf. at the head of the dauphin's.council; without even, 
aſking his conſent; and dictated and delivered all his anſwers. Charles the Bad, having: 
received his ſafe- conduct, haſtened to Paris; and; in the different towns through which 
he paſſed, endeavoured, by ſeditious harangues, to exeite the people to revolt. At his: 
approach moſt of the deputies from the principal; towns, particularly from thoſe of 
Champagne and Burgundy, haſtily retired, to avoid any ſuſpicion of being concerned ini 
his eſcape. John de Meulant, biſhop of Paris, went to meet him as far as Saint Denis; 
and this unprincipled monarch, whoſe machinations had ever been directed againſt the. 
repoſe and tranquillity of the ſtate, made his.triumphal entry into Paris, with all the 
pomp. of a conqueror, attended by John of Pecquigny, the provoſt, and the aldermen, 
and was received by the people with the ſame tokens of reſpect, and ſymptoms. of joy, 
as if he had come to releaſe them from ſlavery. He paraded the ſtreets of the city, and; 
alighted: at the abbey of Saint Germain-des-Pres, . where apartments had: been prepared; 
for his reception, The day after his arrival, he harangued the people; profeſſed. his at - 

tachment to. their intereſts; and artfully alluded to his own right to the crown of 

France. This alluſion, being reported to Edward, confirmed that prince in the reſo- 
lution he had adopted never to afford Charles ſufficient aſſiſtance, to give him a decided: 
ſuperiority over. his enemies. The people, ever fond of novelty, liſtened to his ha- 
rangues, which were en to. walten _ anne 5 __ their, WR: mir: 
incredible ſatisfaction. Ps ET 1 38 


E. 7 


Marcel, emboldened 5 the 3 of his finſt „ went NY Ss 9 8 nd 10 

ged the dauphin to redreſs thoſe griexances of which the king of Navarre complained. 

192 IP of Laon, without e for orders, immediately replied, that the prince 
O 2 . Ro would 
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would do ample juſtice to the king, and treat him as one brother ought to treat ano- 
ther. The. dauphin, compelled to. yield to the importunities of a council that was 
wholly devoted to his enemies, conſented to an interview with the king of Navarre, 
at the reſidence of queen Jane; whither he repaired with a ſmall retinue: but the king 

was attended by a numerous body of armed men, who obliged the duke's attendants to 

retire, and placed themſelves at the door of the apartment where the two princes were 
to meet. Nothing particular paſſed at this conference, at which mutual hatred na- 
Fu . riſe to mutual diſſimulation. : | 5 


Ir was now Faden by the council to grant all the. demands of Charles the Bad; 
ſome members, indeed, who were not abſolutely ſold to the faction, ventured to remon- 
ſtrate, but their oppoſition was ſet aſide by a majority of ſuffrages. The provoſt of 
the merchants perceiving that the dauphin evinced ſome repugnance to their proceed- 
ings, ſaid to him, Sire, amicably grant the king of Navarre all that he requires; for 
it ĩs proper it ſhould be fo.” It was therefore decreed, that Charles ſhould be reſ- 
tored to all his poſſeſſions, eſtates, and fortreſſes ; that the bodies of the count of Har- 
court; the lord of Graville, Mainemars, and Doublet, ſhould be taken down from the 
gibbet, and delivered to their friends or relations, to be honourably interred ; and that 
their effects ſhould be reſtored to their heirs. With regard to the ſums which. the king 
af Navarre pretended were due to him, the diſcuſſion of that article was referred to the 
eg of the os which was 1 e for the Siege) of Wee fol- 
8 FEAT, * 71 
But nothing: can 1 fo jolt an idea of: the oa fituation to dich the de hin 

was reluced, as his compliance with the laſt condition exacted by the king of Navarre. 

That momarch, inured to crime, and willing to ſecure the attachment of men whoſe 
ſouls —— with his own, inſiſted that all the priſons in Paris ſhould be 
throwh-open d The dauphin was, in conſequence, obliged to ifſue a declaration by 
which, at the requeſt of the king of Nayarre, he ordered the provoſt of Paris to releaſe 
priſoners of every deſcription—Thieves, murderers,' highwaymen, coiners, forgers, feducers, 
ravi/hers of women; difturbers of the public repoſe, afſaſſms, ſorcerers, witches, poiſoners, &c. 
The king; himſelf, farnifhed this lit of crimes. Similar orders were alſo iſſued to the 
abbot of Saint Germain-des-Pres , to releaſe all the criminals. confined in the priſons 
within his juriſdiction. The king's debtors were comprized in the general liberation; 
ani the provoſt of Paris, and the other heads of the different juriſdictions, were ordered 
to apply to the creditors of ſuch as were confined for private debts, to conſent that they 
Mould be releaſed ; + in caſe of e other means were to de e. 5 | 
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The king of Navarre remained ſome time at Paris; during whick the dauphin and he 
oſten met, and dined together ſeveral times, as well at the palace, as at the reſidence of 
queen Jane, and at the houſe of the biſhop of Laon. It is ſuppoſed to have been at one of 
theſe repaſts that Charles the Bad found the means of adminiſtering poiſon: to the dau- 
phin, which was ſo violent in its operation, that notwithſtanding he had immediate 
aſſiſtance, his nails and his hair fell off, and he felt the effects of it all the reſt of his 
life. The circumſtances attending this horrid tranſaction are but imperfectly ex- 
plained by the ancient hiſtorians; and it is probable that the king of Navarre had taken 
his meaſures. with ſuch ſecrecy, that nothing like a proof could be furniſhed againſt 
him, particularly as no mention was made of the tranſaction during the criminal N 

ceſs that was inſtituted againſt him, in the reign of Charles the Sixth. 


When Charles the Bad presented himſelf before thoſe towns, ha W to the 
late treaty, were to be reſtored to him, moſt of the governors refuſed to give them up; 
obſerving, that as they had been entruſted to them by the king, to the king alone 
would they ſurrender them. This refuſal ſerved as a pretext to the king of Navarre, 
for complaining of a violation of the treaty, and conſequently for levy ing troops, in order 
to enforce its execution; for which purpoſe he had, before he left Paris, been ſupplied, 
by the chiefs of the ſedition, with conſiderable ſums of money. The governors of ſuch 
places in Normandy as ſtill acknowledged his authority had a private conference 
with him at Mantes, when they received inſtructions as to their future conduct. 5 


The reception which his brother experienced at Paris, and the influence which that 
monarch poſſeſſed in the capital, could not induce Philip of Navarre to truſt himſelf 
to the mercy of a wavering and inconſtant populace. So little reſpect, too, did he pay 
to the late treaty, that his troops advanced to within five leagues of Paris, on the fide 
of Trappes and Villepreux, where they laid waſte a conſiderable extent of country, took 
Maule ſur Mauldre, which they fortified, and from thence continued their depredations. 
Peter de Villiers left the metropolis with a body of militia, in order to attack him, but 
he returned, either from fear or diſaffection, without effecting the object ot his fally ; 
and the unprotected inhabitants of the country, to N the fury of Philip, were com- 


pelled to retire within the walls of the capital. . 


The dauphin, anxious to repreſs theſe e Hain: gave * cakes to aſſemble. 
a body of men at arms“; but the factious leaders of the people gave him to un- 
derſtand that the Pariſians diſapproved of his intentions to introduce troops into the 
capital. In vain did he urge the integrity of his deſigns, and the neceſſity of 
ſuch a force; they placed guards at the different gates, with orders to ſuffer no armed 


45 Chron. MS. 
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man; that was: unknown to them, to enter the city. The king of Navarre continued 
His: preparations.unmoleſted, and the nation; was: threatened: with, all the. horror: af a a, 


| aiyil. * 


| Marcel and his accomplices, at length, determined to lay aſide even the ſmall. appear- 
ance of reſpect for the government which they had hitherto preſerved, and openly to 
declare themſelves, by giving to their party a ſtamp of independence, and a public badge 
of diſtinction . The badge they adopted was a kind of cap reſembling a monk's hood, 
eompoſed of red and blue cloth, embelliſhed: with a ſilver enamelled claſp of the ſame. 
colours, bearing this inſcription; 4 bonne fin when the rebels had hoiſted this ſignal! 
of revolt, it was dangerous to appear in the ſtreets without: the party-cap, ſo that even 
thoſe who condemned their proceedings, were compelled to- wear. it. The univerſity 
alone—to.it's honour be it. ſpoken !—evinced:it's loyalty and attachment to the laws; 
the rector iſſued a wee to all. ſtudents. and others belonging to the univerſity, to 
wear any mark of faction “. | 


The 3 anxious to ſtifle this ſpirit of ſedition, and to conciliate, if poſſible, the: 
affections of the Pariſians, invited the people to meet him in the market-place, that he 
might have an opportunity of explaining his intentions. In vain did the biſhop of Laon 
and the provoſt of the merchants ſeek to diſſuade him. from this attempt; he repaired! 
to the appointed place, accompanied by a ſmall retinue. This proceeding made a viſible 
impreſſion, on the populace who attended in great numbers. The prince aſſured them 
it was ( his with to live and die with them;“ that his ſole object in aſſembling troops, 
was to employ them in their defence; that he ſhould: already have repelled the de- 
ſtructiye meaſures of the enemy, which deſolated the neighbouring; country, had he: 
| poſſeſſed the neceſſary power; but that thoſe who were entruſted; with the adminiſtra- 
tion of the finances, had ſeized the produce of the taxes, with, the deſign of appro- 
priating it to their own private uſe; that he hoped, however, he ſhould one day be able 
to make them anſwer for a conduct ſo prejudicial to the welfare of the ſtate. This, 
ſpeech was received with. great applauſe; all preſent were affected at ſeeing the heir- 
apparent condeſcend to juſtify. his conduct: to. his. future RES and call on them to be 
the judges. of his actions. | 


Marcel alarmed: at this ſudden change; fummoned' the people to meet him the next: 
day at: St. Jacques: de: VH6pital; where the duke: of Normandy who had been ap- 
prized of his. intentions, alſo-attended: John de Dormans, chancellor of the duchy of 
Normandy,. addreſſed the people, in the prince's name, and repeated the ſame remarks. 
and proteſtations which Charles had made the . day; 8 * were received with 
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the ſame marks of ſatisfaction. When he had finiſhed, Charles Conſac; an alderman, 
attempted to ſpeak, but was prevented by a general murmur, As ſoon, however, as the 
duke had retired, impreſſed with the idea that his triumph was complete, the emiſſaries 
of the provoſt, and the biſhop of Laon, diſperſed among the crowd, inſiſted that Conſac 
ſhould be heard He accordingly made a long ſpeech. in which he inveighed bitterly- 


- againſt the duke's officers. Marcel next ſpoke, and affirmed with an oath, that the 


money ariſing from the taxes had neither been touched by him, nor by any of the de-- 
puties choſen by the ſtates. An advocate, named John de St. Onds, one of the ſuperin- 
tendants of the revenue, declared, that the greateſt part of the produce of the new 
impoſts had been employed for bad purpoſes; and that there had been delivered to 
different knights, by the duke's orders, ſums, to the amount of fifty thouſand meutons 
of gold*?, as could be proved by the accounts. Conſac then pronounced an eulogy on 


* 


Marcel, who was preſent, proteſting that he had never done any thing but with a view . 


to the general good; and. obſerving, that if the Pariſians forbore to protect their provoſt 
of the merchants, he muſt ſeek. for ſome other aſylum, where he could be ſcreened. 
from the danger to which he had expoſed: himſalf by his ſtrenuous exertions in the 
cauſe of liberty. This. appeal had the deſired. effect; the inconſtatit multitude, Who 
but a moment before had declared themſelves in favour. of the dauphin, now embrace: 
the oppoſite party, with the. ſame facility; they unanimouſly exclaimed, that Marcel 
was in the right, and they would defend him againſt every one. Thus terminated this 
ridiculous ſcene, in which the ſovereign pleaded his own cauſe before the people, againſt 


a band of audacious rebels; * but the worſt part of the 1 8805 Father Daniel, is, | 


6 TAL he loſt it.“ 


In the midſt of this tumult, the new deputies arrived at Paris; but the repreſentatives: 
of the third-eſtates, and ſome few of the clergy, only attended. The nobility diſdained 
to appear in an aſſembly, where the principal. authority was uſurped by thoſe. who 
had the ſmalleſt pretenfions to ite No buſineſs was tranſacted; the members agreed to 
meet at Mid-Lent; and, in the interim, ordered a new coinage, leſs pure than the 

former; one fifth of the profits ariſing from thence was appropriated to the duke of 
Normandy, for his own private expences, and the remainder was reſerved for defraying 

the expences of the war. But a few months before, the very N to aks erde 12572 

coin had nearly excited a general inſurrection. | 


- 


4 


An incident which occurred about: this time, though of no great conſequence in 
| itſelf, ſerved to e in a: ſtronger light, ION 8 of e and independence: 


: 56 The Mouton D'Or was a = of money bearing the- 5 he of 3 lads with this inſcription, Ag Der, . 


gui tollis peccata mundi, miſerere nobis; * ti and on the reverſe, a croſs with theſe words, © Chrifius regnat, Cbri iftus imperat. necks 
| Fifty of theſe m_ were was a mark of fine gold. Du Cange, Glheſſar. ad verb. Muttones.. | 


which 
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which marked the prefent period. A low fellow, named Ra Mare, ſtabbed John 
Baillet, treaſurer to the duke of Normandy; the murder was committed in the Rue 
Neuve S. Merry, and the culprit took refuge in the church of that name. The duke 
being informed of the circumſtance, gave orders to John de Chalons, mareſchal ot 
Champagne, to ſeize the aſſaſſin. The mareſchal, accompanied by William Staiſe, 
provoſt of Paris, and a body of armed men, broke open the church- door, which was ſhut 
againſt him, and apprehended Perrin Marc, who was publicly executed the next day, 
after having his hand cut off at the ſpot where the crime was committed. The body of 
this villain was claimed by the biſhop of Paris, as that of a clerł, and being conveyed 
ta the church of Saint Merry, was there interred with the fame pomp. as if he had died 
2 martyr; the ceremony was attended by the provoſt of the merchants, and ſeveral 
af the citizens; and the funeral ſervice was performed at the {ame time as that of the 
murdered treaſurer, at which the dauphin aſſiſted. 


5 Charles, with a 1 to intimidate the leaders of the faction, propagated a report 
that peace was on the point of being concluded between the crowns of England and. 
France, when the king would be reſtored to liberty ; but their intelligence was too good 
to ſuffer them to be deceived by ſuch a ſtratagem: John de P-cquigny was now diſ- 
- patched to Paris, by the king of Navarre, to complain that the articles of the laſt 
treaty had not been fulfilled : but the dauphin, at a public audience, formally denied 
the aſſertion, and told Pecquigny, that though he could not himſelf cope with a man cf 
ſuch inferior rank, he had many knights in his court, who were ready to ſupport the 
charge of falſhood which he had juſt preferred againſt him. The biſhop of Laon, 
however, interrupted the diſcourſe, by obſerving that the duke would conſult with his 
council on the propriety of en the king $ e and would ſpeedily give a 
Sate anſwer. 5 | | „ | 


"Sod 5 after this, the Parifians, at the FIGS 8 Le Coq and Marcel, ſent 2 
formal deputation to the duke, to engage him to ſatisfy the king of Navarre. Simon 
de Langres, general of the order of Saint Dominic, was at the head of the deputies, 
and aCted as their orator. This audacious monk had the impudence to tell the prince, 
that he and his colleagues had aſſembled, and decreed that the king of Navarre ſhould 
prefer all his demands at once; that as ſoon as he had made them, all his fortreſſes 
mould be reſtored; and the other articles taken into immediate conſideration. When 
he had ſaid this, the orator pauſed: but another monk (the prior of Eſſone near Cor- 
beil) exclaimed . You have not told all.” He then addreſſed himſelf to the duke, and 
gave him to underſtand, that it was the unanimous determination of the Pariſians to 
declare themſel ves either againſt him or the king of Navarre, if either of them ſhould 
refuſe to ſubmit to their deciſions. As ſoon as theſe rebellious monks had fulfilled their 
commiſſion, they withdrew, with their followers, without waiting for an anſwer. 
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A. D. 7358. F Matters were now come to a wifi and the chiefs: of the ſedition re- 
ſolved, by the deſtruction of their principal enemies, to remove every obſtacle to the 
accompliſhment of their deſigns. On the twenty-ſecond of February, Marcel afſem- 
bled: the greater part of the Pariſian artiſans, in the vicinity of the church of Saint 
Eloy. As the populace was repairing, in arms, to the appointed place of rendez vous, 
Regnaut d' Acy, the advocate- general, was attacked, on his return, from the palace, 
near the church of Saint Landry, and purſued as far as that of the Magdalen. The 
mob overtook him juſt as he entered a paſtry-cook's ſhop, with the view of eſcaping 
their rage; and inſtantly put him to death. The provoſt of the merchants then led 
the furious rabble to the palace, and entered; without ceremony, the dauphin's apart - 
ment, who betrayed ſymptoms of fear, when he ſaw ſuch a multitude come into his room. 
«- Sire,” ſaid: Marcel, do not be aſtoniſhed at any thing you ſee; for it is ſo ordained,. 
L and it is proper it ſhould be ſo.” Then, turning to his e 40 enn laid 
he, a en e the een you came about.” FFF 


He had no ſooner Caid this, than the mob ruſhed. on the mareſchals of Charkiphi | 
and Normandy ; the firſt of whom, who was the lord of Conflans, was inſtantly 
murdered in the preſence of the dauphin, whoſe cloaths were ſtained with his blood. 
The other, Robert de Clermont, ran into an adjoining cloſet; but the ruffians follow- 
ed him, and maſſaered him without mercy. All the duke's officers, alarmed at this: 
feene of blood, left the palace with precipitation. It is ſaid that the prince himſelf,” 
forſaken by every one, and expoſed to the mercy of theſe lawleſs aſſaſſins, beſought 
Marcel to ſpare his life: to which the villain replied, “Sire, be not afraid.“ Therv 
taking off his cap, the badge of faction, he placed it on the head of Charles; and took 
the prince's in return, which he wore in. e the reſt of the Gays ef SE IT Bb 


| Thi bodies of the mins noblemen were a through the room i the « "4 
dauphin was, down the ſteps of the palace, and placed on a piece of marble, immedi- 4 | 1 
ately before the window of his apartment, where they remained till night; when, by 2 

| eommand of the provoſt, they were carried to the convent of Saint Catharine du Val- 4 | 
des-Ecoliers. But the monks durſt not inter them, till they had received an expreſs or- | I 
der from Marcel, who told them, in that reſpect they might comply with the duke“ 8 | 
orders. Charles, at a loſs how to act, deſired they might be interred without any 
ceremony, When-they were about to render them the laſt ſervice, the biſhop of Paris 
forbade them to beſtow the rites of ſepulture. on Robert de Clermont, who had been 
excommunicated for apprehending Perrin Marc, in. the church of Saint Merry. The 
two mareſchals, therefore, were privately buried, together with Regnaut d'Acy, (Who 
had been murdered the ſame day) by two ſervants, who. were rewatded for their trouble 
with one of their cloaks, : : 


Vor. IE | „„ 8 From 


— 
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From the palace Marcel repaired: to the tovyn · houſe, from one of the windows of 


which he harangued the populace; telling them that what he had juſt done was ſolely 


with a view to the public good; that the noblemen who were killed were falſe, wicked, 
and treacherous; and that it was neceſſary the people ſhould: ſcreen him from the con- 
ſoquenees of an action which had their welfare for its object. This ſpeech was an- 
ſwered by a general acclamation, followed by an aſſurance that they would live and 
die with him. Elated with this proof of popular favour, he returned to the palace, 
and repaired, with a choſen party of his followers, to the dauphin's apartment, who. 
fully expected he was come to put him to death. The mangled: bodies. of his at- 
- tendants, which were till before his eyes, encouraged. this idea. The provoſt of the: 
merchants inſulting that grief, which any but a-villain inured to crime muſt have re- 
ſpected, brutally: told him that he ought not to grieve at what had happened, as it had 
been done by the will of the people, in whoſe name, he now came to demand his ap- 
_ probation of all that had paſſed; and at the ſame time to requeſt that he would. enter 
into a cloſe union with the Pariſians. The dauphin, aware of the inutility of refuſal, 
granted all his requeſts. He begged the inhabitants of Paris would become his friends, 
and aſſuted them that he would be theirs. That ſame night, the provoſt ſent him 
two . cloth, one 10 and the. other blue, to aro for himſelf and his ofßcers. 
Sh: of the 9 of he 8 as hand! e to Paris, bien previous 
© theſe. tranſactions, and decreed that a ſubſidy ſhould be levied of half a tenth, on the 
revenues of the clergy ; and that the walled: towns ſhould ſupply one man at. arms 
for every fixty-five. hearths; and the inhabitants of the country one man for cvery 
hundred hearths. After the murder of the mareſchals, Marcel requeſted the deputies to 
meet at the convent of the Wie, where hes ALLE: from. en an deen. 
of his conduct. 1 
| 3 day e ſome new . PE violence 40 . The chiefs of the 
| ſedition paid the dauphin a viſit, at which they inſiſted that he ſhould confirm the 
| deciſions. of the deputies; ſuffer them to hold the reins of government as they 
| had hitherto done ; diſmiſs ſome of the members of his. council, and replace them 
with: three, or. four citizens whom. 5 named. All reſiſtance bring fruitleſs, they 
| obtained whatever they alked... 0 | | 
25 During theſe tranſaQions, the 1 of 1 1 arrived at Paris, with a numerous 
train of armed followers. Relying on the preſent diſpoſition of the people, and the 
im impotence of the dauphin, he came to encreaſe the trouble and confuſion which pre- 
yailed i in the capital. The very. day of his arrival he had a long conference with the 
| provoſt of the merchants, at the hotel de Neſle, where he eſtabliſhed his reſidence : 
and the dauphin was conſtrained to ſubmit to an accommodation with this treacherous 
prince, the conditions of which were drawn up by Marcel and le Coq. 1 
: „„ 4s | | While 


— 
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While the capital exhibited a ſcene of murder, treachery, and revolt, the previnces 
were. expoſed ta deſolation, though proceeding from a different cauſe. After the battle 
af Poitiers, the troops, who, from the deficiency of pay, were no longer retained in diſ- 
cipline, threw off all regard to their officers, ſought the means of ſubſiſtence by plun- 
der and robbery; and aſſociating to them all the diſorderly people, with which that age 
abounded, formed numerous bands, which infeſted all parts of the kingdom. They de- 
ſolated the open country; burned and plundered the villages; and by cutting off all 
means of communication or ſubſiſtence, reduced even the inhabitants of the walled 
towns. to the moſt extreme neceſſity. As a part of theſe troops were ſecretly encou- 
raged by the king of Navarre, all travellers were compelled to obtain a paſſport from 
that prince, to which more reſpect was 1 than, to thoſe vehuch were ſigned by the 

duke of Normandy... | 


When the king of Nayarre had ſettled his projects, and eſtabliſhed” a proper corre-. 
ſpondence with the chiefs of the ſedition, he left Paris to purſue the ſame meaſures in 
other parts. The day after his departure, the duke of Normandy, who, ſince the cap-. 
tivity of his father had only borne the title of lieutenant, aſſumed. that of regent of the 
kingdom. Charles had then completed his twenty-firſt year ; the age required by the. 
laws to enable him to hold: the reins. of government 57, Hitherto all decrees of par- 
hament, and other edicts, had been iſſued in, the king's name, although the king 
was abſent; but henceforth the prince's new title of Charles, eldeſt ſon to the. 
king of France, and regent of the kingdom, was. e to all een wel 
Tatjons,, Kee . . | 2 { | 


f 


J's none 185 558 e R s is | the ſmalleſt trace to Be diſcovered' of any oppor. 
ſition to. the dauphin's aſſumption. of the regency ; although the power of that prince 
was never; at any period, fo Iimited and confined, no one preſumed to diſpute his right 
to a title which lawfully. belonged to him as heir apparent. to the throne. Theſe cir-. 
eumſtances combined clearly demonſtrate that his minority was the only obſtacle. 
which prevented him from aſſuming it before, or from engaging the ſtates of the king- . 
dom to confer it on him. But though, by the acquiſition of the regency, the whole | 
ſovereign power became veſted in Charles, he was not. ſuffered to enjoy any greater 
extent of authority. The lawful augmentation of his power only tended to encreaſe 
his real dependence. The leaders of the faction compelled him to admit into his £ 
council three aldermen of Paris; Robert de Corbie, Charles Conſac, and John de 
L'Iſle; without whoſe conſent, and the previous approbation of the provoſt of the mer- | 
chants, and. the biſhop of Laon, no meaſure was. adopted; the regent even loſt his per- 
ſional liberty; ſurrounded by a deſperate e all bis motions were watched. 


4 


ST Trefor des Chartres. Regiſtres du Parkment. Mem. de la Chambre des Comtes. Receuil des Ordonnances : 
* 1 Conference des Ordonnances., ., Chron. MS. Grande ONUS. 4h a 
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At length the yoke, under which he: groaned; became: ſo. intolerable; that he: re- 
Tolved to ſhake it off. The perpetual contradictions he had experienced, for the laſt 
eighteen months, had inured him to conſtraint ; and the obſtacles he had encountered 
Had inſtructed him in the arts of government. In concert with the king of Navarre, 
and his partizans, he had convened an afſembly of the nobles of Picardy, at Senlis; 
which gave him an opportunity of leaving the capital without alarming the Pariſians. 

From: Senlis the regent, inſtead of returning to Paris, repaired to Compiegne, where he 
was met by numbers of the nobility. Several deputies of the three orders, for the 
province of Champagne, aſſembled at Provins, in obedience to his citation; but the 
king of. Navarre, who had promiſed to attend, did not appear. The Parifians, who 
began to be alarmed at the abſence of the prince, ſent Arnaud de Corbie, an alderman, 
and the archdeacon of Paris, to confer with the deputies for Champagne. 


The regent explained to theſe deputies the ſituation and wants of the ſtate, pointed 
out the neceſſity of a ſtrift union between the prince and the people to preſerve the 
kingdom from deſtruction at this eritical conjuncture; and concluded by obſerving, 
that the two deputies for Paris would communicate the intentions of the inhabitants of 
the capital. The other deputies, however, refuſed to admit the Pariſian envoys to the 
private deliberation which they Tequeſted to hold among themſelyes; and the reſult of 
which was made known to the prince the next day. by Simon de Rouſſy, count de 
Breſne. That nobleman aſſured the regent, in the name of all the inhabitants of Cham- 
pagne, that they were ready to give him proofs of their zeal and fidelity as their ſove- 
reign, and to ſupply him with all neceſſary aſſiſtance; requeſting, at the ſame time; that 
he would appoint another aſſembly at Vertus, to deliberate on the nature of ſuccours 
the moſt ſpeedy and effectual; and declaring that the LI for the province were 
determined never more to attend at SRO | 


The count of Brefne, turning towards Arnaud de Corbie, and the archiezcon, told 
"them that he had no anſwer to make to them; then addrefling himſelf to the regent, 

he aſked him, in the name of his countrymen, whether he had ever found the lord of 

"Conflans, mareſchal of Champagne, guilty of any baſe or criminal act, which merited 

that death which the Pariſians had thought proper to inflict on him, obſerving, that 

he did not ſpeak of the maſſacre of Robert de Clermont, mareſchal of Normandy, be- 
cauſe he was convinced that province would take care to revenge it. The prince 

replied, that the two mareſchals had always proved themſelves faithful ſervants and able 
counſellors. The count then threw- himfelf on his knees, and ſaid, My Lord, we, 
« the inhabitants of Champagne, who are here aſſembled, return you thanks for this 
«- declaration; and we expect that you will inflit a proper puniſhment on thoſe who 
66. 228 . friend to death without cauſe.” | 


On this Pye occafion, where i it was neceſſary” to forthe both parties, Charles diſſ played 
that 
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that conſummate: prudence,, which, in the: ſequel, gave him the: ſuperiority” over his: 
enemies; and procured: him the character of the greateſt politician of the age: To 
hetray a partiality to either party was equally dangerous; had he. diſguſted the deputies: 
for Champagne, he would have loſt thoſe ſupplies which were abſolutely neceſſary to 
the accompliſhment” of the plan he had in contemplation; and had he openly; declared 
for them, he would have given the rebels of Paris to underſtand what they had to fear. 
To extricate himſelf from this difficulty, he exhorted the formertto conſent to an union, 
without explaining the nature of that union which the latter wiſhed to contract with 
them; and he only ſpoke of the murder of his officers in general terms. This conduct 
produced the deſired effect; it encreaſed the indignation of the inhabitants of Cham 
pagne againſt the citizens of Paris, and urged them the more ſtrongly to gratify his 


private reſentment, which he had prudence to conceal. 


On the diſſolution of the ſtates the regent vaftecieit is Meaux, where his conſort. 
had taken refuge, and which the Parifians had formed a plan for reducing. Finding 
their project fruſtrated, they wrote letters to Charles, couched in terms of inſolence, 
and containing what was tantamount to a declaration of war. When the regent left 
Paris, he was followed by all the nobles in the place, and this general deſertion of the 
firſt order of the ſtate had excited the fears of an inconſtant and timid populace, whoſe 
minds receive, with equal facility, the impreſſions of fallacions hope, and of ſudden: 
terror. Marcel, wiſhed, by ſome bold enterprize, to diſſipate the conſternation 
into which they were thrown. With this view he ſeized the caſtle of the Louvre, 
which was then ſituated without the walls of the city, and placed in it a ſtrong gar- 
riſon, compoſed of men who were entirely devoted to his ſervice. He there found a 
large collection of arms and weapons of all kinds, which he diſtributed in the different 
quarters of the town. By this ſhow of hoſtility, he flattered. himſelf. he: ſhould. 
render it impoſſible for the Pariſians to procure a reconciliation with the regent, and 
that conſequently they would preſerve their N to e from N and 5 


neceſſity. 
The ftates of Vermandois, preſided by the regent, aſſembled at Cain at 

granted a ſimilar ſubſidy to that which was voted by the ſtates of. Champagne, which 
met at the ſame time, at Vertus. Theſe ſubſidies conſiſted of a tenth of all eccle- 
ſiaſtical revenues; a twentieth of the revenues of the nobles and their vaſſals ; the 
ſupport of a man at arms for every ſeventy hearths in the towns, and for every 


hundred in the country. This impoſt even extended to people in a ſtate of ſervitude, 
who were compelled to furniſh and ſupport one man at arms for every two hundred 


bearths. 


The time now I for the convention of the ſtates-general of the kingdom at 


Paris. The regent, having ſecured thoſe of Champagne, Veumandais, and of. ſome. 
5 other 


4 
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other provinces,. ventured to change the place of meeting. from the. capitaF' to Com- 
piegne.. The conduct of the faction had ſo far diſguſted the greater part of the king- 
dom, that the majority. of the deputies were highly. pleaſed with the alteration. . At their 
firſt fitting, the ſtates entreated the prince to expel from his council and preſence, 
Robert le Cog, who was conſidered, by. every. honeſt man, as a traitor, and as one of 
the chief conſpirators. and promoters of thoſe diſorders with which the kingdom was- 

5 afflicted. This prelate, who had become an object. of univerſal hatred and contempt, 

_ was happy to eſcape the indignation of the nobles, who threatened him with an ex- 

emplary puniſhment ; he ſecretly, withdrew from Compiegne, and repairing with pre- 


cipitation to Paris, arrived in that capital under the eſcort:of a numerous guard, "whom 
I friends had diſſ patched. ta meet him on the road. 


Hitherto Charles liad' been reduced to tlie neceſſity of running from province to pro- 
vince, in order to ſolicit aſſiſtance from each ſeparately ; but he had now the ſatis- 
faction to ſee moſt of the towns, which had not been infected with the ſpirit of revolt, 
unite their ſuffrages in his favour. The ſtates- general, aſſembled at Compiegne, regu- 

lated their grants by the ſubſidies accorded by Champagne and Vermandois. All the 

: proceedings of the ſtates holden at Paris in the preceding year were generally condemned, 
as well as the conduct of the Pariſians and others who had followed their exam- 
ple, while: Charles received the praiſes of the aſſembly, which, in the name of the 
pation, thanked. him for not having deſpaired, in thoſe. tempeſtuous times of pubic 
and calamity, of. faxing: the. kingdom. from deſtruction. | 


The Parifians ſent no deputies to this aſſembly, ſome days before the meeting of 
which, the king of Navarre had deſired an interview with the regent, who, accordingly 
met him at Clermont in Beauvoiſis. Charles the Bad wiſhing to penetrate into the 
F prince” 8 deſigus, talked to him of a reconciliation with the Pariſians; the regent re- 
plied, that he was attached to the city of Paris, and knew it contained many loyal 
citizens, and good patriots; but that he never would enter it again, till the authors of 
the revolt, and of the diſorders and exceſſes conſequent thereon, had met with the pu- 

- niſhment due to their crimes, This anſwer being taken by the king to Paris, Marcel 
began to be ſenſible of the danger which: threatened, him, and accordingly made ſome 
efforts in the capital to place Charles. the Bad at the head of the party; but as this 
diſpoſition was not general, that prince left the town, after paſſing ſome days. there.. 


The provoſt, of the merchants, now perceived, by the regent's preſent conduct, 
that he had been greatly miſtaken in the ideas he had formed of his talents and genius; 
he was ſorry he had proceeded ſo far; but it was difficult to retract. He attempted, 
however, to avert the ſtorm. For this purpoſe the rector of the univerſity, attended by 

> - ſeveral of its members, was prevailed on to repair to Compiegne, in the hope of effecting 
5 fome kind of accommodation. The prince received them with kindneſs, and told them, as 

he had be fore told che king of 8 that he was willing to grant a general amneſty to 

the 


. 
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the. Pai provided they would return to their duty, and deliver: into his n 
or twelve, or even five or ſix of the moſt criminal, whoſe lives he promiſed ſhould be 


| ſafe; adding, that without. this proof of ſubmiſſion they had nothing to expect from 


him. Marcel, who formed his opinion of others from the ferociouſneſs of his own 
mind, thought it impoſſible that the prince could poſſeſs ſo much generoſity, as to 
ſpare his life, if once he had him in-his power. He was ſenſible alſo that his crimes. 
were ſo.atrocious—as he himſelf. acknowledged to the monk who continued the Chro- 
nicle of William de Nangis*—as to be wholly undeſerving of pardon. At once tor- 
mented by the conſciouſneſs of guilt and the dread of puniſhment, he ſaw. nothing 
but the moſt diſmal proſpect. before him; loſt to hope, and devoid of conſolation, deſ- 
pair ſupplied the place of courage in his guilty breaſt. Reſol ved, at leaſt, to protract 
the hour of deſtruction, he doubled: the fortifications, as if he intended to bury. himſelf. 
beneath the ruins of the capital. He introduced a body of Engliſh and Navareſe troops 


into Paris; ordered ſoldiers to be raiſed. in all quarters, and even ſent as far as. Pro- 


vence to purchaſe arms. Theſe arms were bought and forwarded, but the count of 
Poictiers ſeized them and ſent them to his brother, the regent. The biſhop of Laon, 
reduced to the ſame ſituation with his infamous dee adopted. the fame: 92277771 
ee and fortified his dioceſe. : SO, 


5 The Päriftans, vidims of their own obſtinacy, were ſoon reduced to the neceſſity of 
confining themſelves within their new fortifications. The irregular troops of 'marau- 
ders that had ſpread themſelves over the country extended their ravages to the very 
walls of the capital; the nobles too, whom they had irritated and defied, took up arms, and 
treated them with the ſame ſeverity. Foulques de Laval, at the. head of a body of Bre- 
tons, laid waſte La Beauſſe, while another troop ſacked and burned the town of Etampes. 
The interior parts of France formed one continued ſcene of deſolation by fire, pillage, 


and murder, the towns and villages were deſtroyed, and the wretched inhabitants pe- 


riſhed. The regent, meanwhile, continued; with the aſſiſtance of the nobility of thoſe- 
cities which had preſerved their ben to collect a ſufficient force to . the rebels 
to ſubmiſſion. : | N 


Though «vile of this 1 appearet} ſcarcely fuſceptible. of eee 5 A: 
new ſpecies of calamity ſprang up, which involved the nation in till deeper miſery, and 


* ſeemed, for a while to ſuſpend the animoſities of party and the turbulent rage of rebel 


lion 53, The country being expoſed to all the horrors of war, and the inhabitants ſubject 
to continual depredations ; the peaſants forſook-their: labours, and left their fields and ha- 


bitations to the mercy of thoſe barbarous plunderers, againſt whom they were unable to- 


| 52 Villaret. 53 Mem. de Litt. Chron..de St. Denis... 
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protect themſelves;. | Conflantly inſulted,. indiſcriminately. degrees by the oppoſite: 
factions; compelled, notwithſtanding their extreme poverty, to purchaſe an exemption: 
from impriſonment; deſpoiled of their property, and their griefs daily enereaſing, with- 
out any proſpect of relief, they at length bade adieu to hope, and became furious from. 
deſpair. The firſt ſpark of this revolt, which ſoon cauſed a general conflagration, 
appeared in the Beauvoiſis,. where a few peaſants aſſembled, and ſwore to exterminate 
the nobility and gentry, under pretence that they were a peſt. to the kingdom, and that 
they who would deſtroy them. all would accompliſh an obje& of great national utility. 

They immediately armed themſelves: with loaded bludgeons, and attacked the houſe of 
a gentleman in the. neighbourhood; having forced open the doors, they ſeized the 
gentleman, his wife, and children, and maſſacred them all; they then pillaged the 
houſe, and fer fire to: it. All the environs of Paris, and the iſſe of France; the pro- 
vinces af Picardy, the Soifſonnois; and the Beauvoiſis; in ſhort all the northern parts of 
the kingdom, were infeſted by numerous bands of armed ruſtics, who even ſlew ſuch of 
their brethren as refuſed to join them. This inſurrection took place, in the different 
parts, on the ſame day 5*; and, what is ſomewhat extraordinary, there never was any 
reaſon to believe it was the reſult of a premeditated plan: moſt of the peaſants were 
unconnected with each other, they had never quitted their uſual employments, no 
public meetings had taken place, and they had never interfered in the affairs of go- 
vernment. Several of theſe troops uniting, ſoon formed a conſiderable body; and a 
contemporary hiſtorian. aſſerts, that if they had been all collected together, they 
would have compoſed an army of a hundred thouſand men 55. The moſt formida- 
ble of theſe troops appointed chiefs, one of whom was William Caillet, an inha- 
bitant of the village of Mella. The appellation. of Jacques was given to theſe ruſtic 


e e | \ 


1 exceſſes they committed PR? every akin which the mol unprineipled re- 
venge, and the moſt atrocious barbarity, could imagine. The chronicles of the times 
relate an inſtance of their inhuman rage, which almoſt exceeds belief, though, unfor- 
tunately, it bears ſuch marks of authenticity, as not to admit of a doubt. A band of 
theſe ruffians having forced an entrance into a nobleman's houſe, tied the maſter of it 
to a poſt, raviſhed his wife and daughters before his face; then impaled him, and after 
waſting him by a flow fire, compelled his family to eat of his. fleſh, and concluded the 
horrid ſcene by murdering them all, and burning the houſe 559, Upwards of two hun- 
dred. country ſeats were pillaged and reduced to aſhes. When they were aſked—ſays. 
Froiffard—what could urge them to the commiſſion of ſuch abominable actions, they 
replied, that · they did not know, but they did what they ſaw others do, and they 
44 Wan it was their duty to deſtroy all the nobility and gentry in the world.? 


54 Trefor des Chartres. rae. 96: piece 387, 55 Froiſſard. Cont. de Nang. Chron. MS. 56 Villaret. t. ix. p. 41, 42. 
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This unexpected revolt, at firſt, produced a general conſternation; every body fled 
before the Facqies, The nobility took refuge in the walled towns, or elſe in caſtles. 
| fufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt their attacks. The ducheſſes of Normandy and Orleans, 
with ſeveral ladies of the firſt diſtinction, were compelled to fly for ſafety to Meaux; 
for their ſex and rank would. rather have fomented the rage, than ſuperinduced the 
forbearance, of theſe ferocious. ſavages. As ſoon as the nobility had. ſomewhat reco-- 
vered from their firſt alarm, they met together; while the gentry applied for affiſtance- 
to the neighbouring princes; when they were joined by many foreign knights from: 
Brabant, Flanders, Hainault, and Bohemia. They then went in ſearch of the Faeques,, © 
and attacking them in ſeparate bodies, exterminated the | noms part, and compelled. 
a reſt to return to their habitations. | 


It is a matter of aſtoniſhment that the king of Navarre ſhould: have been active in 
ſuppreſſing this dangerous inſurrection, ſince it was apparently his intereſt to encourage 
a war, the profeſſed. object of which was the deſtruction of the nobility, moſt of whom: 
were attached to the regent. It is true, indeed, that by ſo doing, he revenged a per- 
fonal injury which: he had ſuſtained by the maſſacre of William and Teſtard de Pec-. 
quigny, knights of Artois, brothers or relations of John of Pecquigny, one of his: | 
moſt zealous partizans. This prince killed three thouſand of the Jacques in one 
day, near Clermont in Beauvoiſis, and hung their leader, William Caillet. When 
the nobles found themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong to take the field, they ſallied forth, and 
laid waſte the country, maſſacring Ne e ge all the ANNE they met, guilty or 


innocent. 


Such of the country people as had not joined the 1 fortified their churches. 
by ſurrounding them with a ditch, and ſupplying the towers with ſtones. and other miſſile 
weapons, to throw down on the enemy, while they fixed a man at the top, who. kept: | 
watch night and day. As ſoon as an enemy approached, the-centinel gave the ſignal 
by ringing a dell, or ſounding a horn, when all thoſe who were at work in the fields. 
or in their houſes, immediately took refuge in the church. In ſhort, a civil war ſs 
eccentric in its object, ſo deſtructive in its effects, the annals. of nations cannot pro- 
duce ; an epidemic fury appears to have prevailed throughout the kingdom, or rather 
the wild ſtate of nature, in which men are wholly independent on each other, and. 
ſtrength and SOS are the ſole ſtandards of rar and of has ſeems to have been 


rene wed. 


The regent, in the midſt of theſe diſorders, aſſembled the principal nobility, viſited 
the provinces, won over to his party many of the towns that were yet uncorrupted | 
dy the ſpirit of faction, confirmed others in their fidelity, and employed. every reſource 
which a wiſe nt could ſuggeſt for recovering the falling nn of the ſtate. The = 

Vor. II. Q gentry, | 
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gentry, avowed enemies to the rebellious citizens of Paris, enliſted under the banners 
of Charles. Some of them had engaged in the fervice of the king of Navarre, when 
he marched againſt the peaſants, but ſpeedily - convinced: that his deſigns were not fa- 
vourable to the tranquillity of the kingdom, they left him to join the regent. Marcel 
and his faction, in the mean time, though abſolute maſters in Paris, were not exempt 
from inquietude. They were aware that many of the moſt reſpectable citizens were 
hoſtile to their views, and only waited for a favourable opportunity to declare them- 
felves. At this very time an attempt was made to introduce ſome men at arms be- 
longing to the regent into the city, which muſt have convinced them that the prince 
Had: more than one partizan. among the people. The plot being diſcovered, one of the 
king” s carpenters, and the maſter of the bridge, were ee and executed. in the 
: Place de Greve.. 


During the abſence of the regent from Meaux, Marcel and his adherents. formed-a. 
plan for taking that city, where the ducheſs of Normandy and her daughter, with- 
Habella,. fifter to Charles, and many other ladies of rank, had retired for ſafety. With 
this view, three hundred armed citizens were ſent from Paris, under the conduct of 
Peter Gilles, a grocer, who was joined on the road by. ſome ftraggling companies of 


- ; peaſants. On their arrival at Meaux, the mayor and inhabitants opened the gates to 


him, in violation of the oath- of allegiance they had recently taken to the regent ; but 
the ladies were ſaved from the brutal treatment to which, if taken, they. would have been 
expoſed, by the courageous condu@ of Gaſton, count of Foix, and of the captal de 
Buche, who, though in the ſervice of England, flew to their reſcue with all the generoſity 
] and gallantry of a true knight, and. not only defended the citadel with ſucceſs, but ſallied 
forth and beat off the Pariſians and their. ruſtic allies, with great laughter. The garriſon, 
enraged at the perfidious conduct of the mayor, immediately hanged him, and put a 
great number of the inhabitants to the ſword; they then ſet. fire to the town, which. 
continued burning for a fortnight. Upwards of ſeven thouſand men periſhed that 
day. The peafants, who« accompanied the Parifians, were almoſt wholly. deſtroyed. 
This defeat annihilated the faction of the Jacquerie, which never more appeared 

in the field. Young Enguerrand, lord of Coucy, placing himſelf at the head of a ſelect 
_ troop of gentlemen; e the fogitives, and maſſacred them without MC wherever. 


he found them. 


The check which the Pariſians ſuſtained at Meaux, conſiderably . their cou- 
rage. Marcel, equally intimidated by the enemies who threatened him from without, 
and by the diviſions which prevailed within the city, reſolved to call the king of Na- 
Vvarre to his aſſiſtance, and to revive the zeal. of his partizans by the preſence of a pow- 
erfulł chief, who, having troops at his command, was able to ſupport the tottering 
faction. That monarch 2 080 the ſummons ; and on: his arrival. in the capital, ha- 

2 * 
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tangued the people; he was followed by alderman Conſae, wks ſaid the ſtate. being 
ill-governed, wanted ſome one who would govern it better, and that the king of Na- 
varre was the only prince whoſe birth. and perſonal nente qualified him for the 


e ORG of PINOY 


If, in the . of theſe tanrales; the king of Navarre ever conceived the deſign of 
aſcending the throne of France, as many of his meaſures ſeemed to indicate, the folly - 
of his pretenſions muſt now have ſtricken him, in a forcible point of view. Moſt of the 
gentlemen who had been ſeduced to join him by his falſe profeſſions of rectitude no 
ſooner diſcovered his ambitious projects than they immediately abandoned him. Great. 
numbers, too, of the nobles. of Burgundy, who had followed him during the preſent 
campaign, now left him, diſdaining to ſerve under a captain of rebel - citizens. By theſe 
deſertions the 1egent's party acquired ſtrength; and. that prudent e took care 5 


profit by all the falſe ſteps of his enemies. 


Fhe nobility haviing exterminated the Jacques, haſtened to join the regent, who, by 
this time, had collected a body of three thouſand men at arms, with which he advanced: 
towards Paris, reſolved to make the inhabitants. of the eapital feel the weight of his. 
reſentment. The troops, diſperſed in the environs. of the town, pillaged and burned the 
country-houſes of the Pariſians. The king of Navarre, their new captain-general,: 

ſallied forth with. fix thouſand men, but he did nething deſerving of the title they had 
conferred on him. He went fixſt to Goneſſe, and then approached: Senlis, on which a. 
detachment of his army made an unſucceſsful attempt. The regent, in the mean time, 
had advanced to the abbey of Chelles, within four leagues of Paris, where ſome pro- 
poſals for an accommodation were made and rejected; after which he marched from 
Chelles, and pitched his camp in the vicinity of Vincennes, Conflans, and Charenton. 
Marcel, apprized of his motioas, haſtened the completion of the new fortifications... 
He had introduced into the city ſeveral bodies of Engliſh and Navarreſe troops, leſs 
with a view of adding to its ſafety, than of giving authority to his party, which began. 
to decline. Some of the noblemen in the regent's army, approaching the walls, defied. 
the Pariſians to come forth 5? ; but they refuſed to accept the challenge, faying, Their : 
« deſign was not to take up arms inst their lord; but a wy were | e 880 


4 were reſolved to defend themſelves,” . | | : 


The regent, yielding to the ſolicitations: of queen Jane, conſtnted& to an interview 
with the*king of Navarre; for which purpoſe a pos; was erected between the town, 
of Vincennes and the abbey of Saint Anthony 5*. The regent's army, amounting te 
twelve thouſand men, was encamped in four diviſions. The troops of the king of Na- | | 


$7 SpigiL Cont Nang. 58 Chron, MS. du Roi Jean. | 
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varre, Safin on of eight hundred men at arms, occupied a hill FINE Mon-. 
treuil and Charonne. Both armies kept at a diſtance from the place where the confe- 
rence was holden. An accommodation was concluded between the two princes; the 
claims of Charles the Bad were eſtimated at four hundred thouſand florins, which the 
regent conſented to pay by inſtalments, and farther to grant him land of the yearly 
value of ten thouſand livres. The king, in return, engaged to join the regent, 
and induce the Pariſians to ſubmit, and to contribute three hundred thouſand crowns 
towards the king's ranſom, on condition that the regent ſhould grant a general am 
neſty. After the concluſion of this treaty, the biſhop of Liſieux celebrated maſs, in 
preſence of the nobles and of the two princes, who ſwore to fulfil the treaty, on the 
| ſacred body of God, which the biſhop held in his hands. But when the conſecrated wafer 
was preſented to the king of Navarre, wicked as he was, he ſhuddered at the idea of 
profaning a ceremony thus facred ; and pleaded his having broken his faſt as an excuſe. 
for refuſing the proffered ſacrament. = 


When the two princes parted, the king went to Saint Denis, and the prince returned 
to his camp, feebly convinced of the ſincerity of his enemy, who very ſoon manifeſted 
his real ſentiments. Two days after he left the regent, he went to Paris, under pre- 
tence of procuring a ratification of the treaty ; but, in fact, to renew his alliance with 
the rebels, and to leave them the troops he had brought with him. His plea for thus 
violating the ſacred engagement he had ſo recently contracted, was the conduct of the 
' regent, in attacking and defeating a party of the Pariſians, who had made a ſally from 
the town; this, he pretended, was a breach 'of the treaty and of courſe operated as a. 
releaſe to him Ae the oath he had taken 


The troops were ſo din liſpoſed as greatly to incommode the een of Paris. A 
bridge had been thrown over the Seine below Corbeil, by means of which a communi-- 
cation was eſtabliſhed that enabled detachments of the army to extend their incurſions 
along the river, and to prevent any ſupplies from entering Paris on that fide 59. Marcel, 

in order to inſpire the citizens with confidence, made a ſally from the town, at the head 
of twelve hundred men, and deſtroyed the bridge. Another ſally, which was made a 
few days after, under the conduct of the king of Navarre, proved leſs ſucceſsful. That 
prince contented himſelf with leading his men ſo near to the enemy as to hold a con- 
ference with ſome of the nobles, and then led them back again without making any 
attack. This conduct rendered him ſuſpected, and he thenceforth became an object of 
contempt to the citizens, whom he had prevented from ſignalizing their courage; they 
imagined, too, that he' maintained a ſecret correſpondence” with the nobility, whom. 
they regarded as their enemies. Having withdrawn their confidence, they next deprived 
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him of the title of captain-general ;' and, finding his influence inſufßeient to ſecure 


him the power he wiſhed to obtain, he left the capital in diſguſt, and retired to St. 
Denis. 0 | . ; 


At the infligation of queen Jane, the N was weak enough again to liſten to pro- 
poſals of peace from that treacherous monarch, and his no leſs treacherous adherents, the 
chiefs of the ſedition. Conferences were holden near Vitry, and all the terms of ac- 
commodation were ſettled; but the faithleſs Pariſians laughed at the credulity of their 
prince, and diſmiſſed with threats and contempt the officers whom he ſent, agreeable to 
the ous to take poſſeſſion of the town. 


Marcel and his e e now plainly perceived the impoſſibility: of holding out 
much longer without effectual aſſiſtance from the king of Navarre, on. whoſe protection 
alone they relied, not merely for the ſucceſs of their ſchemes, but. for. the preſeryation: 
of their lives. With him, therefore, they held frequent conferences, in which they 
diſplayed the moſt abject ſubmiſſion, and earneſtly beſought him to extend his favour to 
them who had only become criminal in order to forward his intereſt, and promote his: 
views. The king, ever profuſe of oaths and promiſes, replied “ Certainly, my lords 
% and friends, no harm ſhall ever happen to you of which I will not partake. While 
% you have the government of Paris, I adviſe you to provide yourſelf with plenty of 
« gold and ſilver, ſince you may ſtand in need of it. You may place a confidence in me, 
* and ſend me all you collect to Saint Denis, where I will take good care of it, and 
t ſecretly employ it in the ſupport of men at Sly and companies of foot, which will. 
« ſerve to defend you againſt your enemies.“ Marcel's fears, in this inſtance, over- 
came his avarice, and, flattering himſelf with having ſecured a powerful: protection in. 
Charles the Bad, he continued to ſend regulagly's twice a week two cart-loads of. florins 

to St. Denis. 


In * die the provoſt of the merchants endeavour, by theſe precautions, to ward off 
the impending blow. His credit daily diminiſhed, and his partizans began to loſe their 
courage with their hopes. An incident which occurred at this time tended to accelerate 
his ruin, by compelling him to have recourſe to the moſt dangerous expedients which 
rage and deſpair could ſuggeſt. Beſides thoſe troops which attended the king of 
Navarre, there were ſome other. companies of Engliſh, which-the inhabitants of Paris 
retained in their ſervice. The people, diſcontented with the conduct of Charles the Bad; 
and of thoſe factious demagogues by whom they had hitherto ſubmitted to be governed, 
ſighed in ſecret for the return of their lawful prince. The fight of the Englith | 
reminded the citizens of their ſovereign's captivity ; the calamities which deſolatec 
the kingdom excited their indignation; unable any longer to ſuffer their enemies to 
triumph, as it were, in the midit of the capital, they inſulted the Engliſh: troops, who 
endeavoured to defend themſelves, but, overcome by n of numbers, ſixty of. 


them 
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thenr were killed; and though Marcel favoured the eſcape of the reſt, he was compelled 
to cenſent to the impriſonment of one hundred and fifty. The king of Navarre having 
expreſſed his diſpleaſure at this outrage, the provoſt, obedient to his will, went next day 
to the Louvre, where theſe priſoners were e and. effected their releaſe, notwith- 


be ede the reſi ſtanee of the e 


Thheſe troops: took revenge for the t they experienced by committing the 
- moſt dreadful devaſtations in the environs of the eapital, whoſe inhabitants they dared 
to come forth and engage them. The Pariſians accepted the challenge, and the provoſt 
of the merchants was compelled: to make a ſally at the head of twelve hundred men; 
but he was careful to divide them into two bodies, and to lead that which he com- 
manded himſelf to a quarter here he was certain no enemy would be found; the other 
body fell in with the Engliſh near St. Cloud, and ſuſtained a total defeat; fix hundred 
pra them were Gs and the reſt purſued. to the gates of Paris. 


The king of Navarre 8 a tranquil ſpsQacor of theſe diſaſters ; and, was. vleaſed 
to ſee his reſentment againſt the Pariſians. ſo. completely gratified. He moreover flat- 
tered himſelf with the hope, that the inconveniences they expexienced. would, finally, 
mduce them to refign themſelves entirely to his diſcretion . It was impoſſible 
that things could remain in their preſent ſituation; the confuſion was too great to 
continue; and the criſis Was ſo violent that it muſt ſpeedily terminate in a complete re- 
volution. Marcel, having forfeited all claims to. mercy from the regent, being deteſted 
by the majority of that very people whoſe idol he had ſo recently been, and abhorred by 
all good citizens, was no longer under the neceſſity ot keeping up appearances. His 
only alternative was to bury himſelf beneath the ruins of his faction, or elſe to abandon 
himſelf without reſerve to the king of Navarre, who held him in contempt, and only 
conſidered him as the vile inſtrument of his own wickedneſs. He now paid that 
monarch a private viſit, when they concerted ſuch a project, as might be expected from 
Fg men ſo loſt to every principle of virtue, juſtice and humanity. It wasagreed'that the provoſt 
of the merchants ſhould ſurrender the capital to the king, whoſe troops, in conjunction 
with the rebels, after ſecuring the Baſtille, and the principal gates of the city, ſhould 
maſſacre all the friends of the regent, whoſe houſes were already marked for that pur- 
poſe; and when by this means they ſhould have overcome every obſtacle to their 
wiſhes, Charles the Bad ſhould be crowned king of France. The new monarch would 
then have ceded to Edward ſuch provinces as lay contiguous to his own territories, and 
have done homage to him for the reſt of 1 Age 2? | 


| The provoſt of the merchants having een 8 precaution which he deemed neceſ- 


— 


© — 
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fary: for ſcenring the accompliſhment of hisſcheme; ſent word to the king-of Navarretliat 
all was ready, and he had only to haſten the approach of his troops to the town; and at 
a. ſignal which they had agreed on the gates were to be opened. Marcel accordingly: 
repaired to the gate of St. Anthony, in the night of the laſt of July, and having diſ- 
miſſed a part of the guard, and replaced them with ſuch as were devoted to his 
ſervice, he took the keys of the gate from the officer to whoſe care they were entruſted. 
Hitherto he had met with no obſtacle ;. and the town was on the. point of being ſurren- 
dered to Charles the Bad, when John Maillard,, a loyal citizen—whoſe name. merits a 
diſtinguiſhed place in the annals of France—arrived with a. party of his. friends, and 
ſeizing Marcel, ſaved his country. Firmly attached to his lawful ſovereign, he had only 
waited for a proper opportunity to diſplay his zeal ;.notwithſtanding the ſecreſy with which 
the ſchemes of Marcel had been conducted, he had found the means of detecting them. 
When he came up to the traitor, he exclaimed, © Stephen, what are you doing here at 
« this hour?” John,“ ſaid Marcel, © what is that to you? Lam here to take care of the 
«© town, of which I an governor.” © By heavens !” replied Maillard, * that's not the 
4 caſe,. you. are not here at this kour for any good; and I will ſhow you,” addrefling 
himſelf to his companions * that he has got the keys of the gate in his hand for the 
« purpoſe of betraying the city.” © John, you lye !” ſaid the provoſt—* You are the 
& lyar.!” returned Maillard, in a tranſport of rage; then graſping his battle-axe, he pur- 
ſued Marcel, who attempted to fly, and with one blow laid him dead at his feet. His 
companions.immediately attacked. the troops who. attended the provoſt, killed ſome of 
them and ſecured the reſt. Maillard then haſtened to the gate of Saint Honore, which 
was alſo to have been opened for the admiſſion of the Navarreſe, and, as he marched 
through the city, he awakened the inhabitants, and relating what he had done, called. 
upon them to defend the common cauſe; when he arrived at the gate, he killed all ſuch 
as-attempted to reſiſt, and led the reſt to priſon, whither moſt of the Earn of 
Marcel, having been ſeized-1 in their were conducted before morning **. | 


The 1 rouſed 17 8 the cries of Monj oye Saint Denis“ . Long live the king 
& and the regent /” aſſembled in crowds. The: ſtreets were inſtantly filled with an 
armed multitude, who maſſacred all the partizans of the provoſt and his faction that 
came in their way. Even tlioſe who attempted to eſcape their fury, by keeping 
within doors, were forced from their habitations and thrown- into priſon. One 
only of the moſt criminal eluded their vigilance ; the biſhop of Laon, that ſeditious 
and turbulent prieſt, who had been the chief inſtigator of the preſent diſorders, eſcaped 
from tlie city, while the populace were engaged in wreaking their vengeance on the body 
of his accomplice Marcel, who, with four of his partners in iniquity that had joined him in 
the aſſaſſination of the two mareſchals, was dragged through the ſtreet, and, covered. 


_ 61. Villaret.. 


with 
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| with blood * dirt, thrown on the tombs of thoſe 3 and there expoſed, as 
expiatory victims, to the indignation of an enraged populace. 


At dawn of day, Maillard aſſembled the people in the market-place, where he pro- 
nounce& a pathetic: harangue on the calamities to which the city had been expoſed 
fince the commencement of the revolt; and explained the motives which had urged. 
him to kill the provoſt of the merchants. His ſpeech was received with general 
applauſe; and all preſent called for the immediate puniſhment of the traitors who. 
had conſpired againſt the ſafety of the town, the rights of the king, and the authority 
of the regent. The partizans of Marcel were accordingly tried by a ſelect council 
of citizens, who: ſentenced numbers of them. ta die, and. previouſly to be applied to. the 


torture. 


The people, who but a few days before did not dare to pronounce the name of the re- 
gent, now ardently wiſhed for his return; all badges of party diſappeared; and the 
principal leaders of rebellion were either dead or in priſon. Among their miſguided 
-adherents, were ſome reſpectable citizens, whoſe paſt lives had been irreproachable; 
but who were ſeduced, either by the example of their friends, the threats of the pro- 
vaſt, or the intrigues of the king of Navarre, to take an active part in the ſedition. 
One of theſe unhappy men, an object of general eſteem, exclaimed, as they led him to 
the place of execution. Wretch that J am! O, king of N avarre, would that I had 


„never ſeen nor heard ow” 5 


Simon Maillard, with: two counſellors of the parliament, John Alphons, and' John 
Paſtourel, were deputed to wait on the regent whom they found at Charenton . 
They gave him an account of what had paſſed, and beſought him, in the name of the 
Pariſians, to complete, by his preſence, the reſtoration of tranquillity. Charles re- 
ceived them with kindneſs, promiſed to follow them as ſoon as poſſible, and deſired them. 

to aſſure the inhabitants of the capital of his affection and mercy. A few days after, 
he entered Paris, accompanied by the mareſchal d' Andreghen, the lord of Roye, and a 
numerous retinue of knights and nobles. He was received by the people with every 
demonſtration of joy; and the day after his arrival he repaired to the town-hall®, when 
the ſtreets were crowded with the inhabitants, who invoked benedictions on his head, 
and made repeated proteſtations of ſubmiffion and fidelity. At the town-hall he publicly 
explained the particulars of the conſpiracy, which had been recently fruſtrated ; he 
convinced the people that the deſign of Marcel, the biſhop of Laon, and their accom- 
plices, was to ſurrender the town to the Engliſh and Navarreſe, to maſſacre all thoſe 


"> 
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who were e to be attached to theit ſovereign, and then to > beſtow: the erown:, on: 
Charles the Bad. All theſe circumſtances. had been collected from the confeſſions of: _ 
the criminals, who had. been applied. to the torture, and from Thomas de Ladit;. chan- 
cellor to the king of Navarre,. who-was.apprehended, in attempting to make his eſcape. 
in the diſguiſe of a monk; and executed. ſome time after. The prince finiſhed: his. 
ſpeech by an affurance that he would bury in oblivion all paſt tranſactions, and ſimply 
confine the effects of his juſtice to the authors of the revolt, who, by their violence 
and eee had Forrupties the INK of. their. fellow-citizens.. 4 543 


2 ſe _ chat this promiſe implied „„ nl ales ſuch as had been. 
ſeduced to partake in the ſedition, he granted, at the ſolicitations of Gentien Triſtan, 
the new provoſt of the merchants, and of the aldermen and principal. citizens, general 
Letters e Grace, exeluding only thoſe who had been guilty of high-treaſon, which. 
crime he explained to be an attempt to prevent the liberation of the king; a deſign on 

the life of the king and of the regent ; or to keep them in perpetual impriſonment,. 

and to declare the king of Nayarre, king of France. The Pariſians, ſatisfied with this. 
explanation of his intentions, vowed. an inviolable attachment to him. . 

The night on whiah Marcel was to ſurrender the city, the las of Navarre preſented 
himſelf at the gate of Saint Anthony ©; but finding itſhut, he began to fear that 
ſome unexpected event had fruſtrated his ſchemes; and the tumult he heard en- 
creaſing his inquietude, he diſpatched meſſengers to diſcover the fact, who ſoon brought 
him a true account of the ſituation: of affairs. He then attempted. to. remedy this dif- 
appointment by an attack on the town; but being repulſed with loſs, he retired to 
Saint Denis, tranſported. with rage againſt the Pariſians; the effects of which were 

diſplayed in, ravaging the environs of the capital. In a few days, he received the news 
chat his treaty. with the king of England was concluded; it was. ſigned on the firſt of 
Auguſt ®3, the very day on which Marcel was to have given him poſſeſſion of Paris. 
By this treaty. it was ſtipulated that the king of Navarre ſhould aſſiſt Edward with ali 
his power in conquering France; that, in caſe they ſucceeded, Charles ſhould have the 
counties of Champagne and Brie; the county. of Chartres, and the bailiwick of 
Amiens; and that all the other provinces. ſhould belong to the king of England, with + 
a permiſſion, however, to Charles, to eſtabliſh. his ꝑretenſions to the duchy of Nor- 

mandy. | 


The king of Navarre; now firmly connected with W whenee: le ex- 
pected to obtain effectual aſſiſtance, and having nothing farther to hope from the Pa- 
viſians, ſince the detection and puniſhment of his accomplices, no longer. ſought to 
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pap appeararices with the regent, whom he had hitherto amuſed with negeeiations 
and treaties, always violated as ſoon az formed. Before he left Saint Denis (which he: 
pillaged-in return for the ſhelter it had afforded him) he ſent him an open defiance. 
He then marehed to the tawn of Melun, into which be was admitted by his ſiſter, 
queen Blanche, to whom it belonged; but he could only obtain poſſeſſion of one part of 
the town, the other having been previouſly fortified and ſcented by the regent's troops. 
Philip of Navarre, at the ſane time, entered Normandy, and placed ſtrong garriſons in. 
Mantes and Meulan, by which means he commanded the courſe of the Seine, and was, 
enabled to make incurſions into the Chartrain, and even to extend his. depredations to- 
the vicinity of the capital. The Engliſh troops, too, joined the Navarreſe mote openly 
rhan they had hitherto done; ſo. that Edward, notwithſtanding the truce, continued; 
hoſtilities under the name of the king of Navarre. He hoped, by this policy, to 
weaken the kingdom, by n fomenting che. divifians that pan upon its 
8 | 


Pen > * was . of ſome freſh. ealunity. The beſt fortified towns were 
not exempt from. the general terror, and the utmoſt vigilance was requiſite to avert the 
evil effects of their groundleſs apprehenſions. It was at this period that a prohihition. 
was iſſued to ring the bells of the churches. in Paris, from the hour of Veſpers till day- 
light, through fear of interrupting the attention of the centinels, who were poſted on; 
the walls to give notice of the enemy's approach. The garriſons, ſtationed in the towns: 
and fortreſſes, formed fo many. independent troops of marauders, who ſuffered no opportu- 
nity of pillage to eſcape. All communication, not only between the different provinces, 
hut between the different towns of the ſame province, were ftopped: Fhe high- roads 
were covered with graſs and brambles ; the caſtles, churches, monaſteries, in ſhort every. 
building which would admit of a fortification; was either filled'with troops, or devoted 
to deſtruction by either party. The Engliſh an@ Navarreſe demoliſhed them from. 
enmity; and-the troops of the regent, that they might not afford ſnelter to the enemy. 
The convents were forfaken; the cities. were filled: with monkes and nuns, who repaired: 
* thither for ſecurity againſt the horrors of war. The inhabitants of the country were. 
expoſed to every kind: of outrage ; and after. paying tribute to, the different. troops, 
in order to-preſerve their habitations from fire and pillage, they were finally conſtrained- 
to renounce the cultivation of their lands; and. the. holds. now. became the receptacles. 
of ſoldiers and. banditi. 


The principal; object of the kingof Navarre, was to out off ectaunitative: with. 
= capital, in the hope of reducing. it by famine. With this view he had ſecured all; 
the paſſages of. the different, rivers. by which proviſions. might be. conveyed. thither. 
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The poſſeſſion of Creil gave him the command of the Oife, Lagny i him maſter 
of the Marne, and he ſecured the Seine, both above and below Paris, by the garriſons 
of Melun, Mantes, and Meulan, ; while the fortreſſes of Argenteuil, Franconville, and 
Croiſſy, which he had reduced, enabled him to blockade the town on that ſide. The 
regent, in the mean time, aſſembled troops; and was obliged to enliſt in his fervice , 
ſeveral of thoſe companies of banditti which infeſted the kingdom. The ſtate of his 
finances not permitting him to pay them with regularity, they committed the moſt 
dreadful devaſtations in all the places where. they were ſtatioued; ſome of their 
leaders even engaged in a conſpiracy with the enemy, which was fortunately diſcoyered 
The puniſhment of theſe traitors cauſed their troops to daſert, and join the Nayarreſe ; 
fa. that Charles the Bad, who was enabled ta pay them by the ſums he a 
from Marcel, ſaw the number of his adherents daily encreaſe. 


The towns of Picardy and vl on application from the regent, nid s 3 
body of troops, under the command of the biſhop of Noyon, and the lords of 'Couey, 
| Rayenal, Chauny and Roye, who laid ſiege to the caſtle of Mauconſeil, a place from | 
its ſituation important. John de Pecquigny, apprized of the danger to which this for- FE 
treſs was expoſed, haſtened to its relief, at the head of the garriſon of Creil ; and enter» : | 

ing, by favour of a fog, the camp of the beſiegers, took them by ſurprize, and put them 

To flight. Moſt of the noblemen were either killed or taken; among the laſt was the 

biſhop of Noyon. The enemy made a conſiderable booty, as well by the pillage of tha 
camp, as the ranſom of the priſoners; and ſuch as had not money to pay their ranſom, 
NEE OE AE e ee amy. ; 

AZ ET 

The king of Navarre, who kept up a fecret correſpondence in moſt” tf the towns 

which acknowledged the regent's authority, made an attempt upon Amiens, the re- 
duction of which ſome of the citizens had engaged to facilitate,” When every ing 
was prepared for the introduction of his troops, Pecquigny weat thither by night, and 
took poſſeſſion of one part of the ſuburbs; but neglecting to improve this advanta 
with ſufficient celerity, he gave the inhabitants of the town time to prepare for _ 
ance. The conſtable de Fiennes, and the count of Saint Paul arrived at this con- 
juncture, and entered the town on the oppoſite fide; the troops they brought with 
them repelled the attacks of the Navarreſe, who were forced to retreat to the ſuburbs, - 
un 25 abandoned, after NY ee ſet fire to it. 22 thouſand * 


hs F dl * woe Ig: : 
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8 ee tar regents ſuburbs of Amiens ſhould, at this period, „ 
| Hovſes, when all the houſes in the four ſuburbs do not now amount to eight hundred. Yet all the chronicles of 
the fourteenth century agree in the number; and as it is not written in cyphers there can be no miſtake. Amiens, 
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were reduced to aſſies. Thoſe citizens who had been concerned in the plot; were ar- 
reſted the next day, and ſeventeen of them, among whom was the mayor, were exe- 
cuted. A ſimilar attempt was made, at the ſame time, on the town of Laon, which 
the biſhop wiſhed to ſurrender to the Navarreſe, but the conſpiracy was fortunately 
TG) though the ORs ey the 11 b IT 5 1 by a timely. evaſion. 


ren the capital ſelf was not Wen from conſpiracies ; 5 the regent having received 
intelligence of a plot for introducing the troops of Charles the Bad into Paris, ordered 
ſeveral of the citizens to be arreſted, and thrown into priſon. The people aſſembled 


and inſiſted that John' Culdoe, provoſt of the merchants, ſhould ſolicit the prince to 


releaſe them, but that officer refuſed to comply with their requeſt. The next day the 


regent, attended by a numerous eſcort, went to the Place de Greve, where he harangued 


the people, and affured them he had certain proofs that thoſe he had arreſted were 
partiſans of the king of Navarre. A citizen then preſent, who had himſelf been con- 
nected with Charles the Bad, having confirmed the truth of the prince's declaration by 
oath, the, people were appeaſed; but the regent, wiſhing to conciliate their affection by 
acts of 405 . . . the en after he had eſtabliſhed their . by a fair 


Nr 125 


besen ae 3 "RP nd Urzel, whe ha dive welding by eh pope to! nego- | 


ceiate an accommodation between the regent and the king of Navarre s, were compelled 


to return to Avignon, without accompliſhing the object of their miſſion. Theſe ecele- 
fiaſtics had been equally unſucceſsful in their attempt to negociate a peace between the 


ons of England and France; for which purpoſe they had made a voyage to London. The 
. war continuing, a troop of Engliſh and Navarreſe, not exceeding one thoufand men, 


took Auxerre, though defended by a garriſon of one thouſand. The town was pillaged, 


and the booty was eſtimated at five hundred thouſand moutons of gold. The Navarreſe, 


after paſſing a week te the place, threatened to burn it, unleſs the inhabitants would 


conſent to pay a. ranſom of forty thouſand moutons of gold, and forty: pearls, eſtimated 


at a fourth of that ſum. - Plundered of all they poſſeſſed they were unable to furniſh 
the. money and were therefore obliged to give the plate and jewels: belonging to the 


church of St. Germain, the only place that had eſcaped pillage, as a pledge to tlie 
enemy engaging to pay an annual rent of three thouſand florins to the church in caſe 
they ſhould fail to redeem it. The Engliſh, notwithſtanding, remained'in the town, 


the _ and ie ons whereof INT demoliſhed. while ſome of, the Citizens Were 


: 68 Villani, in his nr of the conſpiracy, in kb he involves: hag counts 7 a an PAL ler 
men who had given repeated proofs of their loyalty) ſays, that the regent cauſed the citizens to be executed, and 


pardoned the counts; ; dut his teſtimony is poſitively contradicted by all the French hiſtorians, | Villaret, 5 2 
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gone to Paris to ſolicit the regent's confirmation of ve treaty; to which they had been: 
conſtrained to ſubmit; and to obtain ſome pecuniary aſſiſtance. On their: return the 


money they had 8 was forcibly taken from them.. 


The courage diſplayed by the conſtable de Fiennes, Tr He's count of St. Pa; in the 


defence of Amiens, had ſecured them the confidence: of the troops who flocked to their. 


ſtandard 7. In a ſhort time they found. themſelves. at the head of. two thouſand men 


at arms, and twelve thouſand militia, with which they formed the ſiege of St. Valery, 


which capitulated after a moſt vigorous defence. The French had ſcarcely taken-pol-' 


ſeſſion of the. town, when Philip of Navarre, with the counts of Harcourt and Pecquigny 


appeared before it; but finding the place already reduced, and the enemy ſtronger than 


they expected, they retreated with precipitation. The conſtable purſued them, and, 


but for the delay occaſioned by the refuſal of the inhabitants of St. Quentin to ſuffer | 


Eis troops to paſs, they muſt certainly have been overtaken. That delay putting a ſtop. 
to the purſuit, the Navarreſe Os to e Normandy, wikte ey continued their oſuat” 


eee 0 2+; 
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A. D: 1359. J The regent diſplayed 6301 patience 434 4 plſeverancs 3 in furmounting, 
the numerous obſtacles he had to encounter; while his mildneſs and moderation conci- 
hated the affection of the people, and ſecured univerſal eſteem. Having nofarther,occa- 
ſion to conceal his real ſentiments, he reſolved to evince the generoſity of his mind, 
and the rectitude of his intentions r*. He went to the parliament; and there publiſhed* 
an ordonnance? by which he declared that he had ever conſidered, as faithful and af- 
fectionate ſubjects, the two-and-twenty officers whom the ſtates of 1357 had compelled- 
him to diſmiſs; that the apprehenſion of till greater misfortunes could not have induced 
him to yield to the importunities of the enemies of the government, if he had not enters 


tained a hope that in happier times he ſhould: be free to follow the dictates of juftice-> 
that the time was now arrived for reſtoring to their places, and clearing the reputation of, 


thoſe officers who had only been perſecuted on account of their attachment to the real 
good of the public, and the honour” of their ſovereign ; that he, accordingly; reſtored 
them to their dignities and poſſeſſions, and ordained that their ſalaries ſhould be paid: 


them in the ſame manner as if they had continued to diſcharge the duties of their 


reſpective offices. The prince concluded by expreſſing a deſire that this declaration 
might be communicated to the pope, the emperor, and the different towns of the.” 
kingdom, that by ſuch an authentic teſtimony, every ſuſpicion which the diſmiſ- 
ſion of thoſe officers gh have excited to. er prej udice, might be effectually- 


removed. 
7e Froiſſard. Chron, Ms. du Roi Jean. _ 71 Mem. de la Chambre des Comptes. reg. D. fol. 14. 
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This = ferved to frengthen and confirm thofe ſentiments of love and reſpect 
which the French were accuſtomed to entertain for their ſovereigns. It was not long 
before the prince received an unequivocal proof of the zeal and attachment of the no- 

- bility, and of the inhabitants of the principal towns '*. At an aſſembly of the ſtates- 

. general, holden at this time, the nobles, beſides the uſual ſubſidy, agreed to ſerve. a 
whole month at their own expence: the city of Paris offered to. maintain fix hundred 
men at arms, four hundred archers, and one thoufand campamons; the other cities, 
making propertionable efforts, furniſhed twelve thoufand men at arms, This was 
a very large ſupply, when we conſider the wretched ſtate of the country, the deſtruc- 

tion and pillage of fo many towns, and the neceſſity under which they all laboured ta 


provide for their own private defence again the multitude of enemies which ſux- 
rounded them on all ſides. 


je: order to profit by the = diſpoſition of the troops, it was rel to lay fiege 
to Melun, which, from its ſituation on the Seine, enabled the Navarreſe greatly to in- 
' commode. the capital 72. It moreover contained within its walls, three fovereign prin- 
ceſſes; Jane, widow to Charles; Blanche, widow to Philip of Valois, and the queen 
. of Navarre. It was at this ſiege that Bertrand du Gueſclin, who had lately entered 
the regent's ſervice 7, firſt diſplayed his courage in the French army. The regent, who 
was preſent, witneſſed his intrepidity, 1 in firſt mounting the walls of a tower, which he 
Would have taken, had not the ladder on which he ſtood been cruſhed by 2 bartel of 
| ſtones. The ſolidity of his armeur ſaved his life, but he was thrown into the ditch, from 
whence he was taken ſenſeleſs and motionleſs. The prince, who had kept his eyes on 
him the whole time, haſtened to his aſſiſtance, and conceived the higheſt eſteem for him. 
As ſoon as du Gueſclin had recovered his ſenſes, he returned to the attack, flew ſeveral 
of the enemy with his own hand, and conſtrained the reſt to retreat behind the draw- 
e, Night coming on, the aſſailants retired to their tents. | 


A ed was to have bean given the next, day, but during the night the 
garriſon propoſed. terms of accommodation. Queen Jane and her council engaged to 
_ furrender the city, and the preliminary conditions of the new treaty of peace with the 
king of Navarre: were agreed upon. The prince, in the mean time, withdrew. his 
troops, and returned to Paris, tally EE” on dhe ee promiſe that te Nanatreſa 
thould evacuate Melun. 


5 While the agents ofthe two princes were employed at Vernon, in alert th 
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articles of peace, the regent was deſirous. of giving his ſubjects a proof of the confidence 
ke placed in their affections. The members of his council repaired to the parliament, 
| where the provoſt of the merchants was appointed to attend, with the principal citi- 
zens, in. order to give their opinion of the treaty now in agitation. They were unant- | 
mous in adviſing the prince to accept the terms propoſed. The deputies of the king of 


Navarre were accordingly invited to come to. Paris ; and, when every thing was ſettled, 


the regent went do Pontaiſe, where Charles the Bad. was to meet: him, in order to oe! 


| the treaty... 


The king of Neue before ke left Hf requi ired that the duke of Bourbon, 
Eewis of Harcourt, the lords of Montmorency and Saint Venant, William Marte}, 
tk Baudrain de la Heuze, the provoſt of the merchants, and two of the pringipal citi- 
rens of Paris, ſhould: be delivered to him. as hoſtages. He arrived with a guard of one 
hundred men at arms; but on perceiving the regent, who went out to meet him, he 
diſmiſſed a part of his. attendants. The two. princes, after reciprocal proſeſſions of 
friendſhip, entered the town of Pontoiſe by the light of flambeaux. When they came 
to ſettle the terms of the treaty, ſuch objections were ſtarted by the king of Navarre as 
appeared to be infurmountable ; and the regent actually ſent; to inform him by the count 


; d'Etampes, that if he perſiſted in refuſing the conditions he had propoſed, an accommoda - 


tion was impoſſible, and he was really to have him conducted in lafety to the place at. 


which he OE received. 8 


All hopes of a peace thus ſeemed to be fruſtrated; when Charles the Bad fuddenty” 
ehanged his ſentiments, or rather his language, for his object was ftill the ſame, though: 
he found it neceſſary to: alter the mode of attaining it. His profeſſions were now the- 
very reverſe of what they. had. hitherto been; inſtead of advancing exorbitant claims, 
he diſplayed the moſt perfect diſintereſtedneſs. He ſent for the council of the regent, 
to whom he declared his reſolution of terminating the calamities of the ſtate, of be- 


coming the friend of the king and his ſon, and of ſerving them to the utmoſt of his 


power”5; He proteſted. that he reſigned all pretenſions to a pecuniary ſatisfaction, 
or territorial grant, and only wiſhed'to-obtain the reſtitution of what lawfully belonged: 
to him; he added, that it was his. intention. to. declare theſe (chtiments: before the-- 


people. 


The regent axtecably: . at this e Auge exclaimed in a er 
of j joy, t that 1 the king! of Navarre —_ thought as. he ſpoke, he muſt. certainly 


_ 45. Chron, de t. Denis. Chron. MS: du roi Jean. Mem. as Litterature. Hiſtzdu Charles le Mauvais. Treſor- 
des Chartres, reg. 87, and 107, Chambre des n D. 
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have bern inſpired by Heaven.“ But Charles the Bad, .more dangerous as a: friend 
than formidable as an enemy, aid; not ſuffer him to remain. long in an error. That: 
ſame day, however, before the people of Pontoiſe, aſſembled for the purpoſe i in the hall 
of the caſtle, he renewed. the declaration he had made to. the regent's council; and. 
farther promiſed to evacuate all the fortreſſes which either he or. his allies had taken, 
during the war. He kept his word with regard to ſome; ſuch as Poiſſy, Chaumont en 
Vexin, Joui-la-Ville, and Chanville. But this apparent candour had its ſource in. 
a Ro. which. it is neceſſary to develope.. | | 


A great part * the troops: which. the king of Navarre had hitherto employed 
were compoſed of independent companies of Engliſh and other marauders, who ravaged 
the kingdom. Moſt of the leaders of theſe companies, after they had ſtripped the. pro- 
vinces, were anxious to ſecure the fruits of their depredations in ſome place of ſafety. 
Several of them even ſold the towns they had ſeized without conſulting the king. 
The Engliſh, in particular, wiſhed to return with their wealth to their native iſſe; 
and many of them were recalled by Edward, who was collecting forces for the execution. 
of a project he then had in contemplation. What then did Charles the Bad riſk by. 
concluding a peace? He got rid of a war which began to be onerous, at the ſame time. 
chat he reſerved to himſelf the advantages to he derived from it through the means of 
his brother Philip of Navarre, who refuſed. to accede to the treaty, declaring that * the. 
« king of Navarre muſt be bewitched to accept an accommodation ſo diſadvantageous 
„ to himſelf,” The truce too, with England, was expired; and as Edward had been 
extremely circumſpect in granting him ſuccours, he hoped, by renewing the war at a 
| future period, to be able to obtain better terms from that monarch ; while his affectation 
of candour afforded him an opportunity of eſtabliſhing an intercourſe with the regent, 

that might facilitate the accompliſhnient of his pertidious: ſchemes. Such were the 
motives which influenced the conduct of Charles the Bad, who continued to inſinuate 
himſelf into. the confidence and good graces of the regent, till the detection of a con- 
Wer he had formed e him once more to throw off the maſk. _ 


" Although. it had been expreMly Gipalares by 120 treaty that that part of the town 
_ of Melun, which was in the poſſeſſion of the Navarreſe ſhould be ſurrendered, the 
place was not evacuated.. The king of Navarre had converted the war into another 
' ſpecies of depredation, attended with leſs danger, and productive of greater emolument. 
All the goods and merchandize which paſſed under the bridge of Melun to go to Paris, 
were made ſubje& to enormous duties. A ton of wine paid. fix crowns. of gold; 4 
hogſhead of corn two crowns, and every thing elſe in proportion. The produce of 
theſe duties, it was pretended, was to pay the arrears due to the troops which the 
king of Navarre had ſtationed at Melun. At Mantes and Meulan the fame impofitidn 
was e ſo that by commanding the 9 of the tiver, the king of 
| Navarre: 


* 
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Navarre found means to levy contributions on the PR without the expence of 
wn war. - | | 


The 3 at the ſolicitation of Charles the Bad, who had private reaſons for wiſh- 
ing to return to Paris, aſſembled the principal citizens in the chamber of the par- 
liament 7*.- After he had read the treaty, he told them that the king of Navarre, was 
anxious to obtain permiſſion to return to the capital, but that he would not grant it 
eontrary to the inclinations of the inhabitants. John Deſmarès, an advocate, anſwered, 
in the name of the aſſembly, that the Pariſians were highly obliged to the regent for 
the peace he had concluded; and that they would not oppoſe the return of the king 
of Navarre, provided he would not bring with him certain traitors, whom he named, 
and the chief of whom was the biſhop of Laon. The prince replied, that the 
wiſhes of the aſſembly were perfectly conformable with his own; and that he had re- 
peatedly refuſed to grant the pardon of thoſe traitors to the prayers and remonſtrances. - 
of the Navarreſe monarch. | 
But notwithſtanding the late treaty, hoſtilities ſtill continued in different parts of the 
kingdom; the only difference was this, that a part of the ſame troops carried on the war 
under another name; Philip of Navarre was the oſtenſible enemy i in Normandy, and 
Edward in the other provinces; while the chiefs of the companies, ſometimes ſerving 
one party, ſometimes the other, but, in fact, always: fighting for themſelves, completed. 
EN n of their . on the few e * of the kingdom. | 


Euſtace 1 one of the leaders of banditti, laid waſte the fine province 
of Champagne, at the head of ſeven hundred lances. Animated by love, his courage 
was enthuſiaſtic, and had it been exerted to a laudable end, might have entitled him to 
a diſtinguiſhed. place in the lift of heroes. He had eonceived a violent paſſion for 
Iſabella de Juilliers, daughter to the count of that name, and widow to the earl of 
Kent. The lady, flattered by the adoration of a warrior, whoſe atchievements formed 
the theme of general commendation, returned his paſſion with equal ardour; and 
after beſtowing on him repeated marks of her favour, and exhorting him to continue 
in the path of glory, or rather, in the path of plunder, ſhe gave him her hand. The 
devaſtations he committed called for the ſerious attention of the regent, who could 


find no other means of repreſſing them, than by oppoſing to- him an 0 5 _ 
fame . 5 


. 


1 Provarg de F 1 chief of the Dante of 5 was che perſon. he em- 
ployed on this occaſion, and he e him a conſiderable reward in caſe he executed 


155 76 Chron MS; du Roi Jean, Chron de - Sins Dehis. Mend, de Litterature.. - 
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bis. Son with zeal and ſucceſs. Feneſtrange having aſſembled his troops, which 
amounted to five hundred men at arms, was joined by ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen 
from Burgundy and Champagne. He carried by aſſault the caſtle of Hans, which 

| belonged 1 to Auberticourt, whom he overtook near Nogent-upon-Seine. Feneſtrange 
who was a mam of experience, drew up his little army in three diviſions; he. placed 
himſelf at the head of the firſt, aſſiſted by the biſhop of Troies; John of Chilons, and 
the count of Joui commanded the ſecond; and the third was entruſted to the count of 
Joinville. The combat was long and bloody; but Euſtace d'Auberticourt, having 

received a dangerous wound from a lance which broke three of his teeth, ſuſtained 
a total es, and was compelled to ſurrender himfelf a priſoner to eee 


But the calm which this victory reſtored to the provinces, proved of ſhort duration. 
Feneſtrange had been promiſed thirty thoufand crowns, which it was not poſſible to pay 
kim. Difappointed in his expectations of reward, he had the audacity to ſend a de- 
fiance to the regent, and to declare war againſt him, and the whole kingdom of France. 
He did not confine himſelf to threats, but ſoon proved himſelf an enemy more for- 
midable than Auberticourt. He commenced hoſtilities. by the reduction of Bar-upon- 
Seine, which he pillaged and reduced to- aſhes; he then over-ran Champagne with fire 
and ſword; and, in his deſtructive progreſs, diſplayee greater inhumanity than any of 
| his predeceſſors of the fame defcription. The weakneſs of the government prevented 
the regent frcm reſtraining theſe exceſſes, or puniſhing their authors; and he was. 
finally compelled to purehaſe the forbearance of Feneſtrange, * paying | him to the ſull. 

extent of his demand.. | 


Edward now thought the kingdom bee to that fituation which would juſtify any 
attempts to profit by circumſtances ſo. favourable to his ambition. Hitherto he had 
never openly explained himſelf on the conditions he meant to impoſe. Since the 
king s captivity, many attempts had been made to conolude a treaty 77; but Edward 
artfully prolonged the negociation, and rendered them all: unſucceſsful. The truce 
being expired, hoſtilities and conferences for a peace were renewed: at the ſame time. 
The archbiſhop of Sens, with his brother, the count of Fancarville, the count of 
Dammartin, and the mareſehal d' Andreghen, who were priſoners in England, had made 
ſeveral journies to Paris, with. the view to 215 an accommodatien,. but all to no 


purpoſe. 


- 


| John, i in the mean time, notwithſtanding, the efforts of his conquerors to ſoften his 
| e Wo crog II IE HC his Ty: He flattered. himſelf that he could. 
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obtain from Edward more advantageous terms if Be treated with kim in perſon, than 

if he employed an agent; but he was miſtaken in this idea; the matter was of too 
great importance to ſuffer any impulſe of generofity to filence the dictates of policy. 
The king of England profited by his good fortune to prefcribe the moſt rigorous: 
terms; and John, anxious to return to his dominions, conſented to all he propoſed. 
The treaty, figned by the two monarchs, by the prince of Wales and the duke of 
Bourbon, was fent to France for the regent's ratification. That prince regarded the 
conditions as too difadvantageous to Franee to be complied with; but, apprehenſive 
that he might be accufed of not ſhewing ſufficient anxiety for the releaſe of his father, 
he would not venture to give a refufal, that might be fubject to miſinterpretation, 
without the previous advice of the fates: general, who were accordingly ſummoned to 


meet on the occaſion. 


The aſſembly were unanimons in their advice to the duke to reject the fry, and 
to continue the war, rather than make peace upon fuch terms. When the regent 
heard this, he repaired to the palace, and ſtanding on the ſteps in the court, ſhewed 
himſelf to the Pariſians, while William de Dormans, the advocate-general, read the 
treaty aloud. John agreed to cede to Edward the duchies of Normandy and Guienne, 
Xaintonge, Aunis, Farbes, the Perigord, Querci, the Limouſin, Bigorre, Poitou, An- 

jou, Touraine, the counties of Boulogne, Guines, and Ponthieu, Montreuil fur Mer, 
and Calais, without any obligation of homage or fealty, on the part of the Engliſh 
monarch; to whom he likewiſe ceded the ſovereignty of the duchy of Brittany, and 
engaged to pay ſour million crowns of gold, for his ranſom. The people hurſt forth 
into a general murmur of indignation; and unanimouſly exclaimed, that they would 
never ſubmit to ſuch terms, but would continue the war againſt England. When the 
regent's anſwer was delivered to the two kings, John, who did not expect a refufal, 

evinced the greateſt diſpleaſure ; while Edward proteſted, that before the winter was 
over, he would enter France with ſuch a formidable army, that the 25 775 would be 
compelled to accede to any terms he ſhould chuſe to impoſe; and that he would not 
diſarm till France was totally ſubdued. He unmediately made the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for putting his threats in execution; and, on the twenty-feventh of October, 
failed for Calais with a fleet of eleven hundred fail, on board of which were his four 
eldeſt ſons, all the principal e af N and an army of one hundred thoufand 


men. 9 
8 . FL #48 Feat] 


on the fourili day of November, the Engliſh began hee march. PET Calais ; five. 
hundred men preceded the army in order to clear the roads; and the.tropps 1 were at- 


tended with ſix a waggons, which carried their baggage, proviſions, and ar- 
8 44 a6 hes  rillery. 
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tillery ““. en had taken the precaution to provide them with portable ovens and 
mills, as 3 as with corn for their nouriſhment ; for France was now defolated by- 


famine, and the continual depredations to which it had been expoſed, had deſtroyed all 
its reſources. The regent deemed it imprudent, with the ſmall force he was maſter of, 

to truſt the ſafety of the kingdom to the doubtful event of a battle; he therefore con- 
tented himſelf with ſtrengthening the fortifications of ſuch towns as would admit of 
defence, and with ſupplying them with ſtrong garriſons ; abandoning the open country 


to the diſcretion of the enemy. Thus the king of England was enabled to purſue his 
march without oppoſition, through the provinces of Picardy and Artois, till he came 
to the city of Rheims, where he propoſed to be inveſted with the royal diadem of 


France; the archbiſhops of Lincoln and Durham attended him in order to perform. 
the ceremony. The place, however, was vigorouſly defended by the archbiſhop of the 
dioceſe, John de. Craon, affiſted by the count of Porcien and his brother Hugh, with. 
the lords of Bone, rg Dannore and Lore. 


While Edward was Oe in the ſiege of Rheims, a conſpiracy was formed in 
the capital, which, had it ſucceeded, muſt have rendered him maſter of the whole 


kingdom. The king of Navarre, in concluding the late treaty, had only ſought to ſe- 


cure a free acceſs to the regent, with the view of obſerving on which ſide he might be 


attacked with the greateſt proſpe& of ſucceſs. He lived on the moſt intimate terms 


with the prince; who conſulted him on all occaſions , though, at the ſame time, he 
kept a watchful eye on his conduct, and ſuffered none of his motions to eſcape his no- 
tice . The regent had recently returned from an excurſion to Rouen, in order to be 
preſent at the nuptials of Catherine of Bourbon, ſiſter to his conſort, with John of 
Harcourt, ſon to that count of Harcourt who had ſuffered decapitation, which were 
celebrated at Paris, The king of Navarre, who attended the ceremony, had procured 
a ſafe conduct for the captal de Buche, his relation, who made uſe of it to reduce the 
caſtle of Clermont, in Beauvoiſis. Although it was certain that this enterprize had 
been formed in concert with Charles the Bad, yet the regent pretended ignorance 
of the matter ; and, by continuing to treat him with the ſame marks of friendſhip and 
confidence which he had ever ſhewn him, ſince his reſidence at Paris, he encouraged 
him to hope that a diabolical plot he had projected would be crowned with ſucceſs. 

A citizen of Paris, named Martin Piſdoe, an old friend and accomplice of Marcel, was 
at the head of this conſpiracy. Though he had been included in the general am- 
neſty, yet he had ever retained a deſire of revenging the death of the provoſt, which he 
could only hope to do by exciting a revolution. With this view he attempted to cor- 
rupt two other citizens, John le Chavenatier, and Denis le Paumier, who immediately 


78 Spicil. Cont. de Nang. Froiffard. Chran. MS. 79 Chron, de St. Denis. Treſor des Chartres reg. 90. | 
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apprized the regent of his deſigns ; when they received orders "Tu that prince to diſ- 
ſemble their reſentment, the better to diſcover the nature and extent of Piſdoe's in- 
trigues. The plan, which he told Chavenatier had been concerted with the officers of 
the king of N avarre, was this; men at arms, in diſguiſe, were to be privately introduced 
at the different gates, and ſtationed in different parts of the city; when a ſufficient 
number had been collected they were to ſeize the regent, at the Louvre, maſſacre all 
that oppoſed them, and take poſſeſſion of the principal ſquares, in order to prevent the 
people rom aſſembling; ; by this means, the conſpirators would have made themſelves 
maſters of the capital. The execution of the project was fortunately prevented by the 
vigilance of the regent ; Martin Piſdoe was apprehended, and, being put to the torture, 
diſcloſed all the particulars of the conſpiracy; after which he ſuffered the puniſhment | 
due . to his crime; and his body, divided into quarters, was expoſed” on the four 
principal gates of the city. The king of Navarre at firſt appeared wholly unconcerned, 
but when he found that Piſdoe was to be tortured, he thought that Paris was no longer 
a place of ſafety for him ; and the EIT with which he fled ſerved to confirm. 


his guilt. „„ ä >. 


A. D. 1360. ] As ſoon as Charles the Bad e Mantes, he china off the at 
declared war againſt the regent, and renewed hoſtilities by the capture of Rouboiſe, a 
ſtrong fortreſs on the Seine. Edward, in the mean time, was compelled to raiſe the 
ſiege of Rheims, after laying three months before the town. He then directed his 
march into Burgundy; the ſtates of which province agreed to pay him two hundred 
thouſand moutons of gold, at four inſtalments: in conſideration of which he granted 


them a truce for three years. 


"Edward, after the concluſion of this treaty, left Burgundy, and proceeded towards 
the Nivernois, which ſaving itſelf by a ſimilar compoſition, he transferred his Tavages 
to Brie and the Gatinois. After a long and deſtructive march; he arrived at the gates 
of Paris, on the laſt day of March, and taking up his quarters at Bourg-la-Reine, ex- 
tended his army to Long- jumeau, Mont-rouge, and Vaugirard. He tried to provoke 
the regent to hazard a battle, by ſending him a defiance, but could not induce that 
prudent prince to change his plan of operations. Paris was ſafe from the danger of an 

aſſault by its numerous garriſon, and the ſtrength of its fortifications, for which it was 
prineipally indebted to the rebel Marcel; and from that of a blockade by its e e 


plied magazines. 


A body of twelve hundred villagers from the $i of Chatres (now Arpajon) 
having taken refuge in a monaſtery, belonging to Saint Maur- des- Foſſes, and con- 
verted the church into a kind of fort, ſurrounded by a ditch, and ſupplied with warlike 


N were attacked 7 the Engliſn. The captain of this band finding himſelf 
expoſed 
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expoſcd to danger, retired, with a few regulars that he had with him, to a tower that 
lay contiguous to the church, leaving the peaſants to ſuſtain the aſſaults of the enemy. 
Theſe laſt, unable to defend themſelves, reproached him with his perfidy, and determined 
fo ſurrender; to prevent which, the ſavage ſet fire to the church, and the wretched in- 
habitants all periſhed in the flames. He was ſoon, however, puniſhed for his n, 
ſor the fire reaching. the tower he experienced a ſimilar fate. 


"4 The ibi of Ts, a place of ſome importance, between Etampes and Or- 
leans, deſteoyed their habitations and carried all they poſſeſſed into wooden barracks. 
which they bad conſtructed round a ſtrong caſtle, that was fituated in the middle of 
the town. When the enemy approached, they perceived that · one houſe had, by chance, 
been left flanding; to this they fet fire, and the wind blowing ſtrong towards the 
harracks, che flames were carried to the roofs, and ſpread with fuch inconceivable rapi- 
dity, that not a foul had time to eſcape. The cries of men, women and children were 
heard by the Engliſh, who were unable to afford them the ſmalleft aſſiſtance; they 
all periſhed, and the whole town was reduced to aſhes. Montlhery and Long-jumeau 
were likewiſe : and the hat ON was ſeen from the ramparts of Paris. 


The impoſſbility OY procuring, fablitence for ſuch a numerous army, in a country” 
already: waſted by foreign and domeſtic enemies, and left empty alſo by the precautions 
of the regent; compelled Edward to remove his quarters; and he led his troops into the 
provinces of Maine, Beauffe, and the Chartraine, which were abandoned to the fury 
of their devaſtations. After refreſhing his army, it was his intention to proceed 
to Brittany, and to renew the ſiege of Paris early in the ſpring. But while the war 
was carried on in this ruinous manner, the negociations for a peace ſtill continued ; 
though the ſeverity of the terms Edward wiſhed to impoſe ſeemed to deſtroy all hopes 

of accommodation, Still the rage of neither party began to abate; France was reduced 
to the laſt extremity, and the Engliſh themſelves, fatigued with a toilſome march 
through. provinces. rendered ſterile by the calamities of war, and their ſtrength farther 
impaired by the hardſhips of a winter campaign, were anxious to obtain an intervat 
of. repoſe. - Edward, too, could not but perceive that his immenſe. ariny had procu- 
red him no other advantage, than that of fpreading deſolation around him; while 
not a ſingle place of importance had acknowledged his power. Theſe reflections 
muſt have contributed not a little to incline him to lend a favourable ear to the ex- 
hortations of the pope's legates, and the remonſtrances of the duke of Lancaſter. | 


The duke inſiſted, that e e his paſt ſucceſſes, which muſt have greatly 
LCs his hopes and expectation, he was now no nearer the accompliſhment of his 
object — if the acquiſition. of the French crown was his object than at the com- 


mencement of -the war; or rather he was placed at a . diſtance Ke, it by thoſe 
ö very 


very vidories and advantages, which ſeemed to lead to it. That the claim of ſucceffion 
had not, from the firſt, procured him one partizan in the kingdom; and the continu- 
ance of theſe deſtructive hoſtilities had united every Frenchman in the moſt implacable 
animoſity againſt him. That though inteſtine faction had debilitated the government 
of France, it was abating every moment; and no party, even during the greateſt heat 
of the conteſt, when ſubjection under a foreign enemy uſually appears preferable to the 
dominion of fellow-citizens, had ever adopted the pretenſions of the king of Englandi. 
That the king of Navarre himſelf, the only ally of the: Engliſh, inſtead of being a: 
cordial friend, was Edward's moſt dangerous rival, and, in the opinion of his pattizans; poſ- 
ſeſſed a much preferable title to the crown of France. That the prolongation of the war. 
however it might enrich the Engliſh ſoldiers, was ruinous to the king himſelf, whe bore 
all the charges of the armament, without receiving any ſolid or durable advantage from 
it. That if the preſent diſorders of France continued, that kingdom would ſoot be 
reduced to ſuch a ſtate of deſolation that it would afford no ſpoils to its ravagers; if it 
 couldeſftabliſh a more ſteady government, it might, from the chance of war in its 
favour, and, by its ſuperior force and advantages, be able to. repel the preſent victors. 
Fhat the regent, even during his greateſt diſtreſſes, had yet conducted himſelf with fo 
much prudence, as to prevent the. Engliſh from acquiring a ſingle foot of land in the 
kingdom; and it were better for the king to accept by a peace what he had in vain at- 
_ tempted to acquire by hoſtility, the ſucceſs of which had by no means been adequate 
to the expences; and that Edward having obtained ſo much glory by his arms, the 
praiſe of moderation was the only honour to which he could now afpire, an honour ſo: 
much the greater, as it was durable, was united with. e 8 1 de eee Ng 
with the moſt fokd Ca 3 


Theſe remonſtrances, the wiſdom of which is manifeſt,. could. not fail to chi: a Fa 
impreſſion on the mind of Edward; who is faid to have been farther diſpoſed to peace, 
by an accident which happened during his march. At the diſtance of about two- 
leagues from Chartres, his army was overtaken by a dreadful ſtorm of Hail; the ſtoues of 
which was of ſuch a prodigious ſize as to kill fix thoufand horſes and one thouſand men®.. 
The king, frightened at the horrors of the ſurrounding ſcene, threw himſelf proftrate- . 
on the ground: and, extending, his arms towards the church of Chartres, made a 
folemn vow no longer to reject the offer of peace, if he could obtain it on reaſonable- 
terms. Voltaire, alluding to this circumſtance, archly obſerves, that fſeldom have 
the will of ſovereigns, and the fate of kingdoms been decided by a ſhower of rain 
| | | Be . 


„ „ 211. 71 1d. ib. | 5 

| o 17 Jas fur L Hiſtoire Gonerals, t. 2, p. 132. This is one of thoſe frivolous remarks with which eden the fer isahb orks . 

of. this writer abound. The influence of fortuitous- calamities on the human mind, in the production of impor— 

tant events, may form a ſubjeR of ridicule to the phleſepber in his ſtudy, who, exulting in the ſtrength of mag's facul- 
| 2 1 | „„ 18 
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Be that as it may, a peace was concluded at Bretigny—a ſmall town fituated about a 
league from, Chartres on the eighth of May, 1360. By the articles of this treaty 
thats in number) it was ſtipulated. that, excluſive of the abſolute ſovereignty of 
Guienne and Ponthieu, the following territories. ſhould: be ceded to Edward—the 
county of Poictiers; the fief of Thouars; the provinces of Poĩictou, Xaintonge, Age- 
nois, and Perigord; the Limouſin, Quercy, Bigorre, Gavre, Angoumois, and Rovergue ; 
Calais, Guines, and Montreuil ;. with the. lordſhips of Merch, Sangate, Coulogne, 
Homes, Wall and Oye. The full. ſovereignty of all theſe provinces and territories. 
was to be veſted in the crown of England; and. France agreed to renounce all title to 
feudal juriſdiction, homage, or appeal from them. It was farther ſettled, by the four- 
teenth article, that the king of France ſhould pay Edward three millions of crowns of 
gold for his ranſom (equal to fifteen hundred thouſand pounds of our preſent money); 
the firſt fix hundred thouſand to be paid. within four months from the arrival of John 
on the continent; and four hundred: thouſand: per annum, till. the. whole ſum was 
diſcharged. By. the fifteenth. article, John was to have his liberty after the firſt pay- 
ment, and the reſtitution of Rochelle and the county of Guines, on delivering, as hoſ- 
tages to Edward, his ſon Philips the counts of Eu, Longueville, Ponthicu, Tan- 
kerville, Joigny, Sancerre,. Dammartin, Ventadour, Sallebruch, Ancæurs, and Ven- 
dome, with the lords of Craon, Derval, Odenham and Aubigny ; who had all been made 
priſoners : at the battle of Poictiers ;—likewiſe his two ſons, Lewis, count of Anjou, 
and John, count of Poictiers; his brother, Philip duke of Orleans ; the duke of Bour- 
bon ; the counts of Blois, or of Alengon, or their brothers; the counts of Saint Paul, 
| Harcourt, Portien, Valentinois, Brenne, Vaudemont, and Forez; the viſcount of 
Beaumont; the lords of Coucy, Fiennes, Preaux, Saint Venant and Garencieres; the 
dauphin of Auvergne; with the lords of Hangueſt, Montmorency, Craon, Harcourt. 
and Ligny. Beſides theſe noblemen, it was agreed, by the eighteenth article, that, John, 
three months after he had recovered his liberty, ſhould deliver, as hoſtages, forty-two 
citizens, that is, four citizens of Paris, and two from each of the following towns 
- Rouen, Saint Omer, Arras, Amiens, Beauvais, Lille, Douay, Tournay, Rheims, Cha- 
Tons, Troyes, Chartres, Toulouſe, Lyons, Orleans, Compiegne, Caen, Tours, and 


1 


ties, is anxious to trace each effeX to an adequate cauſe. But, if we reflect that the impreſſions of terror are ſtrong 
and durable, and that the mind of Edward, at this juncture, prepared as it was by previous ſcenes of deſolation and 
carnage, of which he was the author, was peculiarly open to their reception, we ſhall not incline to accuſe of cre- 
dulity thoſe ancient hiſtorians who aſſign the tempeſt as the cauſe of this ſudden accommodation. The inconſiſtency of 
Voltaire, too, is here forcibly ſtriking, ſince any one converſant in his works may recur to various paſſages, i in which 
ne aſcribes the moſt important effects to cauſes the moſt trifling ; in his hiſtory of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth 
(chap. 22, p. 243, ) he aſcribes the peace with England, (in. 1712) to. the caprice of the ducheſs of arlborough. 

On which occaſion, he ſays, * un petit cauſe produit de tres grands changemens.” And again, ſpeaking of the circum- 
Kance which induced Mareſchal Villars to attack prince Eugene at Denain, (ibid. p. 253) he remarks, that it eyes 
to Prove, cc par quelles ſecrets et faibles refſorts les grandes affaires de ce e monde ſont /owvent ag 8 
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Bourges. In return for theſe important eonceſſions, Edward agreed to reſign his claim 
to the French crown, and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, Touraine and An- 
jou, which had been poſſeſſed by his anceſtors, as well as to the ſovereignty of Brittany. 
By the thirty- ſecond article, John renounced his alliance with the Scots, and Edward 
diſſolved his confederacy with the Flemings. By the twenty-firſt it was ſtipulated, 

that the diſputes relative to the ſucceſſion of Brittany, between the houſes of Blois and 
Moountfort, ſhould be left to the deciſion of arbiters, to be appointed by the two kings; 

but ſhould every attempt to promote an amicable termination of them fail, either party 
was left at liberty to eſtabliſh his claims as he could, and his friends were allowed to 
aſſiſt him. By the twelfth article of the treaty, it was ſettlgg, that the two kings 

ſhould agree between themſelves on the time and place for making their reciprocat 
renunciations. 


Six Englih knights, deputed by Edward and the prince of Wales, repaired to Paris. 
the day after the concluſion of the treaty **, to procure the regent's ratification of it. 
That prince ſent for the provoſt of the merchants, and the principal citizens of Paris, - 
in whoſe preſence he ordered all the articles of peace to'be read by John Deſmares ; 
after which William de Melun, archbiſhop of Sens, celebrated mafs, in the hotel de 
Sens, where the regent reſided. During the celebration, the prince left his oratory, | 
and walking up to the altar, placed one hand on the miſſal, and the other on the holy 
ſacrament, and ſwore, in preſence of the Engliſh knights, to obſerve, inviolably, all the 
conditions of the treaty. As ſoon as he had taken the oath, an officer opened one of 
the windows of the duke's apartment, and announced the news of the peace to the 
people, who were aſſembled in the court-yard. The regent then went to the cathedral 
to return thanks to God for the reſtoration of tranquillity. 


The prince of Wales me a ſimilar oath, in the . at Louvres, in preſence of 
ſix deputies from the regent. After the treaty had received this confixmation, Edward 
and his ſon returned to England. On the eighth of July the king of France was brought 
cover to Calais, whither Edward, alſo, ſoon after repaired ; and there both princes ſo- 
lemnly ratified the treaty, on the twenty- fourth of October. Next day, John ſet out 
for Boulogne, and Edward accompanied him to the diſtance of a mile from Calais, 
where they parted with the moſt cordial profeſſions of mutual amity and eſteem. The 
regent had, in the mean time, begun to levy the ſubſidies which had been granted for 
paying the king's ranſom. The city of Paris ſupplied eight thouſand florins of gold 
for its part of the firſt payment, and opened a loan for one hundred thouſand nobles, 
which was filled by the Ls clergy, and opulent citizens. 


- 138 Rymer, vol, vi. p. 178. Frbiſfud, L i, c. 212. 34 Chron, MS, du Roi Jean. | 
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The ſame day on which the treaty of Bretigny was confirmed at Calais, an ac- 
commodation was concluded, through the mediation of Edward, with the king of Na- 
varre, in conſequence of which John granted a general amneſty, as well to Charles 
the Bad, as to all his adherents. The king of Navarre was allowed the privilege of 
naming three hundred of his partizans, to whom particular letters of grace were to be 
accorded by the French chancery, including a pardon for every ſpecies of crime *. The 
firſt on his liſt was Robert le Coq, biſhop of Laon, a prelate who merited the ſevereſt 
puniſhment which the offended laws of his country could inflit; though John had 
conſented to pardon him. he very properly inſiſted that his kingdom ſhould no longer 
be fubjected to the intrigues of ſuch a turbulent prieſt ; Le Cog, therefore, retired into 
Spain, where he was promoted to the biſhoprick of Calahorra. Charles the Bad en- 
gaged to ſwear fealty to the king, on condition of receiving twelve perſons of dif- 
tinction as hoſtages for his ſafety. The places occupied by the Engliſh, in the domi- 
nions of the king of Navarre, were to be reſtored, and if any one ſhould wage war 
againſt that monarch, John promiſed to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality. All the articles, 
agreed upon by the duke of Normandy and queen Blanche, were confirmed by the pre- 
ſent treaty, which was ratified by the oaths of Edward and John, in the preſence of 
the duke of Orleans, the biſhop of Terouane, the count of Tancarville, and the other 
plenipotentiaries of the French monarch, and of Philip of Navarre, the biſhop of Avran- 
ches, the captal de Buche, and the lord a] ys who attended on the ak of 


Charles the Bad. 


After a capeivity of four years, John once more entered his capital, on the thir- 
teenth of December. On this occaſion, the Pariſians ſeemed to have forgotten their 
paſt misfortunes ; the preſence of their ſovereign eraſed them from their memory. The 
ſtreets and ſquares through which he paſſed were hung with tapeſtry, while the people 
were regaled with wine that flowed from numerous fountains. Before he re- aſſumed 
the reins of government, he confirmed all the acts of ſovereignty performed by the 
regent during his abſence from the kingdom“. This confirmation, which was then 
deemed indiſpenſably neceſſary, ſhews the material difference there was between a re- 
gency adminiſtered during the abſence or illneſs of the ſovereign, and that which 
takes place during a minority. In the laſt caſe, the ratification of the prince, when 
he comes of age, is not deemed neceſſary, becauſe being called to the government of 
the ſtate by the laws of the realm, thoſe ſame laws are ſuppoſed to confirm every 
act of power which he performs in conſequence of the authority delegated to bim. 


85. Ars MS. concernant le Traite de Bretigny, a la Bibliotheque du Roi. Rymer. Mem. de Litt. pour ſervir 
à FHiſt. de Charles le Mauvais, par M. Secouſſe. Tréſor des Chartres lay. iv. de Navarra. Chambre des Comptes 
Mm. D. #65 Du Tillet, Recueil des Rois de France, Annot, Leif du Farlem, Cote. A. fol. 51, C. des Ch. 
Mm. D. fol. 14. Ordonnances des Rois de France. | 
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The miſery to which the people were reduced by the war, and by inteſtine commo- 
tions, rendered the execution of the articles of peace extremely burdenſome; it was 
ſcarcely poſſible to procure money for the payment of the king's: ranfom. The pope 
had granted two-tenths of the revenues of the clergy ; moſt of the large towns had 
taxed themſelves ; many of the adminiſtrators of the finances had been ſeized and im- 
priſoned with a view to extort money from them; and, in ſhort, neceſſity had impelled 
the adoption of almoſt every expedient that could be thought of. The adulteration of 
the coin was the only reſource left unemployed at this juncture, when it would have 
been more excuſable than at any other period. It will, doubtleſs, appear. ftrange that 
ſo far from having recourſe to this expedient, a new coinage was iſſued, in weight and 
purity ſuperior to the laſt ; but the tenths and other impoſts were to be paid with 
this money; and the king of Foatind would N have refuſed it for the ranſom, had 

it been reduced below the proper ſtandard. 


The Jews thought this was a favourable opportunity to procure their recal. Exited and 
proſcribed in the preceding reigns, and even labouring under a ſimilar diſgrace fince the 
acceſſion of the preſent monarch **, their reſidence in the kingdom had rather been con- 
nived at than tolerated. During the king's captivity they had made ſeveral propoſals to 
the regent, who evinced a diſpoſition to grant them a favour which they offered to 
purchaſe at a very high price. Soon after his releaſe, John publiſhed a declaration, by 
which he permitted them to return, and to remain in the kingdom for twenty years N. 
Letters were annexed to the declaration, committing the care and conſervation of 
their privileges to the count d' Etampes, a prince of the blood, of the branch of Evreux. 
Beſides the ſum which this perſecuted people who, though generally conſidered aas 
outcaſts of ſociety, exert their induſtry with ſucceſs in the acquiſition of wealth—ad- 
vanced for the permiſſion to return, every maſter of a family paid twelve Florentine 
florins of gold on his entrance into the kingdom, and ſix florins yearly for the liberty of 
reſiding there; and a general poll-t ax was alſo levied on them of one florin per head. The 
king thinking it neceſſary to put ſome check on their avarice, and to moderate the ex- 
orbitant intereſt which they exacted from his ſubjects, they were forbidden, in future, 
to take more than four deniers per livre, per week; ſuch flagrant uſury (by which the 
intereſt would, in fourteen months, amount to as much as the principal) authorized by 
an edict from the throne, affords a ſtrong proof of the wretched ſtate to which the king- 
dom was, at this period, reduced. 


Six times had the Jews been baniſhed the kingdom ; and under Charles the Sixth a a 
ſeventh ſentence of baniſhment was, iſſued againſt them; they ſtill, however, continued 
to be privately tolerated, though ſubject to inceſſant perſecutions, till the year 1015, when 


n Chron. MS. du Roi Jean. 22 Recueil des Ordonnänces. 29 Trefor des Char. reg. 89. 
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they were finally and abſolutely es by Lewis the Thirteenth. The Jews of 
Metz were alone excepted from the general proſcription. It appears to have been a 
matter of doubt whether this people were moſt uſeful or moſt dangerous to the nation.. 
Their ufurious exactions were, in ſome meaſure, counterbalanced by their {kill in the 
management of commercial affairs. The French, at this time, wholly neglected trade, 
and every occupation which. called for exertions of induſtry; while they encouraged 
ztaſte for awkward luxury, and unrefined diffipation. The Jews enabled them to gratify 
this taſte by ſupplying them with money ; and, by thus adminiſtering to their paſſions, ac- 
celerated their ruin. Every thing relating to the finances was imperfectly underſtood 
in France, which afforded an opportunity to the Jews, who were ſkilful calculators, 
and could, in an inftant, perceive the advantages to be derived from any propoſal to 
purchaſe the revenues of the crown, to acquire great and rapid fortunes. They were 
the only bankers and money-lenders in the kingdom, till the Lombards came to par- 
take with them thoſe lucrative profeſſions. But as trade encreafed this deſcription 
of perſons encreaſed in proportion, and every country in Europe now abounds with. 
native vſurers, equalſy rapacious and more dangerous than the unfortunate JEWS 

The king, immediately after his return, began to take proper 7 15 fulfilling 
the obligations he had recently contracted. His miniſters, whoſe ſentiments of honor 
were leſs refined than his own, ſtrenuouſly urged him to elude the execution of a 
treaty ſo diſadvantageous to France. But John replied “ that though honour and good 
faith were „ em from every other place, they ought always to find an aſylum in the 
c boſom of princes,” a ſentiment which ſhowed him worthy his elevated tation, and which 
ought to be engraven, in indelible characters, on every throne ! Many of the French go- 
vernors, however, {till refuſed, in oppoſition to the orders of their fovereign, to evacuate 
the places entruſted to their command. The affeQion of the people for their king, which 
had long lain dormant, now burſt forth with renovated vigour ; the inhabitants of the 
provinces, ceded by the late treaty, and particularly the heads of many illuſtrious 
families, long refuſed to acknowledge the authority of the Engliſh monarch ; and the 
moſt urgent ſolicitations and remonſtranees of John were neceſſary to perſuade them to 
facrifice their private inclinations to the public tranquillity. 


It was at this time that John beſtowed the hand of his Angkor Ifabella on John 
Galeas Viſconti, ſon to the duke of Milan; the princeſs received as a dower. the county 
of Sommieres in Languedoc, with an annuity of three thouſand livres ; the for- 
mer was afterwards exchanged by Galeas for the county of Vertus, this is all we know, 
from authentic records, of the circumſtances of this marriage, which ſeveral hiſtorians 
have nevertheleſs preſumed: to aſcribe to motives of ayarice in the king, who bar- 
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tered, they ſay, the hand of his daughter for a ſum of money, which he wanted to diſ- 
charge a part of his ranſom. But aſſertions of this nature, unſupported by proof, muſt 
be rejected as calumnies, and the whole tenor of John's conduct ſerves to exculpate bim 


from an imputation of ſo heinous a nature. 


— 


A. D. 1361.] But while the Ks was careful to fulfil to theutmoſt the terms of the trea- 
ty of Bretigny, Edward is accuſed, by the French hiſtorians, of neglecting to enforce the 
poſitive orders he had given to his governors, to reſtore the places of which they were in 
poſſeſſion oi; the ceſſion of which, they aver, John was compelled to purchaſe, at the 
expence of two millions of livres. Be that as it may, he at length obtained them. The 
kingdom, however, far from having recovered that tranquillity which it was expected 
the treaty would produce, was now expoſed to more ſerious calamities than during the 
war with England. The many military adventurers who had followed the ſtandard of 
Edward, being diſperſed in the ſeveral provinces, and poſſeſſed of ſtrong holds, refuſed 
to lay down their arms, or relinquiſh a courſe of life to which they were now accuſ- 
tomed, and by which alone they could gain a ſubſiſtence :. They aſſociated them 
ſelves with the banditti who' were already enured t6 the habits of rapine and 
violence ; and who, as we before have had occaſion to obſerve, aſſumed the name 
of 885 e and companions, and became a. terror to all the N inhabitants. 


Theſe new enemies firſt entered Champagne and Burgundy, where they were guilty of 
the moſt cruel exceſſes. They ſeized the caſtle of Genville, which they gave up, on 
receiving a hundred thouſand livres, after they had ravaged the environs of Verdun, 
Toul, and Langres, and levied contributions on the inhabitants. Beſancon, Dijon, 
and Beaune experienced a ſimilar treatment; and their numbers having encreaſed 
to ſixteen thouſand, they reſolved to attempt ſome enterprize of importance. The riches 
of the holy ſee induced them to bend their courſe towards the city of Avignon; direct- 
ing their march through the Magonndis and the Comtat. Theſe provinces. being ex- 
poſed to the moſt dreadful depredations, addreſſed their complaints to the king's council; 
and France was threatened with a general deſolation, unleſs the progreſs of this bandit 


were ſpeedily checked. 


But the difficulty of finding money and troops threw the government into the utmoſt 
eonſternation. On this emergency the king had recourſe to James of Bourbon, who 
was employed in ſurrendeting to lord Chandos, whom Edward had appointed his lieu- 
tenant, the different places that were to be reſtored to England. This nobleman was 

highly eſteemed by his countrymen for the many amiable qualities he poſſeſſed; ſo that 
he had no ſooner ſignified the orders he had received from the king, than all the gen- 


91 Du Tillet. 92 We purpoſely forbear to notice the other accuſations preferred againſt Edward, by V illaret 
and his predeceſſors, with regard to the non-accompliſhment of the obligations he had contracted by the treaty. of. 
Bretigny; as we ſhall have occaſion, in the reign of Charles the Wiſe, to enter into. a full gas thereof. 
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tlemen of the neighbouring provinces flocked to his ſtandard. Followed by this 
choſen band he marched through the Lyonnois to the province” of Foreſt, the count of 
which, who was recently dead, had married his ſiſter. Being joined by his nephews, 
and his army daily encreaſing, he haſtened forward in purſuit of the enemy, who were 
then employed in ravaging the environs of Chalons-upon-Saone. The companies being 
apprized of the approach of the French, called a council to decide on the propriety of 
waiting for them; and having counted their troops, which were found to amount to 
fixteen thouſand men, they determined to riſk an action. If fortune favours us,” ſaid 
they, © we ſhall all be enriched for a long time, not only from the priſoners we ſhall 
take in the action, but from the terror we ſhall inſpire, which will prevent any far- 
* ther oppoſition ul we are beaten, we know the worſt.” | 


As ſoon as they had taken this reſolution, they advanced to meet the French army. 
Quitting the Maconnois, and traverſing a part of the provinces of Foreſt and the Beau- 
jolois, “s which they laid waſte, they reduced the caſtle of Brignais, in the Lyonnois, ſit u- 
ated on the ſmall river of that name, about three leagues from the Rhone. When James 
of Bourbon heard they were ſo near him, he collected his troops, and offered them battle. 
Theſe companies, compoſed chiefly of veteran ſoldiers, and experienced leaders, had 
taken poſt on a hill, at the foot of which, though ſtrongly fortified by nature, they had 
thrown up ſome entrenchments that conſiderably encreaſed the difficulty of approaching 
it. They had alſo recourſe to a ſtratagem, by concealing their beſt-appointed troops 
behind the hill, ſo that it was impoſſible to form any juſt eſtimation of their ſtrength. 
This manceuyre had the deſired effect; the officers who were ſent to reconnoitre 
brought word to James of Bourbon, that they did not amount to more than ſix thou- 
ſand men, all badly armed. In conſequence of this falſe report it was reſolved to force 
their entrenchments; the attack was conducted with ſpirit, but the French had no 
ſooner ſurmounted the difficulties that preſented themſelves at the foot of the hill, than 
the troops that were concealed behind it ruſhed forward, and, in a ſhort time, threw them 
into confuſion; the victory was complete; moſt of the noblemen in the French army 
were either killed, taken or wounded; among the laſt was James of Bourbon, who 
died of his wounds, three days after the aCtion ; his ſon Peter of Bourbon did not long 
furvive him; and his nephew, the young count of Foreſt, alſo loſt his life. Regnaut de 
Forez, paternal uncle to the count; the count of Uſez, Robert de Beanjeu, and Lewis de 
Chalons, were made priſoners. Such was the event of the battle of Brignais, the loſs 
of which was more * felt at this calamitous period, than it would have been at 
ay other time. | + | | 


Aﬀer the victory, the companies continued to pillage, and ranſom the provinces of 
93 Froiſſard. Chron. 18. 


| Lyons, 
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Lyons, Foreſt, and Beaujolois. One part of them, under the Sade 85 Seguin de 
Badeſol, a gentleman of Navarre, took poſſeſſion of the fortreſs of Ence, about a league 
from Lyons; while the reſt having appointed a leader, who ſtiled bimſelf The friend 
of God, and the enemy of the whole world, renewed their firſt deſign of paying a viſit 
to the pope and cardinals. They took by ſurprize the town of Pont-Saint- Eſprit, 
which they pillaged, after maſſacring the greater part of the inhabitants, and commit- 
ting the moſt dreadful diſorders. From this place they carried their incurſions to the 
gates of * OR waſte all the intermediate country. 


When news of the defeat at Wi was received in France, a numerous band of 
adventurers, of different nations, the refuſe of Edward's army, evacuated the towns they 

had hitherto refuſed to ſurrender, and haſtened to join the companies. The reduction 

of Avignon, and the pillage of the whole county of Provence, were the objects they 

had in view. Theſe banditti, ſtimulated by the hopes of plunder, and familiarized with 
every ſpecies of crime, committed the moſt horrid diſorders. They raviſhed the women, 

whether young or old, without diſtinction of age or condition, while they maſſacred 
the men and children ; their fury knew no bounds. Houſes and churches were levelled 

with the ground; and ſuch of their contents as could not be carried away, were con- 

ſigned to the flames. An emulation in vice prevailed among them; and the moſt cruel 

and moſt impious were holden in the higheſt eſtimation. | 


The pope and his court were thrown into the greateſt conſternation ; in vain had his 
holineſs recourſe to his {| piritual arms; the thunders of the church were of little avail 
with men who had ſet all kind of religion at defiance. A cruſade was preached, and 
abſolution promiſed by the pope to all who would take up arms in his defence. The 
_ cardinal of Oſbia was appointed chief of the cruſaders, and Carpentras was fixed upon 
as the place of rendezvous, where ſuch as wiſhed to ſave their ſouls, by obtaining a 
general remiſſion of their ſins, repaired to enlift under the banners of the holy ſee. But 
the zeal of the new cruſaders ſpeedily abated when they found that the cardinal could - 
only pay them with indulgences: moſt of them returned home, ſome went into Lom- 
bardy, and not a few Joined the companies. $ 

Innocent and the prelates of his court were at a loſs how to avert the ſtorm that 
threatened them, when the marquis of Montferrat offered, for the payment of a conſiderable 
ſum to draw off the objects of their fears into Italy, where he was engaged in a war 
with the duke of Milan. He accordingly negociated an accommodation with the com- 
panies, who agreed to follow him, on condition of receiving ſixty thouſand florins, and 
ab ſolution for their fins, which the pope moſt cheerfully granted. The marquis found 
them of great ſervice to him, in the reduction of ſeveral towns and fortreſſes which he 
took from the enemy. | 


But 
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But though the departure of theſe adventurers afforded ſome action to the 
French, there ſtill remained ſufficient to haraſs the kingdom with their depredations . 
Seguin de Badaſol, after he had laid wafte the Lyonnois, entered Auvergne, where he 
took Brionde, which he retained upwards of a year, during which he ravaged the cir- 
cumjacent country, nor could he be indueed to evacuate it till he had been paid the. 
fum of one hundred thouſand florins. Loaded with the ſpoils of the kingdom, this 
leader of banditti retired into Guienne with immenſe riches. On his evacuation of Bri- 
onde, he had engaged never more to bear arms againſt France ; but the king of Navarre, 
who was now forming new projects of hoſtility, endeayoured, ſoon after, to allure him 
into his ſervice, by offering to give him a conſiderable property in land. Tempted by 
his offers, Seguin conſented to the propoſals of Charles the Bad, the only difficulty 
that occurred between them was this—the king inſiſted that the lands he meant to 
confer on him ſhould be in Normandy, and the other would have them in Navarre. 

But as both of them were obſtinate, this difficulty could not be ſurmounted ; and as 
Seguin was acquainted with the fecret intentions of Charles, that prince determined to 
get rid of him. When he had adopted this refolution, he invited him to dinner, having 
previouſly taken the precaution to order one of his ſervants to place before him a diſh of 
preſerved oranges and pears : Charles himſelf preſented the fruit to Seguin, and boaſted of 
its excellence; but he had not long taſted them when he fell from his ſeat, and was 
feized with the moſt excruciating pains. The king of Navarre, without any ap- 
pearance of confuſion, coolly ordered him to be conveyed home, MG he died in 2 
ſew days. | 


The attempts to reconcile the rival houſes of Montfort and Blois, by propoſing a 
diviſion of the duchy of Brittany, had proved unſucceſsful : and war was on the point 
of breaking out, with renovated vigour, when the humane and friendly interference of 
the duke of Lancaſter produced a truce, which was afterwards prolonged till Michael- 

mas, 1363. Had that nobleman lived, a final accommodation might, perhaps, have 
been effected; but he was unfortunately taken off, foon after the peace of Bretigny, 
by a dreadful peſtilence which prevailed in London: his death was univerſal] y lamented 
by the people, who juſtly paid him that tribute of reſpe& and eſteem which his nume- 
rous virtues ſo richly delerved. 


Some time after his return from England, the king invited the celebrated Bertrand 
du Gueſclin, a knight of Brittany, to enter his ſervice, and Bertrand accepted his in- 
vitation, and ſpoke to him with that frankneſs and candour which he ditplayed, on all 
occaſions. * Sire, ſaid he war is my profeſſion; I have obtained the friendſhip of 
% many brave and worthy knights, my countrymen; if you will enable me to maintain 
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« them, they will do you good and loyal ſervice.” I defire no other teſtimony of 
* their valour than your own,” replied the king; till I can do better for you, I give 
e you the command of a hundred lances, by which means you will have it in your 
« power to provide for them 95.” Du Gueſclin accordingly eompoſed his company 
of gentlemen of Brittany, moſt of them his relations or friends, and all men of ap- 
proved valour; who accompanied him in every e and were Am foremoſt 


in every _ 


Several adventurers from Brittany, allured by the proſpect of reward, and expecting 
to receive the ſame honours that had been conferred. on du Gueſclin, entered France, 
and committed depredations on the provinces of Poitou and Anjou, on. the Vendomois,, | 
the Orleanois, and the Chartraine; and it appeagftrange, that the government not 
only refuſed to remedy theſe diſorders, but even ſeemed to encourage them. When 
the citizens of Paris complained to the council, that a ſtop was put, by theſe depre- 
dations, which extended even to the gates of the capital, to all commercial intercouiſe 

between the different parts of the kingdom, they were expreſsly forbidden to interfere, 
directly or indirectly, in any thing which concerned the Bretons and Gaſcons, and 

mere told to conduct their own affairs as well as they could. It is difficult to account. 
for ſuch conduct, which, whatever political purpoſe it might be calculated to anſwer, 
was highly reprehenſible. In theſe diſaſtrous times, indeed, eyery thing ſeemed to 
conſpire againſt the happineſs of the people; on whom, however, taxes continued to 
be levied with the ſame punctuality as if the nation had enjoyed all the advantages 


which reſult _ N and plenty. 


A ates of taxes had been impoſed which proved more burdenſome to the people 
than profitable to the ſtate. The want of ſimplification in the mode of collecting 
them gave riſe to very heavy expences**; to avoid which, the king, by the advice of 
his council, aboliſhed them all, and fubſtituted in their place a general tax of twelve 
deniers per livre on all merchandize; a duty upon ſalt of one-fifth of its price; and one 
on wines and other liquors. of a thirteenth. This duty upon liquors was proportioned 
to their quality, ſo that inferior wines paid much leſs than thoſe of Champagne and 
Burgundy. Theſe taxes were farmed out- by the deputies of the different towns and 
provinces, to the Jews and Lombards. Farther to recruit his finances, the king re- 


% 


95 Each lance, or man at arms, Was attended by three archers, a coutillier (ſo called from being armed with a 
| cutlaſs, formed like a bayonet) and a page; ſo that a company of a hundred lances compoſed a body of ſix hun- 
dred men. This appointment of du Gueſclin to a company of lances,.is a plain proof that the French IO, had 
bodies of regular troops in their ſervice at this time. Villaret. | 
95 Treſor des Chartres, Lay. intit. Subſides, Mem. de la Chambredes Com Cote D. fo. 32. 
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voked all the grants of crown- lands, which had been made ſince the reign of Philip 
the Fair, except the appanages of the princes of the blood, and the donations to the 


church. 


While the French were lamenting the diſmemberment of their empire, by the loſs 


of thoſe provinces that were ceded by the treaty of Bretigny, their hopes were ſuddenly 


revived by the unexpected acquiſition of Burgundy. The young duke of Burgundy, 
Philip de Rouvre (fo called from the name of the caſtle in which he was born) died in. 
the ſpring of 1361, in his ſixteenth year. He was one of the hoſtages delivered to Ed- 
ward, who had permitted him to return to France. Five years before his death he had 
eſpouſed the princeſs Margaret, daughter and ſole heireſs to Lewis, count of Flanders; 

; but the tender age of both parties Md 1 prevented ONE conſummation of the 


7 


This prince was ſon to Philip of 88 who was killed at the ſiege of Aiguil- 
lon, in 1316; and whoſe widow, Jane of Burgundy, married king John. Eudes, 
duke of Burgundy, grandfather to Philip de Rouvre, ſurvived his ſon three years. 
Eudes had acquired, by his marriage with Jane of France, the counties of Artois and 
Burgundy, and the lordſhip of Salins. His ſon Philip married Jane of Boulogne, 
heireſs to William the Third, count of Boulogne and Auvergne. By thefe marriages, 
Philip de Rouvre inherited the firſt ſucceſſion in Europe, in point of opulence and. 
extent, after the ſovereign princes. In him finiſhed the firſt royal branch of Burgundy, 
which ſubſifted during the long ſpace of three hundred and thirty years, from Robert 


of France, the firſt duke, who was ſon to king Robert, and grandſon. to Hugh Capet. 


Philip, the twelfth and laſt duke of that illuſtrious honſe, was interred at Citeaux, 
a monaſtery founded by his anceſtors, where upwards of ſixty tombs of the princes 
and princeſſes of the two branches of Burgundy: are ftill to be ſeen. The dukes 
of this province, from Robert the Second to Eudes the Fourth, were titular kings 
of Theſſalonia; but Eudes fold his ideal crown, together with his claims to the prin- 
cipalities of Achaia and Morea, to Lewis de Bourbon, count of Clermont. 


Philip, on his return from England, had made a will, by which he divided the ſuc- 
ceſſion of his domains into three parts. The counties of Boulogne and Auvergne 
were bequeathed to John of Boulogne, uncle to queen Jane, the young duke's mother; 
the counties of Burgundy and Artois devolved to Margaret of Flanders; and the 
duchy of Burgundy, together with all the territories that were. immediately derived 
from Eudes the Fourth, reverted to king John, who, moreover, had claims to that 
ſucceſſion by right of birth, being deſcended from Jane of Burgundy, ſiſter to Eudes, 
It is true, indeed, that but for the will left by Philip, the king of France's right might 


bave been conteſted by the king of N avarre, whoſe grandmother, Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, 
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gundy, was alſo ſiſter to Eudes, and the elder ſiſter too; but to this pretenſion John 
oppoſed the advantage he had over the king of Navarre, of a degree of proximity. Du 
Tillet is of opinion that the duchy of Burgundy, conſidered as the appanage of a prince 
of the blood, reverted of courſe to the crown, in default of heirs male. In oppoſition 
to this opinion, it has been aſſerted that the laws: of reverſion, with regard to the great 
fiefs, were not eſtabliſhed when Robert of France received from his brother, king 
Henry, in 1032, the inveſtiture of the duchy of Burgundy ; and that it was not. till 
long after, that Philip the Fair, by a codicil annexed to his will “, ordered that the 
county of Poitou, by him given as an appanage to his younger ſon, ſhould, in default 
of heirs male, revert to the crown. But before the reign of Philip the Fourth, it was 
cuſtomary for the great fiefs, given as an appanage to the children of the: king, to revert: . - 
to the crown ꝰ s. "The court of peers, compoſed of thirty-five of the principal nobles of 
the realm, decided, by a formal decree, that in default of heirs male, ſuch appanages 
reverted to the crown; and that decree was iſſued in conformity to a law, eſtabliſhe@ 
at the commencement of the third race? Some years after two fimilar decrees were 
iſſued; by the firſt of which the county of Clermont, in Beauvoiſis, which had been given 
to Philip, the younger ſon of Philip Auguſtus, was adjudged to the king; and by the 
| ſecond, the counties of Poitou and Auvergne, which had belonged to Alphonſo, bro- 
ther to Saint Lewis, were re-annexed to the crown. It is not, therefore, to the will of 
Philip the Fair that recourſe muſt be had to authorize the legitimacy of the king's 
right to the duchy of Burgundy, as a great fief diſmembered from the crown, but to 
thoſe anterior decrees above quoted, which neceſſarily imply the pre- exiſtence of a po- 
ſitive law. Yet the king did not take poſſeſſion of Burgundy in conſequence of that 
law, but in virtue of his right of proximity, as he himſelf declared in the letters by 
which he re- annexed that provinee to the crown . In thoſe letters, too, he en joined 
his ſon and ſucceſſors never more to detach from the royal RIES the provinces of 


Ta, ppt ite he _ and Normandy. : 


The king of N avarre did not fail to advance his claims, as being related to Philip de 
Rouvre ; and he fent deputies to demand juſtice from the king, who offered to refer the 
deciſion of the matter to the pope. Charles the Bad wiſhed to open a negociation, in 
the hope of embarraſſing the court, and of procuring fome compenſation ; but all the 
meaſures he adopted for that purpoſe proved fruitleſs. Finding there was no proſpeck 
of ſucceſs, he was obliged to deſiſt; and this pretended refuſal to do him juſtice 
afterward ſerved as a pretext to juſtify a war which, even now, he was ſeeretly Pre- 


paring. 
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A, D. 1362. ] Immediately after the re-annexation of Burgundy, the king repaired” 
thither in perſon, in order to. take poſſeſſion of the province, when he confirmed the 
privileges and franchiſes of the nobility, as well as thoſe of the towns and communities, 
In Champagne he accorded fimilar letters of eonfirmation to. the nobility, clergy, and 
commons. He next repaired to Avignon, to perſuade the pope to oppoſe the projected 
marriage of Edmund, earl of Cambridge, ſon to the king of England, with Margaret 
of Flanders, widow to Philip de Rouvre, by which Edward would have acquired a far- 
ther extenſion. of territory in the vicinity of France. In accompliſhing this object, 
John diſplayed a degree of political prudence. which he ſeldom exerted; but in reviving 
the obſolete rage for cruſading, he forfeited thoſe pretenſions to ſagacity, which he had 


thereby acquired. Seduced by the example of the king of Cyprus, he received the croſs 


from the hands of the ſovereign. pontiff, and engaged, in two years, to march to the 
relief of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine ; a project which, had he been able to put it in ex- 
| n would have u e the ruin of his e 


A. D. . 1 Edward, in this mean time, finding his new 7 ſabjeRts on the continent 
gl averſe to the Engliſn government, wiſely determined to place them under the im- 
mediate command of the prince of Wales, who was eſteemed even by his enemies. 
The prince had lately married, by virtue of a papal diſpenſation, his couſin Jane, 
daughter and ſole heireſs of Edmund Plantagenet, earl of Kent, and widow. of Sir 
Thomas Holland: when his father had conveyed to him the county of Poitou, to- 
gether with all the provinces in his poſſeſſion from thence. to the Pyrenees ; and the 
king now further inveſted him with the dignity of prince of Aquitaine, accompanied by 
a grant of part of Gaſcony, and of all other territories which he enjoyed in + rance, 
5 3 to feudal homage, and an annual tribute of an ounce of 8 . 


| The prince of Wales, having . the inveſtiture of his new 8 reſolved 

to fix his reſidence at Bourdeaux, at which place he arrived in the month of Fe- 

| *bruary, 1363, and experienced a moſt welcome reception from the nobles of that coun- 

try, who immediately took the oath of fealty ; and he ſoon found means, by a mild a 
PR. A g ere to conciliate the affection of the JP | 


The dukes of Oe Aja! Bete and Bon, who had hen detipered as hoſ- 
ages to Edward; being anxious to return to their native country, gave that monarch to 
underſtand, that if they were removed to Calais, they might be able, by their in- 
fluence, to remove thoſe obſtructions which delayed the ſurrender of certain places, 
that had. been ceded by the treaty of Bretigny, particularly of Belleville and Gaure, 
about which a diſpute had ariſen, that had been referred to arbitration. The king of 
England took advantage of this diſpoſition to exact from them ſuch terms as he thought. 


would TY promote the attainment of that OT which they had engaged to ac- 
compliſh. 
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compliſh. He redeniſed to releaſe them entirely, on condition, that, before the firſt 
of November, he ſhould receive two hundred thouſand florins, together with the ter- 
ritory of Belleville, and the county of Gaure; that, in the mean time, the princes 
ſhould deliver to him, as a pledge, the caſtles of Chiſec, Melle, Cointay, and Vil- 
leneuve, with all the eſtates poſſeſſed by the duke of Orleans, in Poitou and 
Kaintonge, and the diftrict of Beaurayn, in Ponthieu; and that in caſe they 
ſhould fail to procure the ſurrender of Belleville and Gaure, they: ſhould return 
to London, but the lands given as a pledge ſhould remain to Edward. The princes 
complying with theſe terms, were, agreeably to their requeſt, conveyed to Calais. 


This convention between the king of England and the princes of the blood had 
been ſigned, during John's refidence at Avignon, whither it was fent to him. 
He immediately confirmed it, but nevertheleſs ſent it to his eldeſt ſon, the dauphin, 

whom he had appointed his lieutenant during his abſence. That prince, having taken the 
advice of the prelates, nobles, and members of his council, repreſented to his father, that 
it was impoſſible to accept a treaty ſo prejudicial to France, with the only view of 
procuring the liberation of the princes, who ought already to have been releaſed, ſince 
the moſt eſſential conditions of the treaty of Bretigny had been fulfilled, on the part of 
the king. —This refuſal prevented the princes from complying with the terms of the 
con vention. The duke of Anjou, more impatient and leſs LAs than the reſt, 
broke is parole, _ eſcaped to ne | | 


When the king was informed of his fon's contact he ty dps wen him, and: 
reſolved to repair to England in perſon, in order to obviate the poſſibility of miſrepre- 
ſentation, and to concert meaſures with Edward for the final accompliſhment of the 
treaty. In vain did his miniſters repreſent to him the danger and imprudence of ſuch _ 
a ſtep; he remained ſteady to his purpoſe ; extremely delicate on the point of honour, 
he was determined. to avoid the imputation. of connivance at an act he condemned *. 
On his return from Avignon, he paſſed through Montpellier, and viſited a part of Lan- 
guedoc, where he confirmed the privileges and franchiſes of the towns and communi- 
ties. It was during this journey that he laid the baſis of a power, that, by the rapidity 
with which it encreaſed, became a ſource of inteſtine diviſions, and national calamities; 
obſcuring the ſplendor of the throne, and ſhaking the monarchy to its very foundations. 


| 1 5 
1 Charles at the time of making this obſervation, muſt have known it to be founded on falſehood, ſince it was ex- 
preisly ſtipulated that the hoſtages ſhould remain in England, till all. the articles tbe treaty had been ful filled; it being 
even provided, that, in caſe any of them ſhould die, or eſcape, others ſhould be ſent to replace thern. And it is. 
certain, that but a ſmall portion of the ranſom had yet been paid; and alſb, as it appears from this very convention, 
that all the places agreed to be ceded had not yet been ſurrendered. Thus early did Charles diſplay fymptoms of 
that diſpoſition to evade what * had Jaws to e TN he gc the firſt W opportunity more 
tylly to evince. 5 6 N 


Ever 


AC 
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Ever ſince the fatal battle of Poitiers, John had conceived an attachment for Philip 
which had daily acquired additional ſtrength. The prince, indeed, had ſhewn himſelf 
worthy of this predilection by his courage and filial affection; and his father now re- 
ſolved to give him a proof of his favour, by conferring on him a more conſiderable ap- 
8 panage than he had given to his two elder brothers, the dukes of Anjou and Berry. 
He therefore inveſted him with the duchy and county of Burgundy, which he ſettled 
on him and his heirs, to be holden in the ſame manner as by the preceding dukes; 
declaring him, at the ſame time, the firſt peer of France; a prerogative which aired 
the jealouſy of his brothers, though he was not ſuffered to enjoy it fully, and without 
e l be till feveral years after it had been conferred on him. 9 5 
"The king. deer he had put Philip in poſſeſſion of his new. appanage, repaired to 
Amiens, where he had convened an aſſembly of the ſtates-general of the Langue d'Oyl, 
as well for the purpofe of regulating the mode of collecting the impoſt that had been 
granted for the payment of his ranſom, as for the abolition of various abuſes that had 
crept into the kingdom, during the late calamities*. All princes, noblemen, towns, 
and communities were forbidden to levy, in future, any arbitrary tolls or duties, on 
goods and merchandize paſſing through their reſpective territories. - This prohibition 
had become highly neceſſary, ſince all internal commerce was nearly deſtroyed, from 
the goods being liable to be ſtopped at every town, and at every bridge. As the king 
of Navarre was evidently preparing for hoſtilities, all private wars were forbidden 
throughout the kingdom. An ordorinance was iſſued for preventing the multiplicity 


5 of litigious cauſes that were brought before the parliament, and the ſuperfluous diſplay 


of oratorical talents to which the adyocates appear to have been peculiarly addicted at 
this period; it was accordingly enacted, that advocates ſhould not plead more than 
twice in the ſame cauſe; that they ſhould, on pain of being ſeverely puniſhed, confine 
themſel ves to the point in queſtion, without loading their pleadings with uſeleſs re- 
petitions, or digreſſions foreign from the cauſe ; without indulging, in ſhort, in thoſe 
vain declamations, and that frivolous verboſity, the leaſt inconvenience of which is the 
| loſs of time too precious to be ſacrificed to the vanity of the orator. Were a ſimilar 
regulation enforced in every kingdom, the patience of the judge would not ſo often be 
put to the teſt, nor the merits of the eaufe obſcured by thoſe whoſe duty it is to elu- 
cidate them. Soon after the prorogation of the ſtates, John repaired to London, where 
he arrived about Chriſtmas, 1363, and was received by Edward, and the nobility of 
England, with all the reſpect that was due to. his rank and charaQter. 


But though the. motive which induced the king. to quit his 3 was highly 
laudable, yet his preſence was never more neceſſary than at this period. He had been 


2 Treſor des Chartres, reg. 95, piece 130. Reg, et du Parlem, fol. 53. Receuil des Qrdonnances, t. iii. p. 646. 


long 
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long Gr of the hoſtile deſigns. of Charles the Bad.. Several noblemen. of Gad | 
who ſtill retained their ancient attachment to France, had informed him that that 
prince was making preparations for war in the kingdom of Navarre. Letters, too, had 
been intercepted from Charles the Bad, to his vaſſals in Normandy, which tended to 
confirm this intelligence. The captal 3 de Buche, on whom the king of Navarre- had 
| conferred the title of his lientenant, had engaged ſeveral of the companies in his ſer- 
vice, and after marching through the Bordelois and Poitou, entered Touraine, and 
directed his courſe towards Normandy. His officers publicly boaſted that they were 
going to wage war with the king of France. The companies. which were left in 
Languedoc hoiſted the ſtandard of Navarre, and commenced hoſtilities in the name of 
Charles the Bad. The irruption was ſuſpended by the illneſs of the Captal, during 
which a part of his troops diſbanded; but the king of Navarre, notwithſtanding, purſued 
his plans with unremitting vigour; and to prevent the poſhbility of a miſtake, with 
regard to his intentions, he quartered the arms of France with thoſe of Navarre, upon 
his ſtandards, without the mark that ſerved to diſtinguiſh the younger from the elder 
branch of the royal family. All theſe ſymptoms of hoſtility, however, were inſufficient 
to convince John that he would eyer ATI to put his projects in execution. 


5 D. 1364.] The duke of Normandy, who ated as heal of the king- 
dom in the abſence of his father, did not behold, with equal tranquillity, the motions of 
Charles. He aſſembled his council, and by their advice, ſent John de Chalons, count 
of Auxerre, and Bertrand du Gueſclin, to attack the places belonging to the king of 
Navarre in Normandy “. Du Gueſclin took the town of Mantes by ſtratagem, and 
then laid ſiege to the caſtle, which was well fortified, and carried it by aſſault, atter a 
long and vigorous defence. Great numbers were killed in the attack, and ſeveral 
Pariſians, who had been long attached to the king of Navarre, were taken priſoners, 
twenty-eight of whom were conveyed to the capital, and there beheaded. Meulan being 
taken ſoon after, the navigation of the 8 below Paris, was ſecured. | 


5 the eighth of April, 1 18 the very day on which Bertrand du Gueſclin cained | 
poſſeſſion of Mantes, the king died, at London, at his apartments in the As ; in the 
e year of his age 5, and the fifteenth of his reign. Io 


3 The title of captal had formerly been confined't to ſome of the principal noblemen of Acquitaine, It appears to 
have been, originally, equivalent to that of count, and even implied a. fuperiority, as the ſignification of the word 
capitalis announces. This dignity, which was, at- firſt, like all others, perſonal, in the ſequel became annexed to 
families, and to the eſtates they poſſeſſed. In the time of the firſt dukes of Acquitaine, there were ſeveral captals; 


but the title was probably neglected and exchanged for others, for in the fourteenth century, there were only twa 


the Captal de Buche, and the Captal de Trene. Du Cange Gleſſar. ad verb. Capitalis. 
4 Froiſfarg. 82885 Cont. ie Vang: Chron, MS. 5 Father Anſelm, Villaret. 
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John, at the commencement of his reign, was violent, impetuous and vindictive ; 
the ſplendour of his power ſeems for a while to have dazzled his judgment; and his. 
father had ſet him examples of cruelty and injuſtice which he was but too ready to 
follow. The death of the count of Eu, which was little better than an aſſaſſination, 
and the execution of the four noblemen at Rouen, unjuſt becauſe illegal, are facts, that 
diſplayed the moſt eriminal inattention to thoſe ſacred prineiples which all ſovereigns. 
Should adopt as the invariable guide of their actions. It is fair, however, to preſume, 
from his ſubfequent conduct, that experience and reflection had matured his mind, and 
prepared it for repentance. . Certain it is that his diſpoſition experienced a moſt ſalutary 
change, and that, during the latter years of his.reign, he was meck, humble, and humane. 
His virtues then ſhone forth in all their native luſtre; generous, frank, liberal, and 
pious; heroically brave; inviolably faithful to his word; conſtant in his attachment; 
the friend, in ſhort, of honour, truth and juſtice. | His eonduct met its due reward 
in the affection of his n and the eſteem and reſpect of his enemies. 


It is not faie to Aon the extent of a monarch's abilities by the proſperity or ca- 
lamities of his reign, excluſively conſidered. Had a prince leſs ambitious and enter- 
priſing than Edward been placed on the throne of England, France would not have 
had to deplore the loſs of thoſe numerous provinces which were diſmembered from the 
empire by the treaty of Bretigny. With no greater propriety can that loſs be imputed 
folelyto the miſconduct of John, than the fortuitous acquiſition of Burgundy can be placed 
in the liſt of his merits. To the cowardice of his troops, more than to his own impe- 
tuoſity, may the defeat of Poictiers be aſcribed; and the ſubſequent calamities which 
defolated the kingdom had their RING 1 fource in the ſeditious wo untractable ſpirit 


of his S thy 
The funeral of John was celebrated with great fplendour and ſolemnity by the 
Engliſh; and honoured by the preſence of his rival Edward, who fincerely regretted 
_ * the loſs of a prince, for whom he had conceived the higheſt eſteem. The corpſe was 
afterward conveyed to France, and interred, with thoſe of his predeceſſors, in the 
' abbey of St. Denis. John had, by his firſt wife, Bonne of Bohemia, four ſons and 
four daughters; Charles, who ſucceeded him in the throne; Lewis, duke of Anjou; 
John, duke of Berry; Philip, duke of Burgundy ; Jane, queen of Navarre ; Mary, 
ducheſs of Bar ; + labels... wife to Galeas Viſconti; and 1 as a nun at Poiſſy. 


1 was fond of Iterative, ane enrotmget the cultivation of it, ie extending his 8 
protection and bounty to its profeſſors . He had cauſed a great part of the Bible and 
ſeveral other pious works, to be tranſlated into F rench. The firſt tranſlation of the 


6 Mem, de Litt. vol. 17. 
decades 
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decades of Titius Livius into French was undertaken, at his command, by peter Ber- 
cheure, prior of St. Eloy. Saluſt, Lucan and the commentaries of Cæſar were alſo 


tranſlated 7 85 this reign. 


TO mintary order, entitled the ole 865 the Star, was rae by Jolin, at the com- 
mencement of his reign. The knights wore a ſtar with this inſcription— Monſirant regi- 
bus aſtra viam but their number was too great (there being no leſs than five hundred 
admitted at the firſt inſtitution) to render the diſtinction honourable ; the order, of 
. ſoon ſunk into contempt, and in a ſhort time became extinct. 


The privilege granted to the judges of the i of 83 from all duties 
on articles of domeſtic confumption, is commonly aſcribed to John; but this is a miſ- 
taken idea ſince, it is expreſſly obſerved, in letters patent of the year 1352, that the 
chancellor, the parliament, the chamber of accompts, the king's law officers, the trea- 
ſurers of France, and the king's ſecretaries had enjoyed, for time immemorial, a total 
exemption from duties on corn, wine, animals, wood, and other proviſions neceflary for 
their ſubſiſtence. The letters were confirmed by others granted during this reign, which 
threatened any collectors of the taxes who ſhould preſume to trouble ſuch officers with 
expulſion and exemplary puniſhment. The complaints preferred by Simon de Buſſy, 
firſt preſident, and James Adelaincourt, one of the judges of the parliament, againſt 
the colleCtors of en 7 5 Meulan, 1 57 riſe to the confirmation of mas ancient 

| immunities, 1 | Sts 5 | 


5 N 
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” SURNAMED THE WISE. 


A. D. 1966) WE ſhall' not imitate. the 3 . tke 


eulogy of a monarch at the commencement of his reign; but by a fair and impartial 


ſtatement of facts, enable our readers to decide on the juſtice of thoſe concluſions we 
may be induced :to draw, and render them competent to appreciate the merits of the 


ſovereign from the tenour of his life. 


But before we enter on 8 events of the 1 reign, it may not be amiſs to takt a 
flight view of the political and civil government: of the kingdom, which may be con- 


© fidered as the ſource to which the prevailing virtues and vices of a nation may fre- 


quently be traced. The profeffion of arms has; from the firſt eſtabliſhment. of the _ 
Freneh monarchy,. been holden. in the higheſt eftimation ; and if valour alone were 

competent to enſure ſucceſs, the armies of France would ſeldom have failed to prove 
victorious. But courage untempered by prudence is of little avail; when carried to 
exceſs, it degenerates into preſumption and temerity, and forfeits the ſuperiority it is 
calculated to maintain. Of this the reigns of Philip of Valois, and his ſon John, af- 
ford repeated proofs. The age in which theſe. princes lived was, fertile in warriors; 
and the profeſſion of a ſoldier was the only one deemed: honourable. This powerful 
motive, alone ſufficient to operate on the minds of the nobility, ever impreſſed. with the 
livelieſt ſentiments of honour, received additional ſtrength from conſiderations of in- 
tereſt; rapid fortunes were made in the wars; and where wealth and glory were thus 


3 * temptation was —— But, notwithſtanding . advantages, 
ne ver 
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never had the arms of France been ſo truly un ſucceſiful. The fatal battles of Cregy; 
and Poitiers involved the kingdom in: diſgrace, ' and even reduced it to the verge 
of deſtruction. To diſcover the true cauſe of theſe misfortunes, it will be neceſſary 
to examine what was the mode of waging war at this period, what order was ob- 

ſerved.in pitched ee and een of what kind of troops. the armies were com- 


poſed. 


The principal ſtrength of the French armies had je coated in their cavalry. 
Every ſoldier, by profeſſion, fought on horſeback ; whence. it was that the ancient 
French-writers always conſtrued the word miles by that of chevalier *-(knight). The. 
knights were holden in the higheſt eſteem, and were - honoured with the friendſhip and: 
familiarity of the moſt illuſtrious princes, who . themſelves. gloried in being admitted 
to the order of knighthood. Beſides. monopolizing- all poſts in the army, and in the 
adminiſtration, they alſo held the principal places in. the courts of- law.. Every poſs. | 
ſible honour was paid to them; all games, plays, and feſtivals, had ſome relation, 
to their, inſtitution. 'Their privileges were innumerable, nor. could they be de- 
graded from their dignity, unleſs for ſome act of baſeneſs or treachery, Their rights 
were deemed 90 ſacred, that even a Enight who. 95 taken orders. was permitted ta, 
marry. | Wh 

The ſpirit of chiyalty, though commonly confidered as a wild inſtitution; the effect 
of caprice, and the ſource of extravagance, aroſe naturally from the ftate of ſociety, / 
at this period, and had a very ſerious influence in,refining the. manners of the European 
nations. The feudal ſtate was a ſtate of perpetual war, rapine, and anarchy ; during which. 
the weak and unarmed were continually expoſed to inſults or injuries. The power of 
the ſovereign was too limited to prevent theſe wrongs; and the-adminiſtration of juſtice 
too feehle to redreſs them. There. was ſcarcely any protection againſt violence and 
oppreſſion, but. what the yalour. and generoſity of individuals afforded. The ſame 
ſpirit of enterprize which bad prompted ſo many gentlemen to take arms ia defence of 
the oppreſſed pilgrims in. Paleſtine, incited others to declare themſelves the patrons and 
avengers of injured innocence at home. When the final reduction of the Holy Land 
under the dominion of Infidels, put an end to theſe foreign expeditions, the latter was the 
only employment left for the activity and courage of adventurers. To check the inſolence 
of overgrown oppreſſors; to ſuccour the diſtreſſed; to reſcue' the helpleſs. from. « cap- 
tivity; to protect, or to avenge women, orphans, and eccleſiaſtics, who could not bear 
arms in their own defence ; to redreſs wrongs, and to remove grievances; were deemed. 
acts of the higheſt proweſs and merit. Valour, humanity, courteſy, juſtice, honour, 
were me e e of N Fo 1 wers added N which. 

cn as ile Nm. fur Fancienne Chevalerie, par di de Sainte-Palaye, | 9 
SLE . mingled 
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. mingled ;rſelf with every paſſion and inſtitution during the middle ages, and by in- 
" fuſing a large proportion of enthuſiaſtic zeal, gave them ſuch force as carried them to 
romantic - exceſs. Men were trained to knighthood by a long previous diſcipline ; 
they were admitted into the order by ſolemnities no leſs devout than pompous ; 
every perſon: of noble birth ' courted that honour; it was deemed a diſtinction ſu- 
perior to royalty ; and monarchs were projet to receive it from the hands of private 


| e 3 
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\ The caries of knights were puniſhed with greater ſeverity than thoſe of other men. 

If they chanced to become the objects of judicial reprehenſion, more heavy fines were 

impoſed on them than on ſimple eſquires. Their military ſervices were double 3. 
Ever in action, their life ſeemed to be one continual combat; they never refuſed to en- 

gage in any enterprize that was either uſeful or honourable ; and the opportunities that 

occurted for ſignalizing their e e 9 were yet n to r 


55 me ond for * 
„ e of the edel which the TY were Sunpelled to contract on 
their admiffion into the order; there were others 'which they voluntafily impoſed 
on themſelves for particular enterprizes which they vowed to accompliſh within a 
limited time, on certain conditions. A more correct idea of theſe vows, and of the ce- 
remonies obſerved in taking them, may be formed from the following account of „The 
« Vow of the Peacock or Pheaſant,” extracted from 5 We e differtation on 


: ancient chivalry, by M. de Sainte-Palaye. | 


10 the day appointed for this Cd engagement, a lady, or damſel, gent 
dreſſed, repaired to the place where the knights were to meet; in her hand ſhe held a 
baſon of gold or ſilver, in which was a peacock or a pheaſant, ſometimes roaſted, but 
always decorated with its beautiful plumage. The lady preſented the bird to each of 
the gueſts, ſucceſſively, that they might all take the vow over it ; ſhe then placed it 
on a table to be diſtributed, and ſelected that perfon of the company who enjoyed the 
higheſt reputation for courage, to difle& it. The great diſplay of Kill, in this appa- 
rently ſimple operation, conſiſted in dividing it in ſuch a manner that all the knights 
who were preſent might have a part. Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, revi- 
ved this ancient ceremony with the greateſt ſolemnity. He gave a fuperb banquet 
in a 85 . 5 to contain, beſides the E an insolte minder of 


| E Robertlon's Hiſt. of the Reign of Charles the Fiſth, 3 . Dil fur Pacieone Cheater a M. 


de la Curne de Sainte-Palaye. 
- 3 The knights, in 1417, at the ſiege of Dun-le-Roy, were ordered to carry eight faſcines, while the efquires were 


. Mem, de Litt. tom. XX, p. 267. an 


machines 
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machines and decorations. It exhibited to the aſtoniſhed ſight a motley mixture of 
men and ftrange animals, trees, mountains, rivers, the ſea, and ſhips. Theſe artificial 
objects were intermingled with living perſons, birds and beaſts, all in motion, 
either on the floor, or on the tables, repreſenting actions characteriſtic of the duke's 
intentions. In the middle of the repaſt, a Saracen of gigantic ſtature made his appear - 
ance, followed by an elephant bearing a caſtle, in which was encloſed a lady in great 
diſtreſs, arrayed in the white habit of a nun.—This lady reprefented Religion. When 
ſhe came to the duke's ſeat, the elephant ſtopped; and Religion, opening one of the 
windows of the caſtle, pronounced a pathetic ſpeech; in which ſhe complained of the 
evils ſhe was doomed to ſuffer from the impious conduct of the Infidels, and of the 
lukewarm zeal of thoſe who were, by their profeſſion, bound to aſſiſt her. The king 
at arms then entered the room, with a pheaſant hanging from his wriſt, preceded by the 
heralds; he introduced two other ladies to the duke, and offered him the bird, em 
belliſhed with a collar of gold, enriched with pearls and precious ſtones; he preſented, 
at the ſame time, the requeſt of the ladies, which the duke anſwered by. a promiſe to 
fight the Infidels. The promiſe began thus“ I vow to God, my Creator, in the 
i firſt place; and to the moſt glorious Virgin, his mother; and, after them, to the la- 
1 dies and to the pheaſant, &c.” All the duke's court accompanied this vow with a2 
general acclamation ; after which the knights who were. preſent took their own private 
vows. Theſe were vows of arbitrary penance; ſuch as of not fleeping on a bed, 
of not eating on a cloth, of abſtaining from meat and wine on particular days, of only 
wearing a part of their armour, or elſe of wearing their whole. armour, night and day; 
and other ſimilar obligations, to which they NH e themſelves till the 


final accompliſhment of their vow. 


ates theſe ſs, the lady lodthied: in ite deſcended 1 this" W which | 
was called The Caſtle of Faith,” and returned thanks to the aſſembly, to whom ſhe 
introduced twelve ladies, led by as many knights. Each of theſe ladies had her name 
written on a ſcroll of paper, faſtened to her ſhoulder. The lady in white had two 
names, Religion and Grace of God; the names of the other twelve were, Faith, Charity, 
Juſtice, Reaſon, Prudence, Temperance, Strength, Truth, Bounty, Diligence, Hope, and 
Valaur. As ſoon as Grace of God had received the papers, on which the names of her 
twelve companions were written, they all joined i in a dance, and expreſſed their farife 

faction by partaking i in the mirth and good pans; of hs om FTE SEL 


| "This ſingular inſtitution, i in which valour, Falte ad ese. were ſo 2 
blended, was wonderfully adapted to tlie taſte and genius of martial nobles; and its 
effects were ſoon viſible in their manners. War was carried on with leſs ſeverity, 
when humanity came to be deemed the ornament of knighthood no leſs than courage ; 
Some exceptions, indeed, will neceſſarily occur to this obſervation, in the military 
tranſactions of the times we are delineating ; but Kill in its general application, it will 
. 7 1 : . N Tas be 
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die found to be juſt... More gentle and poliſhed: manners were. introduced, when cour- 
teſy was recommended as the. moſt amiable of knightly virtues. Violence and op- 
preſſion decreaſed, when it. was: eſteemed meritorious to check and to puniſh them. 
A ſcrupulous adherence to truth, with the. moſt religious attention to fulfil every en- 
gagement, became the diſtinguiſhing. characteriſtic of a gentleman, becauſe chivalry. 
was regarded as the ſchool. of honour, and inculcated the moſt delicate ſenſibility with 
reſpect to that point. Perhaps, the humanity. which accompanies all the operations of 
war, the refinements of gallantry, and the. point of honour, the three chief circum- 
ſtances which diſtinguiſh modern from ancient manners, may, be aſcribed, in a great 
meaſure, to this whimſical: inſtitution, ſeemingly. of little. benefit to mankind.. The 
ſentiments which chivalry*inſpired-had. a wonderful influence. on. manners and con- 

duct during the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and. fifteenth centuries. They were 
fo deeply rooted, that they continued ta operate after. the. * and. reputation of the 


inſtitution itſelf Po to decline +, 2 


But though fuch were . political and permanent effects of the ſpirit of chivalry, 
it muſt not be concealed, .that long before the completion of that period during which: 
its beneficial conſequences. were moſt ſenſibly felt, many, abuſes had crept into the in- 

ſtitution, and many local and. temporary. inconveniences, were experienced from it. 
One principal cauſe of its degradation and decline, was the i ignorance to which its pro- 
feſſors habituated themſelves. The knights, in the primitive purity of their order, 
were compelled to ſtudy letters as well as arms; unfortunately, the former part of their 
education became inſenſibly neglected, and military exerciſes were ſuffered to form their 
only occupation. The moſt learned of them could ſcarcely read; any degree of lite- 
rary knowledge was deemed incompatible with the character of a gentleman ; and al- 

moſt conſidered as a certain indication of plebeianiſm. This neglect was productive. 
of imprudence and indocility.; and the knights were ſoon led to reje& all kind of re- 
ſtraint, but what was impoſed on them by the conventional laws of their fraternity, 
Their religion degenerated into ſuper®iitious practiees, degrading i in their nature, and 
often e in their effects... 


The Glowing ee of PRO Ing de Vignoles, AG La Hire, 55 flouriſhed 
at the commencement of the fifteenth century, may ſerve to convey ſome idea of the 
military piety of thoſe times. When he was on the point. of entering Montargis, then 
beſieged by the Engliſh, he met a chaplain. of whom he aſked abſolution. The prieſt told 
him to confeſs; but La Hire replied, that he had. nat time, for he muſt immediately 
attack the enemy; he could aver, however, that. he had. always done whatever ſoldiers 


- 4 Robertſ6n:. 
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were aceuſtomed to do; upon which the chaplain complied with Ris requeſt. La Hire 
having obtained abſolution, then addreſſed the following laconic and charaeriflic- 
ſupplication to Heaven. God, I be ſeech thee to do for La Hire this day, as much 
4a 7 could wiſh he would do for. you, were he God, and you La RING E 

| Difpation, alike ds by the:ekthemes of 3 ee eee ouch not 
in an equal decree, ruined the fortunes of the knights, to repair which they had recourſe. 
to every expedient which was not abſolutely repugnant to the rules of chivalry. A 
ſpirit of plunder thence became prevalent ; and courage, which ſhould. OP proceed 
from en nd honour, was naw.excited oh Ry of EOS 


% 


Another 88 of the deoline of altyy was a i from its aries inſtitu⸗ 
tion, in the facility with which knights came to be created, and in the numbers that 
by this means gained admiſſion into., the order. It became cuſtomary. to confer the 
honour of knighthood, in the field of battle, before the action began. Philip of Valois, 
when in preſence of the Engliſh army, in the plains of Vironfoſſe, created a great 
number of knights; no. aQion,, however, took place, and as the only remarkable oc- \ 
currence was that of a hare paſſing hetween the two Amen the new knights ee 4 


the appellation of The Vugbts ofthe Hare. fr „ 8 | 


Theſe frequent abuſes had alfeady rendered too common that title, which, in order 
to preſerve its original luſtre, ſhould have been beſtowed with the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection. The inſtitution of the order of: the Star, which was conferred even on 
whole cities, ſuch: as Paris and Rochelle, and proſtituted to. farce-players, buffoons, . 

and minſtrels, Rape ee to e the ſplendour. of. ut and, in France. 


One of the greateſt” vices of chivalry; the fatal * of 'which -it was 
impoſſible to foreſee, was the cuſtom, introduced by the knights, of making private 
excurſions into foreign countries, for the purpoſe of ſignalifing their valour. It was. 
chiefly ſuch as were newly admitted that ſallied forth in queſt of adventures. The 
avowed object of theſe knights-errant, whoſe. wild exploits have been treated with 
proper ridicule, was, to protect innocence, to redreſs wrongs, and particularly to 
devote themſe ves to the ſervice of the ladies. The ſuperior beauty of their miſtreſſes 
they offered to maintain againſt all ſuch as dared · to diſpute it. But among theſe vir- 
tuous pilgrims, many were found, of manners worſe than equivecal, who made no 
ſcruple to profit by the reſpe&t-i in which their profeſſion was holden, and by the advan- 
tage they derived from their complete armour, which ſo effectually concealed their - 
| N as to > preclude t 325 poſſibility of detection. The hope of booty proved a po] - 
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Fal ſtimulus to their courage. The horſes, arms, nd the whole ſpots of the van- 
_ mes became the prey of the victors. Thus ſtimulated, many gentlemen turned 
nighwaymen, levied contributions on the inhabitants of the country, and plundered 
travellers, all in honour of the ladies! Led away by the force of example, a few ſoldiers 
of fortune, and people of the lower claſs, i in imitation of their ſuperiors, aſſumed the 
maſk, and' encaſed themſelves with iron, in violation of' the laws of chivalry, which 
forbade the uſe of ſuch armour to all but knights. Theſe new plunderers, emboldened 
by ſucceſs, formed affociations among themſelves, and ſoon became ſo formidable, that 
princes and monarchs were forced to compound with them, and either to purchaſe 
their ſervices or forbearance. The honour of knighthood could not be refuſed to men 
who had ſuch means of enforcing reſpect. The dreadful diforders, by which the 
kingdom was deſolated under the two laſt reigns, were authorized by the cuſtom of 
war, of which the knights had ſet an example that even/ influenced the common 
people; and France, conſidered as a nation of ſoldiers, was corrupted by” _ ſpirit of 
| nt | | | | 


The kabits of Wierer in which the ha were Mend: dint them more 
fit for fingle combats than for general actions, where ſucceſs depends as much on the 
unanimous co-operation of the whole, as or the courage of individuals. In battle, 
their valour was exerted leſs with the view to decide the victory in favour of their 
own party, than with that of atchieving ſome ſignal exploit, or of taking ſome illuſ- 
trious priſoner. To diſplay their courage, or to encreaſe their fortune, was then their 

only object. How often were they ſeen to quit the ranks in order to attack ſome 
warriour more conſpicuous than the reſt, and if they ſucceeded in the attempt to make 
him ſurrender, they immediately diſappeared, through fear of loſing their prey. To 


| the perpetual diſorders occaſioned by theſe irregular motions muſt be added the confu- 


ſion cauſed by the eſquires who accompanied their maſters. in the field, as quiet ſpecta- 
tors of the battle, in order to carry their arms, to hold their horſes, and to affiſt them in 
re-mounting whenever they were unhorſed. When an army thus egcumbered, and ſubject 
to ſo many inconveniencies, was once broken, the confuſion muſt haye been dreadful, 
and any attempt to rally them fruitleſs, 70 


- 5 The Engliſh; indeed, had, in theſe refvedts; no . over the French, but the 


{ill of their archers gave them a decided ſuperiority. 'To theſe troops, which the 
ſpirit of chivalry held in contempt, were they principally indebted for their victories of 
SEregy and Poictiers. The French archers were ſo unſkilful, and ſuch little value was 
ſet on them, that the nation rather choſe to hire foreigners than to form good archers of 
their own. The Engliſh, on the contrary, encouraged archery as much as poſſible, and 
the archers had attained to a degree of excellence which it was difficult to ſurpaſs. - The 
French were aware of their ſuperiority, but far 185 ſeeking to e it, by exciting 

| a ſpirit 


\ 
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a ſpirit of emulation that might have led to the attainment of ſimilar ſkill; they 
had recourſe to the ridiculous expedient of diſmounting their men at arms, who 
could not move een e ne as 1 5 were ee the weight. of their. 


1 

Such was the ſtate of the French troops in the fourteenth century; it is needleſs to 
mention the militia, who were all raw troops, undiſciplined, and almoſt unarmed ; and: 
who "marched into the field under the banners of their reſpective pariſhes, and were. 


_—_ certain of being cut to enn the Im" 


The offenſive arms-were nearly the ſame as had been uſed for a thats time; ſuch as. 
the lance, the ſword, the poignard, the battle-axe, the club, the bow, the croſs-bow, 5 
&c. Shields of different dimenfions formed the chief defenfive arms. Halberts had : 
fallen into diſuſe. No material change had taken place in the attack or defence of 
towns. Though gunpowder and cannon. were known, they were ſeldom employed,, 
either from a want of {kill to uſe them with eee, or elſe from Aachment to weapon 


to which the troops were more e 


Although the French kings maintained but few ge troops, they were, neverthe-. 
leſs, able, upon an emergency, to raiſe very powerful armies. We have ſeen Philip of | 
Valois and his ſon John aſſemble, at the firſt ſignal of war, bodies of eighty and a: | 
hundred thouſand men.] An extenſi ve population ſupplied the defect of precaution ; e 
and it appears to have been highly impolitic in the French to introduce foreign troops. 

into the kingdom, when there was an ample ſufficiency of national ſoldiers. Without: 
entering into a difcuſſion of the moral or phyſical cauſes which have operated a dimi- 
nution in the number of inhabitants, we relate, as a ſimple fact, that the kingdom of ; 
France was much better peopled in theſe times, than 1 in the preſent age. At the com- 
mencement of the reign of Philip of Valois, there were no leſs than two millions, five 
3 thouſand hearths, in the king? s deſmeſnes. only, which were ſubject to the 8 

Theſe demeſnes did not conſtitute near a third of that ſpace which, forms the - 
en kingdom; the French provinces holden by the kings of England and. Navarre, 
the great fiefs in Guienne, ſuch as the counties of Foix and, Armagnac; Bayonne and- 
its dependencies; Rouſſillon; Burgundy ; Franche-Comté; Flanders; Hainault ; the 
Cambreſis; Artois; Brittany; Alſace; Lorraine; the Barrois; Dauphiny and Provence, 
were not then comprized within the kingdom. "Tr may be afirmed, without exagge- 
ration, that France, at that period, contained eight millions of hearths; ſo that, rec- 
koning three perſons to each hearth, there muſt have been twenty- four millions of in- 2 
| hahitants, without counting the ſecular and eceleſiaſtical lordthips, which were, not 
included'in the enumeration. When to theſe exceptions are added the ſerfs for not: 
withſtanding the numerous emanci ipations which had taken place, there were till many 
Var. Hh : Y | | families. 
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families in a ſtate of ſlavery, who were not reckoned-the clergy, conſiſting of an im- 
menſe multitude of. ecclefiaſtics, nuns, and friars; the. univerſities; and the whole 
body of nobility, all of whom were exempted- from the tax, the human: ſpecies will 
appear to have ped, in a moſt en de in the ſpace of four centuries “. 


Although much pains had ho 3 during the late reigns, to CARER abuſes and 

to reform. errors, by many ſalutary. edits, and prudent regulations, {till the kingdom was 
not in a more flouriſhing Nate than before. Juſtice appears to have been adminiſtered 
with impartiality and precifion by the ſovereign courts. or parliaments, but the inferior 
juriſdictions were by no means famous for their attention to thoſe rules of law and 
Pre of equity, by which the ſentence of a judge ſhould ever be influenced. 


6 This calculation, made by Villaret, appears to be founded on a ſolid baſis. The receipts of the hearth- tax 
he took from a manuſcript preſerved in the royal library at Paris; and they certainly afford the beſt poſſible ſtand- 
ard for aſcertaining the population of the Kingdom in theſe times. But it is worthy of remark that this account 
not only contradicts the opinion of the Abbe Raynal /Hzr/foire Phileſophique & Politique des deux Indes, tom. vii. p. 257.) 
that the population of France has enxcreafed, but appears to invalidate thoſe general rules which he and other able writers 
on the ſubject have eſtabliſhed with regard to the propagation of the ſpecies. He obſerves (p. 258.) that © the human 
ſpecies never multiply under deſpotic or ariſtocratic governments. The preſident Monteſquieu alſo advances the ſame 
opinion in his Spirit of Laws; (lib. 23. c. 11. De la Durete du Gouvernement; ſee likewiſe . Eſſays on the Sp'rit of Le- 
giſlation, p. 32.) Now it is certain that France in the fourteenth century came immediately under this deſcription 
of government; it was deſpotic with regard to the monarch; it was ariſtrocratic with regard to the nobles and 
great vaſſals of the crown, moſt of whom enjoyed an independent juriſdiction within their own domains. Wars 


too were frequent and deſtructive; inequality of conditions, and diſproportion of property were greater than 


at preſent; the clergy were numerous; and monaſtic inſtitutions were in their full vigour. As theſe grand obſta- 
cles to population ſubſiſted, ſo were thoſe cauſes which are generally ſuppoſed to favour population not to be found in 
France at this period; agriculture and the arts were neglefted ; commerce was annihilated ; and religious toleration 
unknown. Monteſquieu (liv. 23. c. 24.) obſerves that moſt of theſe inconveniences and defects were overbalanced, 
in the time of Charlemagne, by the attention of the nobles (whoſe power and whoſe ſecurity conſiſted in the num- 
ber of their vaſſals) to the encouragement of population. But 5ow. did zhey encourage population? by encouraging 
agriculture; whereas, at this period, a perpetual warfare ſubſiſted between the nobles and the peaſants, who were 
more intent on mutual deſtruction than on mutual preſervation. . Are we then to ſuppoſe that the rules for en- 
creaſing population are not ſo generally. applicable as they are ſuppoſed to be? We might, indeed, naturally be led 
ts aſcribe this alarming evil to the extreme depravity of the age, particularly obſervable in France, where the moſt 
diſſolute manners prevail, and where fyſtematic debauchery of every kind is carried to. fuch a pitch as can only 
de conceived by thoſe to whom. a long reſidence in the country has afforded opportunity for minute obſervation ; 

we might, we ſay, be induced to conſider this as the cauſe of the diminution of the human ſpecies, were we not 
informed by contemporary hiſtorians, that an extreme corruption of manners obtained alſo in the fourteenth century. 
It is more than probable, however, that the corruption was then principally confired to the nobility and clergy; the 
lower, and even the middle claſs of people being deſtitute of. the means of acquiring that eaſe and opulence, which 
moſt tend to favour. the growth of depravity. But in conſidering this ſubject, apparent contradictions perpetually 
preſent themſelves; and the ample diſcuffiorr of it would require a volume. Still this important fact is aſcertained; 
that, in France, population has conſiderably diminiſhed in the courſe of four centuries. On a topic ſo highly intereſting 
to ſociety, it would be well worth enquiring into the nature and extent of thoſe evils, (for evils they may ſurely be 
called,) which have, with reſpe& to population, more than counterbalanced the numerous advantages to be derived 
from a progreſſive ſtate of improvement in knowledge, agricultural, commercial, political and religious. 


ZE Of 
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Of theſe juriſdictions there were two ſorts. Thoſe provinces where the epſilon; 
law was obſerved, were divided: into ba:liwicks; and ſuch: as followed the ſtatute or 


written. law, into ſenechauſſzes, The ſeneſchals and. bailiffs held their. offices under 


_ commiſſion from the King, revocable at will“. The places of provoſt and viſcount- 
were likewiſe- in. the king's. gift, who ſometimes gave them. away, and ſometimes ſet 
them up to public auction, when they were aſſigned to the higheſt. bidder, who held 


them by a leaſe from the crown. Thoſe on whom they were voluntarily conferted,. . 


were called viſcounts or provoſts en garde. The cuſtom. of expoſing ſuch offices to ſale 
gave riſe, as might naturally be ſuppoſed, to: abuſes: the moſt flagrant: and intolerable ; 


inſtead of an upright and diſintereſted; judge, reſpected and eſteemed: for the juſtice of 


his deciſions, the people were frequently harafltd: by; the extortions of an ayaricious: 
magiſtrate, who. endeavoured to. ſecure good: intereſt for his money, by encouraging a. 
ſpirit of litigation : © For which reaſon,” ſays Paſhuier, the citizens were attached 


to the provoſts en garde, as men who had obtained. their 9 by their prudence, 


«4 without the aſſiſtance of os purſes,” 


Theſe judges, Ty” officers. of the crown, were empowered to reform abuſes. in the- 
juriſdictions of the nobles and prelates, and: to. punith all officers who were guilty of: | 
malverſation. As moſt of the ſeneſchals and bailiffs were military men, they appointed: 


lieutenants to diſcharge the duties. of their office during their abſtnce. One part of: 
their duty was to receive the revenues of the domain, each in his reſpective depart-. 
ment, which they paid: to the receivers-general; appointed: by the king for that pur- 


poſe. They were alſo entruſted with: the diſtribution. and collection of the taxes, till 


ſuch time as. the general adminiſtrators and reformers, in all matters relating to the 
revenue, and the provincial deputies choſen by the ſtates, and confirmed by the king, 


introduced a new arrangement, and changed the ancient diviſion of Fr; rance. into Balli 


Wicks and ſenechauſſees, _ e an elections. 


In the preceding reigns, and particularly: _ thoſe of Philip and Jokm the ns of 
money had undergone innumerable variations. The monarchs, tempted by the fa- 


eility of this reſource, had too frequent recourſe to it, ever promifing that each change 


ſhould be the laſt, but ſtill violating their promiſe without ſcruple.. In order to give 
a juſt idea of the prodigious profit which: the king derived from ſuch alterations, it will. 


faffice to mention a ſingle example of the abuſes occaſioned by the inſtability of the 
value of money. The king always fixed the price of gold and filver, by a royal edict. 
Thus if a new coinage were ordered when the mark of ſilver was worth eight livres 
| five ſols, and the old money received at the mint, at the rate only of ſeven livres the 
mark, the king had a profit of twenty-five ſols. In one year there were no leſs than 
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eleven new coinages; ſo that the king muſt have gained thirteen livres fiſteen ſols per 
mark, on all the money that was coined throughout the kingdom. There were nu- 
merous inconveniences attending this deſtructive mode of raiſing money; ſuch as 
the ſudden augmentation or diminution of the value of the current coin; the mal- 
verſation of officers, and the frequent adulteration, the ſecret of which was con- 
fined to the maſters and workmen of the mint, who were bound to obſerve it under 
the ſevereſt penalties. Such continual breaches of faith deſtroyed all credit, public, and 
private; annjhilated-commerce ; and encouraged. coiners. Foreigners introduced falſe 
coin into the kingdom, and enriched _themſelves with the ſpoils of France. Money 
diſappeared, the people became poor, and, by a neceſſary conſequence, the ſoyereign 
partook of their miſery, and even became more indigent than his ſubjects. From a 
want of ſpecie ſprang the difficulty of defray ing the expences of the Nate, and of main- 
_ taining the majeſty of the throne, which becomes an immenſe. burden, whenever 
the people are unable, from their poverty, to contribute to its ſupport. Thus it may 
"eaſily be ſuppoſed that John left his ſucceſſor an infinite number of defects to ur, 


and of obſtacles to. ſurmount.. 
While the new hs 3 by the princes and chief noblemen of his court, 
repaired. to Rheims to celebrate the ceremony of his coronation, his troops, under the 
command of the brave du Gueſclin, ſignalized his acceſſion to the throne by a ſucceſſion 
of fortunate enter prizes. The capture of Mantes and Meulan- was followed by the. 
reduction of the caſtle; of Rouboiſe, which opened the communication by water be- 
tween Rouen and the capital. The king of Navarre had, in the mean time, fent for 
the captal de Buche, who arrived in Normandy, and put himſelf at the head of his 
troops: while Charles diſpatched the count of Auxerre, the viſcount of Beaumont and 
the lord of Beaujeu, with a ſmall body of men at arms, to reinforce, du Gueſclin ; who 
being alſo joined by the lord of Albret, and ſome other of the nobles of Gaſeony, who 
had recently engaged inthe French ſervice, had now the command of twelve hundred men 
at arms, a ſoree which determined him to go in queſt of the enemy. The captal being 
equally: eager to engage, kept along the left ſide of the river Eure, and drew up his troops 
on a riſing ground, not far from Cocherel, where the French, arrived ſoon after, having. 
paſſed the Iton, a ſmall-river which empties itfelf into the Eure, near Pont- de- P Arche. 
A council was now called for the purpoſe of chuſing a leader to command for the king; 
i du Gueſclin poſſeſſed the confidence of the troops; but the birth and rank of the count: 
of Auxerre engaged the principal officers to confer on him the authority of general; 
but the count modeſtly declining that honour, it was, by the unanimous ine, oF. 
| n e on the 48 Breton. | 5 e 


—— 
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Du Gueſelin juſtified by his conduct the high opinion that was entertained of his 


courage and experience. He extended the front of his little army ſo as to make it 


appear more numerous than it really was; for which reaſon the captal reſolved to wait 
{or a reinforcement of four hundred lances which were on their march to join him, 
under the conduct of Lewis of Navarre, brother to Charles the Bad, and not to quit 
the ad vantageous poſt which he now occupied. The French were expoſed to the heat 
of the ſun, and were in great want of proviſions, while the Navarreſe were faded by. 
a wood, and had abundance of every thing. Du Gueſclin, after trying. in vain, by tlie 
ſtale manceuyre of ſending a defiance, to bring the enemy to action, had recourſe to a 


ſtratagem which, he truſted, would draw the captal from his, ſtation. He ordered a 
retreat to be ſounded, and ſending the baggage over the river, put his troops in mo- 


tion. The enemy immediately concluded that victory was their own; and rejecting 
the advice of their leader, one of the moſt able generals of the time, who ſaw through 
the ſtratagem, haſtened into the plain, where the French ſuddenly turned about, and, as 
it was impoſſible to recaver their ſtation, a general action enſued. Du Gueſclin ani- 
mated his men by his exhortations and example; and the captal diſplayed equal courage 
and'prudence, 2 attempting to remedy what he had been unable to prevent. Attacked 
however, by thirty knights of Gaſcony, who had aſſociated for the purpoſe of taking 
him. priſoner, he was ſurrounded, and, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, compelled to ſurren- 
der. The capture of their leader diffuſed a general conſternation throughout the Navar- 
reſe army, who were ſeverely puniſhed for their want of ſubordination. This battle, 


more famous for the conduct diſplayed by the officers on either ſide, than by the num 


ber of the combatants, Was fought on: the nineteenth of May, 1364, three days before 
The coronation of Charles the Wiſe; and the advantage gained by the French, trifling 
as it was, ferved to raiſe their ſpirits, which had been long depreſſed by the defeats they 
had ſuſtained in the two preceding reigns. 111 221 07 io 167 have” 

Charles and his conſort, Jane of Bourbon; were crowned at Rheims, with the uſual 
ceremonies, in the preſence of the biſhops of Beauvais, Laon, Langres, and Noyon, wh 


attended as eccleſiaſtical peers, together with the dukes of Anjou and Burgundy. The 


crown wos holden over the kin g's head by Margaret of Flanders, counteſs of Artois: The 
king of Cyprus, the dukes of. Euxemburgh, Brabant, Lorraine and Bar, with all the 
princes and chief nobles of the realm, were likewiſe preſent at the ceremony. The neu 
fovercigns made their public entry into Paris five days aſter the coronation; when the 
queen and princeſſes were mounted on horſes riehly capariſoned: Philip duke of Burgundy, 
who fill retained the title of duke of Touraine, walked by the fide of the queen, hold - 


ing her horſe's bridle in his hand. The count of Eu attended the ducheſs of Orleans in 


the ſame manner; the ducheſs of Anjou was eſcorted by the count of Etampes; the 
princeſs Mary, the king's daughter; attended by the lords of Beaujeu and Chalons, 
cloſed the cavalcade. 2 7 ͤ ( 


Charles 
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Charles, on Ris acceſſion to the throne; confirmed the appanage beſtowed by his father 
on his youngeſt brother Philip, of the duchy of Burgundy ; that prince accordingly did: 
Komage to him for that territory, and at the ſame time reſigned the e of Tou- 
5 raine, with which he had Son. inveſted: three Ju before. 


The b of the: courts of juſtice: ceaſed the moment the king died; and the 
magiſtrates eould not re- aſſume their functions without the conſent of the new mo- 
narch ; Charles therefore, as ſoon as he was informed of his father's death, haſtened to 
confirm all the judges and other officers: of juſtice in: their reſpective ſtarions. By an. 
edict, iſſued foon after his acceſſion, alli advocates and attorneys were expreſsly enjoined! 
to aſſiſt the poor with their advice, and to, plead: for them, without requiring any fee; 
and the officers. of the court of requeſts were ordered to» carry on, gratis, the cauſes of 
fuch as were unable to pay the Leinen of e ut ; 


The king,; 8 this time, made an 3 into the- province of Normandy, in: 
order, by his preſence, to ſecure the attachment of the Norman nobility v. The pri- 
foners, taker at the battle of Cocherel, were preſented to him:; and among others, 

the captal de Buche, who was fent to Meaux, on his parole; but ſuch as. were ſub- 
jects of France, and had entered: into the ſervice of the wg of Navarre, were puniſhed, 
with death. _ 


While Chanles thus endeavoured, by acts of ſeyerity,.to FI ſuch as were * 
inclined to favour his enemies from openly declaring themſelves, he was equall;: 
ſtudious to fix, by the beſtowal of honours and rewards, the loyalty. of thoſe who had: 
evinced their zeal in his ſervice. He ſettled the county of Longueville on Du- 
Gueſclin and his heirs, on condition of maintaining fifty men at arms during the war. 
The new count immediately did. homage for the ſame, and went ſoon after to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of his lordſhip: by force of arms; for the Navarreſe were ftill maſters of the 


caſtle of Longueville, which, however, he reduced in a ſhort time. When Du Gueſ- | 
elin ſet out on this expedition, he aſſured the king that he was determined to clear 
the kingdom of all its enemies; and particularly of thoſe bands of adventurers which 
fill continued to inſeſt it.. But, far from keeping his promiſe, he encouraged his own: | 
troops to commit depredations in Normandy, and to levy contributions, indiſcrimi- 
nately, on friends and enemies. When a man of Du Gueſclin's character, who» 
piqued himſelf on his ſentiments of honour and generoſity, was not exempt from; 
a ſpirit of rapine, what an idea muſt we form of the warriors of that age ! 


229 Chron, MS 11 Villaret, t. x. p. 43. 
4 7 - . 5 i f hes 


As the late king had ſubmitted the pretenſions of the king of Navarre to the duchy 

of Burgundy, to the arbitration of the pope, Charles gave inſtructions to his ambaſſa- 
dors at the court of Avignon to conform to the intentions of his father, and to aſſure 
his holineſs, that his brother Philip would abide by his deciſion. He ſent that prince, 
in the mean time, into Normandy, with an army confiſting of five thouſand men at 
arms, which the duke of Burgundy divided into three bodies; the firſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable he reſerved for himſelf, and the two others he entruſted to du Gueſclin, and 
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John Bureau de la Riviere, the king's favourite, and adminiſtrator of the finances — 


an: office, which, in thoſe times, was not incompatible with the profeſſion of a ſoldier. 


While the duke of Burgundy was employed | in the reduction of AMaxcheranvitie ON. | 


merolles, and ſeveral, other places occupied by the Navarreſe; la Riviere laid waſte the 


diſtrict of Evreux, and du, Gueſclin ſpread terror and diſmay ** throughout the Co- 


tentin. The caſtle of Valognes, an ancient fortreſs built in the days of Clovis, was the 
only place which made the ſmalleſt reſiſtance. Du Gueſclin battered the walls with 
all the machines that were then in uſe, but could make little or no impreſſion on them. 
His endeavours to take it by aſſault proved more ſucceſsful, for his attacks were ſo fre- 
quent and vigorous, that the garriſon, at length, conſented to capitulate. But as they 
were marching out, with their baggage and effects, agreeably to the terms of capitu- 
lation, they were reviled and inſulted by the French. Eight Englifn knights s, who 
were with the garriſon, enraged at this illiberal treatment, re- entered the fort, with a 
determination to defend it to the laſt extremity: in vain did du Gueſclin ſummon them 
to execute the conditions to which they had conſented ; they perſevered in their reſo- 
lution, and diſplayed theymoſt deſperate courage in reſiſting the attacks of the beſiegers; 
but overcome, at laſt, by ſuperior numbers, they were conſtrained to yield, when du 
Gueſclin cauſed them all to be beheaded an ANNE of nv that reflects the ES 


diſgrace on his memory. 


%. 


The 3 which the F rench purſued their conqueſts appeared to promiſe a 


. 


12 When du Gueſelin approached, every body fled before him; the inhabitants of the country took refuge in the 
walled towns, and called aloud to the centinels to ſhut the gates, for the Devil was coming. Vie MS. de du Gueſclin. 


13 Theſe knights, whoſe names are not preſerved in hiſtory, were, probably, the chiefs of ſome of. thoſe companies, | 


which the king of Navarre had retained in his fervice, and which, it is well known, were compoſed of adventurers 
of all nations, and commanded by many Engliſh and-Gaſcon gentlemen of character. But the French writers ſpeak 
of the Engliſh troops in the Navarreſe ſervice, as if they were openly countenanced by their lawful ſovereign, when 
it is certain that they were only military adventurers,. who had thrown off all kind of dependence, and who, 
making a trade of war, were ready to work for any party that would give them employment. The deſign, how- 
ever, of ſuch writers is evident; by impreſſing their readers with the idea that Edward, notwithſtanding the peace, 
ſtill continued hoſtilities, they engage them the more readily to credit their aſſertions, | that the Engliſh monarch. 
had: violated the treaty of Bretigny, and that the conduct of their favourite prince, Charles the Wiſe, was, conſe | 
Went, not apa Juſt than politic ; aſſertions which we. mall preſently prove to be falſe and unfounded. ” 


ipe.dy 5 


— 
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ſpeedy termination to the war, by reducing tlie king of Rivatte to unconditional ſub. 
miſſion; but the king was prevented from improving the advantages he had gained, by 


the occurrence of two unexpected events. The count de Montbelliard having en- 


tered Burgundy, at the inſtigation of Charles the Bad, Philip was: compelled to leave 
Normandy, in order to defend that duchy from inſult; and, about the ſame time the 
preſence of Du Gueſclin was required in Brittany, where the Ones between the rival 
houſes 5 Blois and-Montfort was renewed er eee 8 e 2g -: 


| After the nge of Rennes, , nothing had occurred un of! notice, FEVER this tuo. 
tion of Carhaix and Roche-aux-anes, by Charles of Blois. That prince next pre- 
pared to form the ſiege of Becherel, when Montfort aſſembled his troops, and both 
armies met by appointment in the Landes de Beaumanoir; between Becherel and the 


village of Euran, with the determination to decide the conteſt by one deciſive action. 


But while the troops were waiting for the ſignal of battle, the nobles and prelates, in 
the party of Charles of Blois, interpoſed' their good offices, and compelled Charles to 
propoſe to his rival to end the diſpute by an equal diviſion of the duehy.. Montfort, at 
firſt, rejected this propoſal, but being urged by his friends, he at length confented, and 
the treaty was N e and ON "yy the a ee and: wo net no- 


dility on x either I 


It was 278850 hat both the competitors mould enjoy thi title and prerogatives of 
duke of Brittany ; ; and that Rennes and Nantes ſhould be the capitals of their reſpective 


territories. Hoſtages were interchanged; "peace was proclaimed ; and joy: was-thus 


diffaſed throughout the province, which had been expoſed, fr a rata of years, to all 
the hortorsof a deſtruQtive war, a dere by ruinous. to either Tn * S434 


Charles of Blois Gait a an — to his conſort, the counteſs of Penthicvre, to . 
her of what he had done; but when that proud princeſs read the articles of the treaty, 
ſhe was unable to conceal her indignation. In atranſport of rage e, & that 
her huſband was very ready to part with what was not his own.“ She then wrote to 


Charles, to remind him, that ſhe had begged. him to defend her inheritance, as he ought, 
- © becauſe it was well: worth the trouble of defence ; that ſo many, worthy. men having loſt 
their lives in ſupporting her rights, and ſo much blood having been ſhed. on the occaſion, 
it did not become him to ſubmit hey patrimony to the event of an arbitration, ſo long 
as he was capable of bearing arms. You may act as you pleaſe —faid the princels, 


at the concluſion of the letter; I am but a woman; yet would I ſooner loſe my lite, 
« aye, two lives if I had them, than conſent to an accommodation ſo pregnant with | 
&. ſhame and diſhonour.“— This anſwer being carrie® to Charles, with an account of 


14. Chron. MS. Froiſfard. D' Argentré Hiſt. de Bret. — Cont. Nang. 


the 


— 
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the diftrefs in which he had plunged his Vit, by confenting to the late treaty; his 
refolution was ſtaggered. In the alternative of. incurring the ſerious guilt of a breach 
of faith, or the ill- founded difpleafure of a woman wo facrificed both policy and hu- 
manity to pride, there was ſcarcely room for heſitation; but, unfortunately, the at- 
tachment of Charles to his confort' blinded his reaforr, and led him to ſacrifice per | 
to aection, an neee mm Mars that a at once excites 5 pity, and extorts ecnfure. 673 - 


Tnflead of his ks of the weaty, Charles fent his Sade to Mont 
fort, who loudly complained of this breach of faith, and publicly declared that he 
no longer conſidered himſelf as anfwerable for the calamities which muſt inevitably 
follow the flagrant infraction of a peace confirmed by the molt ſolemn oaths. He 
reſtored, however, all the hoſtages, except du Gueſclin, who ſoon found means to eſcapes 
to France; whence he was Hg into Norway; and atehieved thoſe . WE _ 
ms 117 7 | 

Some farther attinipt# 'were Wal by the prince of Wales, to cult the ifference 
between the rival princes, ' who repaired to Bourdeaux, in order to ſettle the terms of 

accommodation. But as Charles could conclude nothing without his wife's conſent, 
the negociations were broken off; and both parties prepared, once more, to decide their: 
quarrel by arms. At the expiration of a fhort truce, which had been concluded be- 
tween them, they both took the field. Montfort, after he had reduced ſome fortreſles,” 
inveſted Auray; and Charles, being apprized of the danger to which that place was 
reduced, aſſembled his troops, with a view of forcing his rivab to raiſe the fiege. It was 
at this important juncture, that he received the reinforcement from Normandy, under 
the command of du Gueſclin; and he was joined, at the ſame time, by the viſcount 
of Rohan; the lords of Leon, Rieux, Rochefort, Dinan, Amiens, Raix, Maleſtroit, 
Quentin, Loheac, Kergollay, Pont, and Beaumanoir; the count of Auxerre, his bro- 
ther Lewis de Chilons, called, (probably, from the colour of his arms) The Green 
Knight ; the count of foigny; the lords of Beaujeu, Bethune, Raineval, Freauville, 
Prie, Villaines, Pierrefort, Poitiers, Fouquigny, with many other noblemen of France 
and Brittany. When Charles of Blois mounted his horſe to join his troops, his wife 
faid to him I entreat you to grant me one requeſt; that is, not to agree to any kind 
of treaty, or accommodation Whatever, unleſs yay. are -left in poſſeſſion of the whole 
« duchy, for it is my juſt bye Charles ops her, and promiſed to devote his 
11 fervice. HEY a 0 1 e + Shes EIT att bo 


J - 
a” 


Manta, in the mean time, ted every eehte n W eee conkd figs 
geſt to effect the-downfall of his rival. By the advice of the nobles of his party, he ſent 
a herald to Charles, to demand the execution of the late treaty, and to proteſt, that he 
ſhould think himſelf juſtified before God and men with regard to = evils which a re- 


Vor. II. | 2 : fuſal 
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foſal to Saba with a demand ſo reaſonable might produce, throwing the blame entirely 
upon Charles, who, he averred, would become reſponſible for the miſery of the people, 
and for the blood of the nobility, which his obſtinacy would cauſe to be ſned. This 
precaution inſpired the troops of Montfort with unuſual confidence; for, whatever 
may be the effect of military enthuſiaſm, there is no. incentive to courage ſo ſtrong as. 
that which ariſes from the conſciouſneſs of being. engaged in a juſt cauſe. Charles of 
Blois diſmiſſed the herald without an 1 8 and N his camp within ſight of the 


2 : 


The two armies were, ns: by a ao; e bs a rixulot; The lord of 
Returaannis made a laſt effort to promote an accommodation, but it proved fruitleſs, and 
either ſide prepared for action. Charles's army was left to the conduct of du Gueſclin ; 
the right wing of which was commanded by that nobleman, the left by the countsof Aux- 

erre and Joigny, and the center by Charles himſelf; while the corps-de-reſerve was given 

to the lords of Rieux, Raix, Tournemine, and Pont. The diſpoſition of Montſort's 
army being left to lord Chandos who had been ſent to his relief by Edward, with a 
ſmall body of Engliſh archers and men at arms — he placed Sir Robert Knolles oppoſite 
ta du Gueſclin; oppoſed Oliver de Cliſſon to the count of Auxerre; put Montfort 
at the head of the main body; and entruſted the corps · de- reſerve to the conduct of Sir 
Hugh Calverly. It was with great difficulty Calverly could be prevailed on to take 

this poſt, which he conſidered as the leaſt honourable; ſo imperfectly was the art of 
war then underſtood. Chandos was obliged to have recourſe to the moſt earneſt ſoli- 
citations before he could remove his ſcruples, and to aſſure. him that ſo far from his 
honour being affected by commanding the corps · de- reſerve, it was a poſt of ſuch im- 
portance, that if he refuſed it he ſhould be under the neceſſity of taking it himſelf. 
Chandos ſtationed himſelf near Montfort, but took no particular command, that he 
might be the better enabled to ſuperintend the motions of the whole body. The army 
of Montfort conſiſted of ſixteen hundred men at arms, and from eight to nine hun- 
dred archers; that of his opponent. ef two eee five hundred men at arms, and 
from a enen to o tele ee archers. en ROE ro 1 


ö When the t two armĩes were on the point 5 engaging, Montfort ordered the oy 
of the Landes to be read aloud, requeſting all the noblemen of his party freely to de- 
cide on the equity of his claims, and declaring that he would immediately renounce 
all bis pretenſions, if it were their opinion that he ought ſo to do. He was inter- 
rupted by a general acclamation ; and the whole army proteſted they would fight for 
him to mo laſt, After NOS an for this prog: of their ee he threw him- 


| 35, Cont ae Nang, 1 & fav. Froifrd, p.226, 227. 
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felf on the ground, and addreſſed à fervent prayer to Heaven. At this moment a 
meſſenger arrived from the king of France, who ordered Montfort to raiſe the ſiege 
of Auray and repair to Paris, where he would meet with impartial juſtice and complete: 
ſatisfaction. Montfort offered to "obey the citation, on conditiom that the place 
ſhould be ſequeſtered in the hands of Oliver de Cliſſon, who was attached to his party, 
and of the lord of Beaumanoir,. who eſpouſed: the cauſe of his rival; but 5 of 
Tow MIS the propoſal, and infiſted on hls weir conteſt by arms. YO. 


the he tneanag oped} of Salam 7364, 76s, 8 to f on ho twenty- 
fecond,) was the fate of Brittany decided by the battle of Auray, one of the moſt 
bloody actions that had been fought for a long time. But though greater fury was 
never diſplayed in any engagement, it is ſome what ſingular, that no troops were ever 
leſs eager to engage. The nobles, on either ſide, were fatigued with a war, as tedious. 
in its progreſs, as fatal in its effects. Montfort offer to purchaſe a peace by ceding 
one half of his claims, and Charles of Blois would willingly have accepted the propoſal, 
| had not his affection for an ambitious wife eee other conſideration. : 


The two armies "awaited: in filence, the anal of battle. Lond Chandos cir | 
bis troops from advancing the- firſt; and Montfort, reſtraining his native impetuoſity, 
followed the advice of the Engliſh general. Du Gueſfclin could not obtain the fame 
influence over Charles of Blois; that prince, led away by his courage, was deaf to the 
ſuggeſtions of prudence ; he put the body which he commanded in motion, and paſſing 
the rizuJet, compelled the teſt of his army to follow him. Montfort ſeeing him ap- 
_ proach, advanced to meet him, but flowly, and in good order. 

ranged very cloſe together, and covered with their ſhields, the archers: could do little 
or no execution with their arrows, ſo, after the firſt diſcharge, they retired into: the 
* ranks, and iningled with the men at arms. The action then became general; the 

whole line of either army being engaged at the fame inſtant. Where Montfort and 
Charles commanded in perſon; the battle raged with uncommon fury; thoſe princes, 
indeed, had the moſt powerful motives for exertion; as not only their fortunes but their 

lives depended on the event of that day, for the Bretons had eome'to- a reſolution to. 
acknowledge for their duke whiche ver ſhould prove victorious, and to terminate the 
war by putting the 'variquifhed t6 death. It was froth this motive, probably, that 

Montfort was induced to make one of bis attendants wear armour exactly ſimilar to 
his own; an expedient which proxed fatal to the perfon who repreſented his maſter; 
for Charles of Blois, deceived by his appearance, attacked him with impetuoſity,.and 
hid him dead at His feet. Exulting in his imaginary Tuccefs, he exclaimed aloud— 
That his rival was drad but Montfort foon'convince@hinvof- his error. Charles, 
however, renewed his attack with ſuch vigour, that the ſtandard of his rival was 


HAY Yon and his main hogs compelled to retire. At that moment Calverley, purs 
. ſuant 


P - 


As the troops were 
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ſuant to the directions of 8 advanced, and by giving a Gaſonrble check to the 
enemy, afforded Montfort an opportunity of rallying his diviſion, which being ef- 

' fected, the former retired to his firſt ſtation. Chandos and Cliſſon, in the mean time, 
ran from rank to rank, animating their troops by exhortation and example; while du 

- _,Gueſclin ſought to counteract their meaſures, by the moſt ſignal exertions of valour 
and ſkill. The conflict was dreadful: the two armies, which, in the plains of Auray, 
no diſputed. the glory of creating, as it were, a duke of Brittany, were compoſed of 
the flower of the nobility of that province, the moſt able warriors of France and Eng- 
land, and the moſt determined and beſt diſciplined bands of adventurers, all of whom 
- fought with the ſame ardour as if they had been perſonally intereſted in the quarret. 
Victory long remained doubftul; but the count of Auxerre being wounded and taken 
priſoner, the body he commanded was thrown into. confuſion ; and Oliver de Cliſſon 
attacking them with great ſury, put moſt of them to the ſword, and drove the reſt off 
the field. Calverly then made. a circuit, and fell upon the flank of the main body, 
which was ſpeedily routed and diſperſed ; Charles, in vain, endeavoured to rally them; 
he fought like one in deſpair, while his brave and generous friends, Laval and Rohan, 
collected a choſen band of their dependents, and formed a rampart around him. At 


bengch he was attacked: by an Engliſh knight, who plunged his ſword into his throat; 


with his dying breath he expreſſed his regret at the vaſt effuſion of blood he had occa- 
foned, and his laſt words were I have long waged war _ mY conſcience. — 
His natural . 80 of e was ſlain at his aide. | a 


| Ther news 0 Charles 8 Kochi was fpeedily e 1 either army; the 
| e of Montfort redoubled their efforts; while thoſe of his unfortunate com- 
petitor felt their ardour relax, from deſpair of fupporting a party that had now loſt its 
chief. Du Gueſclin, though covered with wounds, and weakened with loſs of blood, 
continued to fight, till lord Chandos approached and exhorted him to ſurrender. The 
battle then ceaſed. Montfort was now at liberty to reap the fruits of his victory, and 
to enjoy the fright of his rival proſtrate in the duſt. But he had too much bumanity 
to triumph over a fallen foe. Fixing his eyes on the bloody corpſe, he burſt into tears, 
_ andexclaimed—* Ah! my couſin, your obſtinacy has been the cauſe of great calamitics 
to Brittany: God forgive: you! ſorry I am that you ſhould come to ſuch an end! 
Chandos, who flood by his fide, ſeeing him thus affected, forced him from the Mace; | 
85 3 % My lord, you could not have your couſin k and 1 the e at the 
ee time; © * God _ your friends.“ | . 

Thus did Charles of Khao Gnih, Da a. W e al life 805 . the 3 
twenty laſt years whereof had been paſſed in aſſerting the claims of his wife to the 
duchy of Brittany. He is repreſented as a prince endued with the beſt qualities of 


heart and bead. He was affable, brave, da and even prudent, when he did not 
| 5 : ſuffer 
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ſuffet the dictates of conjugal affection to ſuppreſs the Yikgeflons of reaſon. He was 
ſincerely deyout; and while he practiſed all thoſe rigid auſterities which deſigning 
prieſteraft or pious enthuſiaſm had engendered, he performed, with religious ſerupuloſity, 
the more eſſential duties of religion; when ſtripped, after his death, his body was found 
to be enveloped with a hair-cloth, which he was accuſtomed, by way of mortification, 
to wear next his {kin.—But for his unfortunate marriage with the heireſs of Brittany, 
his life might have proved irreproachable; as it was, his death ſaved the province from 
deſtruction. The body of Charles was de enk in the: area: , 1s, 7 to 1 con- 
vent of the Cordeliers at Sennen 4 

The count of Montfort fent word. to the inhabitants of Rennes and the neighbour- 
ing towns which had eſpouſed the party of Charles of Blois, that they were at liberty | 
to pay the laſt duties to thoſe who had been killed in the action. The field of battle 
was dyed with the beſt blood in Brittany. Among the dead were, Charles of Dinan, 
the lords of Leon, Ancenis, Avaugour, Loheac, Kergollay, Maleſtroit, Pont, Rochefort, 
Rieux, Tournemine, Montauban, Coetmen, Boiſboiſſel and Kaergouet. The priſoners 
were numerous and not leſs diſtinguiſhed; the chief of them were the counts of Auxerre, 
Toigny, Rohan, and Tonnerre ; Henry de Maleſtroit; Oliver de Mauny; ; Guy de Leon; 
the lords of Raix, Riville, Franville, Raine val and Beaumanoir. Oliver de Cliſſon, 
whom we ſhall, hereaſter, ſee promoted to the office of conſtable of France, loſt an eye 
in the action. The loſs on Montfort's ſide is ſaid not to have exceeded twenty men; 
but when the fury of the combatants be conſidered, ſuch an aſſertion appears incredible. 
It is true, indeed, that in thoſe days the numbers that fell on the ſide of the conquerors 
were always greatly diſproportioned to thoſe that were ſlain on that of the vanquiſhed. 
The manceuvre of retreating was but imperfectly underſtood, and indeed was ſcarcely 
pPracticable, from the want of diſcipline in the troops, and from the weight of their 
armour. But few periſhed i in the firſt ſhock of an attack; the men, protected by their 
armour from the weapons of their adverſaries, ſeldom ſuſtained any other injury than 
that of being thrown down, and though they were ſometimes ſtunned by. the fall, they 
roſe again without injury: but when a body of troops was once broken, it being impoſ- 
ſible to rally them, or to effect a retreat, the men at arms remained without defence; and 
it was then the carnage began, whence we may infer that the loſs of the victorious 
party muſt be inconſiderable. Auray immediately fi urrendered; William de Hartecelle, 
the governor, who had previouſly Joined Charles of Blois, at the head of forty lances, 
| was taken priſoner i in the action. OE _E 


+": 77 


Alttlouh Charles of Blois had left ſeveral Bet two of whom were All i in Eng- 
land as hoſtages for their father, the battle of Auray decided the fate of Brittany. To 
the honour of the nobility of that province it has been obſerved, that during the twenty: 
S tune years that the facceſſion was diſputed by the rival houſes of -Montfort and. 

| | mois, 
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Blois, not fix of their adherents. could be found who, either from caprice, treachery, or 
intereſt, had forſaken the party they had originally adopted. And the few that did. aban- 


don Charles of Blois were induced ſo to do from the unjuſt execution of their coun- 
trymen, by his kinſman and protector, Fain. of Valois. Such examples of r are 


e be polled. per in Glewen, . LEI J tt Fg 


I noblemen, hs were he to Charles, of Blois, kn, liberated; by his death; 
from their obligation of fealty, did not heſitate to reſign themſelves to the will of Provi- 
dence, which they conceived to be evinced on the triumph of his rival. The lord of 
Maleſtroit, governor of Vannes, opened the gates of that town to him; and. me whole 


| province ſeemed inclined to chap. vor to the we meer | 3 


When ab news of Charkes- s death was carried to Nantes, his widow mperienced the 
moſt poignant affliction that diſappointed pride and unavailing regret could occaſion. 


The duke of Anjou, who had married one of her daughters, immediately fle w to her 


relief, and calmed the firſt tranſports of her grief by the moſt tender conſolation; he 


offered to aſſiſt her to the utmoſt of his power, and wrote to all the noblemen of her 


party, and to the governors of all the towns, exhorting them to perſevere in their fide- 


| Hity. The king alfo ſent envoys to the counteſs, with aſſuranees of ſpeedy affiſtance, 


and with a formal promiſe of employing the moſt efficacious' means for repairing the loſs. 
ſhe had ſuſtained, He exhorted his brother the duke of Anjou, at the ſame time, not 


to abandon the unfortunate princeſs, and aſured him that he might 125 upon being 
8 ſeconded. 


1 FO; 


But Charles, i in 985 yielding to the PA of the See had deen led to der 
an engagement, which prudence forbade him to fulfil. Fortune, by declaring for Mont- 


fort, had effected a revolution which entirely changed the ſyſtem that France had 


* 


| Hitherto purſued. It was to be feared, if Montfort was oppoſed with vigour, that 
he would be induced to throw himſelf entirely on the. protection of England, and re- 


nouncing all kind of dependence on France, do homage to Edward ſor the duchy of 
Brittany, the beſt part of which he was now in poſſeſſion of. Independent of this con- 


fideration, there were otliers of equal moment. The king of England would certainly 


fecond the pretenſions of Montfort with all his forces; the war ſtill continued with 
the king of Navarre; and France was in a ſituation that demanded the moſt rigid eco- 
nomy to defray the charges ſhe had already incurred; inſtead of enabling. her to embark 
in new ſchemes, which could only tend ro encreaſe-her burdens. Charles, on this oc- 
caſion, as on all others where a breach of faith was the point of diſcuſſion, conſulted his 
council, who were unanimous in. preferring an amicable negociation, to a continuance 


of the war. It was therefore reſolved to procure the moſt fayourable conditions they 


could for the widow, of Charles of 7 and to endeavour. to conclude an accommoda- 
| tion 


— 


t 
7 
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tion with Montfort, the leaſt br n preſent circumſtances: would admit of. 
Though this was certainly the wiſeſt meaſure. that could: be adopted, its wiſdom: did 
not, ſurely, exonerate Charles. from the got that mu ever ne the violation: of a 


folemn pramiſe. - 


| John * 3 archbiſhop of Rheios, wats b „ hs lord of Gen. and tis 
mareſchal de Boucicault, were ſent to ſound the diſpoſition of Montfort. That prince, 
on the firſt overtures for peace that were made to him, diſpatched a meſſenger to the 
king of England, to know his intentions; when Edward adviſed him to make peace, 
provided he could have the duchy ſecured to him . The conferences were accordingly 

opened, and the people of Brittany, who had been fo long expoſed to all the horrors of - 
war, were earneſt in their wiſhes to ſee them brought to a ſpeedy and happy termina- 
tion. But notwithſtanding their vows for peace, and the pacific diſpoſition of the 
prince, the negociation was broken off, and the commiſſioners on either ſide retired 
without any hopes of renewing it. A crowd of inhabitants had collected at G uerrande, 
wherethe conferences were holden, in the hope of being the firſt witneſſes to a treaty which 
was to reſtore tranquillity: to the province. When they were informed that the deputies 
had retired, a general exclamation of grief was heard; they ſurrounded the place where 
they met, crying out. For. God's fake, give us peace! and throwing themſelves on 
the ground, invoked the aſſiſtance of Heaven, and diſplayed every ſymptom of deſpair. 
Their diſtreſs being reported to Montfort, he left his apartment, and looking at them. 
with tears in his eyes, immediately recalled. his council, and declared with an oath, that 
be would not quit the place, till peace was concluded. The conferences were then 1 
newed, and the treaty was ſigned. without farther delay. _— 

By this treaty the dew of 888 of Blois 3 her Ss to the hiby 

of Brittany; in return for which ſhe was permitted to retain the county of Penthievre, . 
and viſcounty of Limoges; and a penſion of ten thoufand livres tournois to her and her 
heirs, together with a life-annuity of three thouſand livres, were ſettled 6n her *?, -- In: 
. conſequence. of this renunciation the duchy of Brittany was adjudged. to the count of 
Mountfort and his heirs male. In default of poſterity, it was to deſcend to the houſe 
of Penthievre ; with an expreſs excluſion; however, to females, ſo long as there were: 
males capable of ſucceeding. Montſort farther engaged to procure the releaſe of John, 
| fon to Charles of Blois, who was then in England; to give him his ſiſter in marriage; 
and to furniſh-a hundred thouſand livres for his ranſom, to be raiſed by taxes on the 
people of Brittany but this laſt article was never fulfilled. The treaty was guaranteed 
Sf the N. of France and Boie the prince of Wales, and the duke of ae 


5 Argentrs. 77 Froiſlard, Argentre. Spiel Cont. de Nang; Chron: MS. de. Charles le Sage. Trefor des. 
. | ; Char. Layette. 8 1 
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Montfort ſent Oliver de Cliſſon to Paris, to deſire that the king would permit the 

ceremony of performing homage to be deferred till the enfuing Midſummer; when it 
took plate with all the uſual forms. The king embraced the opportunity to attach de 
Cliſſon to his ſervice, by reſtoring the poſſeſſions of his family, which had been unjuſtly 
confiſcated by Philip of Valois. He held out the ſame allurements to Tannegui du 
Chaſtel. and ſeveral other noblemen of Brittany, whoſe fidelity amply repaid his muni- 
ficence. Soon after the treaty of Guerrande, the new duke of Brittany, who had buried 
his firſt wife, Mary, daughter to Edward, by whom he had no children, married, with 
the conſent of that monarch, Jane, 2 e 20408 to we Oe of sep oy her firſt huf- 
each Sir eee Holland. | 

. D. I 9671 The . a e with Ke to we Licreſſion off Brittany, being 
thus brought to-a concluſion; the only enemy which Charles had now to encounter 
was the king of Navarre, a prince whoſe reſtleſs and turbulent diſpoſition rendered 
him a dangerous neighbour, though, as an enemy, he was too weak, when unſupported 
by allies, to be formidable. The widows of Charles the Fair, and Philip of Valois, ſtill 

- interpoſed their good offices in his fayour *; and the captal de Buche ſucceſsfully ex- 
erted, in his fervice, the credit and influence he derived from the friendſhip and eſteem 
with which he was honoured by the king. After ſeveral conferences holden in different 
places, the conditions of peace were at length ſettled at Saint Denis. The reſtitution of 
Mantes, Meulan, and the county of Longueville formed the fole obſtacle ; that, how- 
ever, was removed, by giving to the king of Navarre the torMſhip of Montpellier, 
vrhich had been ceded to Philip of Valois, by the king of Arragon. All the places 
which had been taken by the French in Normandy were reſtored; the renuneiations 
of the ancient claims of the houſe of Evreux, on Champagne and Brie, were renewed and 
confirmed; and the diſcuſſion of the rights of the king of Navarre to the duchy of Bur- 
gundy as referred to the pope. The reft of this con vention is a mere repetition of the 

articles contained in the preceding treaties; granting a generaF pardon and reſtitution of 

property, to all the partizans of Charles the Bad. By one of the articles it was ſtipu- 
| lated, that the-captal de Buche ſhould be releafed without a ranfom: the king, anxious 
to retain that gallant leader in his ſervice, beſtowed on him the lordſhip of Nemours; 
but the captal, by the advice of his friend and patron, the prince of Wales, reſtores the 
gift, * at the: ſame FR retrafted ſs maar pa he 1 done al . 

The e peace had bets 3 as uſual in thoſe nes: with an evil not leſs 
alarming than the calamities of war. The kingdom was again expoſed to the depreda- 
tions ofa deſperate banditti, whoſe numbers were prodigiouſly encreaſed; to France they 
gave the name of their chamber, becauſe it was the uſual place of their reſidence; and it 


* 
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was. no eaſy matter to diſlodge them, as. the battle of Brignais had fufficiently demon- 
ſtrated the folly of oppoſing raw recruits and France could now furniſh no dther to. 
veteran troops, regularly trained, to the profeſſion of arms, which formed the ſolę occu 
pation of their One and the. an means of their ſubſiſtence. 


Divers 5 had been tried; without b for. removing this alarming evil. 
Lewis of Anjou, ſurnamed the Great, king of. Hungary, would willingly have.allured, 
theſe companies into his ſervice, as he was then at war with the Wallachians, Tran: 
. ſylvanians, Croats, and Tartars. With, this. view he wrote to the pope, the king of 

France, and the prince of Wales, who propoſed: the expedition to their: principal. 
leaders, with a promiſe to ſupply them with. money, and every thing requiſite for their 
journey. But, after deliberating amang themſelves, they unanimouſly rejected the 
propoſal. The attempt to engage them in a cruſade, projected by the king of Cyprus, 
for the relief of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, proved equally unſucceſsful; diſtant expe- 
ditions had no allurements. for men, who were accuſtomed to find, without trouble, and 
almoſt, without danger, in. the provinces. they occupied, the means of gratifying their, 
avidity, far pillage... | 5 

The evil, in the mean time, far from diminiſhing, daily acquired freſh force. The: 
companies were no longer compoſed merely of thieves and adventurers; they were now 


joined by a vaſt number of knights and gentlemen, and even by noblemen of the firſt 
diſtinction, who were not aſhamed. to degrade their rank and character by deeds of vio-. 


Fence and outrage. The miſtaken policy of ſovereigns had. contributed, in no ſmall, 


degree, to perpetuate this, evil. They had been long accuſtomed to grant penſions to, 
military men, for ſupplying, them with a, certain.number of men at arms, whea they, 
might, at leſs. expence, have maintained regular bodies of troops, mare uſeful in war, 
and leſs. dangerous. in, peace. As ſoon as a man at arms had acquired a reputation for 
valour, he ſet up his ſervices to fale, hecame the chief of a company, which he diſpoſed; 
of at his pleaſure, and acquired the privilege of fighting for whichever party would pay 
him beſt. No commiſſion was requiſite to enable him to raiſe or augment his troop ;; 
ſuch levies not being made in the king's name, it Was not in the 8 of the 8 


to diſmiſs them at his will. 


The chief leaders of thebs « campanies were, - Chevalier Verd (the green knight), bro-. 
ther to the count, of Auxerre: Perducas d'Albret ; Sir Hugh Calverly ; Sir Matthew 
Gournay ; Sir Walter Hewet; Robert Briquet; John Carfeuillee ; Nandon de Bage- 
rant ; Launy ; le Petit Meſchin; le Bourg Camus; le Bourg de Leſparre; Batillet 
Eſpiotte; Aymon d' Ortige; Perrot de Savoye ;. Leſcot; John de Braines, and Arnaud 
de * 8 the Archprieſt , who, ſoon after, was malacred. I; his fol- 


v Frviſſard, Vis bis, de du Gueſclin. | | 
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lowers: After pillaging Champagne, the Barrois, and Lorraine, the companies pene- 
trated into Alſace, and extended their depredations even to the frontiers of Germany. 
They then returned the ſame way, and prepared to carry their incurſions into the 
heart of the kingdom. Charles now found himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of making 
application to the king of England, who, by one of the articles of the treaty of Bre- 
tigny, was bound to aſſiſt him. Edward, in compliance with his requiſition, made im- 
mediate preparations for an expedition into France; but Charles, alarmed at the num- 
ber of his forces, and fearing that, inſtead of affording him proteQion, they might be 
employed for purpoſes of hoſtility, ſent him' word that his affiſtance was no longer ne- 
ceflary. Edward, though juftly offended at a ee which betrayed ſuſpicions of his. 
honour, acquieſced in it, and diſpanded his army“. At length the embarraſſment, in 
which the king and his council were involved, was fortunately removed: Ay 85 the arriyal 
of Henry, count of Tranſtamare. | 


Pedro, kibe of Caſtille, juſtly 8 by the epithet Cruel, had incurred the 
univerſal Hatred of his ſubjects, by a continued repetition of violent and barbarous 
actions. Three natural ſons of Alphonſo the Eleventh had periſhed by his hand; he 
had laviſhed the blood of his nobles; and there was ſcarcely a duty, either moral or reli- 


gious, that he had not frequently violated. Inſtigated by Mary de PadHla, he confined 


his wife, Blanche de Bourbon, ſiſter to the queen of France, in the caſtle of Xeres, and 
ſoon after adminiſtered poiſon to her, as by her death, he might be at liberty to marry 
his ie miſtreſs. 


Henry, count of Wade his natural TEA rol up arms againſt Re Sue 
being foiled in the attempt, he took refuge in France, and propoſed to the king to con- 
clude the treaty which had been NT in the laft reign, by which he offered to en- 
1i all the companies in his ſervice **. This propoſal was gladly accepted by Charles; 
and Bertrand du Gueſclin, who was Bill a priſoner at war, was appointed to command 
theſe deſperate adventurers. Lord Chandos required a hundred thoufand livres for his 
_ ranſom, forty thouſand of which was Paid by the 1 17 5 the 2 vg and the Caftilian 


_ prince farniſhed the reſt. 


The care of engaging the companies, who then lay encamped in the environs of Chi- 
lons-upon-Saone, | to the amount of thirty thouſand men, to pafs into Spain, was entruſted 
to du Gueſclin, who undertook, for a certain ſum; to make them all leave France. He 
ſent a herald to aſk a ſafe- conduct from their leaders; and the moment he received it 
he 8 . yo to their camp. To have employed the arts of . with men who 


20 3 p. 178. 21 Hiſt. of Spain, by Mariana and Ferreras. Froiſſard. Du Tillet. Trefor des Char- 
; | tres. Chron. MS. Spicil. Cont. de Nang. 


were 


were ſolely actuated by preſent intereſt, would have been uſeleſs. Gueſclin, therefore, 
contented himſelf with expatiating, with the blunt frankneſs of a ſoldier, on the difor- 
ders of their life. Both you and 1,” ſaid he, . have done ſufficient to damn our ſoul, and 
& you may even boaſi of having done more than me; it is now time, therefore, to honour God, 
and leave the Devil!” This laconic exhortation was accompanied by arguments more 
perſuaſive; he allured them by the proſpe& of plunder; held out to their view the 
treaſures of the Caſtilian monarch, delivered to their diſcretion ; and made them an 
offer of two hundred thouſand livres, to be immediately paid by the king of France: 
he concluded his harangue by announcing his intention of conducting them to Avig- 
non, to pay a viſit to his holineſs, before they entered on the Spaniſh territories py 
Theſe temptations were too powerful to be reſiſted. The treaty was immediately con- 
cluded ; and the chiefs of the companies repaired to Paris to pay their reſpects to the 
king, who paid them the ftipulated ſum, treated them wie magnificence, and loaded 
them with e at their dere | : 
_ a as the . expedition to Spain was made public, the campanies were 
joined by ſeveral knights and noblemen; ſuch as the mareſchal d' Andreghen, le Begue' 
de Vilaines, the lords of Beaujeu, Albret, Auberticourt, Anthoin, Brinel, Neuville, 
Bailleul, Berguette and Saint Venant; and by great numbers of gentlemen of inferior 
note. Bertrand du Gueſclin offered lord Chandos to partake with him the honour 
of the enterprize; but that nobleman declined it; his refuſal, however, did not pre- 
vent ſeveral Engliſh knights from engaging in it. The young count de la Marche, 
John de Bourbon, was appointed by the king to command the expedition, but he- was 
only the nominal general, as he had Nene a to follow, in every 1 the advice of du 
Gueſclin. | | a 


Du Gueſclin, agreeably to his promiſe, took the road to Provence. Pope Urban 
bad no reaſon to expect this unwelcome viſit; and when the army drew near to Avig- 
non, he ſent a cardinal to menace them with excommunication, unleſs. they immedi- 
ately left the territories pf the church. Lhe e e was told 5 du Pre ge 


12 b of this age muſt have been depraved indeed, when ſuch a man as da Gueſclin SL guilty 
of the moſt diſhonourable actions. We have ſeen him, in cool blood, confign to execution men whoſe ſole fault 
was the poſſeſſion of a ſpirit alive to inſult, and of courage ſuperior to danger; we have ſeen him, alſo, deſcend to... 
the degrading office of a rapacious companion; and, neglectful of his duty, ravage the country he was ſent- to pro- 
tect; and we now find him guilty of the groſſeſt ingratitude, in attacking the territories and invading the property 
of the pope, who had juſt reſcued bim from captivity, by paying a part of his ranſom. Yet was du Gueſclin ac- 
counted one of the beſt as well as braveſt men of the age! And he certainly poſſeſſed many qualities that were 
well- calculated to conciliate affection and to command eſteem. But, ſuręly, theſe defects were ſufficient, though not 
to eclipſe, at leaſt to diminiſh the ſplendour of his virtues ; and ſhould certainly have operated as a caution to 
deter hiſtorians from boſtowing indiſcriminate praiſe, which is ſeldom excuſable, and. never Jake 


Ba 2 — that 
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that his: ſoldiers muſt. firſt, have abſolution, and two hundred thouſand livres; the 
prelate anſwered that they might have as many pardons as they choſe, but as for mo- 

ney that was a different affair. Bertrand replied, that his men preferred gold to abſo- 

Jation, and that he would do well to bring the ſum required without delay. The pope. 
then extorted the money from the inhabitants of the- city, and neighbourhood, and of- 

fered it to du Guefclin ; but that warrior, being informed in what manner it was 
- raiſed, exclaimed It is not my purpoſe to oppreſs innocent people. The pope, and 
<« his cardinals, can themſelves, well ſpare me that ſum from their own coffers. This 
#206; money, I inſiſt, muſt be reſtored to the owners; and -ſhould they be defrauded of it, 

% ſhall myſelf return from the other. fide of the Pyrenees, and oblige you to make 

them reſtitution.” The pope found the neceſſity of ſubmitting, and paid him the two 
hundred thouſand livres N his . 2 after which the army proceeded on. 
their erbeten. 35 1 f | „ 


A. D. 1366. ] Du Gueſclin led his troops 3 Languedoc, and the em 
provinces of France, into Arragon, where they ſpeedily reduced the places which had, 
been taken by the king of Caſtile from the Arragonian monarch Being joined by - 
Henry of Tranſtamare he. entered Caftile, where the ſubjects of Pedro, far from uni- 
ting in the defence of their oppreſſor, crowded to the-ſtandard of his enemies. In ſhort, 
Pedro found. himſelf tetally forſaken; and the defeQtion was fo ſudden, that he had 
ſcarcely. time to ſecure himſelf; his. family, and treaſure at Corunna; from whence he 
fled with precipitation to Bourdeaux, leaving Henry de Tranſtamare in poſſeſſion of his 
dominions: and that prince was-accordingly crowned king of. RY; and acknowledged? 
at ſuch by all the ne nobility 1 in the kingdom... 


as D: 1 267 to 1369. J Pedro, on his arri val at Bburdeaux, applied for alffiance to the: 
 pxince of Wales; but it is difficult to conceive what motives-could have induced Edward. 
to afford protection to a man, whoſe conduct and diſpoſition were ſo diametrically oppo- 
fite to his on. The Caſtilian is, indeed, repreſented as endued with the moſt ſpecious- 
and engaging qualities; but theſo alone muſt have · proved inſufficient to: prevail on the 
prince to eſpouſe the cauſe of a man rendered juſtly odious by the moſt flagrant enormi- 
ties. It is moſt probable that he was urged to the adoption of a meafure ſo repugnant 
to the general. tenor of his conduct by motives:of policy; he might be fearful that, if he 
refuſed to grant: the required aſſiſtance, Pedro would: be unable to recover his throne; 
and the king of France, by the acquiſition of ſo potent a confederate as the new. king of 
_ Caſtile, might attain to a degree of ſtrength and power hat. would render him formidable, 
F not dangerous, te his neighbours. Whatever might be his motives, he embraced the 
e b 20 ISIL een Neg obtained his father's conſent, he gave a general. 


23 „ Hit. de du/Guekitio, ea. vers... 2 Mariana . Ayalz. Wied Chron. MS. : 


invitation 
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invitation: to the military adventurers of every country, who, allured by the reputation: 
of ſo illuſtrious a leader, flocked to his ſtandard in crowds. Even the companies who 
had enliſted in the ſervice of Henry of Tranſtamare, in obedience td his ſummons, de- 
ſerted that prince, and repaired' by. thouſands to Bourdeaux. From tlieſe troops, Ed- 

ward ſelected an army of thirty thouſand, men, with which he ſet out on his enter- 
prize. He was accompanied by his younger brother, John: off Gaunt; created duke 

of Lancaſter, on the death: of the good prince of that name; who had died: without 
any male iſſue, and whofe daughter and: heireſs: he had married. / He was likewife- 
attended by the kings of Caſtile and Majorca; and by a ſplendid train of Engliftr and 

Gaſcon nobles, at the head of whom was the gallant lord Chandòs. But as the kings of 
Arragon and Navarre, who ſtill-adhered'to the intereſts:of Henry of 'Tranſtamare, bar- 
red his paſſage into Caſtile, it was deemed expedient to ſend ambaſſadors to the latter 
monarch, Charles the Bad, who perſuaded him to a' conference with Pedro and the 
prince of Wales at Bayonne; where in conſideration of a large ſubſidy, and the ceſſionn 
of Guipuſcoa, Vittoria, Alava, Logrogno, Guduzen, Calahorra, and Alfaro, he not only 
renounced his engagements with Henry, but undertook to affift Pedro with three ne 
dred men; and to 1 8 him NOONE pallage RE _ nne 


| While Pedro was occupicd in his attempts to recover his crown, Henry de Tranſta- 
mare adopted every precaution that could poffibly tend to maintain his acquiſition. His 
extreme munificence to the Caſtilians had already obtained him the epithet Liberal; and 
his continued exertions of benevolence effectually ſecured the love and eſteem of his · 
new ſubjects. From theſe advantages advantages the moſt honourable a monarch can 
boaſt !—he. was. enabled, notwithſtanding the defection of tlie companies, to bring an 
army of, one hundred thouſand men into tHe field. Encouraged by a ſuperiority of 
numbers, apparently ſo decifive, Henry reſol ved to come to action with all poflible ſpeed, 
in oppoſition to the advice of du Gueſclin, and all his principal officers, and particularly 
to that of the mareſchal d' Andreghen, who ſtrenuouſly urged him to ſecure the paſſage” 
ol the Ebre, and, by that. means, cut- off the enemy“ 8 ee Hee 


The two armies. met on the third of April, 1 367 between Najara and Navarette,.. 
when a deſperate engagement took place, in which the conduct and courage of the- 
prince of Wales were attended with their uſual ſucceſs. Henry ſuſtained a total 
defeat; twenty thouſand of his troops were left dead on the field, beſides five thou- 
ſind gentlemen. The priſoners were. not leſs numerous; and among them were, du 
Guefelin, the mareſchal. d Andregben, the grand prior of. the order of Saint Jago, the 
grand - maſter of Calatrava, and two thouſand French and * e The OE. | 
of the. Engliſh was inconſiderable. 


Pedro, i in; compliance with a; 1 pl of. revenge, would have put alt the pri-- 
| „„ . | 
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ſoners to the ſword, had he not been reſtrained by the remonſtrances of the prince of 
Wales; who farther prevailed on him to publiſh a general offer of pardon to ſuch of his 
fubjects as would immediately return to their obedience. This offer was univerſally 
accepted; and Pedro replaced on his throne without farther trouble. 


Though ! Edward had added to his military fame by this expedition, he ſoon found 
reaſon to repent his connection with a tyrant like Pedro; who, not leſs ungrateful than 
eruel, refuſed the ſtipulated pay to the army that had reſtored him to his dignity; and 
the prince having paſſed the whole ſummer in Caſtile, finding his troops daily periſhing 
by the exceſſive heat of the climate, and his own health conſiderably impaired, was 
e to return to Bourdeaux, without receiving any ien on this head. 


. The barbarities exerciſed by Pedro over his unfortunate ſubjects, whom he now re- 
garded as vanquiſhed rebels, revived the animoſity of the Caſtilians, and determined 
them to effect his deſtruction. Henry de Tranſtamare, accordingly, prepared to ſecond 
their endeavours, and raiſing a new army again entered Caſtile, reduced Calahorra and 
Burgos, and threatened the whole kingdom with a ſpeedy ſubjection. Du Gueſclin, in 
the mean time, was kept priſoner at Bourdeaux; and as the prince of Wales had refuſed 
to releaſe him, it was artfully inſinuated to him, that his refuſal was ſuſpected to pro- 
ceed from his fear of a man whoſe ſuperior courage and prudence had rendered him. for- 
midable. Edward, picqued at this reproach, ordered the warrior to be brought into his 
preſence . Mr. Bertrand ,” —ſaid he,.“ it is pretended that I dare not releaſe you, be- 
& cauſe I am afraid of you! — There are e people who ſay as much, replied du Gueſclin; 
« and I think myſelf highly honoured by the opinion they entertain of mess. The prince 
| immediately told him to fix his own ranſom, when he named the ſum of one hundred 
thouſand florins, which he ſaid he could eaſily obtain from the kings of F rance and Caſtile, 
the duke of Anjou and the pope. The princeſs of Wales, who was then at Bourdeaux, 
being anxious to ſee du Gueſclin, invited him to dinner; and as an unequiyocal proof of 

the eſteem ſhe entertained for him, on account of his valour, ſhe offered to pay twenty 
thouſand livres towards his ranſom. Du Gueſclin, bending his knee before her, ſaid— 
« Madam, I have ever thought myſelf the uglieſt knight that the world could produce, but I 
I now find that Ino longer ought ta hold myſelf in ſuch low eſtimation. _ Edward was pleaſed 
with the liberality of his conſort ; lord Chandos, too, offered his purſe to du Gueſclin, 
and moſt of the general officers evinced the ſame friendly diſpoſition towards him. 
Edward permitted him to go upon his parole, in ſearch of money ; ; but, though he re- 
ceived twenty thouſand livres from the duke of Anjou, and as- much from the pope en 
he returned without a ſou. The king of France, however, relie ved him from his em- 


3 
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Ont by ſending him a ſufficient 11 to make up, with what he 3 received 
from the 3 of Wales, the ſtipulated ſum. 


The firſt uſe which du Gueſclin made of his liberty, was to raiſe a body of two 
thouſand men at arms, with which he haſtened to the aſſiſtance of Henry of Tranſta- 
| mare, whom he found engaged in the ſiege of Toledo. Before that city a league of- 
fenſive and defenſive was formed between Henry and the king of France, who had diſ- 
patched ambaſſadors to him for that purpoſe. By this treaty, the Caſtilian engaged to 
aſſiſt his ally with the whole naval force of his kingdom, and always to ſupply double 
the number of ſhips which Charles himſelf ſhould equip; whence it is evident that the 
French navy was, at this period, greatly inferior to that of other maritime Powers. 
France and England were not yet at war, bat Charles conjectured that they would not long 
remain at peace wyth 8 other. | : 


Pedro attempted i in vain to ſtop the progtel of Henry, and being defeated in a pitched 

| battle, he fled with precipitation to the caſtle of Montiel; in his attempt to eſcape from 
thence he was ſeized by a French officer, who conducted him to his tent, where he was 
murdered by his brother. Henry, after this act of inhumanity, which the infam of 
Pedro could by no means juſtify, again mounted the throne of Caſtile, which he tranſ- 

mitted to his poſterity. During theſe tranſactions the king of France had been employed | 
in recruiting his finances, and in regulating the internal police of his kingdom; the con- 

tinuation of the taxes, after the cauſe for which they had been impoſed was removed, | 
had excited an inſurrection of the citizens of Tournay. Charles ſent Edward de 
Renty, a knight of Picardy, to reduce them to ſubjeCtion ; and having quelled the 

revolt, he puniſhed the inſurgents by depriving the city of its municipal rights a pu- 
niſhment unjuſt, becauſe indiſcriminate, neceffarily involving the innocent in the ſame 
fate with the e At the e of three: Joe kowever, their privileges were 
reſtored. : | | 


f i 


The pope having: Sd induced. at) 1 c ee 85 f king Joie hot ths + niabriggs 
of the carl; of Cambridge, ſon to Edward of England; with the heireſs of Planders,* 
Charles now procured the hand of that princeſs for his brother; the duke of Burgund y. 
Although Lewis, count of Flanders, had never openly evinced a repugnance to the al- 
liance of his daughter with the ſon of Edward, from the apprehenſion of diſpleaſing the 
F lemings, whoſe See intercourſe with theEngliſhvery naturally led theni to pre- 
fer that connection, he was always ſecretly inelincdto favour France. When the ſove- 
reign pontiff had boblie ly declared his determination neyer to grant a diſpenſation to the 
Engliſh prince, Lewis made no ſeruple to liſten to the king” 8 8 in behalf of his 


"7 Villares, 8135 tom. x. 


brother 


ER 
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brother.. Urban granted. the neceſſary diſpenſations-for this marriage, the, conditions of. 
which were ſettled at Ghent, by deputies from the king and the count of Flanders. 7 4 
Charles, on this occaſion, ceded to the count the diſtricts of Lille, Douay, and Orchies, 
on conditian that they ſhould revert. to the crown, in. default of hcirs male of the bodics 
of Margaret and Philip“. By granting ſuch an augmehtation of territory to his bro, 
ther, who, by bis alLance with Margaret, was about to become one of rhe moſt power- 
fat princes in Europe, Charles ſeems to have deviated from his uſual. ſyſtem of policy; 

- but we are told”, that this ceſſion. made with the view of ſatisfying the count of 
Flanders and his ſubjects, was only. enſin/ive, ſince he ſtipulated by a private treaty with: 
the duke of Burgundy, that on the count's death, theſe diſtricts ſhould be immediately | 

"reſtored. But Charles dying firſt, the duke eaſily eluded the treaty during the minority. 
of his nephew. Such impoſitions, indeed, which. are little better than frauds, ſhould. 
ever meet with an Oe puniſhment. 


About this time the queen lacks to bed:of a 5 who was named Charles, 
and, as he was the firſt male heir,, his birth was celebrated witli great rejoicings. The: 
day on which he was chriſtened, the king gave eight drniers· ta every perſon who choſe 
to apply for them; and the crowd, as might naturally be fuppoſed, was ſo great, that, 
numbers of women. were cruſhed to death. Charles. ſettled the province of Dauphiny 
on his fon as ſoon as he was born. Anxious to ſecure the attachment of the moſt yow- 
erful families, the king concluded a marriage between Iſabella of Bourbon, the queen's. 
youngeſt ſiſter, with the lord of Albret, a nobleman of. 8 8 which gave great diſ- 

| pleaſure to the prince of Wales, 


There can be no doubt but that Charles had N determined to go to war with. 

England, yet the duke of Clarence, Edward's ſecond ſon, was received at Paris, with 

every demonſtration. of friendſhip and. kindneſs; having viſited that metropolis in his 

way to Melun, where he was going to marry Violante, daughter to Galeas Viſconti, 

The dukes of Berry and Burgundy went to meet the prince at St. Denis, and accom- 

panied him to the Louvre, where he took up his reſidence; The whole time he ſpent 

at Paris was. paſſed in feaſting and rejoicings; at his departure the king loaded him with 
I * the cannt of Tancarville N on- his] Ry as far as Sens. 


5 The prince of Wales; i-th mean time, began to feel the effects of thoſe troubles, in 
which he had involved himſelf, by his ſplendid, though imprudent, expedition into 
Caſtile. He had not only exhauſted his treafury in levying and paying the army which 

he had led into Spain, but had contracted: an immenſe debt, which he knew not hew 


24 Chron. de Flandres. Tretor de Chartres. Annales des Flandres. 39 Villaret, tom. x. p. 14%, 0 VIllaret. 
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to diſcharge. In this emergeney, the biſhop of Rodez, whom he had appointed: chan-. 
cellor of Guienne, adviſed him to levy, with the conſent of the ſtates, an impott - 
of one livre upem every hearth in his dominions, for five years only. The depu- 
ties from Poitou, the Limouſin, Xaintonge- and: Rouergue ſubmitted to the tax; but it 
was oppoſed with great violence by many of the Gafeon nobles, who embraced this op- 
. portunity to revive the ancient prejudice of the people againſt the Englifh government. 

Fhe counts of Armagnac, Cominges, Albret, and Perigord, with many others, repaired to 
Paris, and publickly appealed to: Charles, as lord paramount of -Gaienne, though they 
well knew that the feudab ſuperiority of France over that principality had been formally 
given up by the treaty of Bretigny. In this appeal, Charles, who was unwilling to. 
forfeit his pretenfions to political wiſdom by imitating the virtuous conduct of his fa- 
ther, artfully replied; / Certainly, my lords, it is our wiſh always. to maintain the juriſ< 
« diftion of the French crown, but we have ſworn to obſerve certain articles, into which we 
« will examine. The matter was accordingly: diſcuſſed by the council, who, as might 
be expected, decided agreeably to the wiſhes of the fovereign; or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, who implicitly obeyed the will of a maſter whoſe- ambition they dared not to 
thwart. The appeal of Edward's: rebellious fubjefts was now received by the court of 

peers ; and that prince was cited to appear at Paris, on the firſt of May, 1369. Not 

leſs incenſed than ſurprized at this inſolent ſummons, Edward returned an anſwer - 

fuitable to his character: he ſent word to Charles, that, ſince he requeſted: his company 
at Paris; he would repair thither with all convenient ſpeed, at the head of ſixty thou- 
fand men. But before we proceed. to. relate the conſequences. of this conduct on the 
part of the king of France, of which, were truth univerſally received, and prejudice ag 
univerfally rejected, there could be but ene opinion, it will be neceſſary to examine 
fome particular proviſions of the treaty of Bretigny, and to conſider the juſtice of the 
= pang preferred againſt l for his nnn of that treaty. | 


By the twelfth article of the treaty of 88 it is. ſtipulated, « "That the king 
4 of France, and his eldeſt fon, ſhall expreſsly renounce all kind of ſovereignty and. 
right which they have or may have in all thoſe territories which, hy this treaty, 
« ought to belong to the king of England. And, in like manner, he (Edward) and 
« his eldeſt ſan, ſhall expreſsly renounce all their pretenſions to the kingdom of France, 
« and to the title of king of France, and to the homage and ſovereignty of the duchies 
of Normandy and Touraine, the counties of Anjeu and Maine, the duchy of Brittanx, 
« and the county of Flanders; and the two kings tall agree, at Calais, on the time | 
and place for making their reſpective renunciations.” But when the treaty was con- 
firmed at Calais, this article, which the French hiſtorians pretend“ was not only the: 


: 31 Villaret, tom ix. p. 423, | | 
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moſt important of the whole, but that on-which all the others depended, was omitted. 
Du Tillet, and ſome other writers, are of opinion that the omiſſion was a ſtroke of 
policy in Charles (then duke of Normandy) who wiſhed for an excuſe to annul a 
treaty ſo difadyantageous to the kingdom; but father Daniel judiciouſly remarks, that 
ſuch an omiſſion could not have eſcaped the attention of Edward and his miniſters. 
Thus theſe hiſtorians are evidently of opinion, that if any colluſion took place it muſt 
have been to the diſadvantage of the Engliſh monarch. Villaret, however, with a 
degree of confidence, that can only be equalled by the abſurdity of the obſervation, 
affirms, that it was an artifice employed by Edward to preſerve his chimerical preten- 
fions to the throne of France, pretenſions which he never ſincerely abandoned. It 
may almoſt be conſidered as an inſult to the underſtanding of our readers, to attempt 
the ſerious confutation of a charge at once. ſo prepoſterous and weak. Edward, 
who, though ambitious, did not want ſagacity, had moſt aſſuredly been convin- 
ced of the folly of his claims to the French crown, before he conſented to the 
treaty of Bretigny; his brother, the duke of Lancaſter, had ſatisfied him that the 
French were unanimouſly. averſe from ſubmitting to the domination of a foreigner ; 
and that, however torn by domeſtic factions, they were reſolute in oppoſing pretenſions, 
the injuſtice of which was manifeſt to every one. Experience, moreover, had con- 
vinced him of the inefficacy of hoſtile meaſures for enforcing a claim which reaſon 
rejected. When the kingdom was convulſed and disjointed ; when, at either ex- 
tremity, and in all the intermediate parts, anarchy and deſolation were ſcen to 
prevail; when its very exiſtence, in ſhort, hung, as it were, by a thread; the un- 
divided forces of England had proved inadequate to deſtroy the ſlender ſupport, and to 
remove that feeble obſtruction to the final. accompliſhment of their monarch's ambi- 
tious deſigns. This ſucceſsful reſiſtance had inclined Edward to liſten to terms of 
peace; and the conditions he procured were the moſt favourable that could be ex- 
pected. Having thus, then, ſecured an ample recompence for all the trouble and ex- 
pence he had incurred, and having found the impoſſibility of obtaining any farther ad- 
vantage, it became his intereſt to give every poſſible force and validity to the treaty, 
and, by a ſtrict adherence to its terms, to deprive his adverſary of every pretext for a 
violation of it. Beſides, with regard to the reſpective renunciations of John and Ed- 
ward, the loſs to be ſuſtained thereby reſted wholly with the former, ſince he reſigned 
the ſovereignty and poſſeſſion of extenfive provinces, which he had long enjoyed; 
whereas Edward only gave up a fictitious claim, aſſumed merely for purpoſes of 
hoſtility, and whence no advantage either had accrued, or could accrue; for it is ab- 
- "furd to ſuppoſe that, in conſequence of that claim, he had obtained a ſingle foot of 
territory, which he would not have equally acquired if he had never advanced it. 


But though the twelfth article of the treaty was omitted, yet Villaret fill ac- 


= knowledges the neceſſity of a mutual renunciation ; and he os us, that a day was 
| mn 
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actually appointed for receiving it at Bruges, but that Edward never appeared, nor even 
ſent his renunciation, though frequently cited by John ſo to do; and hence he infers 
that the treaty became void. The true ſtate of the caſe, however is this—that it was 
found neceſſary to defer the mutual renunciations for ſome time, as Edward was not yet 
in poſſeſſion of all the territories ceded to him by the treaty of Bretigny; and it was 
agreed that the partics, meanwhile, ſhould make no uſe of their reſpective claims 
againſt each other 2. It is alſo certain, that the failure in exchanging theſe renun- 
ciations had ſtill proceeded from France®, and that apologies had been made to Edward, 
who was juſtly ſuppoſed to be the only perſon who could be injured by ſuch delay. 

The Engliſh monarch, notwithſtanding, quitted the title of king of France immediately 


after the treaty was e and ceaſed to quarter the arms of, France witk a of 
Ft. 


Again Edward is accuſed, (with 3 juſtice) of | Having violated the treaty, by 
- neglecting to employ force in expelling the garriſons from thofe places which he had 
agreed to ſurrender 3%, It is acknowledged that he gave the moſt poſitive orders for 
that purpoſe; and there is not a doubt but he would willingly have enforced them by 
arms, had John wiſhed him ſo to do; ſince, at a ſubſequent period, we have ſeen him 
inſtantly obey the ſummons of Charles, on a ſimilar emergency, though the French 
hiſtorians have artfully ſuppreſſed that circumſtance, which muſt have furniſhed an 
ample confutation of the charge here advanced. It is evident, therefore, that John, 
probably at the inſtigation of his ſon, preferred the bribing the troops to evacuate the 
towns and e to the introduRtion of an Engliſh army into his dorinions, | 


A third accuſation is thus preferred againſt Ease by Villaret—By creating the - + : 


duchy of Aquitaine into a principality, ſays that author, the king of England per- 
formed a premature act of ſovereignty, which amonnted to a formal breach of the treaty 
of Bretigny, ſince. he had not yet put himſelf in a ſituation to receive John's renun- | 
ciation of the ſovereignty of that territory—conſequently he could have no right to 
diſpoſe of it. We have already ſhewn that the delay in exchanging the renunciations 
Was occaſioned by John himſelf; this charge, conſequently falls to the ground; beſides, 
did not the king of France, by the very act of ſurrendering the ceded provinces to 
Edward, renounce the ſovereignty, thereof? The French writers themſelves acknow- 
ledge that John ſtrictly fulfilled, all the conditions of the treaty ; he, therefore, muſt 
have renounced. the ſovereignty of Guienne, Aquitaine, &c. If the erection of 
Aquitaine into a principality had been deemed an infraction of the treaty, John, who 
was then aliye, would certainly have fee it; but he well knew that Edward was, 


„ 
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authorized to diſpoſe of that territory as, he ad and he. had too. much. MEER to; 
*Elcend. to the en of e | 


The exaction of a ranfom from fome-of the-hoſtages is advanced as another violation. 
af the treaty. The fact is, that the hoſtages were bound to remain in England till the 
terms of the treaty were: wholly fulfilled; but ſome of them, anxious to regain their 
' Hberty, made propoſals to Edward to releaſe them on certain conditions; the duke of 
Orleans procured his freedom by granting fome lands to Fhomas of Woodſtock, one; 
of Edward's ſons ; the duke of Bourbon offered twelve thouſand crowns. for his liberty; 
| an Guy de Blois purchaſed his by the furrender of Soiſſous. But thefe were · voluntary 
offers on the part of the hoſtages, which. Edward had certainly a right to accept, as by 
releaſing them he weakened. the only. ſecurity he. poſſeſſed for the payment of John's 
ranſom. Many of the hoſtages folowed the-example of the duke of Anjou, and broke 
their parole; and others Edward generouſly releaſed. It is ahnoſt needlefs to notice the 
abſurd obſervation: of Vittaret, That king John, by returning to London, reſtored. 
_ things to the ſame ſituation. in which they were prior to the treaty of Bretigny; ſince 
every one muſt be aware that John's return was voluntary; he was no priſoner; he 
was at full liberty to depart whenever he pleaſed; and it is evident he did not think 
himſelf a priſoner, ſince he never attempted. to demand the releaſe of the remaining 
* Hoſtages, which, in that caſe, he naturally. would have done. Beſides, after, the moſt 
_— effenitial parts of the treaty had been fulfilled, is it to be ſuppoſed that Edward would 
haye conſented to reſign the advantages he had derived from it, merely areal - 88 


had choſen to TO the remainder of his days in eaptivity? 


But der theſe confiderativns; it has beet# gravely aſſerted , that ſufficient 
_ reaſons for ſetting aſide the treaty of Bretigny might be deduced from; the conſtitution: 
olf the monarchy, which forbids the diſmemberment of any part of the ſovereignty. 
and inceflintly recalls ſuch. parts, as are forcibly detached fot a time, to: the main: bod. 
If this aſſertion has any ſignification, it muſt mean, that the king, when three parts of 
his dominions have been wreſted from him by an enemy ſuperior in ſtrength, or favoured 


dy fortune, muſt fooner riſk the laſs of the remaining fourth, however unable to main- 


- tain the conteſt, than. canfent- to purchaſe, the reſtitution of what has been-conquered. 
by ceding a portion af it; however ſmall. But, on the foundacon, of the - monarchy, 
had ſuch. a. principle. been laid down, the very abſurdity of. it would have ſufficed to 
| e it null. It would be preſumption, indeed, in the founder of a-kingdom, to ſay, 


© thus. far-my. territaries extend, and: no one ſhall dare to. contract their limits. The 


* whole hiſtory. of France, however, tends. to- prove that an idea ſo prepoſtexous had 
never been adopted; ſince it exhibits, both before and after the time of Charlemagne, a. 


| os 3s Villpret, tom. ix. p. 447%. yo | | 
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rpetual variation in the extent of the empire, ſaceeffively enlarged by conqueſts; and 
contracted by defeats. We muſt obſerve too, that moſt of the provinces, ceded by the: 
| treaty, of Bretigny, had formerly belonged to the anceftors of Edward, who poſſeſſed: . 
them, not deſpotically, by the right of conqueſt, but,. lawfully,. by that of inheritance. 


buch are the frivolous and contemptible pleas, which have been urged in juſtifica— | 
tion of Charles's conduct. Unſeduced by the deluſions of prejudice, uninfluenced by 
the faſcination of national pride, we view that conduct im the ſteady: mirror of truth, 
and find it to be marked with baſeneſs, treachery, and falſhood: Never was any treaty 
more explicit than the treaty of Bretigny; nothing was left open to future diſcuſſion ;. 
and the greateſt pains: were taken te avoid: the poſſibility of equivocation.. Charles 
could. not be deceived ;- he muſt have been fully aware of the conſequences; yet did be 
«conſent to ratify the treaty, in the moſt folemn, in the moſt ſacred manner, and to bind 
the obligation he had contracted by all that was awful in religion. On the altar, and 
(according to his. ideas) in the aU⸗ preſence of his God, were his vows to maintain it: 
inviolate made ;—yet could he coolly and deliberately (for even Villaret acknowledges. 
that the appeal ſrom the nobles of Gaſcony only ferved-as a pretext for engaging in that 
war for which he had Jong been preparing) andwithout-proyocation, reſolveto break oaths 

thus ſtrongly confirmed, to burſt aſunder the firm ties of honour and: good-faith, and to 

 facrifice every good and virtuous principle, to a reſtlefs fpirit of ambition, and an in- 

_ fatiate thirſt of power! Were ſuch conduct invariably branded with the: infamy it | 
ought to incur, the page of hiſtory would not be ſubject to ſuch frequent pollution, | x 
from the fulſome ebullitions of unmerited+praiſe, and the proftituted tributes: of ſervile 
adulation. But unfortunately, ſucceſs is too often conſidered: as: a. fuficient claim to 

commendation; and: monarchs are too apt, in their attacks on juſtice, to ſhelter them- 

ſelves beneath the hroad ſhiel# of poliey; though. every prince ſhould be taught to ex- 
claim with Socrates—** Deteſied be his memory who farſt- dared to make a aiſiinttion. be 
4 tween what is Juft, and What 1 rs uſe a e N 


The prince of Wales waa to put his menaces in execution, and Nhe Wilke 
companies which he had brought with him from Spain, and wich were now diſperſed 
| ns the banks of the 28955 in his ſervice ; but: a general 58 of the 


2 nette do: lane lib; xz c. 12. Idem. de Offic, lib, e e Bk „„ re ee 6 
juſtify Edward from charges ſo .unfounded. as thoſe which have been preferred againſt him by the French hiſtorians, , 
with regard to the treaty of Bretigny ; yet his ambitious conduct, in preferring a claim to the French crown, the 
moſt frivolous and abſurd, calls for the ſevereſt reprobation ; and he may juſtly be charged with'alt*the calamities . | 
Lahe thereon, and with the vaſt effuſion 125 blood which his N attempts to enforce. his e 8 
ioned. Rb, 5 
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Gs prevented him from advancing _ his Os Ys with that alacrity- 
ke wiſhed. | | 


The king, in the mean time, took care to obtain exact information of the ſtate of the 
prince's health, which had been gradually declining ſince his return from Spain; and he was 
by this time ſo weak as to be unable to fit on his horſe. A regular report of the progreſs of 
his diſorder was ſent daily to Paris“. The phyſicians, being confulted on the occaſion, 
were of opinion that it was incurable, and that it would infallibly terminate in a 
dropfy. Charles had the meanneſs of ſoul to derive conſolation from this intelligence; 

and to rejoice at the illneſs of a foe whom he did not dare to face in the field. In 
purſuit of his plan he ſummoned the peers to afſemble ; and that proſtituted court, 
. obedient to his nod, were baſe enough to ſanction, with their approbation, the perjury 
of their ſovereign. War was, accordingly, declared againſt England, and a meſſenger 
diſpatched to convey the news to Edward. 


A. D. 1370.] Charles, conſcious that his addreſs was ſuperior to his courage, relied 
chiefly on intrigue for the ſucceſs of his ſchemes. All the arts of corruption were ex- 
erted with ſueceſs; the governors of ſeveral towns and fortreſſes, both in Ponthieu and 
Guienne, were bribed to violate their oaths, and to betray the intereſts of their lawful 


. - ſovereign: The citizens of Abbeville opened their gates to the French; thoſe of St, 


Valory, Rue and Crotoy, followed their example; the gallant lord Chandos was lain 
in a ſkirmiſh, on the bridge of Leuſac, near Poitiers, on the firſt of January ( 1370); 
and, the prince of Wales being unable to head his troops, the French purſued their 
advantage with aſtoniſhing rapidity” 


This ſucceſs, to which the nation 1 of Jobs, wa fo little accuſtomed, made the 
people cheerfully contribute to the ſupport of the war. The ſtates-general being aſſem- 
bled at Paris, the cardinal de Beauvais, chancellor of France, aſked, in the king's name, 
their advice with regard to the preſent conteſt; and they unanimouſly reſolved to main- 
tain it, and granted the neceſſary ſupplies for that purpoſe. It was decreed that the 
- impoſt of twelve deniers per livre, and the ſalt- tax, ſhould be ſet apart for the ſupport 

of the king's houſhold ; and that a tax of four livres upon every hearth in the towns, 
| and thirty ſols in the country, ſhould be levied for defraying the expences of the war. 
A new duty upon wines was impoſed at the ſame time, according to their reſpective 
qualities; the common wines, commonly called French wine, only paid one half 
_ of the duty that was levied on og an ; While the wines of Beaune and Saint Pour- 


Fain paid _ 


22 Freiffard, 
The 
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The king ſoon aſter held a bed of Juſtice, at which Edward and his ſon the prince of 
Wales were declared rebels, and in conſequence of their felony, the duchy of Guienne, 
and the other territories which they poſſeſſed in France, were confiſeated to their 
ſovereign; this curious ſentence was pronounced by Charles himſelf, who could difplay 
greater refolution in the cabinet, thau in the field 39, 


The duke of Anjou, who had broken his parole in the late reign, and his brother 
the duke of Berry, prepared to enforce the ſentence. by entering Languedoc and the 
Limouſin at the ſame time. The preſence of du Gueſclin, who had lately been recalled 
from Caſtile, inſpired the troops with a degree of confidence which they had not hi- 
therto experienced; and their ſucceſs was proportioned to that confidence. The towns 
of Moiſſac, Agen, Porte-Sainte-Marie, Thonnins- upon-Garonne, and Montpezat, 


opened their gates at their approach. Sir Walter Manny, governor of Aiguillon, was 


unable to ſuſtain a ſiege of five days, in a place which, in the reign of Philip of Valois, 
had withſtood, for ſix months, the attacks of an army of ſixty thouſand men, com- 


manded by the duke of Normandy. Theſe rapid conqueſts alarmed the Engliſh ; the 


prince of Wales no longer thought himſelf in ſafety in Angouleme ; and hearing:it was 
to be inveſted, he repaired to Cognac, which he fixed upon as the general rendezyous 
of his troops. The captal de Buche, ſhut up in Bergerac, was left to cover Guienne 
on that fide. By his reſolution and preſence of mind he faved the town of Linde, 
which Thomas de Badefo], the chief of the Gaſcon adventurers, had agreed, for a ſum 
of money, to ſurrender to the enemy. Juſt as the gates were about 'to be opened to 
the French, the captal arrived, and ſeizing upon Badeſol, exclaimed ** Ab, traitor / this 
4 is the laſt attempt at perfidy thou ſhalt ever commit! He then plunged his ſword 
into his body; and the French, finding their plot detected, retired with precipitation.” 


While the Engliſh were thus preſſed in Guienne, the duke of Berry was equally 
ſucceſsful in the Limouſin, where he was attended by the principal nobility of the 
kingdom. Having overrun'the province, he laid fiege to Limoges, the capital, whoſe 
inhabitants revolted, and, at the inſtigation of their biſhop, ſurrendered the town to the 
French. The prince of Wales, having expended a conſiderable ſum in fortifying this 
city, was greatly enraged at the loſs of it; and he ſent word to the inhabitants that, 
if they did not. return to their duty without delay, and expel the enemy, he would 
leyel the place with the ground, and put all the citizens to the ſword. But the people 
of Limoges, relying on his inability. to put his threats in execution, ſent him an an- 
{wer couched in terms of infolence and contempt. - The prince collected a body of 


39 Trefor des Chart. Regitre Verd. fol. 109. Reg. des. Anc. Ordonn. du Parl. fol. 110. Reg. des Plaicoyers de: 
Fs, la Cour comenes en 1 369. Du Tillet, Recueil des Trait6s.. Sy . 
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forces, and placing Bimfelf in a litter, being unable to ride, eonducted them to Li- 
moges, and laid ſiege to the city; but, ſenſible that the place was ſufficiently ſtrong ts, 
reſiſt any attempts to take it by aſſault, he prudently began by undermining the walls; 
and having, bx that means, effected a practicable breach, he entered it at the head of 
. bis troops, and maſſacred the whole garrifon, together with three thouſand of the in- 
kabitants, An example of ſeverity, at a time when the French had ſucceeded in their 
in ſidious attempts to extent the empire of treachery, might, perhaps, be neceſ[ary ; but, 

that indiſcriminate puniſhment, which involves the innocent 'with. the guilty, muſt 
ever form a juſt fubjeQ for reprobation. As the mind of Edward was gentle and humane, 
this. inſtance of cruelty was the more aſtoniſhing. He was prevailed on, however, to. 
fpare the life of the biſhop, who, having been. the primary cauſe of the. revolt, ought 
certainly to have been the firſt victim of his own perfidy. 


A. U r37r.] The reduction of Limoges was the Iaſt military atchievement of this 
__ gallant prince, who, finding his Rrength inadequate to ſuſtain: the fatigues of war, firſt 
xetired to Bourdeaux ; but, being led by his. phyſicians to believe that his native air 
would greatly facilitate his recovery, he determined to quit the continent. Accord- 
_ ingly, having exacted a premiſe from all the nobles who ſtill preſerved their loyalty, 
that they would pay obedience to his. brother, John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, he 
embarked for England in the month of January» with his only ſuxvixing ſon, Richard, 
and arrived ſafe at Southampton. 


A. D. 372. ] Du e who had lately received the conſtable s fword, from the 
hand of Charles, now purſued his conqueſts without interruption ; the departure of 
ide prince of Wales proved fatal to the Engliſh, and all their attempts to recover tho 
places that had been taken from them proved unſucceſsful. The duke of Lancaſter 
having reſigned his command in. Guienne, the Earl of Pembroke was appointed to ſuc- 
ceed him; but, on his voyage to Rochelle with a fleet of forty ſail, (on board of which 
were a ſtrong reinforcement of troops, and a ſupply of money) he was intercepted by a 
Spaniſh ſquadron of ſuperior force, fitted out by Henry, king of Caſtile, who had warmly 

: eſpouſed the intereſt of Charles. The two fleets met on the morning of the twenty- 

third of June, when the action immediately commenced, and continued with. unremit- 

ting ardour, till night put an end to the combat, which was, however, renewed on the 
_ _ enſuing morn with equal fury. The victory was at length decided. in. fayour of the 
Spaniards, who, beſides being ſtronger, -had the advantage of cannon, with which the 
Engliſh were wholly unprovided. The earl of Pembroke, and ſeveral other officers. of 
note, were made N and 5 of his ſhips were wen or ſunk. 


The 8 in the mean time, took Montmorillon by aſſault, and Sat the garrifon 


io the ſword. he then reduced Cota tes on the river Creule, Lenſac, and Montcon- 
tour 
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tour: St. Severe was obliged to capitulate; and Poiftiers was ſurrendered: by thie trea- 
chery of its inhabitants. But the Engliſh ſuſtained: a ſtill greater loſs in the capture of 
the captal de Buche, who was taken priſoner. in a ſkirmiſh by night, after diſplaying the 
moſt intrepid courage. That gallant commander was conveyed to Paris, and thrown into? 
priſon. Charles, who, deſtitute of valour himſelf, could only reſpect it in another 
when exerted in his on ſervice, having in vain attempted to corrupt his fidelity, con- 
ſigned him to perpetual confinement. All the offers of Edward to ranſom him were: 
rejected, and after a rigorous captivity of five years, the brave captal, who had ever 
| been accuſtomed to a life _ 0 fell a prey to laſſituds and oe *; 


The caſtle of Soubiſe, $t. Jean d' Angely, and Taillebourg, were next reduced by the: 
French. Xaintes was ſurrendered by the inhabitants, at the inſtigation of their biſhop ;. 
and Rochelle: was betrayed by the treachery of the mayor into-the hands of the enemy. 
Moſt of the towns in Aunis, Taintonge, and Poitou, experienced: a fimilar fate. 
Benon, Morant, Surgere, Fontenai- le- Comte, and ſeveral other fortreſſes were either 
taken by aſſault, or ſurrendered without a ſtruggle. Part of the garriſon of Benon 
were put to the ſword, and ſuch as fell into the hands of the French were hanged, 
becauſe David Olegrane, governor of the place, had cut off the-noſes and ears of ſeve- 
ral citizens of Rochelle, who happened to be at Benon when Rochelle was betrayed by 
the inhabitants. The reſt of the garriſon: retired: to the caſtle, but were ſoon reduced, 
to the neceſſity of ſurrendering at diſcretion. Cliſſon, who was preſent at the fiege, 
defired that the priſoners might be left to his diſpoſal; and his requeſt being granted, 
he placed himſelf at the gate of the tower, and maſſacred the Engliſh as they came 
out, ſwearing that he would ſerve all their countrymen in the ſame manner, wherever 
he ſhould: meet with them. The: firſt fifteen he clove down. the ſkull with his battle- 
axe; whence he acquired the appellation of Butcher. Villaret coolly remarks, that theſe 
aſſaſſinations committed in cool blood, . were blamed; as if language could ſup- 
ply any terms of reprobation ſufficiently: ſtrong to mark the horror which ſuch ſavage 
acts of barbarity muſt inſpire! Not only the immediate perpetrator of a deed ſo fero- 
cious and ſanguinary, but all thoſe who, by tamely looking ony eras accomplices : 

therein, TT to pr vr the hands of the exeeutioner. 3 . 


To complete the entire reduction of addon Thou alone remained to be fabdued. 
It was a place of great ſtrength ; and all the Poictevin nobility, who ſtill preſerved their 


40 This is Villaret's account; but Froiſſard aſcribes the death of this celebrated warrior to: his affliction for the 
loſs of the prince of Wales, which, he ſays, was ſo great, that he obſtinately refuſed to take any kind of ſuſtenance, 
from a fixed determination not to ſurvive a maſter to whom 09 was ſo 22816775 attached. In conſequence of this re- 
folution he expired a few days 18 the prince. | 
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allegiance to Edward, had taken refuge there ; but it wn PETR "UP a powerſul army, 
under the command of du Gueſclin, who battered the walls with cannon, the garriſon 
were reduced to the neceſſity of capitulating ; and their offer to ſurrender, if not relieved 
; by the king of England, or one of his ſons, before Michaelmas, was accepted. Edward, 
prized of this circumſtance, determined to haſten in perſon to the relief of Thouars, 
with an army whicli he had afſembled for an invaſion of France on the fide of Picardy ; 
but the elements themſelves warred_in favour of Charles: the Engliſh monarch, 
having been detained at fea nine weeks, by contrary winds was obliged to forego his 
enterprize, and return to England. After the reduction of Thouars, the army ſepa- 
rated, and the princes and general officers repaired to Paris, to ſettle the plan of opera- 


tions for the enſuing campaign. 2 


| Charles employed this interval of tranquillity, in taking proper meafures for reſtrain- 
ing the licentiouſneſs of the troops. He iſſued an ordonnance, by which every man 
at arms was expreſsly forbidden to return home without the leave of his ſuperior officer, 
under pain of loſing his pay; and likewiſe to exact any thing from the inhabitants of 
the towns or country through which he paſſed. without paying for it. All ſoldiers were 
ſtrictly enjoined to return quietly to their habitations, without committing any dit- 
orders on the road; and every officer was prohibited from raiſing companies in future 
without obtaining an expreſs commiſſion from the king, the princes of the blood, or 
the commander in chief; the commanders of companies. were made reſponſible for the 
conduct of their fubaltern officers and private men; each company was to conliſt of a 
hundred men at arms; and the commanders: of ſuch companies were to receive a hun- 
dred livres a month. Some ſevere laws were paſſed, at the ſame time, againſt public 
-proſtitutes ; all houſekeepers were —— to let them- e under the penalty 


of a year's rent. 


1 


| Clhadies, who ſuffered no imma of extending his dominions to 1 made, 

about this period, the acquiſition of the county of Auxerre; which he purchaſed from 
John de Chalons, count of Tonnere, for the ſum of thirty thouſand livres of gold. 
As ſoon as the bargain was concluded, the king united that county to the royal 
demeſnes; and annexed the town of Auxerre, and its. eee to the bailiwick 


of Sens. 


| A. D. 1373.] The enfuing campaign was opened by Sir Robert Knolles, who, 
with an army of thirty thouſand men, marched from Calais, and extended his ra- | 
vages to the very gates of Paris. But Charles had adopted that prudent ſyſtem of 
waging war, which he had found to anſwer ſo well, while he was regent ; he perſevered 
in baffling every attempt to bring his troops to a deciſive action; and by the moſt pe- 


des £4 orders, reſtrained the native 8 INLLY of the French, to which were prin- 
| cipally 
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cipally owing the defeats at Cregy and Poictiers. The Engliſh, therefore, continued 
their march to the provinces of Anjou and Maine, which they laid waſte ; but a part 

of his troops having revolted and forſaken him, Knolles was attacked and defeated by 
du Gueſelin. The ſmall remains of the Engliſh forces, inſtead of reaching Guienne, 
which was the place of their deſtination, were compelled to take ſhelter in Brittany, 
whoſe ſovereign had contraCted an alliance with England. 


A ſimilar attempt was afterwards made by the duke of Lancaſter, who marched from 
Calais, with an army of equal force, on the twentieth of July, 1373; and having ra- 

vaged the provinces of Artois and Picardy, purſued his route through Champagne, 
Burgundy, Beaujolois, Forez, and Auvergne, into Guienne; and arrived at Bourdeaux 
about Chriſtmas, with barely one half of mY wad without having beſieged a ſingle 


town, c or fought a ſingle battle. 


The duke of Brittany, in the mean time, having evinced a diſpoſition to favour the 
intereſts of Edward, the nobles of Brittany, ſeduced from their duty by the intrigues 
of Charles, and the example of their countryman, du Gueſclin, threatened to renounce 
their allegiance, and diſown him for their ſovereign. This tendency to revolt, how- 
ever, only ſerved to confirm Montfort in his deſigns; and he accordingly admitted 
Engliſh garriſons into his principal towns, to preſerve them from the treacherous at- 
tempts of his rebellious ſubjects. The nobility, enraged at ſuſpicions, the juſtice 
whereof was ſufficiently proved by their ſubſequent conduct, made application to the 
king of France, and entreated him to ſend troops into Brittany in order to prevent the 
felony of their duke “*. While their meſſengers were at Paris, they openly hoiſted the 
ſtandard of rebellion; the viſcount of Rohan took Vannes by ſurprize ; Rennes was 
reduced by Laval; and others of the titled rebels ſeized the towns of Dinan and Dol, 
with the caſtle of Ceſſon. The duke attempted to ſtem the torrent of revolt, and, 
with a ſmall body of troops inveſted Saint-Mahe; but while he was engaged in the 
ſiege of that place, he IE received imme of ſome new defection. 85 

The king, as may eaſily be ſuppoſed, lent a favourable £ ear to the 8 of the 
rebels; but as he was always a ſcrupulous obſerver, ſays Villaret, of juridical forms, 
before he- commenced hoſtilities he thought proper to ſummons the duke of Brittany to 
fulfil the duties of a vaſſal of the crown, by refuſing a paſſage to the troops of his 
enemies, by abſtaining from receiving them into the towns and fortreſſes of Brittany, 
and by aſſiſting his ſovereign in the war which he had declared againſt England. 
To this the duke replied, That he would, in future, refuſe a paſſage to the Engliſh 
troops, but that it was impoſſible for him to affiſt the king of France, againſt his friend 


| 41 Argentr#:. 
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and ally the king of England. He ſanctioned this refuſal by a private article in the 
treaty of Bretigny, which exempted him, he affirmed, from ever bearing arms againſt 
Edward; and in proof of this aſſertion he offered to produce letters, ſigned and ſealed 
by the king, and the dukes of Berry and Burgundy. But Charles immediately ſhewed 
that he attended more to the forms than to the ſubſtance of juſtice; for without deign- 
ing to liſten to the excuſe, which. certainly appears ſatisfactory, and was, at leaſt, de- 
ſerving of ſome attention, he gave orders to. the conſtable to enter e with the. 


troops under his command, 


| Du.Gueſclin inſtantiy obeyed, and prepared to ravage his native country with fire 
and ſword. He was received at Rennes by the rebel lord of Laval, and he there 
received a conſiderable acceſſion of force by the junction of all the leaders of the revolt. 
In this trying emergency, the duke diſplayed a degree of courage and generoſity that 
did honour to his heart. Having collected a. body of about ſeven hundred men at 
arms, he kept the field for ſome time, though oppoſed by an army greatly ſuperior in 
numbers. The moſt prudent members of his council adviſed him to avert the threaten- 
ing ſtorm, by yielding to the neceſſity of the moment; obſerving that by pretending 
to. renounce his alliance with England, he would take away all pretext from the king of 
France to attack, him and from the nobles of Brittany to perſiſt in their revolt. Had 
Montfort's honour been of the ſame ſtamp with that of Charles, he might have pro- 
fited by this advice; but, too virtuous to be guilty of a breach of faith, too honourable 
to, ſubmit to diſſimulation, he. thus nobly rejected the perfidious, though politic, 
council.—“ Never can they ſubdue me by force; but even ſhould death prove the 
conſequence of my reſolution, I am determined not to renounce my alliance with a 

«. prince who has always ſhewn himſelf my friend, in order to aſſiſt the king of France, 
„ who. is my avowed enemy; in vain does Charles, by declaring war againſt me, and 
« by ſedueing my ſubjects from their duty, flatter himſelf with the idea of reducing 
«- me to the neceſlity of imploring his mercy ; never ſhall he bring me to that de- 
« grading fituation, in which 1 "OE be n accuſed 25 ingratitude, baſeneſs, and 


6. aden N 


The expences 3 the duke had been. obliged to incur for whilins the attacks of 
the French, unfortunately, rendered it neceſſary to impoſe new taxes on his ſubjects; 
which gave the nobles an opportunity of inciting the people to revolt. Thus deſtitute 
of. money and troops, and ſurrounded by enemies on all ſides, he reſolved to embark for 
England; with this view he conducted his conſort to Auray, the governor of which 
place was almoſt the only officer in his ſervice on whoſe fidelity he could rely; he then 
repaired to. Concq, where he took ſhipping, and landed ſafe at Portſmouth, having left 


43 Hiſt. de Bretagne, 
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Sir Robert Knolles to ek his dominions, i in the W of Lieutenant- General of 
Brittany. . 


The duke's departure was followed by the reduction of moſt of the places which ſtill ac- 
knowledged his authority. The conſtable, meeting with little or no oppoſition, ſpeedily: 
ſubdued the towns of Dinan, Jugon, Luzumont, Guy-la-Foreſt, Roche-de-Rien, Guin- 
camp, Saint-Matthieu de Finepoterne, Quimpercorentin, Saint Malo, and Ploermel. 
He then laid ſiege to Hennebonne, which had been ſo nobly defended; by the heroic 
counteſs of Montfort, in the reign of Philip of Valois. The walls were battered with: 
cannon, and the conſtable, fearful leſt the ardour of his troops might 'cool, reſolved to 
carry the place by aſſault. The Engliſh garriſon, aſſiſted by the inhabitants; defended 
themſelves. with courage and vigour. Du Gueſclin, having approached ſufficiently 
near to the walls to be heard from the ramparts, thus addreſſed the citizens Hark 
« ye, friends, it is certain we ſhall conquer you all, and ſup in the town this very 
&« night; but if any one of you ſhall dare to throw a ſtone or any thing elſe, by 
« which the meaneſt of our men or boys ſhall be lain, I vow to God that I'll put. 
“ you all to death,” This threat, more becoming a bravo than a general officer, had 
ſuch an effect on the inhabitants, that they forbore all farther reſiſtance; and the de- 
fence of the town was left entirely to the Engliſh, who were unable to guard. the. 
fortifications, which were very extenſive ; ſo that they were es in NL part, and 


all of them put to the ſword. 


From Hennebonne the God dle repaired to Breſt, which was A 0 by a WER 
garriſon, under the command of Sir Robert Knolles. Cliſſon at the ſame time with 
a detachment of the army, formed the ſiege of Roche-upon-Yon, in Poitou, in pur- 
ſuance of the orders he had received from the duke of Anjou. Breſt made ſuch a vigor- 
ous reſiſtance that the French deſpaired of taking it by affault; and, in order to make a 
diverſion, they laid fiege to the fortreſs of Derval, which was the property of Knolles, 
who, they hoped, would be induced to fly to its defence, while the rebel nobles 
of Brittany inveſted Becherel. After the reduction of Roche- upon- Von, Clifſon: 
joined the French troops before Derval, and the garriſon fearing it would be impoſſible 
to hold out much longer, conſented to ſurrender the place, if not relieved before the ex- 
piration of two months; and the governor re delivered hoſtages for the per- 


formance of his promiſe. 


| During the ſiege of Breſt, the conſtable went to Nantes, expecting to meet with no more 
oppoſition than he had experienced in moſt of the other towns-which he had reduced; but 
the inhabitants ſhut the gates againſt him, and refuſed to receive the French on any other 
terms than as guardians of the city, which was to be ſurrendered to the duke as ſoon as 


he ſhould. effect an accommodation with. the king of France. They farther: required: 
: | 198 « | r - that; 
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chat the public revenue ſhould be ſequeſtered i in the wands of the citizens, till their 


ſovereign ſhould come to claim it. The reduction of this town almoſt completed 


the conqueſt of Brittany; Auray, Becherel, Derval, and Breſt, being now the 1 


places that remained in the power of the duke. 


The FP of Derval had the Sefirad effect upon Knolles, who, being anxious to pre- 
ſerve a fortreſs which belonged to himſelf, agreed to ſurrender Breſt, if not relieved by a 


| ſuperior army in forty days. Theſe terms were the more readily accepted by the French, 


a8 they knew there were not troops ſufficient in Brittany to annul the treaty. 
Knolles, by this means, being freed from the care of attending to the ſafety of Breſt, 
immediately haſtened to Derval, with a determination not to comply with the terms to 
which the governor had, in his abſence, conſented. Moſt of the French troops were 


then ordered by Charles to leave Brittany. 


Du Gueſclin waited. with patience till the expiration of the limited time for the ſur- 
render of Breſt ; but lord Saliſbury fruſtrated his hopes by landing a body of troops ſuperior 
in number to the French. That nobleman, having in vain attempted to bring the enemy 


to action, left a ſupply of men and proviſions in the town, and then ſet ſail. As ſoon | 


as Knolles arrived at the fortreſs of Derval, he ſignified to the duke of Anjou, and the 
conſtable, who were at Nantes, that he did not think himſelf bound to obſerve the en- 


gagement contracted by his officers, who, by promiſing to ſurrender the place, had ex- 


ceeded the bounds of their authority. The duke immediately repaired to Derval, and 
having waited till the term had expired, he ſummoned Knolles to give up the caſtle, 


and, on his refuſal, threatened to put the hoſtages to death. Knolles treated his threats 
with contempt, and replied, that he was reſolved to keep the fortreſs; and that if the 


duke ſacrificed the hoſtages to his reſentment, he would retaliate on the French knights 
who were in his power, and for whoſe ranſom he had refuſed one hundred thouſand 
livres 3. The duke of Anjou, the violence of whoſe - temper has often been pleaded, 
by the French hiſtorians, as an excuſe for his want of honour and humanity, was on 
the point of putting his menaces in execution, when one of his officers, Garfis du Chaſ- 
tel, interfered, and by repreſenting the evil conſequences of an act ſo barbarous and 
inhuman, induced the prince to conſent to the releaſe of the hoſtages. But that ferocious 
barbarian, Oliver de Cliffon, the implacable enemy of the Engliſh, and of the duke of 
Brittany, though a Breton himſelf, told the duke of Anjou, that he would lay down 
his arms if he did not order them to be executed, adding, that the fiege of Derval had 
coſt upwatds of ſixty thouſand livres, and that it was juſt their enemies ſhould be 


: puniſhed for their 4; ;flayalty. As a man is ever eaſily perſuaded to what he ſecretly 


D's the duke told Cliſſon to do . he pleaſed with the ee the ſavage ac- 


4# Froiffard, | 


accordingly 
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cordingly Sed the ane victims to be led to the caſtle alle where they ſ af- 
fered decapitation in the ſight of the garriſon. The executioner had no ſooner per- 
formed his taſk, than a ſcaffold, which had been previouſly prepared, appeared projecting 
from one of the windows of the fortreſs, and three knights and one eſquire were be- 
headed, and their heads thrown among the beſiegers. This bloody ſcene was inſtantly 
followed by a vigorous ſally, in which the N were repulſed with great ſlaughter, 
and Cliſſon received a dangerous wound. The ſiege was ſoon after raiſed, and all the: 
French troops were recalled to defend the kingdom from the attacks of the duke of 
Lancaſter, which, as we before obſerved, were attended with neither honour nor e 


tage to the nel. 


This ſanguinary conteſt appears to have been diſtinguiſſied for deeds of cruelty, 
which are only worthy of hiſtorical notice, inaſmuch as they tend to ſhew the 
. ferocious manners of the age.—Gaſton, eount of Foix, though his territories were 

fubject to the principality of Aquitaine, had conſtantly refuſed to do homage to Ed- 
ward, from a principle of pride which made him fpurn the idea of dependence. The 
prince being employed in more important occupations, Gaſton avoided the puniſhment 
he had reaſon to expect, and wiſely improved the advantages he was ſuffered to enjoy, 
by obſerving a ftrict neutrality, and ſecuring to his ſubjects the invaluable bleſſings of 
peace; in conſideration of which they cheerfully ſubmitted to an onerous and unneceflary - 
tax of forty ſols upon every hearth, an impoſt more than double that which thanks to 
the invidious intrigues of France—had excited a'general inſurrection in Acquitaine, 
Near the tertitories of this nobleman ſtood the ſtrong town of Lourde, which was 
now beſieged by the duke of Anjou. The governor was Peter Arnaud de Berne, a near 
relation to the count of Foix, who had been appointed to that ſtation by the Engliſh. 
The duke of Anjou finding all his attacks on the citadel, whither the garriſon had re- 
tired, ſucceſsfully repelled, contented himſelf with ſacking the town; and then raiſi ing 
the ſiege, haſtened to inveſt Sault, a place which belonged to the count of Foix. | 
Gaſton, however, averted the threatened attack on his dominions, by concluding a 
treaty with the duke, to whom he engaged, by a ſecret article, to procure the ſurrender 
of Lourde. This he imagined he could eaſily effect by his influence over his kinſman, 
for whom he immediately ſent. When de Berne arrived, he told him that he muſt de- 
liver the place to the French, as he wiſhed to avoid a rupture with a prince ſo powerful 
as the duke of Anjou. The governor was well acquainted with the count's diſpoſition, 
and knew the conſequenee of refuſing to obey him; but as he was a man of ſtrict ho- 
nour, his ſenſe of duty roſe ſuperior to his apprehenſions; and he told Gaſton, that 
though he was but a poor knight, and was ſolely dependent on him, yet as the citade! 
of Lourde had been entruſted to him by the king of England, to him alone would he 

furrender it; adding, that the count was at liberty to reſent his conduct in what 


manner he pleafed. OO] enraged at this oppoſition to. his will, which, in a generous 
| | ſoul, 
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: ſoul, muſt have excited far different ſentiments from thoſe of revenge, drew his: 
-poniard'; and exclaiming—* Ah, traitor! thou ſhalt pay for thy obſtinacy”'—plunged' 
it into the boſom of his kinſman; who quietly ſubmitted: to be maſſacred by repeated. 
ſtrokes, without any c at defence or * 


This aſſaſſination, eber did not produce the defired effect; ſince de Berne Had 
entruſted the care of the fortreſs to his brother John, from whom he exacted a ſolemn 

promiſe not to ſurrender it without an expreſs order from the prince of Wales, or his 

royal father. Charles, always eager to exert his authority, as lord paramount, when 
huis political intereſts were likely to be affected, or his projects of ambition to be 
thwarted, was never anxious to diſplay his power, in defending, from the daring at- 
tacks of his vaſſals, the rights of humanity, in cruſhing oppreſſion, or in redreſſing in- 
juries. He doubtleſs thought the puniſhment of a murder, though attended with ſuch 
.peculiar circumſtances of aggravation, beneath his imperial dignity ; and, ſinking the 
aſſaſſin in the ally, he rewarded the attachment of Gaſton with the county of Bigorrs. 
But as that territory was ſubject to feudal homage, the haughty count refuſed tlie 
proffered gift, and would only accept the 8885 of 1 e ſays Froiſſard, was 
held of no one but God. 


A. D. 1 The Engliſh, vt now Toft all their hence? poſſeſſions, except 
en Bourdeaux, and. Calais, liſtened to the mediation of the pope: conferences 
were accordingly opened at Bruges for the purpoſe of effecting an accommodation, and 
on the eleventh of February a truce was concluded, which was to continue till 
Eaſter; but before its expiration, it was prolonged to the firſt of May, 1375. Previous 
to the concluſion of this truce, the duke of Brittany, having received a ſupply 
of money from Edward, collected a body of two thouſand men at arms, and three 
thouſand archers; and, accompanied by the earl of Cambridge, and: ſeveral of the 
Engliſh nobility, embarked: at Southampton, and landed at Saint-Mahe. Having 
carried the citadel by affault, and put the ' garriſon to the ſword, the town im- 


_ _ - mediately ſurrendered: He then took and ſacked Saint-Paub de Leon. Morlaix, Lan- 


nion, Lantriguet, Roche-de-Rien, Guincamp, and Roche-Bernard, opened their gates 
at his approach. The duke, purſuing his conqueſts, formed the ſiege of Saint Brieuc, 

which had been newly fortified by. Oliver de Cliſſon, and was now defended by a nu- 
merous garriſon. Cliſſon, and the lord of Laval, commanded in Brittany after the do- 
parture of the conſtable, and were then at Lamballe. Kimperlay, a town of conſider- 
able importance, being greatly incommoded by a neighbouring fortreſs, which John of 
- Evreux, one of the duke's officers, had recently repaired, the garriſon ſent to Lamballe 
for aſſiſtance. Cliſſon and Beaumanoir accordingly joined them, and they were on the 
point of reducing the fortreſs, when the duke of Brittany, being apprized of their mo- 


tions, raiſed the ſiege of Saint-Brieux, and haſtened to its relief. Cliſſon was em- 
3 ployed 


- 
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ployed in giving orders for a general aſſault, when news was brought him that the 
Engliſh had advanced within two leagues of his camp. He immediate ly gave orders to 
retreat, and fled with precipitation to Kimperlay, whither he was followed by the 
duke, who inveſted the place, and took every precaution to prevent his enemy from 
eſcaping. The ſiege was preſſed with vigour ; and not a day was ſuffered to paſs with- 
out ſome deſperate attack. The Engliſh reſolved to take the place, or periſh in the at- 
tempt ; they hated in Cliſſon, not the valiant foe, whoſe courage, while it renders him 
formidable, commands the reſpect of his enemies, but the ſavage barbarian, who, de- 
lighting in blood, becomes an object of deteſtation to every friend of humanity. Cliſſon 
and his aſſociates, knowing. their ſituation to be deſperate, and that if taken they 
would meet with the puniſhment due to their crimes, defended themſelves with intre- 
pidity, but finding all reſiſtance uſeleſs, and deprived of all hopes of relief, they at 
length aſked to capitulate. The duke, however, inſiſted on their ſurrendering at. dif- - 
cretion, and granted them a ceſſation of arms for a week, that they might have time 
to conſider of his demand. This ſhort armiſtice was on the point of expiring, when 
two noblemen arrived in the duke's camp with the news of the truce, concluded at 
Bruges, in which the duchy of Brittany was expreſsly included; he was therefore under 
the en 4 W the 8 and Cliſſon el ee 


During this interval of 1 Charles paſſed an edit, which "2 cauſed 1910 3 
in parliament, fixing the majority of the kings of France at their entrance into their 
fourteenth year, contrary to the regulation of Philip the Hardy, which continued their 

minority till they had attained fourteen complete“. Charles was led to the adoption 
of this meaſure, as well from a | recolletion of. che inconveniences he had himſelf 
experienced during the captivity of his father, from the too long continuance of his 
minority; as from moti ves of a perſonal nature. His conſtitution, naturally weak, 
was greatly impaired by inceſſant. attention to , buſineſs, but ſtill. more by the effects of 
the poiſon which had been adminiſtered to him by the king of Navarre, while he was 
dauphin. The tender years-of his eldeſt ſon. Charles gave him very ſerious ingyictude, 28 
he was alarmed at the idea of leaving him expoſed to the mercy of the dukes ot Anjou, 
- Berry, and Burgundy, with the dangerous extent of whoſe ambition he appears to haye been 
perfectly acquainted. In order to avert the evils which his penetration, enabled him 
to foreſee, he paſſed this ordonnance, in the month of Auguſt, 1374. After ſpeaking of 
che reſpec̃t and love of the people for the ſacred [perſons of their Kings; he obſerves— 
% That, in all times, ſubjects have obeyed, with greater chearfulneſs, the immediate 
orders of their ſoyereign, than the commands of ſuch as have only poſſeſſed the 
temporary authority of regent. F rom examples taken from hiſtory, | both ſacred. and 
obs POO as well as from the annals of our own kingdom, we may be eta, that 


ll 


44 Conf, * Ordonnances. Du Tillet. Recusil des Qrdoanances Tresor es Chartres. 
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«: that: Providence which keeps an inceſſant watch over the conduä of ſtates generally 
«: endows with * and premature judgment ſuch as are deſtined to govern their 
e fellow - creatures. — This aſſertion, from the mouth of a monarch, betrayed an un- 
common portion of vanity and preſumption; generally applied, its injuſtice muſt be 
evident; and in referring, for proof, to the annals of France, prior to the preſent period, 
Charles was ſingularly unfortunate : what he adds, however, is juſt and pertinent 
The children of ſovereigns are entruſted, from their earlieſt infancy, to the care of 
_ «©: perſons diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom and virtue; and as the moſt ſcrupulous atten- 

<< tention is paid to their education, it is not ſurpriſing that princes Thoujd make a. 
* more rapid progreſs than the ny of their ſubjeQs. 5 


"The aba of the kings of France had, ſince the firſt eſtabliſhment of the mo- 
narchy, experienced ſeveral variations, but all proceeding from the ſame principle. The 
period of their majority was determined by their ability to ſupport the fatigues of mi- 
litary ſervice. The arms of the carly Franks were extremely light, and they always 
- fought on foot; their children, of courſe, were able to bear them when very young; 
hence their majority was fixed at the completion of their fifteenth: year. Childebert 
the Second was not older when Gontran declared him of age by putting a javelin in 
his hand, according to the cuſtom of the times, in preſence of the national aſſembly. 
The mode of waging war changed during the ſecond race; the armies were almoſt 
wholly compoſed of cavalry, and the complete armour worn by the men required the 
ſtrength: of maturity to ſupport : the majority therefore was protracted till the age of 
twenty-one. This cuſtom ſubſiſted when the king paſſed his edict; but he knew, from 
. 2 a monarch * be able to govern his kingdom without fighting. 


This year oY the appanage of Lewis, the king's ſecond "6 was fixed at twelve 
thouſand livres a year, in land, in addition to which he was to receive, when at age, 
the ſum of forty thouſand livres, for the eſtabliſhment of his houſhold. The king, at 
the ſame time, ſettled the marriage-portions of his daughters. The eldeſt, the princeſs 
Mary, was to have one hundred thouſand livres, beſides furniture, cloaths, and jewels, 
- ſuitable to her rank. The other princeſſes were to haye, each of them, ans thouſand. 
livres, with furniture, &e.. 


When he had thus Oo his my . he N to take the neceſſary mean 


45 At this time, the mark of ſilver Jene 
thouſand livres, would be equal to one of a hundred and twenty thouſand, now that the mark of filver is worth 
fifty; livres. Villaret. And when the difference in the prices of every article of conſumption be conſidered, 
which, by the beſt computation, appears to be as five to one, the prince's ſettlement was equal to fix hundred 
thouſand livres, or about cry Fab thouſand pounds ſterling, 


* 


ſures 
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fares for the ſafe government of the kingdom at his death. He conferred the office of 
regent on his elder brother the duke of Anjou, and, in caſe of his deatſi or abſence, tlie 
duke of Burgundy was appointed to ſucceed him-; no notice whatever being taken of 
his ſecond brother, the duke of Berry, with whoſe conduct the king was diſpleaſed. 
The powers of the regent, which had been, hitherto, unlimited, now received certain 
modifications; among other reſtraints, he was prohibited from alienating the domains 
of the crown, under any pretext. whatever. The duke took a folemn oath. to obſerve. 
all the'conditions IN on him. 


As the regent was exempted from giving any account of his adminiſtration, wherr 
his power expired, the king entruſted the guardianſhip of his children, and the care of 
the public revenue to the queen, aſſiſted by the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon; and, 
in caſe of her death, the two prinoes were to take that important truſt upon themſelves ;. 
he ordered, at the ſame time, that the ſurplus of the revenue, after defraying all ne- 
ceſſary expences, ſhould: be depoſited in the hands of Bureau de la Riviere, the firſt 
chamberlain, to be paid: to the king, as ſoon as he ſhould come of age. A council was 
appointed to aſſiſt the queen and the two princes, compoſed of the archbiſhops of 
Rheims and Sens; the biſhops of Laon, Paris, Auxerre, and Amiens; the abbots of 
Saint-Denis and: Saint-Maixant; the eount of Tancarville, chamberlain of France, 
or the chamberlain for the time being; the eonſtable du Gueſclin-; John, count of Har- 
court; John, count of Sarrebruche; Simon, count of Brenne ; Enguerrand, Lord of 
Coucy; Oliver de Cliſſon; the lords of Sancerre and Blainville, mareſchals of France; 
Ralph de Reyneval; William de Craon; Philip: de Maizieres; Peter de Villars, grand 
maitre d'hotel. to the king; Peter d' Aument, and Philip de Savoiſy, chamberlains; 
Arnaud de Corbie; and Stephen de la Grange, preſidents of the parliament ; Philbert 
de VEſpinaſſe;; Thomas de Boudenay, and John de Rye, knights; Richard, dean- of: 
Beſangon ; Nicolas Dubois, and Evrard de Tramagon, councillors ; Nicholas Braque, 
John. Bernier, Bertrand Duclos, Philip d'Augier, Peter du Chaſtel, and John Paſ- 
tourel, maſters: of accounts; John le Mercier, general of the aids; John d' Ay, advo- 
date in the court of parliament; and of fix citizens of Paris, to be choſen by the queen 
and princes. This council, compoſed of the principal men of the three orders of the: 
ſtate, was well calculated to balance the power of the regent, in caſe he ſhould incline: 

to abuſe it. The queen, princes, nobility, prelates, ane chief officers of the Rates, ſwore 
to. obſerve theſe regulations.. 


| Theſe ordonnances contain veſtiges of tlie ancient cuſtom of France, which adinitted 
of two ſorts of adminiſtration; one of which related ſolely to the king's perſon, and the 
other to the government of the kingdom; as, in the feudal laws, guardianſbip, which only 
extended to the care of the ward's perſon, was diſtinguiſhed from the baillie, which in- 
cluded the care and management of his eſtate. Blanche, mother to Saint Lewis, was- 

D d2 the 
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the firſt, who united the office of regent with that of guardian , which have never been 
F ſeparated ſince the time of Charles the Wiſe. - But the arrangements now planned by 
that monarch never had effect; ſome of them were overturned by the death of the 
queen; and the edict concerning the majority of future monarchs met with obſtacles 
in the ambition of the princes, and in the miſunderſtanding which prevailed between 
them; and although it was confirmed by Charles the Sixth, when he came of age, yet it 
did not acquire the force of a fundamental law: till mM after. 


A. D. 378 ti to 1377. ] ns Cher attempts were now made to effect a peace be- 
tween France and England; but the pretenſions of the rival monarchs were ſo widely 
oppoſite, that it was impoſſible to reconcile them. Charles had the modeſty to demand 
the reſtitution. of fourteen hundred thouſand livres, which had been paid towards his 
father's ranſom, and the demolition of the citadel and the fortifications of the town of 
Calais. Edward, on his ſide, inſiſted that the terms of the treaty of Bretigny ſhould 
be fully enforced. The king, by the advice of his council, declared theſe conditions 
inadmiſſible, being directly contrary to the oath which he had taten an his acceſſion to the 
throne... A curious kind of oath! it muſt be acknowledged; ſince, having previouſly 
ſworn, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to obſerye the treaty of Bretigny, it neceſſarily im- 
poſed on him the obligat ion of incurring the guilt-of perjury! All, therefore, that 
| the pope's legates (for the conferences had been opened. at the ſolicitation of his holi- 

nefs) could nin, was a er ne of the ant to the firft 8 1 1377. 

All be taxes 1 had bran apt ag the war Kit cofititned to be! levied; 
and Charles having, by this means, filled his coffers, began to provide for the future 
| ſecurity of the kingdom, by encreaſing his navy, which had been almoſt wholly. neg- 
leRed, fince the reign of Saint Lewis. The advantage of a powerful fleet had been 
fully demonſtrated during the late conteſt, when that of Spain had fruſtrated the plans 
of the Engliſh for the recovery of their continental poſſeſſions, A number of veſſels 
wete accordingly conſtructed on the coaſt of Normandy ; and edifts were publiſhed 

for preſerving the 8 7 which e ge end timber "es: TR them, from ons 


The ether of the crown were hon merci by the death of Phitig, . of Or- 
leans, who expired in September, 1376 This prince, who was the king's paternal 
uncle, had married Blanche of France, the poſthumous daughter of Charles the Fair. 
Charles immediately re-annexed the duchy of Orleans to the crown, and took every 
means in his power to prevent its future alienation; but his commands, on this occa- 
i were no en en than e e with en to the regency. 


e Cnr, de Hi Frm fg ge. | e Trefor des einn reg 09. p26. Recueil 
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At this period the Engliſh ſuſtained an irreparable loſs in the death of their favourite, 
the prince of Wales; who, after a lingering illneſs. died at the palace of Weſtminſter, 
on the eighth of June, 1376, in the forty ſixth year of his age, to the inexpreſſible 
ſorrow of his father, and the moſt ſincere regret of the whole nation, which had flat- 
tered itſelf with the pleaſing proſpect of enjoying, 1 his future e get an 


e ſeries of 11 arger and , Burn 


The mind of this illuſtrious fr was endued with that 3 8 of vir- 
tues which conſtitute perfect heroiſm. In valour and military {kill he was equalled by 
few; and excelled by none; yet his courage, though impetuous, was tempered with hu- 
manity, and his victories, though fplendid, never tranſported. him beyond the bounds 
of moderation. He knew how to blend the dignity of a prince with the courteſy! of a 
friend, and by his amiable and endearing qualities, no leſs than by his more ftriking 
endowments, he acquired and deſerved univerſal reſpect and eſteem. His inconfiderate 
engagement with Pedro the Cruet—a fault which carried its puniſhment along with DE 
it—and, his unjuſtifiable ſeyerity to the treacherous inhabitants of Limoges, are the only | 
flaws to be found in a character, not leſs ſplendid than any which the annals of ancient 
or modern times can preſent... The death of Edward was deeply lamented even by his 
enemies; and Charles himſelf, whoſe eſteem for valour and merit was generally pro- 
portioned to the advantages he derived from them, honoured his memory with every 
mark of reſpect; he ordered a funeral ſervice to be performed, in the chapel belonging 
to his palace, at which he aſſiſted, necortjianicd 8 all the great men of the sam. 


The king of Bi w e his fon abode; a year, . 1 expired at his Pein „ 
Shene, in Surry, on the twenty-firft of June, 1377 ; leaving his throne to Richard, for - 
to the Black Prince, who was accordingly crowned in leſs than a month ves] the death. 


of his en 


As the truce was now b Charles . the de Nee e 
for rene wing the war with Eng land. He therefore ſet five armies on foot at the ſame 
ume; and his troops purſued their conqueſts, almoſt without oppoſition, while a French 
fleet, under the command of John de Vienne, admiral of France, ravaged the Engliſli 
coaſts, burnt the towns of Rye, Haſtings, Portſmouth, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, and 
defeated 'a body of men whom the prior of Lewes had Bae, n, "1 the 


view of putting a RPA to-their depreciation 


The F rench had hitherto 8 fach little e in a EAI gs the e 
V ho commanded their fleets were not holden in that degree of eſtimation, which the 
importance of their office ſeemed to require. The navy flouriſhed during the reign of * | 1 
Charlemagne, but was wholly neglected by his ſuccefſors. © The firſt monarchs of the 8 | 


third race, poſſeſſing but few maritime Provinces, had no occaſion for naval forces; 
little 


* 
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Btrfe attention, therefore, was paid to ſſlip- building till the time of the cruſades: Flie 
almoſt inceſſant wars which aſterwards broke out between France and England com- 
pelled the French to make efforts: for diſputing withitheir rivals the empire of the ſea. 
Numerous fleets: were then ſeen to iſſue from their ports; but they were chiefly com- 
poſeckof trading veſſels; the owners of which were obliged to lend them to the king, in 
time of war, for a ſtipulated ſum. Beſides this reſource, the Caſtilians and Genoeſe, then, 
deemed the moſt ſ{Kilful mariners in Europe, were called to their aſſiſtance. The French. 
and Engliſi courted with avidity the alliance of theſe powers; and the mercenary 
' fhuadrons of Genoa alternately fought for both nations. Charles was the firſt of the 
French monarchs of the third race, who formed a plan for having a fleet of his own. 
With this view, he ordered a great number of veſſels. to be built in the ports of Nor- 
mandy, folely forthe purpoſe of war *. Theſe were conſiderably: larger than thoſe which 
were generally-uſed; thougly they were not to be compared, either for ſize or conve- 
' nience, with the ſhips of the preſent times. Indeed, a modern veſfel, of a middle ſize, 
could not have entered the beſt harbour the French then poſſeſſed 9. The largeſt veſſels 
were called gallies;; they were worked with oars- and fails5®, and ſupplied with low 
towers, whence ſtones and other miſſile weapons were thrown on the enemy; they 
had alſo neceffary machines for grappling and Boarding. Fo the prow was fixed a 
tong thick poſt, caſed with iron, for the purpoſe of cruſhing the ſides of the enemy's 
thips. There were other veſſels, which, though ſmaller in bulk, ſtood higher in the 
water; theſe were never worked with oars unleſs when it was attempted to gain the 
wind, in time of action; large ſhips were uſed for tranſporting the men at arms, called 
huiſſiers, from the buys, or door, through which. the. horſes were admitted. 


An army aſſembled by the duke of Burgundy, on the frontiers of Picardy, was deſtined 
to form the fiege of Ardres, a town of great importance, which capitulated after an ob- 

ſtinate defence; as did the fortreſs of Ardiwich, and the caſtle of Vauclinguen. The re- 
duction of theſe three places reſtrained the depredations of the garriſons of Calais and. 
Guines, which had been accuſtomed to ravage the neighbouring provinces, extending 
| their incurſions to-the gates of Boulogne, St. Omer, and. Therouenae; 


The duke of e es equally ſueceſtful in the ſouthern parts of the kingdom; 
where he reduced all the towns and fortreſſes which ſtill remained in poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh, except Bayonne and Bourdeaux ; while the lord of Cliſſon completed the 
ſubjection of Brittany, leaving only to its lawful ſovereign the ſingle town of Breſt; 
which was likewiſe inveſted by the French. During theſe operations, the king of France 
Bad the honour to receive in his capital the emperor Charles the Fourth, and his ſon 


„ chambre des Comtes, Mémorial d. fol. 176. Villaret. 80 Hiſt. de la Milice Frangoiſe, t. 2. 
| = Wen- 
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Wenceſlaus, king of the Romans. The emperor, well pleaſed with the reception he ex- 
rienced, created the dauphin DO of . and ceded to him the caſtle of. 


e 
8 in that province. 


Soon fins the departure of his uncle, Charles had the misfortune. to loſs his queen, 
Jane of Bourbon, who, after giving birth to a princeſs, had the imprudenee, contrary. 
to the advice of her phyſicians, to bathe; ſhe had no ſooner entered the bath; than ſhe- 
was ſeized with a diſorder that terminated: her exiſtence, in a few days, leaving the 
nation, by whom ſhe was juſtly beloved, to deplore her loſs. 


While the king was W his Cn for the death of this amiable princeſs, he 
was alarmed by ſecret intelligence of a deſign againſt. his own life. Suſpicions imme- 
diately fell upon Charles the Bad, who had lately ſent his ſon to the court of France 
to negociate a treaty with the king; but that youthful prince was a ſtranger to the 
iniquitous projects of his father, and his conduct during the inveſtigation of this dark tranſ- 
action ſerved to diſplay his innocence and virtue. On the apprehenſion of James du 
Rue, chamberlain to the king of Navarre, the ſuſpicions were confirmed, and it appeared 
on the trial, that that monarch had endeavoured to bribe a Jewiſh phy ſician, named: 
Angel, a native of the iſle of Cyprus, to poiſon. the king ; but. the Jew refuſing to be 
concerned in ſuch an infamous plot he cauſed him to be thrown into the ſea. He then 
ordered a ſubtle poiſon to be prepared, under his own inſpection, by a female Jew; and 
entruſted it to a valet- de- chambre, who was to gain acceſs to the palace, by. means of a 
relation who held a poſt in the king's kitchen, and there wait for. a: favourable oppor- 
tunity to adminiſter it. On the diſcovery of this plot, Charles immediately gave orders 
to ſeize all the places belonging to the king of Navarre, in Normandy; and at the caſtle 
of Bernay one of that monarch's ſecretaries was taken- and brought to Paris. This 
man, whoſe name was Peter du Tertre, underwent. a. cloſe examination, but though he 
was privy to all the political manceuvres of his maſter, all of which tended. to diſturb 
the tranquillity of France, yet he perſevered in declaring his total ignorance of that 
plot which was now the. ſole object. of inveſtigation. As a priſoner of war, Charles 
could poſſibly have no other pretext for bringing him to trial; he was, however, con- 
demned, together with du Rue, to ſuffer decapitation, and the ſentence was publickly 
executed in the market-place at Paris. Villaret; indeed, attempts to juſtify the execu- 
tion of du Tertre, by obſerving that he was a native of France; but ſo was du Rue, 
according to the manuſcript. he. quotes, where they are both comprehended under the 
general appellation of Traitors; though he acknowledges that they. were not both ex 
ecuted for the ſame crime. At all events, du Tertre had been 2hree-and-twenty years in 
the ſervice of the king of Navarre ; and his execution can only be aſcribed to a princi-- | 
ple of revenge, unworthy a monarch. | 


* 
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A. D. ee While the duke of Anjou was employed in depriving Charles the 
Bad of the lordſhip of Montpellier, and of all the places he poſſefled in Languedoc, 
the duke of Burgundy and the conſtable du Gueſclin were fent to ſeize upon his Nor- 
man poſſeſſions; and as the Navarreſe governors made an obſtinate reſiſtance, the king 
himſelf went to Rouen to ſuperintend and direct the military operations. All his towns 
and fortreſſes, however, were at length reduced and diſmantled, except Cherbourg, 
which he ſoon after delivered to the Engliſh, in N of a ſmall ſupply of 
dag with. which they agreed to furniſh him. 


The Engliſh had not been hs in poſſeſſion of Cherbourg before it was inveſted by 
du Gueſclin. But the ſtrength of its fortifications, and its numerous garriſon, enabled 
it to reſiſt every attack. Though the ſiege was preſſed with all poffible vigour and 
activity, the conſtable was unable to make the ſmalleſt impreflion on the place; and 
after a ſucceſsful ſally, in which the beſiegers took his brother, Oliver du Gueſclin, 
priſoner, he was compelled to baron the ba and conduct his troops into win- 
ter quarters. | _ - 


ei; theſe amade in Normandy, the duke of Lancaſter had fitted out a 
ts and ſailed with a body of troops, to the aſſiſtance af the duke of Brittany. He laid 
ſiege to Saint Malo, a place of great ſtrength, and after remaining ſome time before the 
town, perpetually haraſſed by the garriſon on one ſide, and by the French on the other, 
he was forced to imitate the conduct of du Gueſclin, with regard to Cherbourg, and 
return to England. Thither he was ſoon followed by the duke, who concluded a treaty 
with the court of London, and obtained a promiſe of more effectual aſſiſtance, on con- 
dition of delivering the port of Breſt to the Engliſh. ' By the ceſſion of this place, the 
Engliſh became poſſeſſed of the four On _ in the ee, Cher- 
—_ Breſt, and nner. PE 


10 e reduction of this laſt . the ling had 8 the duke of Anjou to 
levy a general tax upon the inhabitants of Guienne; but the war which had broken 
out in Brittany and Normandy prevented the execution of the plan. The duke, 
however, had received the produce of the tax, which he appropriated to his own uſe; 
His infatiate thirſt after wealth rendered him indifferent to the means of procuring it. 
The inhabitants of Montpellier, incenſed at this inſtance of oppreſſion, revolted, ſeizcd 
the duke's officers, and put them to death. Eighty perſons are ſaid to have fallen 
victims to the rage of the populace. The duke, collecting a body of troops, haſtened 
to quell the inſurrection; but the tumult had ſubſided before he reached the town, and 
he repentant citizens, proſtrate on the ground, implored his mercy. He condemned 
them to loſe their privileges, their univerſity, their archives, and municipal juriſdiction; 


to forfeit one half of all their property; to pay a ine of one hundred and twenty 
. thouſand 


Be 
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| thouſand livres; to found a church; and to demoliſſi the gates, walls, and fortifications: 
of the town. Six hundred of the citizens. were alſo condemned to loſe theig lives; two 
hundred to be beheaded; two hundred to be hanged; and two hundred to be burnt; and 
their poſterity was doomed to ſervitude and perpetual infamy. But from the execution 
of this inhuman ſentence the duke Was, fortunately for himſelf, diſſuaded, though with 
great difficulty, by the cardinal d'Albani, and a Dominican friar, who expatiated, with. 
. ſucceſsful energy, on the forgiveneſs of injuries, ſo ſtrongly inculcated by the Saviour of 
the world. All the puniſhments were remitted, _—_ the pecuniary fine, and a farther 
exaction of 11x thouſand livres, for expences. ; 5 


The ſame cauſes did not producc the fame effects i in the other. parts of France; for 
though the king continued to levy all the burdenſome taxes which had been impoſed for 
fupporting the war againſt the Engliſh, no murmurs of diſcontent were heard; the 
people ſuffered him quietly to accumulate riches for the gratification of his favourite 
paſſion the augmentation of the patrimony of the crown. He now purchaſed the 
lordſhip of Creil, from Beatrice of Bourbon, queen of Bohemia; the county of Dreux, 
from the viſcount of Thouars; and the town and county of Pezenas, with a part of the: 
ancient diſtri of Beziers. He likewiſe baught of the archbiſhop of Rheims, the lord- 
mips of Mouzen and Beaumont-en-Argonne, the former of N it was expreſsly 
ſti pulated, was to be holden in as han | 


Various opinions have prevailed as to the nature of the tenure in W fla nt, It 
is probable that when the confederated Barbarians, known by the name of Franks, in- 
vaded Gaul, as a perfect equality prevailed among them, each had an immediate pro- 
perty, and abſolute dominion, in the land which fell to his lot; a property which he 
tranſmitted to his ſucceſſors. The lordſhips thus holden were different from the pre- 
carious poſſeflions of beneficiaries who held of the prince, and were ſubje& to military 
ſervice, homage, and other marks of dependence. Numerous privileges having been 

conferred, from motives of policy, on the vaſfals of the prince, moſt of thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſſed lands in Franc-Aleu haſtened to renounee an onerous independence, in order to- 
become vaſſals of the king** ; thus changing, as it were, the very nature of their poſ- 


_ | feſſions. For this purpoſe they delivered up their lands to the ſovereign, and received 


them from him as fiefs of the crown. This title of vaſſal, in the ſequel, became ſo 
common, that all diſtinctions ceaſed, by being diffuſed over the whole nation. The 
| abſolute independence of lordſhips muſt then have been conſidered as advantageous ; 
| TOY 18. of any extent, holden in Frauc-Aleu, were to be found ; but the ſmall 12 228712 | 


* 1 _ Mem, de Litte. 52 8 Eſprit des Loix, I. XXI. 8 
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that remained was ſufficient to ſhew the veſtiges of the moſt ancient tenure that ex- 
iſted among the founders of the French monarchy 53, 


- Numerous attempts have been made in France, at different times, to ſhorten the 
| duration of law-ſuits 5*; but the hydra of chicane has always found means to elude the 
Kill and foreſight of the moſt prudent legiſlators ; ſo that every ſcheme for deſtroying 
her, however eaſy i in ſpeculation, has conſtantly been found impracticable, when at- 
tempted to be put in execution. Thus when an effectual cure was impoſſible, pallia- 
tives alone could be adminiſtered. When the ancient form of trial was replaced by a 
new ſyſtem of juriſprudence, the embarraſſment in reconciling different laws and 
cuſtoms encreaſed to ſuch a degree, that, when any one was ſo unfortunate as to be 
engaged in a law-ſuit, loſt in a labyrinth of forms, he was obliged to have recourſe to 
an interpreter who was better verſed in a language which he himſelf could no longer 
underſtand. Hence aroſe an infinite number of ſubaltern miniſters, who were more 
intereſted in obſcuring the rights of the citizens than in defending them. Paris, and 
all the other towns in the kingdom, were over-run with ſolicitors. Theſe armies of 
practitioners, which ſpread themſelves over the different juriſdictions, laid ſiege to the 
tribunals, puzzled the judges under the pretence of inſtructing them, and, by the means 
of pompous declarations and written memorials, diſcovered the art of perpetuating the 
reign of iniquity, To diminiſh the number of thoſe peſts of ſociety was deemed the 
beſt mode of remedying an evil, which had become an object of univerſal complaint; 
the king therefore paſſed an edict, by which the number. of attornies in the juriſdiction 
of the Chatelet, which was moſt infeſted with them, w was limited to forty. 1 


Towards the concluſion of this year, the king ſent a reinforcement of troops to all 

the fortreſſes in the vicinity of Cherbourg, and ordered William de Bordes to enter the 

.Cotentin, and keep the garriſon in awe. Des Bordes accordingly fixed his quarters at 

Montbourg, and from thence continued to ſcour the neighhouring country. About 

| the ſame time, Sir John Harleſton ſailed from. Southampton, with three hundred men 

; at arms, and the ſame number of archers, and landed at Cherbourg, where being joined 
_ by a part of the garriſon, he took the field; and meeting with des Bordes a deſperate 
action enſued. The two commanders, each armed with his battle-axe, diſplayed equal 
1 — e long Rae g's noe once thrown | to the ground, 


33 | Villares, t. x. p. 42 5, . But though Sn helden in D as here deſcribed by Villaret, were 
perfectly allodial, as indeed the term Aleu implies; yet, from the terms of the deed of conveyance for the lordſhip of 
Mouzon, one might naturally be led to ſuppoſe that it was holden by a tenure reſembling the tenure in Fee 
in libera Elzemoſyna ; for the deed ſays, (“to be holden in Franc-Aleu, fans reconneiſſance di aucum Seigneur Temporel ;” 
which certainly ſeems to imply a kind of ” 827855 tenure, ſubject to THE divine ſervice which diſtinguiſhed the tenure 
in n 

54 Livre ouge vieux du Chitelet, fol. 85. R. Recueil des Ordonnances, 
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and, but for the timely aſſiſtance of Sir Geoffrey Worſtee 55, muft have been killed; 
but having recovered his arms, he renewed the attack with additional fury, and being 
ably ſeconded by his officers and men, he obtained, after an obftinate conteſt, a complete 
victory over the French, every one of whom was either killed or taken. Des Bordes 
was HITS the priſoners. | | 


Fj ſoon as the king was informed of this difaſter, he fent a freſh body of troops to 
take poſſeſſion of Montbourg, under the command of the lord of Bremailles. But the 
Engliſh maintained the fuperiority they had acquired; and as Charles had another 

project in view, he ſoon ordered his troops to evacuate the Cotentin ; and the inhabi- 
tants being, by this means, expofed to the mercy of the Engliſh, they all left their 

houſes, and taking their families with them, fixed their refidence in ſome other part of 
the kingdom ; ſo that the Cotentin, one of the moſt fertile diſtricts in the province, 

became wholly depopulated. 


We have had frequent acaſolls to obſerve, that an extent of territory” appears to have 
been the principal object of Charles's ambition; in the attainment of which juſtice was 
too often ſacrificed to policy. He had long been anxious to obtain the important pro- 
vince of Brittany, and the enmity of the duke, whom he had conſtantly perſecuted, was 
deemed a fufficient plea for depriving him of his lawful patrimony. The treaty of 
Guerrande was as little reſpected as that of Bretigny ; having ſecured, as he imagined, 
the attachment of the Breton nobility, he thought that the mere > Ggnification of his in- 
tent was ſufficient to annex the duchy te to his crown. | 


On the twentieth of 1 1378; Montfort was cited to appear before the court of 
peers, in order to anſwer the charge of rebellion that was preferred againſt him. But 
in this caſe even the forms of juſtice, which Charles had been, hitherto, ſtudious to 
obſerve, were neglected; for the citation was not ſerved upon the duke, nor even ſent 
to Breſt, the only town that ſtill acknowledged his authority ; nor was it accompanied, 
as uſual in ſuch caſes, by a ſafe-conduct, the want of which e __ valſal from 
the REPORT: of TOR e BOOTY | 


The fourth of December was the day e for ha wk; ans on the ninth of 
the ſame month, the king held a bed of juſtice, at which all the peers of France were, 
of courſe, ſummoned to attend, though of the }ay-peers only the dukes of Burgundy and 
Bourbon, and the count of Etampes obeyed the fummons. The reſt of the aſſembly 
was compoſed of the fix eccleſiaſtical peers, different noblemen and prelates, who hap- 
Pte to be at are and the MARINES. of the HO Charles pleaded his own 
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cauſe; and after 1 the accuſations againſt Montfort, he propoſed that that prince 
ſhould be declared guilty of Leſe-majeſty, and incur the puniſhment due to ſuch a crime; 

and that, in conſequence thereof, the duchy of Brittany, as well as all other territories 

which he poſſeſſed i in the kingdom of France, ſhould be confiſcated and annexed to the | 
crown. It was not to be ſuppoſed that any oppoſition would be made to a ſentence 
propoſed by the monarch himſelf, but when judgment was on the point of being pro- 
nounced, an agent from the counteſs of Penthievre appeared, and oppoſed the proceed- 
ings. This oppoſition occaſioned ſome delay ; at length, however, Montfort was de- 
clared guilty of felony, and his territories were confiſcated, though an expreſs reſerya- 
tion was made, on the remonſtrances of the deputies from the counteſs of Penthicvre, 
in favour of the rights of the children of Charles of Blois. In ſupport of theſe pre- 
tenſions the deputies inſiſted on the inconteſtible right of Charles, which had been 
ackvowedged: and confirmed by the king of France himſelf, when he received the ho- 
mage of that prince, as duke of Brittany. They obſerved, that if the counteſs had 
been conſtrained, ſrom the neceflity of the times, to ſubſcribe to the treaty of Guerrande, 
that treaty, having never been faithfully fulfilled by Montfort, could not poſſibly ope- 
Tate as a bar to the claims of her children; that the king muſt recollect, that when- 
ever. ſhe had complained of the non-obſervance of the promiſes which had been made 
her, ſhe had been requeſted to ſuſpend her purſuits, till ſuch time as he could render 
them effectual, and been aſſured that he would take care to preſerve the rightsof her chil- 
dren; that the treaty of Guerrande, which ſhe had only accepted for the good of the 
- kingdom, could never be employed againſt her, much leſs againſt her poſterity ; that, 
prior to the concluſion of that treaty, ſhe had conveyed all her rights to her eldeſt ſon, 
a conveyance which was authorized by the cuſtom of Brittany ; that by the very terms 
of the treaty, the duchy was to deſcend to the houſe. of Blois, in default of heirs of 
that of Montfort, and that the duke, being condemned, and conſequently dead in law, 

ſhe de to be reſtored to-her rights, and to be declared ſovereign of Brittany. 


"Theſe reaſons, "> the legality of the proceedings againſt the duke of Brittany, 
were incontrovertible; conſequently Charles could not, conſiſtent with juſtice, reject 
the claims of the counteſs; but in this affair juſtice had no concern, the king was 
ſolely guided by intereſt, and whatever tended to thwart his ambition was certain to 
meet with no favourable reception. The peers, who aſſiſted at this bed of juſtice, 
pretended that they ought to be the ſole judges in a cauſe in which one of their body 
was the defendant, and not the king, who was a party in the cauſe ; and they required, 
in caſe they proceeded to condemn the duke of Brittany, that Charles ſhould grant 
them letters-patent, declaring that this trial ſhould never be conſidered as a precedent, 
nor be deemed prejudicial to their ancient ens king promiſed the letters, but 

never kept his word. 


As 
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As Charles had ſome reaſon to miſtruſt the zeal of his ſubjects in the proſecution. of 

a war which was generally conſidered as unjuſt, he was careful to ſtrengthen himſelf 

by forming connections with foreign princes and noblemen. To moſt of theſe he 

granted annual penſions, for which they were accuſtomed to perform military ſervice, 

and to furniſh a ſtipulated number of men. In the treaſury of the charters at Paris, 

there are an infinite number of written obligations of this nature, ſigned by warriours | 
of all ranks, from crowned heads down to ſimple knights, who were allured, by the RY 

gold of France, from the frontiers of Flanders, from Brabant, from the banks of the 
Rhine, and from the interior parts of Germany. This cuſtom, which had long obtained, 

offered but a feeble and precarious reſource to the ſtate, while the penſions occaſioned 

a heavy and certain -expence. Thoſe whaſe penſions were made chargeable on the 
_ treaſury did homage for them; but little reliance could be placed on vaſſals acquired by ._ 

dint of money. The introduction of theſe pecuniary fiefs could only be uſeful when 

confined within the limits of the kingdom. William, duke of Julliers and Gueldres, 

acknowledged himſelf the vaſſal of the king, to whom he did homage, ſwearing to 

ſerve him againſt all men, in conſideration of a perpetual penſion of ſeven thouſand 

livres; and his two fons followed the creme; of their father, for an annual gratification 
of two thouſand livres . | Z | 


The news of the proceedings againſt the duke was not received by the Bretons ſo 
favourably as the court had imagined 57. The people had begun to murmur, when 
Charles, who never loſt ſight of his project, ſent orders to the conſtable, de Cliſſon, 
Rohan, and Laval, to repair to Paris. As ſoon as they arrived, the king explained to 
them his conduct with regard to Montfort, ordered the ſentence by which he was con- 
demned and the duchy confiſcated, to be read in their preſence, and then declared his 
intention of ſending an army into Brittany, under the conduct of Lewis of Bourbon, 

* the mareſchal of Sancerre, John de Vienne, and Bureau de la Riviere. All this the 
Breton noblemen had expected, but nothing could exceed their aſtoniſhment when the 
king told them, that, relying on their affection and fidelity, he hoped they would make 
no difficulty in ſurrendering the fortified places in Brittany which they had in their 
poſſeſſion, in order that he might defend them from the attacks of the Engliſh. They 
were ſo ſtricken with this unexpected declaration, that they remained filent for ſome 
time, wholly at a loſs what anſwer to make; at length they replied, in general terms, 
« that they would do all that was poſſible to ſerve him. But this indefinite aſſurance was 
not deemed ſufficient, particularly as implicit ſubmiſſion had been expected; and to 
which it was intended to add the bbligation of a ſolemn oath. Cliſſon, however, was 
the only one of the four, who could be prevailed on to ſecond the intentions of the 
king. His implacable hatred to Montfort overcame every other conſideration, and in- 
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dnced him to make the promiſe required of him. It is not known how Du Guefclin | 
conducted himfelf on this occaſion ; though, as he did not diſplay his uſual alacrity in 
ſeeonding the projects of the king, his enemies took occafion from thence to render 
fidelity ſuſpected; their malevolent obſervations were attended to, and were the 
ö origin of that diſgrace which was more prejudicial to the intereſt of Charles, than in- 
jurious to the conſtable. | 


The ELL Tod an air of ſatisfaction, foreign from his heart, and was on the 
point of diſmiſſing the nobles; when the lord of Laval, who was couſin to Montfort, 
broke the ſilence which he had hitherto obſerved. He told Charles, that being related 
to Montfort, he could not poſſibly attend a council, afſembled for the purpoſe of de- 
priving him of his patrimony ; that he was ſorry the duke of Brittany had incurred his 
- diſpleaſure, but that what had hitherto paſſed did not appear to him ſufficient to warrant 
the proceeding to that extremity; he heſought his majeſty, therefore, to think well 
before he aCted, and to do nothing with precipitation, nor without proper advice. As 
to the reduction of the towns, he aſſured the king that he was able to defend what were 
under his care without the affiſtance of foreign troops. As Charles was evidently in- 
tereſted in ſoothing the nobility of Brittany, his policy led him to conceal his diſ- 
_ pleaſure at this ſpeech ; and he aſſured Laval and his companions that he would confirm 
all their privileges, and would bind himſelf and ſucceſſors in the obligation never to 
i rade the nee and immunities of the nobles and people of Brittany. | | 


TH few days after this 3 151 convened an Pn of the Breton nobility 
at his own houſe, when, after expreſſing his ſurprize at the king's propoſals, he added, 
« That knowing the prudence of that monarch, he never could have believed he 
% would have betrayed ſuch a want of circumſpeCtion ; that he ſeemed to think his 
&« affairs were in ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate, that his will muſt be received as law : that if 
ce the union ſo much deſired by the French council ſhould take place, all the battles 
&« they had fought to. preſerve their country from the Engliſh yoke would have been 
« fought in vain, ſince they would ſtill be reduced under the domination of a foreign 
«© prince; that their country would then become a province of France, a circumſtance 
-«« which muſt prove highly prejudicial to their liberty; that it was better to have a 
% duke to deal with than a king, fince kings always iſſued commands, whereas their 
„ dukes ſometimes deſcended to entreaties; that they ſhould recolle& by what means 
4 the ſovereigns of Brittany had been gradually led to reſign their native independence, 
t to become vaſſals of the crown ; that having firſt reduced them to that itate of ſub- 
t jection, the right was now aſſumed of treating them as criminals, in order to pro- 
&« ſcribe them, and to ſeize their territories.” He concluded by proteſting that it, was 
. his intention to oppoſe the king's deſigns to the utmoſt of his power, and that neither 
he nor any that e to him cle ever incur the e of having betrayed his 

| country, 
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country, his kinſman, or his lord. This ſpeech was highly applauded by the whole 
company. Du Gueſclin had not been invited to attend, not becauſe they doubted his 
fidelity, but the office of conſtable which he held was deemed ſufficient to exclude 
him from ſuch an affociation. Having taken a vow to remain true to their country, 
they ſeparated, with a determination to retire from, court leſt any attempt might be 
made to ſecure their perſons. They accordingly left Paris the next day, and repaired to 
Brittany, where the news of the king' s deſign, and the deciſions of the council, had 


been previouſly received. 


After the failure of this firſt attempt, it was eaſy to perceive that if the court of 
France could not engage ſuch of the nobles of Brittany as had been moſt favoured by 
the king, to ſecond their views, thoſe who had no ſuch motives for attachment would be 
{till leſs favourably diſpoſed. In fact the king's reſolution was no ſooner made public, 
than confederacies were formed in all quarters, as well of the people, as of the nobility; 
the members of which bound themſelves by an oath to preſerve inviolate zhe Ducal right, 
_ againſt all who ſhould attempt to take poſſeſſion of the duchy, without any other ex- 
ception of perſons, than of him who was, by birth, the lawful ſovereign thereof. The 
neceflary meaſures were taken for making a vigorous reſiſtance, in caſe of attack; a 
tribute of twenty ſols upon every hearth was levied to pay the troops; and general officers 
were appointed to command them. The public revenue was ſequeſtered in the hands 
of adminiſtrators ; and the Bretons, not contented with providing for the ſafety of the 
provinee, reſolved to recal their duke; a reſolution which was highly approved by the 
people, who determined to contribute, to the utmoſt of their power, to his complete 
reſtoration. It was with concern they obſeryed, that that part of the nobility which 
had engaged to ſupport the intereſts of the king againſt thoſe of Montfort, had, at 
the ſame time, deprived the province of the preſence of its ſovereign. Thus Charles, 
by encouraging an ambitious deſire of extending his domains, loſt, in a moment, the 
friendſhip of moſt of the partiſans which hispolicy or munificence had acquired ; and this 
defection effectually deprived him of thoſe ſervices, which, on other occaſions, he had 
a right to expect from them. Even the counteſs of Penthievre herſelf, though ſhe was 
attached to France by the firmeſt ties; though ſhe had the moſt powerful reaſons for 
hating Montfort, who had ſupplanted her family ; though ſhe was mother-in-law to the 
duke of Anjou, and was ſtill more connected with that prince by friendſhip than 
affinity nen her utmoſt efforts to diſconcert the projects of Charles. by 


* 


| Oe de Kaerimel, Euſtache de la Houſaye, and 5 lord of 6 6 TR | 
were appointed to wait on the duke, to aſſure him of the affection of the nobility and 
people, and to engage him to return to his dominions. Montfort, though agreeably 
ſurprized at a revolution which opened to him an entrance into the duchy, did not 
think it proper to place an implicit reliance on theſe firſt aſſurances of repentance and 


fidelity. In a matter of ſuch importance, he Jolly deemed precipitation imprudent. 
| He 


: 737 
He received the deputies with thoſe marks of kindneſs and diſtinction which the news 
of a change fo happy and unexpected deferved ; but, taught by experience, he declared, 
that notwithſtanding the confidence he repoſed in the affection of his ſubjects, which 
he conſidered as an infallible ſecurity for his ſpeedy re- eſtabliſhment, and his conviction 
of the fincerity of their promiſes, he was nevertheleſs determined to await till he ſaw a 
greater degree of certainty in the execution of ſo laudable a project. He charged them 
at their departure to exhort his ſubjects to perſevere in their good intentions; adding, 
that by their future conduct alone he ſhould judge of the ſincerity of their.attachment ; 
and that he flattered himſelf, if their return to their duty was as ſincere as they wiſhed 
to perſuade him it was, they would ve. anxious to make their actions correſpond to their 
ptofe ſſions. | 
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The deputies returned to Brittany with this anſwer; as found the people al- 
ready in motion in different parts of the duchy. The king had deferred the execution 
of his project till the ſpring; and the court, in the mean time, were ignorant of what 
was paffing in Brittany; they had only received information that various meetings were 
holden, the reſult of which was kept a profound fecret. A report had been propa- 
gated that the counteſs of Penthievre, difcontented with the ſentence of the court of 
_ " peers, was attempting to excite an inſurrection, and that people daily expected to ſee 
her ſon, Henry of Blois, at the head of an army, prepared to enforce the claims of his 
houfe. The duke of Anjou, deceived by theſe falſe rumours, wrote to his mother-in- 
law, in order to diſſuade her from the purſuit of fo dangerous a deſign ; but it is not 
known what anſwer ſhe made him. It is not likely ſhe fhould have conceived the pro- 
ject that was imputed to her, though it was highly probable that ſhe ſecretly favoured 
the party of Montfort. In fact it was more to her intereſt to have that prince duke of 
Brittany, finee as he had no children, ber fon had a fair chance of ſucceeding him, than 
to contribute to put the king of France in poſſeſſion of the patrimony of her anceſtors. 
She diſſembled, however, to the duke of Anjou, and to his invitation to meet him with 
ker ſon, ſhe replied, that the inhabitants of Dinan ' (where ſhe then reſided) poſitively 
declared that neither of them ſhould leave the Same unleſs ca were 5 

Ent, to enfure Their return 8. 


A. D. 1379.1 The lord of Bourbon, in the mean time, with the mareſchal de 
Sancerre, John de Vienne, and la Riviere, had, in obedience to the king's orders, joined 
the duke of Anjou, to whom the chief management of the enterprize was committed. 
The king's favourites exerted their influence to prevent the conſtable from be ing ap- 
pointed commander in chief, a poſt which, in this inſtance, be had evinced no anxiety 
to W He was ſent tlierefore into Brittany, with x” very ſmall body of troops, to 


— 
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rd thoſe towns. which: had: embraced the party of France; he accordingly fortified! 
Saint-Malo, where he remained during the commencement of the campaign. Whether 
Charles imagined-that he ſhould meet with but little reſiſtance, or whether he wiſhed to: 
ſound the diſpoſition. of the people before he ſeriouſly embarked in. an enterprize which. 
he, probably, began to conſider as. unjuſt, it is certain that his efforts were greatly 
diſproportioned to the importance of the undertaking. Thoſe whom he had entruſted, 
with the firſt execution of his orders entered Brittany, not as generals with troops ſuffi- 
cient to enforce the ſentence pronounced by the peers, but rather as commiſſioners. who. 
came to make a juridical ſeizure. Their weapons were taken not from the arſenals, but. 
from the chancery, of France ; for, inſtead of arms and ammunition, they were provided. 
with letters-patent, and confirmations. of privileges. They firſt repaired to Chanton- 
ceaux, in the hope of beginning their operations by taking poſſeſſion of Nantes, of 
which Amaury de Cliſſon, a relation of Oliver's, was the governor : but the inhabitants 
of that city formally declared that they would not ſuffer it to be ſurrendered to the. 
French. The commiſſioners, diſguſted by the ill luer of Io firſt attempt, im- 


mediately returned to the duke of Anjou. 


Cd eee at this period, have been ner th influence of infatuation; for, 
inſtead of attempting to conciliate the affections of the Bretons, by a mild and moderate 
conduct, he already treated them as a conquered people, by ſubjecting their country to the 
oppreſſive impoſt of the ſalt- gabelle, and other onerous exactions, which were levied in 
France, but from which Brittany was wholly exempted. Theſe exactions, the attempt 
to impoſe: which had been one of the principal cauſes of Montfort's diſgrace, were juſtly 
conſidered as ſtill more intolerable, on. the part of a. prigce whom the. people ae 


28 a aber, 


The Bretons 5580 fully determined to reſiſt theſe tyrannical efforts, new aſſociations 
were daily formed; troops were levied on all ſides; and deputies were again ſent to. 
Montfort, from. the nobility and principal towns, to preſs his immediate return to. Brit- 
tany. The conjuncture was too favourable to be neglected; Montfort, therefore, took 
leave of the Engliſh court, and embarked. at Southampton, accompanied by Sir Robert 
Knolles, Sir Hugh Calverly, Sir Thomas Percy, and ſome other knights, with one 
hundred men at arms and two hundred archers. With: this trifliag force, but with the 
promiſe of more effectual aſſiſtance, he ſailed from England, and entered the mouth o the 

river Rance, near St. Malo, on the third of Auguſt, 1 379- | : 


The duke of Brittany had: "Res conſtrained to quit his dominions, from the defection 
of the nobility, the inſurrection of the towns and the almoſt general revolt of the pro- 
vince. Deprived of the patrimony of his anceſtors, and rendered, by the arts of his 
enemies, an object of averſion to his ſubjects, a ſpirit of reſentment for tlie loſſes he had 
ſuſtained, and that inward diſguſt which generally accompanies misfortune, tended ta 

Vor. It - 6 | aggrayate 
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aggravate the horrors of exile. During his long abſence, the minds of his ſuhjects had 
taken a different turn ; perſecution and revenge had given place to milder ſentiments; 
and, by a revolution not uncommon in the heart of man, the people, ever ſubject to 
extremes, ſuddenly paſſed from an averſion that appeared invincible to tranſports of affec- 
tion the moſt ſincere and enthuſiaſtic. They now regarded Montfort as a prince depoſed 
by violence, the victim of oppreſſion, the object of an unjuſt proſcription; they deplored 
the fate of Brittany, on the point of paſſing under a foreign yoke; and they reproached 
themſelves with their revolt, to which they aſcribed all the evils that threatened them, 
- evils which the preſence of their lawful ſovereign could alone avert. As ſoon as the 
news of his intended return was made public, an immenſe crowd of people, from all parts 
of Brittany, flocked to the banks of the Rance, and even plunged into the water, as if 
anxious to haſten the moment that was to reſtore them a prince whom they cheriſhed 
and eſteemed. As ſoon as the veſſel appeared in ſight, ſhouts of joy, and exclamations of 
tenderneſs, were heard on all ſides ; when it approached, the people proſtrated themſelves, 
and ftretched out their hands towards the duke, beſeeching him, with tears, to pardon 
their paſt errors; acknowledging they had been ſedured from their duty, and expreſſing 
their deteſtation of the authors of their revolt. This was certainly the happieſt day of 
Montfort's life, not even excepting that on which victory crowned him in the plains of 
Aurai. He aſſured the people of his affection, exhorted them to perſiſt in the ſame 
ſentiments, and told them they would ſoon find the difference between the mild a 
ment of a lawful Es and the oppreflive 985 of an n 


ey thing now feemed to combine in favour of Monſon; he had ſcarcely entered 
the Rance, when a part of the Spaniſh fleet appeared off St. Malo. The Caſtilians 
were endeayouring to intercept the tranſports, on board of which was a conſiderable 
ſupply of proviſions and ammunition, beſides the duke's treaſure ; and they were on the 
point of accompliſhing their object, when Sir Hugh Calverly, having firſt ſeen the prince 
in ſafety, compelled the pilot of his own ſhip to turn her head towards the enemy. In 
vain did the man remonſtrate on the temerity of the enterprize, and the magnitude of 
the danger; the threats of the intrepid Engliſhman were ſo dreadful, that he was forced 
to obey. When Calverly came up with the Spaniards, he attacked them with that 
deſperate fury which could alone balance the inequality of the conteſt : the Spaniards, 
ſurprized at an attack they had ſo little reaſon to expect, were thrown into confuſion, 
and ſoon abandoned the purſuit of the tranſports, which took that opportunity of 
haſtening into port, while the Engliſh archers engaged the attention of the enemy, by 
pouring in upon them a ſhower of arrows. As ſoon as Calverly ſaw his little fleet in 
ſafety he retreated in good- order, and went to receive the thanks and congratulations of 
Montfort, who (ſays the hiſtorian of Brittany) never forgot this important ſervice. 
This heroic action paſſed in fight of another illuſtrious ſpeCtator : Du Gueſclin, from 
the towers of St. Malo, beheld and admired the courageous conduct of Calverly, on whom 


be beſtowed, in preſence of his officers and denen, that commendat ion which his 
; / 
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valour deſerved. The vows which the conſtable's generoſity urged him to offer for 
the gallant warrior, ferved as an inſtrument of vengeance to his enemies, who were 


careful to en them to the king. 


— 


The duke repaired to Dinan, weir he received aſſurances of attachment, and offers of 
ſervice, from the principal nobility of the duchy Fhe conſtable of Rennes joined him with 
a body of troops ; and the example of that officer was imitated by the lords of Laval, Chaſ- 
tillon, and Montfort. The viſcount of Rohan, one of the moſt zealous partizans of 
Charles of Blois, haſtened to his aſſiſtance, at the head of four hundred lances. The 
counteſs of Penthievre had an interview with that fame Montfort whom, till then, ſhe 
had always regarded as an uſurper ; they conferred frequently together; and the fincere- | 
ly partook in the general joy which his return had oceaſioned in Brittany, Theſe 
favourable ſymptoms engaged the duke to declare, at the firſt aſſembly that was holden 
at Dinan, his intention of anticipating the French, by attacking them firſt ; a declara- 
tion which was received with unanimous applauſe. The nobles then ſeparated, in 
order to make the neceſſary preparations for fulfilling their promiſes : the town of Vannes 
was fixed upon for the rendezyous of the troops, while the prince viſited the different 
parts of his e and —_ encreafed 8 number of his e 


Whatever the hopes of Charles might have been at the commencement of this affair, 
be muſt now have perceived that he had totally alienated the affections of the Bretons, 
whom nothing but force could reduce to acknowledge his authority: but pride conti- 
nued the conteſt which ambition had begun; and the duke of Anjou received orders to 
approach the frontiers of Brittany, while the conſtable returned from St. Malo to Pon- 
torſon, where he endeavoured to collect a body of troops. But the duke of Anjou was 
more intent on promoting a reconciliation than on purſuing hoſtilities. The friends of 
du Gueſclin could not but blame that warrior for bearing arms againſt his country, and 
he himſelf felt a ſecret repugnance in diſcharging the duties of his office, as conſtable of 
France. He could have wiſhed that his valour had been employed againſt any one but 
the duke of Brittany ; he obeyed, however, the orders he had received, though the king 
foon put it out of his power to ferve him with effect. The good fortune of du Gueſclin, 
in attaining to the firſt dignity of the realm, had allured to his ſervice a prodigious 
number of noblemen, moſt of whom were 'his relations or friends, and all of them his 
countrymen. Many of theſe, as ſoon as war was declared againſt their ſovereign, 
reſigned their commiſfions in the French army, and haſtened to join their native ſtandard. 
The king, piqued at their defertion, publiſhed an ordonnance enjoining all the Bretons, 
who would not eſpouſe his cauſe, and take up arms againſt Montfort, immediately to 
quit his dominions. The conſtable, by this means, found himfelf abandoned by a great 
number of brave warriors, and officers of the greateſt merit. Cliſſon, indeed, remained, 
dut he himſelf was forſaken by thoſe very partiſans whom he imagined to be moſt firmly 


attached to him. The firſt proof of this defection he e on a ſecond attempt 
FfZ2 | which 
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which he made to get pollen of Nantes. He thought himſelf ſure of the attachment 
of. the inhabitants, but they ſoon convinced him of his error, by openly embracing the 
party of Montfort, and compelling him to leave the town with precipitation. Moſt of 
the towns in Brittany followed the example of Nantes : as the duke approached Rennes, 
the citizens went forth · in proceſſion to meet him, and received him with every poſſible 
demonſtration of j joy. Cliſſon having been refuſed admittance into Guerrande, and find- 
ing the whole province in arms, went to join the conſtable at Pontorſon, where the 
French troops that were deſtined for the invaſion of Brittany had aſſembled, . the 


_ dukes of * and Bourbon at their head. 


The rendezvous of the Breton army had been appointed at Vannes; and while it 
was collecting, John of Beaumanoir, with two hundred lances, penetrated into Nor- 
mandy, reduced ſeveral fortreſſes, ravaged the country with impunity, and returned 
loaded with booty; an advantage which, though trifling in itſelf, inſpired the duke 
with the moſt flattering hopes. When the troops had aſſembled at Vannes, he con- 
ducted them to Dinan, and from thence advanced to meet the enemy at Pontorſon. 
But on the news of his approach the French army immediately diſbanded, and the 
duke of Anjou found himſelf compelled to propoſe a truce for a month, which was 
accepted by Montfort. It was agreed that this interval of peace ſhould be employed 
in bringing about an accommodation, the terms of which were left to the arbitration 
of the duke of Anjou, the count of Flanders, the lords of Laval, Rohan, Montafilant 
and Beaumanoir. This compromiſe was ſigned by the counteſs of Penthievre, her 
ſon Henry, and the Breton lords 59. The duke of Anjou engaged to procure the king's 
conſent to ſubmit to the deciſion of the arbitrators. His promiſe was guaranteed by 
Charles of Navarre, the duke of Bourbon, and the conſtahle, but the king thought 
| er to diſavow it. From this epoch muſt the diſgrace of du Gueſclin be dated. 


It was not without reaſon that du Gueſelin, a he accepted the dignity of conſtable, 
beſought the king to ſhut his ears againſt any reports that might be raiſed to his pre- 
judice, and never to condemn him without a hearing. It would have been better for 
the monarch had he kept the promiſes which he then made; but he had admitted to his 

confidence a nobleman, who wiſhed · to monopolize his fayour, and who was conſe- 
quently anxious to effect the ruin of all ſuch as were likely to become his rivals. 
This was Bureau de la Riviere, a man on whoſe talents and merits hiſtory is ſilent ; we 

only know, that ſuch was the aſcendancy he acquired over Charles, that, deviating 
from his uſual ſyſtem of economy, that prince was led to diſplay his attachment to his 

; Ones by: the moſt liberal donations and extenſive grants. 
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La Riviere did not ſcruple to accuſe the conſtable of having ſecretly favoured the 
duke of Brittany; and Charles, who was weak enough to give credit to the accuſation, 
without enquiring into its truth, wrote an inſulting letter to du. Gueſclin, reproaching 
him with infidelity; on the receipt of which that nobleman. immediately reſigned his 
ſword of office, But his diſgrace was no ſooner known, than a- general murmur of in- 
dignation was heard throughout the kingdom; the nation appeared ſenſible that to his 
ſervices France had been indebted for her preſervation and glory. The princes of the 
blood, and all the principal nobility, who had witneſſed his military: exploits, remon- 
ſtrated with the king on the irreparable loſs which the ſtate was about to ſuſtain. 
Charles, convinced of his error, haſtened to repair it; he diſpatched the dukes of An- 
jou and Bourbon to Pontorſon ; and thoſe princes, with great 1 prevailed upon 


du Gueſclin to reſume his dignity. 


Ee ; 
The conſtable was now V recalled from Brittany, and ſent with a body of troops into- 
the ſouthern parts of France, which were much haraſſed by the incurſions of the Eng- 
liſh. When he took leave of the king, he could not conceal his ſatisfaction at being 
no longer obliged to make war againſt his countrymen. I entreat you Sire,” faid he, 
« to take what I am going to ſay in good part: I know not whether I ſhall return 
_ 4 from the place to which I am about to repair, as I am now old; but I beſeech you, 
with all humility, to make peace with the duke of Brittany, and to leave him at 
% peace, when he has once returned to his duty; for the warriors of that country 
% have done you good ſervice in all your conqueſts, and may again be of uſe to you, if 
« you chuſe to employ them.” Charles aſſured him that he had long thought of ter- 
minating the war, and only waited for an opportunity to do it with honour to himſelf. 


Du Gueſclin entered Guienne, and reduced ſeveral places of little importance. At the 
commencement of the enſuing campaign he paid a viſit to the duke of Bourbon, at Mou- : 
lins, who received him with that diſtinction which was due to his merit. He then 
croſſed the Bourbonnois, and entering Auvergne, laid fiege to Chateauneuf de Randan, + 

a ſmall fortreſs ſituated a few leagues from Mende, in the Geyaudan, between the ſources 
of the Lot and the Allier. The conſtable, who had taken an oath not to quit the place ſtill 
he had reduced the caſtle, preſſed the: fiege with extraordinary vigour, when he was 
attacked with a diſorder that was immediately judged to be mortal. He beheld the 
approach of death with that firmneſs and intrepidity, which never forſook him; and: 
fulfilled the ſacred duties of religion with the ſincere. piety of a good Chriſtian. Aſ- 
ſembling his warlike companions around him, he conſoled them for the Iofs they were 
about to ſuſtain, and only expreſſed his regret at his inability to recommend their ſer- 2 
vices, in a proper manner, to the king: he exhorted them, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to 
preſerve their fidelity; but, above all things, recommended them never to make war 
upon ſuch as had not arms in their hands; to ſpare the induſtrious peaſantry; and never 


to ſhed the. blood of. defeaceleſs old. men, of women or. of. children. He deeply re- 
gretted 


{ 
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gretted his not having adhered to theſe maxims in his youth. After taking his leave 
of them, he diſmiſſed them all but his old fellow-ſoldier, Oliver de Cliſſon—“ Mr, 
Oliver, ſaid the dying warrior, „I feel that my death is near at hand; and there. 

fore cannot ſay much to you. You will tell the king that I am greatly concerned 
« at not having ſerved him longer; more faithfully I could not; and if God had 
granted me time, I had ſtrong hopes of driving his enemies, the Engliſh, out of his 
% kingdom. He has faithful ſervants who will employ the ſame means as myſelf, 
« and you, Mr. Oliver, for the firſt: I beſeech you to take this ſword, which he gave 
„ me when he promoted me to the office of conſtable, and return it to him; he wel! 
„ knows how to diſpoſe of it properly, and to make choice of a worthy perſon. 1 re- 
„ commend my wife and brother to his care; adieu !/—I can ſay no more.” —Cliflon, 
the ſtern inflexible Cliſſon, felt his tears low, probably for the firſt time in his life; his 
grief deprived him of utterance, and he remained motionlefs by the fide of his dying 
friend, till the warrior breathed his laſt! On the news of his death, a general af- 
fliction prevailed throughout the camp; both officers and men deplored the loſs of their 
leader, their father, and companion ; even the enemy, who admired his courage, did 
juſtice to his memory. The ſingular honour they paid to his manes, deſerves to be 
recorded as a monument of generoſity, worthy the ages of heroiſm. 


The garrifen of Chateauneuf de Randan had promiſed to ſurrender the place to the 
conſtable, if not relieved within a ſpecific time; and though he was dead, they did not 
deem themſelves diſpenſed from the obſervance of their word. The Engliſh governor, 

followed by the whole garriſon, repaired to the tent of du Gueſclin, and bending before 
the coffin, laid the keys of the fortreſs at the feet of the dead warrior. 


It has been aſſerted by ſome hiſtorians, that du Gueſclin refuſed to re-accept the 
fword of conſtable, when preſſed by Charles to re- aſſume his dignity; but the aſſertion 
is evidently unfounded, as appears from his will, and the codicil annexed thercto, 

' which are ſtill extant, and are dated, the ninth and tenth of July, 1380, before Caſtel- 
Neuf de Randan, where he takes the title of conſtable of France. The corpſe was now 
conveyed, by the king's orders, to _ Ty of Saint Denis, where it was interred with 


| _ pomp. 


During this time the war had ik renewed in Brittany, and though Charles bad: at 
length, conſented to ſubmit to the deciſion of the count of Flanders, he had recourſe to 
his uſual arts of intrigue, and took advantage of a treaty which Montfort had con- 
cluded with the Engliſh, to excite,, once more, a ſpirit of revolt among his ſubjects. 
He alfo inſtigated pope Urban to threaten with excommunieation ſuch of the Bretons 
as ſhould admit the Engliſh forces into their towns or fortreſſes; and the infatuated 
people, thus awed by an intereſted prieſt, conſented to violate the oath of 9 ance 


uy had fo recently confirmed. 


of 


A. D. 
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A. D. 1380. ] At length the long-promiſed ſuccours ſrom England arrived at Calais, 
under the command of the duke of Buckingham, who began his march about the end 
of July, and proceeded through the Boulonnois and Artois to the river Somme, which 
he paſſed at Clery: then traverſing the Vermandois, the Laonnois, and the Soiſſonnois, 
the Engliſh entered the fertile province of Champagne, and committed the moſt dreadful - 
devaſtations in the environs of Rheims, where, in one week, they are ſaid to have 


reduced to aſhes no leſs than „ty villages. © But theſe deſtructive ravages were inſuf- 


ficient to induce Charles to deviate from that cautious policy which ever led him to 
avoid a deciſive action. The town of Vertus was next ſacked and burned; and the 
enemy purſuing their march, forded the Seine, and preſented themſelves in order of 
battle before the city of Troyes, where the duke of Burgundy awaited their arrival with 
a body of two thouſand knights. This prince, however, refuſed to accept the challenge 
that was ſent him by the duke of Buckingham, who continued his route through the 
Gatinois and La Beauſſe, with the intention of crofling the province of Maine to Brit- 
tany. The Engliſh were purſued by a ſuperior army, under the command of the dukes of 
Burgundy and Bourbon, who daily diſpatched couriers to Charles to entreat his permiflion 
to bring them to action. Trritated, at length by the repeated refuſals of that monarch, 


to grant their requeſt, they determined to diſobey his orders, and to engage the Engliſh _ 


before they had paſſed the river Sartre, which ſeparates Anjou from Maine; but the news 
of the king's illneſs diverted them from their plan, by ab their attention'to objects 
more-intereſting to their ambition. 


Charles, When poifon was adminiſtered to him, in his youth, by the king of Navarre, 
had been reduced to the brink of the grave; his hair and his nails fell off, and ſcarce a 
hope of life remained, when the emperor Charles the Fourth ſent his own phyſician to 
his relief, who diminifhed the mortal tendency of the venom, by opening an iſſue in his 
arm. But he, at the ſame time declared, that whenever the iſſue was cloſed the death 
of Charles was inevitable, though an interval of ſome days would enable him to prepare 
for his end. The event verified his prediction; as ſoon as the king perceived the fatal 
ſymptom of diſſolution, he ſent for two of his brothers, the dukes of Berry and Bur- 
gundy, and for the duke of Bourbon, brother to his late queen. The duke of Anjou 
received orders not to quit his appanage, under pretence that the province whence he 
derived his title was expoſed to the attacks of the Engliſh, though the real cauſe of this 
prohibition was the king's deſire to enforce ſome regulations for the future government 
of the kingdom, which, being calculated to counterbalance the CAE of that prince, 


might, it was imagined, have been oppoſed by him. 


His laſt advice to the dukes. # Berry, Burgundy, _ Bourbon was to . to the 
immediate coronation of his ſon ; to ſtrengthen the alliance with Germany, by uniting 
him in marriage to a princeſs of that country; to terminate the war with Brittany, and 


to conciliate the affections of the Bretons, from whom he acknowledged to have receive 
| the 


3 


— 
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N che · moſt eſſential ſervices; and laſtly, to aboliſh the impoſts, for the more ſpeedy ace 
compliſhment of which he ordered an edict to be drawn up, which he ſigned. the very 
day of his death. - 1 | | 


Though the duke of Anjou had received expreſs orders not to approach» the court, 
he only thought himſelf bound to obey them ſo long as there were any hopes of the 
_ king's recovery. He was made acquainted with the plans that were forming prejudicial 
to his intereſt, by his ſecret partiſans in the council, who daily ſent him intelligence of 

the ſituation of affairs, and of the ſtate of the king's health. When he found that 
Charles had but a few days to live he left Anjou, and reached his brother's apartment, 
| juſt as he breathed his laſt. This-monarch died at the caſtle of Beaute-upon-Marne, on 
the ſixteenth of September, 1380, in the forty-fifth. year of his age, and the ſeventeenth 

of his reign. - 15 


The French writers, in general, have beſtowed the moſt extravagant encomiums on 
Charles the Wiſe; Villaret, in particular has repreſented him, as the model of ſove- 
_ reigns; as the beſt and greateſt of princes ;”” as a monarch ** whoſe every action was 

regulated by the idea that all the happineſs of a king conſiſted in his ability to do good; 
and who, to the laſt moment of his life, was occupied in promoting the felicity of 
the ſtate, and in conſulting the eaſe of his. people.” —By. faithfully recording the 
tranſactions of his reign we have furniſhed the moſt complete confutation of this ill- 
founded eulogy. The conduct of Charles appears to have been moſt worthy of praiſe 
white he was encountering the ſtorms of adverſity ; in reſiſting the torrent of faction, 
he diſplayed a degree of prudenee and political management, which, though frequently 
tinctured with timidity, did credit to his underſtanding. But on his aceeſſion to the 
throne, he adopted a ſyſtem of policy, founded: on a dereliction of principles which 
ſhould ever be holden ſacred, and ſupported alternately by violence and fraud. The mo- 
narch who employs and encourages the arts of corruption can be no. friend to virtue; 
the prince who commits a breach of faith, and violates a ſolemn obligation, at the call 
of intereſt or ambition, muſt ever be conſidered as the patron of vice. When a thirſt 
for power forms the leading feature in the character of a king, we ſhall ſeldom find 
him ſcrupulous in the means of attaining it. To procure an extenſion of territory, by 
the means of conqueſt, was the principal object of Charles's ambition; in the purſuit of 
that object his kingdom was inceſſantly expoſed. to all the horrors of war, while his 
people were oppreſſed with taxes, and perpetually haraſſed by the deſtructive incurſions 
of an enemy rendered furious by his treachery ;—in ſhort, he reaped all the advantage, 
and they bore all the burden. He augmented, it is ſaid, the ſplendour of the throne 
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which had been obſcured by the imprudence or misfortunes of his .mmediate prede- 
eeſſors; but let it be remembered that the luſtre which dazzles, d Nreſſes. Had his do- 
minions been leſs extenſive, would his ſubjects have been leſs happy? — was a queſtion in: 
the ſolution of which, had he exerted his w:/dom, he would have prevented a vaſt effuſion: - 
of blood, and have proved himſelf deferving #t the appellation beſtowed on him; but of. 


Charles it ang, with JulGer, have been ſaid 


% He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his vatour 


To act in; ſafety. 
© 


The aggrandiſement he courted was perſonal, the danger attending its acquiſition he 
prudently ſhunned; and, from the diſtreſs, it ORE he Was, by his ſtation, 


exempted. 


As a friend to the arts, as a patron of the ſciences, as the promoter of many uſefuÞ 
regulations of internal police, Charles the Wiſe is entitled to praiſe ; but how far he 
_ conſulted the eaſe of his ſubjects, may be judged from the fruits of his economy, which, at his. 
death, amounted to no leſs than ſeventeen Ly of livres, equal in value to one hundred 
and ſeventy millions of the preſent money , and in effect, to eight hundred and fiſty, 
er upwards of thirty-five millions ſterling ®* 1 When we conſider that, on his acceſſion 
to the throne, the kingdom was greatly impoyeriſhed, and that this enormous ſum was. 
. faved during a long and expenſive war, may we not, without incurring the imputation 

of injuſtice, conclude, that the neeeſſity of conſulting the SRO of the people for- 
med n no part of his political creed ? | 


The maxim which Charles had adopted, never to appear at the head of his armies, 
feems to have proceeded from his want of perſonal courage, at leaſt as much as from 
his policy; he had ſufficiently diſplayed his cowardice at the battle of Poitiers, and the 
reproaches he experienced on that account, moſt probably influenced the refolution he 
took, never to put himſelf in a ſituation WY eould g give riſe to a- repetition of them. 


Charles left three biden! by Jane of Bourbon: Charles, the dauphin, who fuo- | 
cceded him in the throne ; Lewis, duke of Orleans; and: Catharine of France, married 
to John of Berry, count of Montpenſier, ſecond fon. to the duke of Berry. The fu- 
neral obſequies of Charles were not performed til the fourth of October; during that 
| 1 his body me. been oy in the church OY to the abbey of ain | 


; £ 


| sk Villaret, tom. Xi. p. 102. 
a well might le Gendre exclaim, . Combien euſt-il fallu faire de e pour amaſſer un fi grand fonds! : 
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| Anthony. This delay in paying the laſt duties to the deceaſed monarch was owing to 
the abſence of the princes, his brothers, who detained the dauphin and the duke of 
Orleans at Melun, under pretence of a contagious diſorder, which then prevailed at 
Paris and its environs. It is moſt probable that the deſign of the dukes of Berry, Bur- 

gundy, and Bourbon, was to ſecure the perſon of the young prince, throvgh fear that 
they might be anticipated by the duke of Anjou. This proceeding already announced 

the troubles which the ambition of the young ſovereign's uncles was about to excite in 
the kingdom. At length, the four dukes having met at Saint Anthony's, attended the 
funeral proceſſion, on foot, to Saint Denis, where Charles was interred in a chapel 
founded by himſelf. His heart was, according to his deſire, carried to the cathedral at 
Rouen, and his entrails to the abbey of Maubuiſſon, where they were depoſited near 
the remains of his mother, Bonne of Luxembourg, ſiſter to the emperor, aries the 


F ourth. 


| Beſides the territorial acquiſitions already noticed during this reign, the Me acquired 

the iſles of Oberon and Re, which he annexed for ever to the crown ©: he likewiſe ob- 
tained from the count of Savoy, for ſixteen thouſand florins of gold, the ceſſion of all 
the caſtles and domains in his poſſeſſion, on the French fide of the river Iſere, by which 
means that river was pps conſidered as the limit en mana or from 


e Þ 5 


Though the t times were unfavourable "for the encouragement of commerce, yet was 
it not wholly neglected. There were ſeveral manufactures in Franck, which, had not 
luxury introduced a taſte for foreign productions, might have ſufficed for the conſump- 
tion of the kingdom. Coarſe cloths were fabricated at Paris, Rouen, Amiens, Tour- 
nay, Rheims, Carcaſſonne, Marvejols, Saint Omer, Dourlens, Chalons, Terouane, 
Beauvais, Louviers, and at ſeveral other places, The mode of preparing wool, indeed, 
as practiſed in Flanders, was unknown; and all the fine cloths, worn by the nobility and 
gentry, were brought from Bruſſels. All the other manufactories were nearly in the 
ſame ſtate; fine ſilks were imported from Italy, though filk-worms had been long in- 


| troduccd.i into the fouthern provinces. of France. 


8 he "YR ol e in the 8 towns had long been united in communi- 
ties, diſtinguiſhed from each other by their particular privileges, cuſtoms, and ſtatutes. 
Moſt of theſe eſtabliſhments had been inſtituted by Saint Lewis, but he only confirmed 
their cuſtoms, the origin of which may be traced to much earlier times. The ſingularity 
of ſome of theſe cuſtoms is a ſure proof of their antiquity. In the laws of the draper's 
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: company at Paris is a clauſe, by which it is ordained, that a diſh ſhall be provided for 
the king, at all public feaſts®; whence it is probable that the French monarchs uſed for- 


merly to attend theſe meetings. 


— 


The 0 ancient of all the wed companies i in France is indiſputably that of the 
merchants of Paris; whoſe origin may be traced to a period anterior, by many centuries, to 
the foundation of the monarchy. Near eighteen hundred years ago, under the empire of 
Tiberius, there = par a company of traders by water, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
of Nautæ Parifiaci®, This ſociety has never experienced any other interruptions 
than what have 3 been occaſioned by revolutions in the government; and thoſe 
temporary ſuſpenſions have not prevented it from ſubſiſting till the preſent time. 
Under the reign of Lewis the Seventh, the citizens of Paris, trading upon the Seine, 

obtained from the king a confirmation of the privileges which they had enjoyed under 
his predeceſſors. They had juſt purchaſed from the nuns of Haute-Bruyere a ſpot 
of ground without the city, with the view to conſtruct a port for the conyenience of 


their commerce. 


: THis es of merchants was called Hanſe, from an ancient Celtic word, which 
ſignifies Society. It enjoyed the excluſive privilege of trading by water. All foreigners 
who wiſhed to import merchandize into the kingdom, on theirown account, were obliged 
to aſſociate with a member of this community, who attended them during the whole 
time their goods were on ſale. The ſociety of Marchands de P Eau obtained from different 
ſovereigns a grant of one half of the fines and confiſcations®, beſides various other privi- 
leges, ſuch as the power of levying a ſmall tax upon different companies, and of arreſting 
their debtors. Theſe prerogatives excited a ſpirit of emulation among the citizens, and 
made them anxious to a admiſſion into the SLY, | 


Abe 1 de PEau choſe a . for the direction of their affairs, who, with 
the aſſiſtance of inferior officers, called aldermen, exerciſed a particular juriſdiction over 
the community. To this inſtitution may be aſcribed the origin of the right of in- 
ſpecting and ſuperintending the river, which the provoſt of the merchants and the al- 
dermen enjoy. The advantages derived by the merchants from their union induced all 
the commercial companies to join them; ſo that all the citizens, tradeſmen, and artiſans, 
of Paris, had a connection immediate or indirect with the general aſſociation. By this 
means the juriſdiction of the provoſt of the merchants, and the aldermen, was made to 


64 Tréſor des Char. Reg. 94. Livre Rouge du Chitelet, p. 78. Recueil des Ordonnances. $5 Mem. de 
Lit. tom. 15. Diſſert. par M. Bonamy. Préface du premier volume de I Hiſt. de Faris. Recueil des ee 
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. nearly over the whole city. The neceſſity to which the government was re- 
duced of impoſing different taxes on the Pariſians, encreaſed fill more the authority of 
the municipal body; as to them the monarchs entruſted the care of ſettling all diſputes 
between the inhabitants and the collectors of the revenue. The diſtribution of the 
capitation- tax continued till very lately to be made by the provoſt and aldermen. 
Some idea may be formed of the extent of the authority enjoyed by theſe municipal 
officers from the proceedings of Marcel and the aldermen in the reign of John. It was 
in that reign that they purchaſed a houſe in the Place de Greve, which had formerly be- 
longed to the dauphins of Vienne, for holding their public meetings, and ſettling all 
matters relating to commerce: the purchaſe money was two thouſand four hundred 
florins of gold, not quite fourteen hundred pounds ſterling. This houſe was ſituated 
in a part of the ground occupied by the preſent town-houſe; it was demoliſhed during 
the reign of Francis the Firſt, who laid the foundation of the new ws which was 
nx pans 6 in the reign of Henry the Fourth. 


Tt was in the reign of Charles the Wiſe, that du Gueſclin, i in his firſt campaign 
againſt the Engliſh, revived the ancient cuſtom of a military aſſociation, or confraternity 
| of arms. He choſe Oliver de Cliſſon, whoſe courage he had proved, for his aſſociate. 
Theſe Breton warriors ſigned the deed of confraternity, at Pontorſon, by which they 
mutually engaged to defend the life, honour, and poſſeſſions of each other, againſt all 
perſons except the king of France, and the lord of Rohan. The profits acquired by 
each from the ranſom of e or pillage of towns, was to 5 equally divided be- 
tween them . | | 


8 An new ſect of heretics attracted the notes of the 3 during this reign ; they 
were diſtinguiſhed by the different appellations of Turlupins, Begards, and The Company 
of Poverty s; they chiefly reſided in deſart places; and ſhunned, as much as poſſible, 
all intetcourſe with the reſt of mankind. They were noticed by the inquiſition not 
more on account of their erroneous opinions, which are ſaid to have borne a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to Manicheiſm, than for their groſs depravity of manners, and diſſoluteneſs 
of conduct. They maintained that ſhame ſhould be expelled from the human breaſt ; 

that all natural objects, being the work of God, the fight of them could not be 
offenſive to modeſty. In conſequence of theſe principles © they diſcovered their naked- 
ee neſs; and held commerce with each other indiſcriminately like brutes.” The ſentence 
ns i againſt this doctrine was executed at the Place de e where the books and 


#1 Theſe military aGciations are, we believe, ain in vogue, in the Britiſh navy, where it i common for me 
officers to enter into an agreement to ſhare all the prize-money they may acquire during the war. 

es Chron, MS. de Charles le Sage. apc coder Gloſl, de du Cange. Loix ela par @'Hericour, el 
de 1756, = % 
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ace of the Turlupins were committed to the flames. The next day, a man and woman, 
who had been convicted of this hereſy, were burnt in the Pig- market. The man had died 
during the trial, but his body was preſerved till the day of execution; the e 
1 name Was Peronne d' Aubenton, was burned alive. 


The b of Charles for the e of wealth naturally led him to adopt 
every means which his ſagacity could fuggeſt for the correction and abolition of ſuch 
abuſes as had crept into the collection and adminiſtration of the finances. We have before 
had occaſion to obſerve that the produce of the taxes was generally expoſed to ſale by 
public auction; as great and rapid fortunes were made by the purchaſe, the competitors 
were numerous; but though this circumſtance is generally favourable to the vender, it had 
here a contrary effect, for people of quality did not fcruple to ſtand forward as purchaſers, 
and, by their influence and authority, deterred others from bidding. Many of the leaſes 
were holden by officers of the king's houfhold; ſerjeants at arms, advocates, and even 
eccleſiaſtics. In order to put a ſtop to this abuſe, the king publiſhed a ſevere ordonnance, 
by which he ordered the advocates to confine their attention to the intereſts of their 
clients; the ſerjeants at arms not to quit their military poſts; the officers of the houſhold 
to meddle with no other affairs than thoſe of the palace ; and the ecclefiaftics to remain 
at the altars. All the nobility were likewife protiiveeed from orgs. I any farther concern 
with the farming of the taxes. ; : 


Charles founded a convent of Celeſtine monks near the Hotel de St. Paul; he laid the 
firſt ſtone of the church himſelf, and endowed the convent with fifteen thouſand crowns 
of gold, to be paid by the receiver of Paris. This ſum: was due from the Jews, for 
& a certain favour which they had obtained; probably a prolongation of the term 
preſcribed for their reſidence in France. The order of Celeſtins had been inſtituted 
in the thirteenth century, by Peter de Mourrhon, who was promoted to the chair of St. 
Peter, by the appellation of Celeſtin the Fifth. Another convent of the ſame order 
was alſo founded by Charles at Nantes, as was HIER the os in the wood of. 
12 7 8 788 


An eſtabliſhment by the ſame founder, not leſs uſeful than the eng was the con- 
vent of St. Anthony, now called Little St. Anthony. The king endowed it with funds 
ſufficient for the ſupport of ſeveral monks, of the Auguſtine order, who were to attend 
on ſuch as were aMicted with St. Anthony”: 8 fire, a diſorder then "uy prevalent, and 

ver deſtruQtive i in Paris. 


The Wandeln continued Almoſt daily to Tei in tze. As the king, the princes ; of 
the blood, and the chief nobility, had made it their principal reſidence, the number of its 
inhabitants experienced a prodigious augmentation, which induced Charles to. extend. 
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its limits: But as thi people were {till led together in bouſes ill gonſtzucted, and of a 
great heighth, while the ſtreets were extremely narrow, Paris became very unwholſome; 
and the air was farther corrupted by the uncleanlineſs of the inhabitants. An attempt 
was made to remedy this laſt evil by publiſhing an ordonnance, ſubjecting to a ſmall 

fine ſuch of the citizens as neglected to clear the filth from before their doors once a 
week; but the ſeverity of the edict was loudly complained of, and as much pains were 
taken to elude it, as to avoid the payment of an oppreſſive tax, ſo that the ſtreets were 
frequently impaſſable. - To this muſt be aſcribed moſt of thoſe epidemic diſorders which 
were ſo prevalent in thoſe times. Inſtead of deſtroying the ſource of the diſorder, the 
people were accuſtomed to apply for relief to ſome particular ſaint, who thenceforth 
became the patron of that contagion he was ſupplicated to remove. Hence the Divine, 
or Sacred fire, the fire of the Holy Virgin, the fire of St. Ambroiſe, &c.—St, 
Anthony's fire had long been known. In the eleventh century a gentleman of Dau- 
phigny, named: Gaſton, founded an order of perſons deſtined to attend on thoſe who 
were afflicted with it; the diſtinctive mark of this order was a T, affixed to the dreſs. 
Among the contagious diſorders of this period, was a kind of epidemic madneſs, of a 
ſingular nature; all who were ſeized with it, flocked together, and placing crowns of 
flowers on their heads, took each other by the hand, and, forming a circle, continued to 
dance till their ſtrength was totally exhauſted, and they fainted away ; the external 
ſymptom of this diſorder was a violent ſwelling of the body; the only remedy which 
the phyſicians of thoſe. days could find for-it, was to put TOO bandages round the 


bodies of their patients, 


The origin of armorial bearings, has, by molt 3 5 fixed at the period 
of the firſt eruſades o; though it may be aſcribed, with equal probability, to the 
inſtitution of tournaments “. The ſymbolical figures, on the arms and ſtandards 
were ever uſed as diſtinctive marks in the field, by almoſt all nations. When 
the Franks made the conqueſt of Gaul, their army was compoſed of different nations, 
each of which muſt neceſſarily have had ſome particular ſignal to diſtinguiſh it from 
the reſt; that of the commander in chief was the general ſtandard. From this cuſtom, 
which had been thus adopted by a warlike people, affociated for the purpoſe of conqueſt, 
but divided into different troops, it by no means follows that private perſons had equally 
aſſumed marks of diſtinction, particularly when the mode of fighting by no means 
required it. If ſuch a cuſtom actually obtained, it probably was adopted when the 
French firſt began to wear complete armour, as it was then neceſſary for a warriour to 
| have recourſe to external ſigns in order to be known by his followers, amid the confuſion 
of battle; and that was long before the firſt cruſades, which did not take place till the end 
of the eleyenth century. The caſe appears to be this—that the aſſumption of ſymbolical 


69 Paſquier, Du Tillet, Fauchet, Mem, de Litt. 9 Villaret, 


ſigns 


239 
ſigns had, prior to the holy wars, been merely arbitrary; whereas, at that period, they 
became fixed and hereditary in families. From the frequent expeditions to Paleſtine, 
the French nobility were diſperfed in different parts of the globe. The warriours 
eſtabliſhed in Aſia, jealous of the honour of their race, had a viſible intereſt in pre- 
ſerving the memory of their origin, as well to procure reſpect in their new conqueſts, 
as to leave to their poſterity the means s of making eee knowr in their ancient 
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All that could tend to o this deſirable end, was, of n collected with 


care. The figures engraven on the ſhields of their fathers were employed by the ſons 


as proofs of their birth. But though it was only in the times of the cruſades that 


the ſame arms began to be tranſmitted from parent to child, yet long before that 


period it appears to be proved, beyond a doubt, by exiſting monuments, that it was cuſ- 
tomary to uſe ſymbolical figures, which became private ſigns, and peculiar to thoſe who 


adopted them. Theſe ſigns were not only engraven on their arms, but on their ſeals 
alſo. Two of the ſeven ſeals affixed to the marriage contract of Guillemine, daughter to 
Gaſton, viſcount of Bearne, and Sancho, infant of Caſtille, have been found entire; 
the firſt repreſents a ſhield with a laurel engraven on it; the ſecond a ſhield with tranſ- 
verſe bars *; figures which are {till uſed in modern heraldry. This deed is dated in the 
year one thouſand and thirty-eight of the Spaniſh ra, which anſwers to the year one 
thouſand, according to our mode of Mt meer | 


There are ſtrong 3 for believing that the Freie monarchs of the firſt and 
ſecond race made uſe of armorial bearings; and that the early monarchs of the third race 


uſed them is certain. Philip the Fair inveſted Adam de Vallemonde with a fief, ſubject 


toa tribute of two ſaddle-bows, one of which was to be decorated with the arms of 
France, and the other with the arms of Clovis. | 


cid ths uſe of heraldry had been firſt n at the time of the a philip the 


* Fourth lived too near that period to have been ignorant of the fact. Robert of France, bro- 
ther to Henry the Firſt, on receiving the duchy of Burgundy as his appanage, took the arms 


of that province, which were bands of or and azure bordered with gules. All the other 


princes of the blood took the arms of the rr flies whoſe heireſſes they eſpouſed, till about 
the time of Lewis the Seventh. That ince was the firſt of the French monarchs who 
affixed the fleurs de lys, as the arms of Fra nce, to the public acts. He had a ſingle fleur 
de lys engraven on the royal ſeal ; PhiligAuguſtus made uſe of the ſame. Ig the ſequel 
an indefinite number of fleurs de lys was adopted; ſome princes, however, re&dh 

to three for their e ſeals; Tv ons their GIO would ſcar 
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more. Three was the favourite number of Charles the Wiſe, from his devotion to the 
Frinity; though the old ſeal with ſeveral fleurs de lys was ſometimes uſed during his 
reign, as well as during that of his predeceſſor—ſo true it is that there are few cuſtoms or 
changes the origin of which can be traced with certainty or preciſion, 


As Charles was fond of Simon he: extended his protection to all .. 
' feiences.. It was a common ſaying of his, That clerks, as men of wiſdom, could not 
ebe too highly eſteemed; and, fo long as wiſdom: continued to be honoured in France, 
& the Faser would proſper; but, when it fell into eontempt, the kingdom would fall 
« with it.“ The taſte for ſtudy, which had been encouraged by Charlemagne, ceaſed 
under his deſcendants, and was but juſt revived. Fhe literary monuments of that age, 
which are ſtill extant, give us no very favourable: idea of the wiſdom of the clerks, ſo 
highly eſteemed by Charles; they only appear to advantage when compared with the 
more ſtupid productions of preceding ages. The king had ſpared no expence td. procure 
the beſt collection of books that could be had; and, as the art of printing was not yet 
invented, not only a very great expence, but great trouble alſo, muſt have been incurred 
in collecting even a ſmall library. In fact, a manuſcript was a precious thing; and 
often bequeathed as a conſiderable part of the ſucceſſion. Margaret of Sicily bequeath- 
ed a breviary to her father, the king of Sicily'%. It was common to ſee a breviary 


_ carefully preſerved in the churches, in an iron cage, for the convenience of prieſts who 


had no books of their own: it was placed in a part of the church where there was moſt 
light, that ſeveral prieſts —— recite their office at the ſame time. 
Tbe preſident Henaut ſays, chat Charles the Wiſe may be juſtly confdered as the true 
founder of the royal library“. John had not more than twenty volumes; but his ſon 
encreaſed them to nine hundred; a collection then juſtly conſidered as immenſe. 

| Under the regency of the duke of Bedford, the nine hundred volumes were valued at two 
thouſand three hundred and twenty-three livres, four ſols; but that prince bought them 
for twelve hundred livres, and ſent them to London. Some of theſe volumes, however, 


ære ſtill to be ſeen in the king's library at Paris; theſe muſt either have been at ſome of 


the royal manſions, at the time of the purchaſe, or elſe have been ſince bought up in 
England, and ſent. over te France. Such was the conimencement of the royal library, 
which was conſiderably augmented by Lewis the Twelfth and Francis the Firſt ; but it 
was, principally indebted to Lewis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth for that degree of magni- 
ficence, which renders, it one of the moſt extenſive and valuable calls in Europe. 


-— A—_ the — 1 5 collected by Charles wasa e . on Judicial aſtrology, 


. a ridiculous and contemptible ſeience, which, during the twelfth and thirteenth cent u- 


ries, was regarded as the ne plus ultra of human knowledge. It was the general ſuperſti- 


72 Regiſt, des Chart. Lay. Tyfamenta regum 26g. 73 Abreg6 Chronol. de VHiſt, de France. 
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- tion of the age, confined to no particular claſs of people ; the peaſant and the prince 
were alike infected with it 73: Charles cauſed all the books which had any relation to it 
to be tranſlated. This ſcience was holden in ſuch high eſtimation, that every phyſician” ; 

became an aſtrologer. The father of the king's phyſician had a wonderful knowledge of 
the influence of the ſtars on the diſeaſes of the human body, and on all the affairs of this - 
world. A learned maſter-aſtronomer had foretold that the dauphin * would have much 
„to do in his youth, and would eſcape great dangers and adventures :” a prediction which 
made the king very uneaſy on his death-bed Charles founded a college for the ſtudy of 

_ phyſic and aſtrology, in favour of Gervaſe Chretien, who was a great adept in theſe 
ſciences. The college, we are told, was plentifally en with aſtrolabes, eee 
ſpheres, and other eaten inſtruments. 


p Had Charles 8 his od of the ſciences to the protection of judicial 
aſtrology, the nation would have been little indebted to his taſte or liberality : but, 
following the example of his father, he cauſed ſeveral of the ancient claſſics to be 
tranflated into French. The chief of theſe were Suetonius, Valerius Maximus, and 
Joſephus; with a new and more correct tranſlation of Titus Livius. The ethics and 
politics of Ariſtotle were tranſlated by Nicholas Oreſmus, and his problems by Evrard 
de Contis, phyſician to the king. John of Antioch tranſlated Cicero's rhetoric, and 
Philip of Vitry, biſhop of Meaux, undertook the Metamorphoſes of Ovid, at the requeſt 
of Jane of Bourbon, wife to Charles the Wiſe. St. Auguſtine's «+ City of God” was 
alfo tranſlated during this reign, as were the bible, the homilies and dialogues of pope 
Gregory (by Ralph de Preſles, advocate-general and maſter of requeſts) the'decretals of 
the popes, and the Inſtitutes of Juſtinian. The ſtatutes of different monaſteries were 
6 done into French verſe,” for the convenience of the monks who did not underſtand 
Latin 74, though that language was taught not only in the univerſities, but even in ſome 
of the monaſteries. Elizabeth, daughter to Charles count of Valois, Aug Latin in 
the convent! of Dominican nuns at Foley: 12 41 53 


: [4 
3 


13 Friar Bacon was a great adept in judicial aſtrology, a ſcience in which he placed fuch faith, that to the neglect 
of it he aſcribed all the misfortunes and calamities which had afflicted the different countries of Europe, in the year 
1264. 0 how fortunate would it have been,” he exclaims, © for the church of God, and how many miſchiefs 
« would have been prevented, had the aſpects and qualities of the heavenly bodies been predicted by learned men, | 
« and been known to the princes and prelates of thoſe times! There would not then have been ſo great a ſlaugh- 
5 ter of b p nor Ae ſo EP wretched as have been ſent to hell!“ R. Bacon, Opus 5 466 P- 245: 


& 3 


74 A tranflator of the poles of St. 3 wagon his + och; thus, 
« Pour Pamour de vous, tres-chers freres, SO 
' 744.57 3516224 nnn nd ß ĩ SO SS 
J'ai mis ou langage vos meres 18 | 98 
Les mandemens Saint Auguſtin.” 
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Moſt of theſe tranſlations were wretched productions, both faithleſs and incorrect. 
A contemporary writer repreſents the original authors as loudly complaining of the. 


' _ ignorance of their tranſlators, who made them ſay things which they had never thought 


of. He then adds, Oh, how happy would have been the fate of books, had there been 


* no tower of Babel; for then there would have been but one N on the earth, 


« and no work would have ſtood in need of tranſlation FT 


De original works alſo appeared te the reign of Charles, chiefly on morals and 
politics. One of the moſt ſingular productions of this period was Le Songe du Vergier,” 
ſuppoſed to be written by Ralph de Prefles. - The author perſonifies the ſpiritual and 


temporal powers, whom he introduces as two queens, and makes them plead their cauſe, 
_ by their advocates, before the king, to whom the work is dedicated. The advocate for 
the ſpiritual power is a clerk ; that for the temporal a knight. The clerk maintains the 


omnipotence of the pope, not only over the conſciences of fovereigns, but over their 
dominions alſo, after declaring that he will not have recourſe to the frivolous argu- 


ments employed by ſome ſophiſts—ſuch as, That God had erected two luminaries, the 


great and the ſmall, to repreſent the eccleſiaſtical power, and the ſecular authority that 
it was written in ſcripture * In principio Deus creavit celum et terram, and not in 
principits, to ſhew that heaven and earth ought to obey the fee of Rome,—the orator 
enters upon the cauſe, and endeayours to prove. that Jeſus-Chriſt being Lord of all 
things, temporal and ſpiritual, Saint Peter, in his capacity of grand-vicar to God the 
Redeemer, as well as all the pontiffs, his ſucceſſors, were entitled to exerciſe the ſame 
power, and to enjoy the ſame prerogatives. The knight, in defence of the temporal 
power, replies, that there were two periods in the life of our Saviour which ought to 
be diſtinguiſhed from each other—the period of humility which preceded his death, and 
the period of glory, which immediately followed his reſurreQion ;—that the unlimited 
power over ſpiritual and immaterial beings, eternal attribute of the Divinity, was pecu- 
Har to the reign of glory of an all-powerful God; that when Jeſus-Chriſt choſe St. 
Peter for his vicar, it was merely to repreſent him in his ſtate of humility when upon 
earth; a ſtate in which the Saviour of the world, far from advancing any claim of autho- 
rity over princes and temporal affairs, had himſelf acknowledged that ** his kingdom was 
1 not of this world,” and had been the firſt to ſhow rome Ar to the ſovereign power, 
by ſaying, « Give unto Cæſar the things that are Czſar's.” From this ſpecimen ſome 
idea may be formed of the contents. and obje of this 5 0 the arguments it contains 
are ſupported by an infinite number of quotations from ſcripture; from the fathers of the 


church; from the civil laws, the decretals, and from hiſtory ; interſperſed with aſtrolo- 
— gical digrefſions, and refleCtions on the nature and power of demons; all of which tend 


to prove that the author poſſeſſed all the 2 of the age. The Jong diſputes be- 


7 Richard de Bury, Prilobi 614 


tween 
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tween Philip the Fair and Boniface the Eighth, and tlie more recent quarrel of Lewis 


of Bavaria with pope John the Twenty- ſecond, induced the learned men of the times ta 


enter into a diſcuſſion of this queſtion . 

The library of Charles the Wife contained many geographical charts??, illuminated 
with different colours, according to the taſte of the times. The knowledge of the 
virtues of the loadſtone had enabled the French navigators to undertake long voyages. 
The inhabitants of Dieppe traded on the coaſt of Guinea, ſo early as the fourteenth cen- 


tury; and it is pretended that the natives ſtill preſerve, by tradition, the recollection of 


their mildnefs and humanity 7%. A Dominican miſſionary, who had paſſed the line, 
addreſſed his difcoveries to Philip of Valois; but the extreme ignorance in which the 
nations of Europe were*then plunged, prevented this firſt diſcovery of a new world from 
attracting that attention which its importance deſerved. The monk affirmed in his pub- 
| lication*?, not only that the chriſtians did not form a twentieth part of the inhabitants of 
the ole, but alſo that the exiſtence of the antipodes was by no means fabulous. 


The contrary opinion, however, ſtill continued to prevail, and thoſe were treated as 


heretics, who believed that the globe could be equally peopled. Although geographical 


knowledge would have been of great utility to Charles in his aſtronomical reſearches, it 


made but little progrefs during his reign. Such a diſpoſition then prevailed to confound 
moral with phyſical objects, that the univerfity,of Paris, in ſome remonſtrances they made 


to the pope, obſerved that Greece ſhould not be e N as "Ie of Europe, becauſe it 


was a /chifmatic country *. 


The ni of chronicles compoſed in this century, moſt of which are nin extant 
in the libraries of France, prove that the ſtudy of hiſtory was not neglected, though it 
does not appear that the hiſtorians of thoſe times had -any idea of 'profiting by the ex- 
amples afforded them by the beſt, writers of Greece and Rome. Froiſſard was the only 
one whoſe works were at once pleafing and inſtructive ; the beſt proof of their merit in- 
| deed, is, that, notwithſtanding the barbarous ſtyle in which they are written, they are 


ſtill intereſting. They muſt, however, be read with great cautioff as they contain nu- 


merous miſtakes and frequent miſreprefentations. Froiſfard was a poet as well as an 
hiſtorian. He compoſed ſeveral 12 8 on Ba cape 1 but ill-accorded with the 


77 Villaret. 7% Mem, 4 Lits 
"0M The wid Dieppe did not traffic in human fle. It is not ſurpriſing that acts of mildneſs . 
de recorded, as prodigies, by the wretched natives of Africa, who have long been taught to conſider the naval calours 


of Europe as the ſignals of rapine, deſolation, and. murder. How much longer will our merchants ſubmit to the de- 


xrading reflection that while commerce ſoftens their manners, it hardens their hearts? and ho much longer will 
the legiſlators of Europe ſuffer the fuggeſtions of intereſt to ſilence the dictates of juſtice, and permit the continuation 


of a traffic ſo repugnant to eee traffic which may juſtly be conſidered as the offspring of vice and the parent 


of crime? 
to De mirabilibus Mundi. 21 Hiſtoire dePUniverſits du Baulay, T. 4. P. 410. 
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_ gravity of his profeſſion as a prieſt; ſuch as The Paradiſe of Love;” „The Tem- 
« ple of Honour; The Daiſy ;” The Priſon of Love;“ © The Roſe and the 
« Violet;” and a variety of amorous paſtorals, ballads, and roundelays. But the 
poems of Froiſſard, like all ſimilar productions of that age, were deſtitute of genius, 
taſte, and invention. Chronicles and private hiſtories in verſe were much in yogue; 
but in them reaſon was ſo entirely ſacrificed to rhime, that they had neither ſenſe, de- 
cency, nor truth, to recommend them. The ſacred poems were, if poſſible, ſtill more 
diſguſting, as they were more . tinctured in the ignorance and vulgarity of the 


age in which they were written!“ 


The poſſeſſion of mer talents, in the times we are delineating, was attended 
| Sith no little danger; even poetry had two formidable enemies to encounter, ſuper- 

ſtition and ignorance. The art of making verſes was deemed ſo difficult of attainment, 
that whoever poſſeſſed it was regarded as a conjurer ; and as magic and hereſy were ſup- 

poſed to be nearly allied, poets were frequently threatened by the officers of the Inqui- 
ſition. It was, probably, for the purpoſe of avenging himſelf on that iniquitous tri- 
bunal, that John de Melun, one of the authors of the Roman de la Roſe,” deſired to 
be buried in the church of the Jacobins, to whom he bequeathed a ſtrong box, which 
he ordered his executor not to deliver to them till after he was buried. In conſequence 
of this bequeſt he was interred by the monks, with great pomp, as a benefactor to the 
' convent; but when the box was opened, and found to contain nothing but ſlates, with 
geometrical figures ſcratched on them, the poet was taken out of the magnificent 
tomb which his feigned liberality had procured him, and would, probably, have becn 
denied the rites of fepulture, if the parliament had not interfered wi auer the monks 


to inter him in the cloiſters of their church“. 

The * of this age were not ah more ſkilful than the poets; their chief me- 
rit conſiſted in repreſenting birds, inſets, trees, and flowers, in ſo brilliant colours, 
as ſtill to retain their original luſtre, When they painted human figures they exerted 
all their ſkill in preferving with the utmoſt preciſion, the dreſs, and the form of the 
hair; but they had no idea of expreſſing the paſhons, or, in ſhort, of giving the ſmalleſt 
degree of animation to the perſon or countenance. That their meaning, however, 
might not be ſubject to miſtake or miſrepreſentation, they had recourſe to written de- 
ſcriptions, explanatory of the ſubject. This curious expedient, which was long in 
vogue in France, originated in the following circumſtance: a friend of Bufamaleo, a 
painter of Florence, conſulting him on the beſt mode of giving expreſſion to his pictures, 
was AVER to ors words in the OO of his figures, by means of labels, on which 


- 


8 Villaret. 83 Fauchet, Rech. 4 de Paris, t. ii. I. x, p. 519, 
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might be written what he willed them to ſay. The ignorant artiſt conceiving the Flo- 
rentine to be ſcrious followed his advice; he met with admirers as ignorant as himſelf, 
-and his example was ſoon imitated by others. This ridiculous invention, being intro- 
| duced. into F rance, was adopted with avidity by the French painters, whoſe genius it 
exactly ſuited. Nothing was then ſeen but pictures by queſtion and anſwer, and, for 
greater ſafety, they were careful to inſcribe on every figure the name of the perſon it 
was intended to repreſent. Some of theſe curious performances are ſtill extant; parti- 
cularly in old tapeſtry, Water-colours alone were in uſe at this period; painting in 


doils was not introduced till the following century. 


Villaret allerts that the ſculptors of this alt were equally ignorant with the 
painters; and that, except in ſome few of their baſſo relievos, and other decorations of 
the churches, they diſplayed a total want of taſte, intelligence, and order; that their 
productions were neither marked by ſimplicity, nor diſtinguiſhed for elegance; and that 

they were entirely ignorant of that connection which ſhould ever be preſerved between 

the different objects of repreſentation. Father Montfaucon, however, is of a different 

opinion; be declares that the art of ſculpture had made a rapid progreſs; and that the 

ſculptors of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries greatly [excelled their prede- 

cefſors 5 The fey ſtatues and ſculptures which ſtill remain in England, of thoſe that 

were executed in | France”: at 1 period, tend to confirm the truth of this declaration * 
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The Gothic le of architecture was ſtill in uſe in N as in other tes of Eu- 
rope; and it ſeems to have been particularly calculated for religious buildings. The 
majeſty and magnificence of the Gothic ſtructures imprefs the mind with enthuſiaſtie 
awe; and what modern churches gain on the compariſon by neatneſs and elegance. 
they certainly loſe in grandeur and fublimity. With regard to other edifices, in their 
conſtruction neither comfort nor convenience appears to have been conſulted. In moſt 
of the private houſes, light was admitted through an aperture, defended only from the 
weather by a wooden ſhutter, a few ſheets of paper, or by canvas. Glaſs was an object 
of luxury reſerved for the habitations of the rich, the manſions of the nobility, and the 
palaces of kings. Theſe laſt were buildings of great extent, conſiſting of a ground- 
floor, a firſt- floor (divided into apartments of an immenſe fize) and low garrets above. 
The furniture was as plain as the edifice. The king, and all the royal family (except 
the queen) ſat on wooden benches or joint-ſtools; the queen had chairs made of ſome 
pliant wood, embelliſhed with red leather, filk fringe, and gilt nails . Though there 
were chimnies to the palaces, a kind of ftove, called chauffe-doux, was- frequently uſed. 

The beams were decorated with fleurs-de- Is, made of gilt tin. There were two ſorts 


% Tom. xi. p. 140. s Monumens 4 FF Monarchie Francoiſe, tom. i. #6 Fox's Acts and e 
p-. 369. col. i. #7 Recherches des Antiquit. de Faris, Sauval, t. ii. I. vii. p. 279. | 
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of beds; the one, called couchette, were not more than fix feet fquare : the other, called 
couches, were ſometimes twelve feet in length, and eleven in breadth. The ſtate- 
apartments were richly decorated ; the beds and alcoves were adorned with cloth of 
gold and filver, velvet, damafk, ſatin, and tapeſtry, Glaſs mirrors were very ſcarce at 
this period; thoſe of poliſhed metal were generally uſed. The apartments occupied 
by the royal family were e with tiles or ſlates; all the other parts of the building 
were thatched. N | 

The favourite refidence of Charles the Wiſe was the Hotel de St. Paul, which he 
built himſelf. The garden belonging to it covered twenty acres of ground ; it extended 
along the banks of the Seine, from the ſpot where St. Panl's church now ſtands, to the 
Port au Platre . It contained a variety of plants, flowers, and vegetables, indiſcrimi- 
nately mixed with yews and limes ; and fhady bowers. There were fruit-trees of almoſt 
every ſpecies; but they were all ftandards; dwarfs and eſpaliers were not yet known. 
The king ordered no leſs than one hundred pear-trees, one hundred and fifteen apple-trees, 
eleven hundred and twenty-five cherry-trees, and one hundred and fifty plumb- trees“, 
to be planted at one time. Theſe fruits were deſtined for the different tables of the royal 
family, and the great officers of the crown; the inferior officers were only allowed nuts. 
There was alſo a great number of fiſh-ponds in the garden well ſtocked, for the two- 
fold purpoſe of uſe and pleaſure. Adjoining to the palace were a menagerie, in which 
"Hons and wild boars were kept; and aviaries filled with birds of all kinds. 


Moſt of the officers of the houſhold, who were very numerous, had eee in the 
palace while on duty. In the kitchen, beſides the cooks (who were named Dueux from 
Coquus) and their aſſiſtants, there were four pages, (called Soufleurs) whoſe buſineſs it 
was to blow the fire conſtantly . that the king's ſoup might not be ſuffered to cool.” 
A clerk was kept for buying cloth for the king and queen ; which the taylor was obliged 
to cut out in the preſence of witneſſes ®?. The king's fool was one of the moſt impor- 
tant perſonages of the houſhold. Charles the Wiſe had two fools, who were holden 
in the higheſt eſtimation by their ſovereign, if we may judge by the honours which 
were paid them after their death. There is a monument ſtil extant, which was raiſed 
to the memory of one of them, who is repreſented i in marble and alabaſter, arrayed in 
the Wale and decorated with the attributes of folly, extended on a ſuperb mauſoleum”, 


8 La Mare Traits de la Police, tom. li. p. 367 | 89 Villaret, 90 Amb dun ieee *. for 
'mumero exterieur, corte fur le verſo du premier feuillet, Id. No 22, Villaret. 

1 This mauſoleum is to be ſeen at the church of Saint Maurice, at Sentis, with this inſcription : « Here lies The- 
1 wenin de Saint Leger, fool to cur lord the king, 10ho died on the eleventh of July, in the year of grace 1375,” Hiſtoire des 
Antiqu. t. ii. The other fool was buried at Saint Germain PAuxerrois. © One of our beſt writers, (ſays Villaret, 
t. xi.) © has facetiouſly obſerved, that our n, e choſe foreigners far their r, dut that the 
King's fool was "_ a native, 
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Whenever the king left home he was attended by a guard, compoſed of two huiſſiers, 
5 eight . e e Arms; with their quivers well ſupplied with arrows. His carriage, 
as well as the queen's, was a waggon, drawn by five horſes; but he moſt commonly 
wat on een e indeed, he walked from one e to another 2 


| T he king's children were attended by the officers of the houſhold til ſuch time as as they 
received their appanage. The princeſſes were allowed a chevalier a banneurs two female 
attendants, and a clerk to teach them to read. | 


The little progres which Sende had hitherto made mail not be aſcribed to any want 
of the neceſſary eſtabliſhments for cultivating it with fucceſs. Several of the French 
monarchs, and Charles the Wiſe in particular, had been extremely anxious to promote 
the ſtudy of letters. Many of the principal towns, ſuch as Montpelier, Orleans and 
Poitiers, had univerſities endowed, with many valuable and important privileges. The 
univerſity of Paris was frequented by men of all nations. On the deciſion of a queſtion. 
relative to the extinction of the ſchifms in the papacy, no leſs than ten thouſand of its 
members voted; and as graduates alone were admitted to that privilege, the number of 
ſtudents muſt have been great indeed“. On this univerſity alone there were upwards of 
— Ces dependent, f in different parts of the kingdom. | 


It would anſwer no one purpoſe of amufement or inſtruction to enter into a detail 
of the ſcholaſtic theology which prevailed at this period, and of all the frivolous diſ- 
putes which it naturally occaſioned. Nor is the philoſophy of the age more deſerving 
of notice. Ariſtotle ſtill maintained a ſupreme authority in the ſchools. Europe was 


divided into two ſects, the Reali Js and the Nominals : the latter adhered ſtrongly to the 


definition of terms, and by a ſucceſsful diſplay of their {kill in verbal diſquiſition, in- 
ceſſantly reduced their adverfaries to ſilence. The Realiſts, on the contrary, affected to 
deſpiſe this war of words, and to ſtick wholly to things, of which words are but the re- 
preſentative ſigns; but they abounded in diſtinctions of thoſe very terms, which, had 
they followed their own principles; they muſt have totally neglected. Their puerile 
diſputations, as well as the names of ca diſputants, though once celebrated, are now 
e to merited oblivion. 


Such was 6 the eſtimation in which Ariſtotle was . that if any author ventured 
to n in the ſmalleſt e e Ow his ſyſtem, he took care to cn the PU, 
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which he had ſeveral in the metropolis. Villaret. | 
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that he did not mean to contradict, the Grecian ADE Heat but only to comment on 
his 8 = 474 1 120 

But ten treatiſes on e te an, A this ee thigh they formed the 
favourite ſtudy of the age; they were taught in the univerſities ; pervaded every branch 
of ſcience; and ſubdued, as it were, all other parts of philoſophy, by the weight of 
their abſtractions. The caſe was very different with regard to ethics; almoſt every year 
produced ſome new ſyſtem of morality ; but they ſeem to have had little influence either 
on the manners of thoſe who compoſed, or of thoſe who affected to ſtudy them. Some 
of theſe ſyſtems, indeed, were of that looſe kind, which rather tended to corrupt than 
improye the morals. - Nicholas de Ultricuria, a celebrated profeſſor of moral philoſo- 
phy, in the. univerſity of Paris, at the commencement of the fourteenth century, ex- 
erted his utmoſt {kill, to prove to his ſtudents, that theft, in ſome caſes, was not only 
lawful but pleaſing to God! . Suppoſe,” ſaid he, „that a young man of good fa- 
« mily, meets with a very learned profeſſor,” (alluding to himſelf) «++ who is able in a 
„ ſhort time to teach him all the ſpeculative ſciences, but refuſes to do it for leſs than 
«© one hundred pounds, which ſum the young man cannot procure but by theft; in 
-<© that caſe theft is lawful ; which is thus proved—whatever is pleaſing to God is law- 
« ful; it is pleaſing to God that a young man ſhould learn all the ſciences; he cannot 
do this without being guilty of theft ;—therefore theft is lawful, and pleaſing to 
<< God 95,99 This curious quotation may ſerve as a ſpecimen not only of the morality, 
but of the logic of the times. The ſtudy of Ariſtotle's, political works gave riſe to 
many productions of the ſame nature oo A treatiſe on the inconveniences attending 
the frequent alteration of the national coin, * Nieden ene is eatoned, by the 
French writers, as x work of MELEE ot ̃ (AKA 41 1 Fr is 
Mathematics and TRE were cultivated with great ardour and with no ſmall 
degree of ſucceſs. The aſtronomers, at the commencement of this century, had ac- 
quired ſufficient knowledge to foretel the eclipſes. John de Dondis, who was more 
frequently diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Maitre Fehan des Orloges o, an aſtronomer 
in the ſervice of Galeazzo Viſconti, count of Vertus, had invented a moving ſphere, or 
celeſtial clock, which was regarded as the wonder of the age, and would not have diſ- 
graced a modern artiſt. This ſphere, compoſed of an infinite number of circles and 
wheels, governed by a ſingle balance, preſerved ſuch a regular motion, that a perſon 
might diſtinguiſh, at any hour of the day or night, the different points of ſpace occu- 
pied by the celeſtial bodies“. It was made of copper, and John de Dondis, who was 


94 Mem. de Litt. 95 Bulzi Hiſt. Univer. Pariſien, tom. iv. p. 311 6 MS, de la B. R. No 5200, 
- ; 97 Mem. de Litt.t. xvi 88 Villaret,) | 
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no leſs ſkilful as a mechanic than. as an aſtronomer, employed twenty. years. im bringing; 
it to ie 


Not content with having. obtained:a knowledge of. the courſe of the ftars, the, aſtro- 
nomers endeavoured to convert that knowledge into a ſupernatural ſcience, thereby to. 


impoſe on the credulity of 'the vulgar. The rays of true philoſophy did. not yet thed; 
a luſtre ſufficiently reſplendent to.diſpel the clouds of ſugerſtition. and fanaticiſm, which, 


even obſcured. the judgment. cf the. learned, 


"To ths abſurdities of judicial aſtrology, may be added the: extravagant opinions con- 
cerning magic, with. which the nobility and the people were almoſt equally infected. 
Jo figures of copper, lead, or wax, conſecrated with ſuperſtitious ceremonies, under 

the aſpect of certain planets, a. miraculous virtue was. aſcribed,*: Theſe ridiculous. 
practices were, indeed, condemned as errors in faith, in natural philoſophy, and in true. 


aſtrology ; but, from the very terms of the condemnation, it is evident, that the celeſtial 


bodies were univerſally believed to have an. influence on. our globe, and on the actions. 
ol its inhabitants. Curioſity, ignorance,, and a deſire of penetrating into futurity, have. 
given a degree of credit, in almoſt all nations, to thoſe myſterious and. extraordinary 
means which have been employed for overleaping thoſe bounds which nature has pre- 
ſcribed to our conceptions. The art of ꝑredicting future events, from paſſages taken by 
chance from the poets, was long i in vogue among the Greeks and Romans; the ſame. 
euſtom was introduced into the Chriſtian world, only ſubſtituting the ſacred writings 


in the place of the poets. The Bible or Teſtament, opened at any part, was ſuppoſed 


to indicate, by the firſt verſe that met the eye, the good or bad fortune which awaited 
the perſon who read.it.. This practice, which was called Je Sart des Saints, ſeemed, in 
ſome meaſure, to be authorized, by the abuſe of certain ceremonies abſerved by the 


church on the conſecration of her miniſters*; ſome veſtiges of which ſtill remain. 
When a canon is admitted at the cathedral of Boulogne, as well as in thoſe of Vpres 


and Saint Omer, he opens the Book of Pſalms, and the firſt verſe he reads is written. 
down, in order to preſerve the memory of his reception. It has ſometimes happened 


that the paſſage he fixed on contained imprecations or reproaches, which did not fail to 


become a mark of ridicule, or even of infamy, to the new canon. Theſe inconveniences, 


and the appearance of ſuperſtition which this cuſtom. exhibits, induced one of the bi- 


hops of Boulogne, about the middle of the preſent century, to abrogate it. by an or- 
donnance, which he publiſhed for that purpoſe. But the chapter, jealous of their pri- 
vileges, oppoſed the execution of the ordonnance; and all the prelate could obtain leave 
to enforce was, an order that, in future, it ſhould always be noted that the practice was 


only obſerved in compliance with ancient cuſtom. > 


= Hiſt. de Univers. t. ili. p. 5. 2 Du Cange Gloffar. ad verb, Sex/es Sanferum. 
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Judicial aſtrology formed an obſtacle to the progreſs of medicine, by the falſe opinions 
with which it embarraſſed that ſcience. We learn from the capitularies of Charlemagne 
that the ſtudy of medicine was cultivated in the reign of that emperor*: it even appears. 
that there was a part of the palace, called Hippocratica tea, appropriated to the reception 
of medical ſtudents ; though there is no evidence that it ſubſiſted under his ſucceſſors. 
No public ſchools of medicine were eſtabliſhed till near the end of the twelfth century: 
thoſe of Salernum and Montpelier are regarded as the moſt ancient. The inſtitution of the 
faculty of Medicine at Paris is placed under the reign of Philip Auguſtus. The ſtudents were, 
at firſt, compelled to undergo a. courſe of ſtudy, which laſted nine years, before they were 
ſuffered to practiſe +. The deſire of acquiring the knowledge of an art which ſo eſſentially 
tends to the preſervation of life, induced people of all profeffions to-engage in the ſtudy 
of phyſic. The monks and ſecular prieſts were forbidden to frequent the ſchools; but 
they either tranſgreſſed the prohibition, or elſe obtained a diſpenſation, ſince it appears. 
that numbers of the clergy paid a regular attendance. By a ſingular contradiction, 
celibacy was preſcribed to the agents of the faculty, and this reſtraint continued to 
operate till the fifteenth century. From ſeveral ordonnances of the French monarchs, 
in favour of phyſicians, it appears that. the faculty had frequent diſputes with the ſur- 
geone, whoſe encroachments they endeavoured to repreſs, while theſe laſt were as often. 
at war with the privileged barbers5, who practiſed to their prejudice. The apothecaries 
were, at this time, ſubject to the viſits of the faculty, before whom they were ſworn. 
They were obliged to keep a book, called Antidotaire de Maitre Nicolas, in which the 
quality of their mediemes was marked. Bat the celebrity of their own ſchools-did not 
prevent the. French from giving a preference to foreign phyſicians ;. the Jews, in 
particular, were holden in high eſtimation, nor did their credit diminiſh till the ſixteenth. 
century. Francis the Firſt, being attacked by a diforder which is ſaid to have baffled 
all the efforts-of his own phyſicians, requeſted the emperor Charles the Fifth-to ſend him 
a Jew of that profeſſion; the emperor accordingly diſpatched a converted Iſraelite to the 
court of France : but when the King found that he had been converted to Chriftianity, he. 
diſmiſſed him, not believing it poſſible that his cure could he effected by a Chriſtian 
phyſician. An orthodox Jew was then ſent for, Conſtantinople, who reſtored 


F rancis by the uſe of aſſes milk. 


Chymiſtry was ſtudied with no o leſs ardour than medicine, and ſome uſeful.difcoyeries 
are ſaid to haye been made in that ſcience : but theſe were eclipſed by the more miraculous 


3 Capit. a Mag. 

4 The phyſicians of theſe times were accuſed of fatiguing their patients with a pompous diſplay of rhetorical ſkill, . 

in which they were more deeply verſed than in the knowledge of their profeſſion. Villaret.Petrarch called 
the pope's phyſician, /oquacif/ima pica a chattering magpie. 

5 There were two different claſſes of ſurgeons at this period ; the graduates of the univerſity, who -were called 

fin germ of the long robe, and the community of barbers or, -Jurgeons of the hurt robe, Hiſt de la Ville de Paris, tom. i. J. 9. 


s Hiſt. des Antiq. I. 10. p. 52 6. 
| diſcoveries 
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diſcoveries of the alchymiſts, who, in the fourteenth century, had attained to the 
Higheſt pitch of extragavance. They maintained that nothing was unconnected with 
their ſcience, the myſteries of which they applied to every thing they ſaw. This folly 
was cheriſhed by the ſerious encouragement which the public ſtudy of alchymy 
received. The principal object of their reſearches was the diſcovery of the philoſopher's 
ſtone. Pope John the Twenty-ſecond had fulminated two bulls againſt the alchymiſts, 
the firſt of which began thus, *<* Spondent, quas non exhibent, divitias, pauperes Alchy- 
miſtæ i. But Villaret is too indiſcriminate in his cenſures of thoſe who ſtudied this 
whimſical art; ſince, though they waſted much of their time in hunting a ſhadow, ſome 
of them made many curious and uſeful diſcoveries, which would have done credit to a 
more enlightened age. Amongſt theſe muſt be claſſed Albert the Great, Raymond 
Lully, and-our Engliſh Friar Bacon. Boerhaave, whoſe competency to decide on 
the matter will ſcarcely be called in queſtion, in ſpeaking of the alchymiſts, ſays, 
% Fo ſpeak my mind freely, I have not met with any writers on natural philoſophy 
“ who treat of the nature of bodies fo profoundly, and explain the manner of changing 
64 them ſo clearly, as thoſe called Alchymiſts. To be convinced of this, read, with 
“ attention, their genuine writings ; for inſtance, that production of Raymond Lully, 
< which he entitles Experiments; you will find that he relates, with the utmoſt clearneſs 
and ſimplicity, experiments which explain the nature and properties of animals, 
* yegetables, and foſſils; and you will fcarcely be able to name any other author Who 
. treats of phyſics to ſo much advantage. f 5 


Men no bügel diſcover the mode of acquiring property than they naturally become 
anxious as to the means of ſecuring it; hence the ſtudy of the law has ever been 
conſidered as one of the moſt important occupations which can attract the attention of 
the learned. In France the Theodoſian code had long given way to the inſtitutes of 
Juſtinian, which the Roman pontiffs had in vain proſeribed, with a vie w of enforcing 
the canons and decretals. Saint Lewis had cauſed the imperial code to be tranſlated, and 
it was of no ſmall uſe to him in the formation of his Eſtabliſhments. » But though it 
was publickly taught in all the provinces in the kingdom, it had only the force of law in 
thoſe countries where the written law prevailed ; ſuch as were governed by particular 
cuſtoms only admitted it in thoſe caſes where it did not contradict the eſtabliſhed rules of 


proceeding. 


When all objects of litigation were decided either by cuſtoms committed to writing, 
or by oral tradition, men the moſt iHiterate were competent to diſcharge the duties of a 
judge. In each juriſdiction the lord, aſſiſted by the peers of his fief, decided between the 
parties; or elſe he appointed a bailiff who pronounced ſentence, on the report of the preud- 
 hommes of the diſtrict. The ſuperiority of the wiſe eſtabliſhments of Saint Lewis over 


7 « The poor alchymiſts, who promiſe riches, which they never produce.” Extravag. l. 5. 
8 Boerhaave's Chymiſtry, vol. i i. p. 200. | 


* 
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euſtoms which were ſometimes yague, and often inſufficient, at length became apparent; 
and they were almoſt imperceptibly adopted in the territorial juriſdictions of the nobles, 
As it became neceſſary to ſtudy theſe eſtabliſhments, the bailiffs ceaſed to conſult the 
preudhommes, who were only verſed. in. tradition, and called to their aſſiſtance licutenants, 
and men of letters, who were appointed their ers. As the eſtabliſhments could, no 
more than the cuſtoms, comprehend every cafe, it was found neceflary to have recourſe 
to more extenſive laws. The pleaders were then led to-conſult the Roman juriſprudence, 
the canons of the councils, and the decretals of the popes. But though, by this means, 
new ſources of knowledge were opened, difficulties were, nevertheleſs, multiplied. The 
ſtudy. of theſe. various laws.became a taſk of labour and difficulty, which the ignorant 
nobility were compelled to reſign to men more learned than themſelves... The multipli- 
city of laws encreaſed the deſire of eluding them.; the miſapplied {kill of practitioners. 
facilitated the means of gratifying that deſire; and: juſtice, ſtopped at every ſtep by 
unforeſeen impediments, became loſt in a labyrinth of forms, the introduction of which, 
ought to have proved of infinite utility, by guarding the weak from oppreſſion, inſtead, 
of affording the means of triumph to chicane. . In ſhort, this e paradox became. 
in . a man may be right in Jars, but wrong in law.. 


| The rapidity: wich wich the knowledge. and. ſtudy of the Roman law ſpread over, 
Europe is amazing. The copy of the pandects of Juſtinian was found at Amalphi, in. 
the year 1137. Irnerius opened a college of civil law. at Bologna, a few years after“. 
It began to be taught as. a part of academical learning in different parts of France hefore 
the middle of the century. Vaccarius gave lectures on the civil law at Oxford, ſo 
early as the year-1147, A regular ſyſtem of feudal law, evidently formed in imitation of 
the Roman code, was compoſed. by two Milaneſe lawyers, about the year 1159.. Peter de. 
Fontaines, who tells us that he was the firſt who had. attempted ſuch a work in France, 
compoſed. his Canſeil, which contains an. account of the cuſtoms of the. country of 
Vermandois, in the reign of. St. Lewis. Beaumanoir, the author of the Couſtumes de 
Beauvoi ſois, lived about the ſame period. The. «© Eſtabliſhments” of St. Lewis were 
publiſhed by the authority of that monarch. As.ſoon. as men became acquainted with 
the advantages of having written cuſtoms and laws to which ad could have recourſe on 

every oecaſion, the method of collecting them became common. | 


Bards; a native of dr was: the moſt „ law- writer of the times; he 
was holden in ſuch high eſtimation by the emperor Charles the Fourth that he 
beſtowed on him the dignity of knighthood, and gave him permiſſion to wear the arms of 

Bohemia. But his works, though uſeful and inſtructive, are ſtrongly tinctured with 
the barbariſm of the age in which he lived; of this aſſertion the following quotation will 
afford a ſufficient proof. Bartolo, willing to give the idea of a law - ſuit carried on in 

due form, imagines a proceſs between the Holy Virgin and the devil. He introduces 

* the latter, who, claiming a right to make mankind return to the ſame ſtate to which. 


9 Gian. Hiſt L 21. c. 2 ; 10 Robertſon... oh 
the 
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the crime of Adam had reduced them, cites. the human race to appear before the 
trihunal of Jeſus-Chriſt. Three days notice being given, as required by law, the 
« day appointed for the trial proves to be Good-Friday. The devil quotes the laws 

« which forbid to ſummon any one to- appear on. a feſtival; Jeſus-Chriſt over- 
« rules the objection by quoting other laws which veſt a diſcretionary power in the: 
judge, in certain caſes. The devil then appears in a violent rage, and aſks if any 
4 one dare to plead the cauſe of the human race... The Virgin comes forward, but the 
« devil objects to her for two reaſons : firſt, becauſe, being the mother of the judge, ſhe 
« might eafily induce him. to decide. in- favour of her party; and, ſecondly, becauſe 
« women are excluded from exercifang the profeſſion of an advocate. He ſupports theſe 
* objections by quotations from the digeſt and the code. To theſethe Virgin oppoſes other 
« laws which authorize women to plead for widows, orphans, and ſuch as are miſerable. 
« She gains. her point, and is permitted to plead the cauſe of mankind. The devil 
requires that the human race may firſt be delivered to him, proviſionally, as he had 
been in poſſeſſion of them ſince the fall of Adam, according to the maxim of law 
&« Spoliatus antea reſtitucndus—and he endeavours to enforce the plea of preſcription. 
« The virgin reſiſts this plea by the law, Quod vi aut clam ;” maintains that, when the 
«title is originally defeRive, the right of preſcription is 55 no avail, and proves it, Lege 
« tertia paragrapho ultimo digeſtis, de acquirenda poſſeſſione.” Jeſus-Chriſt having ſet aſide 
« the firſt claim advanced by the devil, the trial proceeds in due form, and is ſupported 
« on both ſides by quotations from. the laws“ .“ 


The civil law. was taught, indiſeriminately, in all the ſchools throughout the king-- 
dom, till the commencement of the thirteenth century, when pope Honorius forbade 
lectures on the civil law to be read in the univerſity of Paris. This interdiction aroſe 
from the apprehenſion that the ſtudy of the law might ſuperſede that of divinity. Not- 
withſtanding the efforts that were made to renew thoſe lectures, the utility of which had 
been experienced, the prohibition continued to operate for upwards of three centuries. 
Thoſe who wiſhed to gain inſtruction in the civil juriſprudence, . were obliged to have 
recourſe to other univerſities. The liberty of teaching it was not fully reſtored to that 
of Paris, till the reign of Lewis the. Fourteenth,. who publiſhed an 2 ordonnance for that 


purpoſe, in the year 1079: 


During, this long ine the ſtudy of. the canon- law] was purſued with additional 
ardour in.the capital. This. ſyſtem of juriſprudence, founded on the canons of the 
councils, the decretals, the bulls, and the reſcripts of the ſovereign pontiffs, was the 
ſcience moſt cultivated at this period, becauſe it tended to the gratification of paſſions the 
moſt flattering to man—it ſoothed his vanity, by opening a path' to the attainment of 
Konours ; it tempted his avarice, . by pointing out a certain road to the acquiſition of- 
wealth. No wonder then it was often preferred, by eccleſiaſtics themſelyes, to the 
ſtudy of divinity, 5** hat would he do with theologians ?” ſaid pope Clement the Se- 


I Mem. de Litterature, t. 18. p. 366. 
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veuth, ſpeaking of a ſtudent who had been recommended to his protection“ they are 
% ;/conartes.” The reſidence of the popes at Avignon enereaſed the celebrity of the 
canon law. In the early ages of chriſtianity, the Greeks had collected into a body the ca- 
nons of the councils adopted (in part) by the Latin church, as well as thoſe of the councils 
of Africa. A freſh compilation was made, under the reign of Juſtinian, to which were an- 

nexed the decretals of the popes; theſe were reduced into form by Denis le Petit, a monk 
of Scythia, and received in France in the time of Charlemagne. This compilation is ſtill 
regarded as the common eccleſiaſtical law, in all cafes in which newrules of deciſion have 
not beer adopted: fince that time no other collection has been formally admitted into the 
kingdom. As tothe falſe decretals, compoſed by Iſidorus of Seville, it is well known 
that. the ſovereign pontiffs, whoſe authority over the biſhops and provincial councils 
they flattered, did all they could to bring them 4nto credit. As they contained many 
wiſe and prudent regulations, Erance adopted certain parts of them, and particularly 
_ thoſe which relate to appeals. At length, Gratian, a Benedictine monk, publiſhed, in 
the twelfth century, the whole code of canon law, with large additions and emenda- 
tions; a book replete with abſurd propoſitions, fiftitious canons, and falſe decretals; 
bounding in errors of every kind, which were taught in the univerſity of France, under 
the name of Decret*3, The appellation of © Extravagances” was given to the decretals 
of pope John the Twenty-ſecond which were publiſhed after the Concordance of Gra- 
tian. Such was the ſtudy of the canon- law, which continued to be cultivated till the 
hs century, when 2 a new method was ord. 


In this collection are to be found the principles of thoſe rights which the popes 
wiſhed to aſſume, not only over all matters of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, but over the 
temporal affairs of ſovereign princes. As that ſcanty portion of ſcience which ſerved 
to guide men in the ages of darkneſs, was wholly engroſſed by the clergy, they alone 
were accuſtomed to ſtudy; hence they were as deeply verſed in the civil as in the canon 
law. This mixture multiplied the proceedings, by daily rendering them more compli- 
cated and embarraſſing. An infinity of new forms and chicaneries, unknown to the com- 
Pilers of the Roman law, were inceſſantly ſeen to ſpring up. The moſt trivial cauſes 
were made to laſt a conſiderable time before a deciſion could be obtained, from the eſ- 
tabliſhment of the different degrees of appeal that were introduced into the eccleſiaſti- 
cal tribunals. It was, nevertheleſs, from thoſe tribunals, that the civil courts borrowed 
moſt of their juridical forms; a practice which appeared not only convenient but ne- 
ceſſary, at a time when the two juriſdictions were fo confounded with each other, that 
cauſes almoſt daily occurred, the cognizan ce of wines was diſputed. between the tempo- 


ral and ſpiritpal judges. 


| In order to over the origin of theſe abuſes, it is neceſſary to refer to the church 
in its infant ſtate. On the firſt eftabliſhment of Chriſtianity, whenever any difference 
occurred between e both part ies willingly conſented to refer the deciſion of 


12 Villaret. 13 Id. tom. xi. p. 179. 


the 
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the matter to their biſhop; and it was ordained by the firſt Chriſtian emperors, that, in 
theſe caſes, no appeal ſhould lie from the ſentence of the prelate, an ordonnance that 


was confirmed by the capitularies of Charlemagne **4. So far no juſt ſubject of com- 


plaint could ariſe, as the cuſtom was not repugnant to civil liberty. But the abuſe be- 
gan to be felt, as ſoon as the eccleſiaſtical judges, not content with trying ſuch cauſes as 
were voluntarily ſubmitted to their deciſion by both parties, pretended t hiat if one party 
alone appealed to their authority, the other had no right to decline their juriſdiction. 
This totally changed the nature of the cafe, and the inconveniences: ariſing from ſuch 
an aſſumption of power, are too evident to require a comment. At length, the preten- 


ſions of the officials were carried to ſuch a heighth, that they endeavoured to take cog- 


nizance of every cauſe which could poſſibly give riſe to a ſuſpicion that a ſin had 


been committed; a pretenſion which, taken 1 in its literal ſenſe, muſt have extended to 


all cauſes whatever. 


The ufurpations of the le juriſdiction were the more eaſily accompliſhed, 
as all the tribunals of the clergy ſupported their attacks with an uniformity and con- ' 
ſtancy unknown to the civil power, which was divided into an-infinite number of pri- - 
vate juriſdictions. The ſovereign power was alone adequate to repel theſe inceſſant 
encroachments. The moſt moderate of the clergy, indeed, acknowledged the neceſſity 
of a reform dictated by equity, and appeared to concur with the monarchs who un- 


dertook the taſk. 


It was under the reign of Philip of Valois that tlie authority of the eccleſiaſtical courts 
began to-experience a ſerious diminution. We related the particulars of the conteſt 
which then aroſe between the two juriſdictions; the reaſons alledged by either party are 


ſufficient to give an idea of the abuſes which prevailed at this period. The main queſtion 
| was left undecided ; but, ſome years after, the king took from the courts of the biſhops- 


the cognizance of the crime of adultery. The ordonnance for that purpoſe *5 was iſſued 
on the remonſtrances of the citizens of Amiens, who-complained that they were fre- 
quently ſummoned to appear before the official and the miniſters of their biſnop, Who 
made them pay heavy fines, under pretence that they cohabited with other women 
beſides their lawful wives. The king had repeatedly enjoined the prelate to put a ſtop 
to thoſe citations and ſcandalous exactions; but, finding his verbal injunctions diſregard- 
ed, he ordered the ſecular judge to enforee them; by ſeizing the biſhop's temporalities 7. 


14 Capit. Car. Mag. I. 6: c. 28 f. 15 Conf. des Or don. t. 1. p. 1148. | Regiſtres du Parlement, Livre des Or- 
donnances Royaux;s - 4066 Quod iꝑſi ſminas alias. quam ſuas 'deſponſatas carnaliter cognoverant,” Conf, des Or- 
Jon. t. 1. p. 1148. 


17 Some time after the publication of this ordonnance, che parliament ordered the temporalities of the archdeaconry 
of Paris to he ſeized, for the purpoſe of enforcing the reſtitution of one hundred and fifty livres, which he had - 
exacted from Matthew le Beul, for having been found with another man's wife! Recherches de Paſquier, I. 3. c. 33. 
King 
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King John endeavoured to take from the officials the right of making and executing. 
wills; but the ordonnance, which he publiſhed for that purpoſe, did not prevent them, 
from perſevering in their pretenſions, as far as they were able. The monſtrous cuſtom of 
refuſing the rites of ſepulture to ſuch as died without making pious donations to the 
church, or without making a will, which was the ſame thing, was long ſuffered to 
ſubfiſt; in thislaſt caſe, fome perſon was appointed to make a will for the deceaſed, who 
by that means alone could acquire the right of having Chriſtian burial. At length, the 
French monarchs applied themſelves ſerioufly, and with great earneſtneſs, to the repreſſion 
of the encroachments of the eccleſiaſtical judges, though, while they ſought to confine 
the miniſters of the altar to the diſcharge of thoſe duties which religion and reaſon had 
aſſigned them, they were careful: to preſerve that reſpect which the ſacredneſs of their 
profeſſion ſhould-ever command a reſpect, the violation. of which may be deemed no 
uncertain preſage of the downfal of religion; ſince, if deſerved, the clergy muſt be re- 
duced to a wretched ſtate of profligacy ; and, if unmerited, the people muſt be till more 
abandoned. Charles the Wiſe, though, im many reſpects, inclined to ſuperſtition, went 
farther than his predeceſſors in reſtraining eceleſiaſtical uſurpation: by an ordonnance, 


. paſſed in the year 1371, he forbade all eccleſiaſtical. judges to take cognizance of actions 


relating to property, even though a clerk were one of the parties; and this regulation, 
which reſtored to the temporal judges a part of their juriſdiction, rendered them inore 
anxious and attentive in ſupporting their rights in other reſpects. By a ſentence of the par- 
Hament, pronounced on the thirteenth of March, 1376, the biſhop of Beauvais and his 
officers were condemned to pay a fine, by way of reparation for the encroachments and 
abuſes which they had committed to the prejudice of the-temporak juriſdiction . By 
repeated exertions of vigour, by the vigilance of ſueceſſive monarchs, and the firmneſs of 
the ſuperior courts, the limits of the two juriſdictions were finally fixed, and harmony 
re-eſtabliſhed in the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


The eſtabliſhment of the various impoſts which the wants of the ſtate had rendered 
indiſpenſable, neceſſarily required the publication of edicts, either to explain the nature, 
or to regulate the collection of them. Theſe edicts required to be interpreted, in order 
to facilitate their execution, to prevent miſtakes, and to correct abuſes. The interpre- 
tation and collection of the different regulations with regard to the finances began to 

form a new fpecies of juriſprudence, which might properly have been denominated the 
revenue-code. The adminiſtration of the public revenue has, in all times, determined 
the actual force of a nation; it therefore forins one of the moſt eſſential objects of go- 


* 


15 Conf. des Ordon. t. i. Loix Eccleſ. premiere part. c. ix. p. 120. 19 Ib. c. 2 . p. 193. 
20 A ſingle example will ſuffice to ſhow that confuſion which reigned in the diſpenſation of the laws. The 
children of the choir of the church of Puyen Velay, exerciſed the office of pci over the Jews, one of whom they 
- ſentenced to pay a fine of three hundred livres. Hi. de 8 vir. 5 
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vernment;; a truth, of which Charles the Wiſe, during the courſe of a proſperous reign, 
had fully convinced himſelf; but the meaſures he was led to adopt in conſequence of 
that conviction were not attended with all the ſucceſs he had reaſon to expect from 
them. The inſatiate avarice of thoſe who, with minds more ſubtile in fraud than acute 
in 5 took the taxes to farm, was inceſſantly diſplayed in a thouſand inſidious 
plans for ruining both prince and people. The exertions of the ſovereign and his 
council to fruſtrate, their infamous machinations proved ineffectual; no ſooner was one 
abuſe corrected than another ſprang up to replace it. A part of the iniquitous myſteries, 
to which the induſtry of avarice gave birth, may be diſcovered from a peruſal of the 
various ordonnances that were paſled at this period: men, equally deſtitute of property 
and principle, were ſuffered to farm the taxes, the produce of which was frequently 
received and not accounted for; ſometimes it was appropriated to other purpoſes than 
thoſe for which it was deſtined ; imaginary expences were.charged forthe conveyance of 
money which had never quitted the hands of the perſon who received it; falſe receipts 
were given, and delays i in payments obtained on falſe pretences. In ſhort, nothing was 
omitted which intereſted. ingenuity could ſuggeſt for defrauding the prince ; though 
theſe frauds were trivial, when compared to thoſe which were committed on the people. 
It ſeemed as if theſe ſubaltern tyrants, united by intereſt, had agreed to divide between 
them the ſpoils of the kingdom. Adjudicators, receivers, comptrollers, viſitors, all, in 


ſhort, who had any concern with the revenue, had their fixed ſhare of the general 


plunder. They made the people pay the ſame tax twice. They uſed the moſt rigorous 
means for enforcing payment before the money was due, in the view of profiting by the 

exaction of uſurious intereſt ; they even had the audacity to levy impoſts invented bx 
themſelves. Such as were unable immediately to ſatisfy their demands, being ruined 
by the expence of a ſeizure, were compelled to abandon their habitations to theſe ra- 
pacious vultures. Even the loweſt officers of the revenue thought themſel ves autho- 
rized to oppreſs the public. Wherever this privileged banditti appeared, deſolation at- 
tended their Reps. They always found ſome pretence for entering private houſes ; and 
ſuch was the terror which their preſence inſpired, that the inhabitants paid them for re- 
tiring; even thoſe who had paid the taxes with the utmoſt punctuality were equally 
ſubject to their viſits, nor had they any means of defence againſt men who were at once 
plaintiffs, judges, and executioners: in vain did they produce their receipts, they were 
obliged to ſatisfy t 1.4 arbitrary demands of theſe wretches, who had even the impudence 


to enforce payment, by ſeizing their goods. Ordonnance was paſſed after ordonnance, 


and the moſt ſeyere injunctions were iſſued; but they were ſcarcely ſufficient to remove 
a ſmall part of theſe flagrant abuſes, while the culprits were ſcreened from puniſhment 
by the protection of thoſe in power. If ſuch were the abuſes which preyailed during | 
the reign of Charles the Wiſe, how muſt the people have been oppreſſed, to enable that 


monarch to defray the expences of government, clogged with the additional charges of 


a long and burdenſome war, and, at the ſame time, to amaſs ſuch a treaſure as he left at 
his deceaſe ! 


Vol. II. VV ies 1 
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It is in vain to look for the origin of theſe diſorders. elſewhere than in the ſhameful 
e een which ſubſiſted between inſatiate avarice and unprincipled prodigality. The 
oppreſſors of the people purchaſed impunity by ſupplying their powerful patrons with 
the means of ſupporting their extravagance. The apologiſts for luxury have vainly 
aſſerted that it is a ſure proof of wealth in a great kingdom, though it may accelerate 
the ruin of a fmall one; neceſſarily productive of effeminacy, confuſion of ranks and 
conditions, neglect of duty, and corruption of manners, it is equally deſtructive to 
both, with this difference only, that the ruin of a ſmall republic is more rapid than that 
of a vaſt empire; as the flames conſume a buſh ſooner than a foreſt. But that luxury, the 
introduction of which we have noticed under the preceding reigns, had not yet occa- 


fuoned that confuſion of conditions which renders it impoſſible to diſtinguiſh between 


| _ the woman of virtue, and the publie courtezan decorated with the ſpoils of her ruined 
admirers. Vice was not ſeen to triumph in her exceſſes; the man of obſcurity was not 


ſio far intoxicated with his wealth, as to diſplay that inſolent pride, which leads to the 


aſſumption-of pomp and magnifieence, reſerved for ſuperiority of rank. But though 
the French of theſe times had not attained to this pitch of depravity, the ſumptuary 
laws, which, more than once, proſcribed the uſe of ſuperfluities, tend to prove that they 
abuſed the riches they had acquired as far as they could, and that their ambition rather 
wanted ability than inclination. The government had long been conſtrained to prohi- 
bit the citizens from uſing Cars ; to regulate the price of ſtuffs according to the rank 
of thoſe who wore them; to fix the difference of furs uſed in dreſs, by the ſame ſtan- 
dard; to prevent, as much as poſſible, the introduction of. foreign cloths, in order to 


encourage the national manufactures; in ſhort, to attempt the reſtoration of plenty by 
the eſtabliſhment of moderation. The vigilance of the laws, however, was eluded by 


the fertile invention of vanity : as ſoon as one faſhion was ſuppreſſed another was 
adopted, perpetual variations occurred, and the i tes of 8 people 455, :o0ig the ri- 
Zh gour of- hart my fe 


n was one of the ng vices of the age; and 8 it had been pro- 
ſcribed by the ſevereſt edicts, it ſtill continued to thrive with undiminiſhed vigour. 
Games of dice appear to have been moſt in vogue; and the nobility gave themſelves up 
- fo completely to this deſtructive paſſion, that many of them were reduced to a ſtate of 
poverty the moſt degrading. It was the only amuſement to which military men de- 


voted their leiſure hours; ignorant and unlettered, their minds were not ſuſceptible of 


more rational recreation. Even the princes of the blood were not uninfected by the 
general diſorder. James, count of la Marche, having received from Charles the Sixth 


| . - conſiderable ſums, for defraying the expences of a projected invaſion of England, diſſi- 


pated them all, and returned without accompliſhing the object he had in view. He 
« ſpent all he had received,” ſays an ancient chronicle **, „in ſtupid prodigality, on 


23. Chron, MS, R. R. Ne 10297. p. 72, verſo, | 
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« women and dice.” On his return from this curious expedition through Orleans,: the 
ſcholars aſſembled i ina aeg on the road, gs ſaluted him by 1 Mare vidi el Fugits 


| Muſic and dancing have always formed the character: FI amuſements of the F ranch 
nation. At this time they were holden in high eſteem, and all who taught them ex- 
perienced the greateſt encouragement. Charles the Wiſe was paſſionately fond of 
muſic, and is ſaid to have had an exceeding good ear. In Paris, as in moſt of the great 
towns, the muſicians formed a company under the direction of a chief, who was called 
« The King of the Fidlers; and whoſe buſineſs it was to keep the, corps in order, and 


to enforce the obſervance of the laws by which they were governed. Theſe laws were 


framed by themſelves, and not unfrequently confirmed by the king. The muſicians _ 
were invited to all feaſts, and the poets often aſſociated with them, in order that their 
productions might derive additional luſtre from the accompaniment of muſic. When the 

actors, muſicians, and rhymers united, they were diſtinguiſhed by the general denomina- 
of Fugglers. They frequented the palaces of the great, and the private habitations of 

the wealthy, They often exhibited their performances on ſcaffolds erected in the 
market-places, and endeavoured to attract the attention of the vulgar by the repreſen- 
tation of indecent farces. The government, wiſhing to repreſs this licentiouſneſs, pub- 
liſhed an ordonnance, forbidding the Fugglers, under pain of impriſonment and an ar- 
bitrary fine, to recite, repreſent, or ſing, in the public ſtreets, or elſewhere, any thing 
offenſive to modeſty. Such was the rude commencement of theatrical exhibitions, 
>a under the enen reign, began to aſſume _— form which they Rill an 5 


One of the moſt uſeful diſcoveries. of the W century was the invention 
of Spectacles: but the name of the inventor has not been preſerved. It appears 
that he was anxious to keep the ſecret to himſelf, but that it was divulged not- 
' withſtanding his care to conceal it; for an ancient chronicle relates that a monk, 
named Alexandto di Spina, -made ſpectacles and gave them away, while the perſon who 
invented them refuſed to let the public partake of the advantage of his diſcovery . 
This invention facilitated the progreſs of aſtronomy; and, by the introduction of te- 


92 gave the aſtronomers of that age an advantage over the ancients. 


This period is farther W for the treu ion of beer agent into 


1 ; at a time when they were peculiarly acceptable, ſince men, having recently 


emerged from a ſtate of ignorance the moſt profound, were almoſt univerſally ſeized 
with a rage for writing. The Romans wrote their books either on parchment, or on 


un Recher, d Anti de Spon. p. 213. Mem. de In. 
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paper. ll of the Egyptian papyrus. The- latter, being the cheapeſt, was, of courſe, 

the moſt commonly uſed. But after the Saracens conquered Egypt in the ſeventh cen- 

tury, the communication between that country and the people ſettled in Italy, or 

in other parts of Europe, was almoſt entirely broken off, and the papyrus was no 
Jonger in uſe among them. They were obliged, on that account, to write all their books 

upon parchment; and as the price of that was high, books became extremely rare, and 

of great value. We may judge of the ſcarcity of the materials for writing them from one 
circumſtance. There ſtill remain many manuſcripts of the eighth, ninth, and follow- 

ing centuries, written on parchment, from which ſome former writing had been eraſed, 

n order to ſubſtitute a new compoſition in its place. In this manner, it is probable, 
ſeveral works of the ancients periſhed. A book of Livy or of Tacitus might be 

| eraſed, to make room for the legendary tale of a ſaint, or the ſuperſtitious prayer of a 
miſſal . P. de Montfaugon affirms that the greater part of the manuſcripts on parch- 

ment which he has ſeen, thoſe of an ancient date excepted, are written on parchment 

from which ſome former book had been eraſed *- As the want of materials for writing 

is one Teaſon why ſo many of the works of the aneients have periſhed, it accounts 
likewiſe -for the ſmall number of manuſcripts of any kind, previous to the eleventh 

- century, when the means for enereaſing them were ſupplied*3; Many circumſtances 
prove the ſcarcity; of books during theſe ages. Private perſons ſeldom poſſeſſed any 
books whatever. Even monaſteries of conſiderable note had only one miſſal**. Lupus, 
abbat of Ferrieres, in a letter to the pope, A. D. 855, beſeeches him to lend. him. a copy 

| of Cicero de Oratore, and-Quintilian's Inſtitutions ; “ for,” ſays he, although we 
« have part of thoſe books, there is no complete copy of them in all France). The 
price of books became fo high, that perſons of a moderate fortune could not afford to 
-purchaſe them. The counteſs of Anjou. paid for a copy of the homilies of Haimon, 
biſhop of Halberſtadt, two hundred ſheep, five quarters of wheat, and the ſame quantity 
of rye and millet . Even ſo late as the year 14) T, when Lewis the Eleventh, bor- 
rowed the works of Raſis, the Arabian phyſician, from the faculty of medicine in Paris, 

be not only depoſited in pledge a conſiderable quantity. of plate, but was obliged to pro- 
eure a nobleman to join with him as ſurety in a deed, binding himſelf under a great 
forfeiture to reſtore it. When any perſon. made a preſent of a book to a church or a 
monaſtery, in which were the only libraries during theſe ages, it was deemed a donative 
of ſuch value, that he offered it on the altar pro remedio animæ ſue, in order to obtain 


. the forgiveneſs of his fins*?. In the Seventh century, the art of ee paper from 


Murat. Antiq. Ital. v. iii. p. 833. de d6 aeg des Inferip. c 5 3425: 27 Hiſt. Liter. de 
France, t. vi. p. 6. 26 Murat. Antiq. v. x. p. 789. 27 Idem, v. iii. p. 835. FHiſtoire Literaire de France 
par des religieux BenediQins, tor. vii. p. 3- 29 Gabr. Naudè Addit. à YHiſtoire de Lewis XI. par Comines. 
edit. de Freſnoy, tom. iv. p. 281. 0 Murat. vol. iii. p. 826. HiRt. Liter. de N 6. n | 
un Diplomat, pax deux bene deim, 450, tom. i 5. 451. 5 | 
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rags was invented; by means of which not only the number of manuſcripts encreaſed, 
but the ſtudy of the ſciences was wonderfully facilitated *. But whether the art was 
but imperfectly underſtood, or whether this new invention did not meet with the en- 
couragement it deſerved, no veſtige of it is to be met with in France earlier than the 
reign of Saint Lewis; even after that time it was but little uſed, and it was, moreover, 
brought from Lombardy, till the fourteenth century, when ſeveral manufactories of paper 
were eſtabliſhed in the en; the firſt of which were thoſe of Eſſonne and Troyes“. 


The art of ; n had bot greatly neglected ſince the Clan Gerbert hat 
about the tenth century, invented clocks that moved by wheels. This negle& ſuffices 
to prove with how little ardour the diſcoveries of genius were purſued. During the 
day the ſun, or elſe an hour-glaſs, ſerved for a clock; and in the night a wax- light, 
marked at different diſtances to indicate the hours anſwered the ſame purpoſe: the firſt large 
clock that was introduced into France, was the work of a German, named Henry de 
Vic, who was invited to Paris by Charles the Wiſe. '. This clock, which ſtruck the 
hours, was placed in the tower of the king's palace. Some years after another was put 
up at the cathedral of Sens, when the king paid one half of the expence of a wooden 
caſe in which it was encloſed. The town of Dijon is ſtill in poſſeſſion of a clock made 
at this period, which the duke of Burgundy brought from Courtrai, when that town 
was taken by the Toney at the commencement of the reign of Charles the Sixth. 
But the advantages derived 9 theſe uſeful inventions were more than counter- 
balaticed by the evils produced by the fatal diſcovery of gunpowder ; a deſtructive 
preſent, deſtined to puniſh men for an indiſcreet and dangerous curioſity, and perhaps- 
doomed one day to render the world a gloomy deſart. That the ingredients of gunpowder, 
and the art of making it, were known to the celebrated Roger Bacon 3, an Engliſh monk, 


who was born near Ilcheſter in the year 1214, is certain. But that humane philoſopher, | 


aware of the danger of communicating this diſcovery to the world, ſo tranſpoſed the ſet- 


ters of the Latin words which ſignify charcoal, as to render the whole obſcure and unintel- 


ligible.—** Sed tamen falis petræ, luru mope can ubre, | carbonum pulyere,) et fulphuris ; 8 
«et ſic facies tonitrum et corruſcationem, {i ſcias artificium.” By this means he rendered 
- itdifficult for any one to diſcover the fatal ſecret by the peruſal ofhis works, and ſecured 
to himſelf the honour of the invention, if it ſhould be diſcovered by any other perſon— 
which accordingly happened not long after Bacon's death, which occurred in 1292 ; Bart- 
hold Schwartz, otherwiſe called the Black Mont, or Conſtantine Anckiitzen, a native of 
Fribourg in Germany, having put ſome ſaltpetre, ſulphur, and charcoal in a mortar, 


tor ſome chymical e 4, 2 os of king accidentally flew into it; when the 


3 Murat. vol. 10 . 877. Rodertſon's View of the State of 3 prefixed to his Hiſtory 5 Charles the Fifth, 
P. 280, 281, 282. 3* Villaret, tom. xi. p. 2000 33 Baconi Epiſtola, de ſecretis Operibus Artis et Naturz, c. xi. 
34 du Cange Gloſſ. ad verbum Bombarda. | „ | | 
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mortar was rent aſunder by the ſudden exploſion. The monk, who, unfortunately for 
mankind, eſcaped with his life, had no ſooner recovered his fright than he began to 
make experiments which, by moderating the effects of this dreadful compoſition, taught 
him how to uſe it as a ſure engine of deſtruction. b 


But the exact period when gunpowder and fire-arms were firſt employed by the 
French is not aſcertained with any degree of preciſion. The following article appears 
in the accounts of the treaſurer of war, in the year 1338—* To Henry de Faumichan, 
* for gunpowder and other things neceſſary for the cannon at the ſiege of Puy-Guil- 
« laume*.” In 1340, the Engliſh were compelled to raiſe the ſiege of Eu, at which 
artillery was employed by the garriſon :—this artillery conſiſted of two large © iron 
« boxes,” which they loaded with round pebbles. It was conſidered as a remarkable inſtance 
of good fortune, that theſe pieces had ſuſtained no damage; which proves, that the art of 
managing them with effect was then unknown, and this was probably one of the reaſons 
- which ſo long prevented them from being generally uſed®. But we are told by Froiffard *, 
that when the Engliſh laid fiege to St. Malo, in 1373, they had four hundred cannon 
with them, which they muſt have known how to manage, or they would never have 
encumbered themſelves with ſo many of them. It is evident, indeed, that moſt of 
theſe muſt have been a ſmaller kind of fire-arms, called hand-canons, one of which was 
carried by two men, and fired from a reſt fixed in the ground ®. Theſe portable fire- 
arms were not introduced into Franee till the reign of Charles the Sixth. Their intro- 
duction gave a fatal blow to chivalry, and effeCted a total alteration in the art of war. 
The braveſt warriour could no longer rely on his perſonal proweſs, or the excellence 
of his arms, as means of defence againſt an adverſary, who, though deſtitute of courage, 
might, with ſucceſs, attack him at a diſtance. A tranquil intrepidity, accuſtomed to 
give and to receive death without deſign as without fear, was now ſubſtituted in the 
room of that active valour which had hitherto been deemed the chief ſupport of hoſtile 
- armies. Battles became more bloody, in proportion as the means of mutual deſtruction 
were multiplied. By this new mode of fighting every man as rendered fit for the 
purpoſes of war. Armies were more Na wn nations nen their reſources 
in augmęnting their military forces. | F 


From this ſhort ſketch of the laws and cuſtoms of the French i in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it muſt appear that there was nothing i in their general knowledge, in their arts, 
nor in their pleaſures, worthy of imitation or regret.—But do their virtues form a juſt 
object of envy to their poſterity? This is a queſtion which has been often diſcuſſed, 
but never decided. The recital of their actions, and the events they produced, will 
| afford the beſt en of the problens. | . 


38 Du Cange Gloff, ad verbum Bombarda. 36 Liv. Ronge de la Ville d'Eu. Mem. de Litt. Villaret mentions 
the cxiſtence of 2 piece of artillery ſo early as the year 1308. 2 xi. p. 205. 7 Tom. ii. p. 34 
2 125 Daniel, t. i. I. vi. p. 321. 
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A. D. 1380.] The funeral obſequies of Charles the Wiſe had been retarded by the 
miſunderſtanding which prevailed between the princes of the blood. They had all ſur- 
rounded the bed of the dying monarch, with the ſemblance of tender concern and frater- 
nal affection; but he had no ſooner breathed his laſt, than his corpſe was inſtantly aban- 
doned to the care of his attendants. The dukes of Burgundy, Berry, and Bourbon 
haſtened to ſecure the perſons of the- young princes, who were then at Melun, while 
the duke of Anjou hurried to Paris, to ſeize ſuch part of the treaſures of the late king 
as were there depoſited. The gold and ſilver coin, amaſſed by the economy of Charles, 
had been firſt melted and formed into ingots, and then lodged in a ſtrong room in the 
palace. The exact amount of this property has never been aſcertained; whatever it 
was, the duke of Anjou, by a ſhameful abuſe of his authority as regent, ſeized it all, 

and appropriating it to his own private uſe, never accounted for it to the ſtate. This 
theft for it was certainly a theft, and of the worſt ſpecies—proved the ſource of * 
all the calamities with which the kingdom was afterward afflicted. 
The aces, who had hitherto been reſtrained by the reſpedt which they bore for the 
deceaſed ſovereign, now began to purſue without diſguiſe their projects of ambition. | 
Each of them aſſembled his friends and dependents, and exerted every effort to aug- 
ment their number. The court was divided; and military men, allured by the proſpect 
of booty, haſtened to range themſelves under the ſtandards of the different parties which 
were now forming. Already had various bodies of troops approached the metropolis; 
Paris was inveſted, and the commencement of hoſtilities was announced by the depre- 
ations committed on the ſurrounding country. The people, ever fond of innoyation— 
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as if change and improvement were ſynonymous terms—ſecretly rejoiced at this appear- 
ance of confuſion, and reſolved to encreaſe the general anarchy, without refleCting, 
that it was their intereſt to adopt that line of conduct which muſt tend to the preſerva- 


tion of peace, and the enforcement of order. 


Of all the brothers of the late king, the duke of Anjou had the leaſt claim to reſpeQ; 
though adorned with every grace of perſon, endued with wit, with eloquence, and 
Courage, his accompliſhments were greatly over-balanced by his vices; he was ambitious, 
inflexible, unjuſt, avaricious and cruel. The duke of Berry was equally deſtitute of 
virtue, and would have poſſeſſed all the glaring defects of his brother, had they not been 
tempered and modified by his exceſſive indolence; in one point, however, they eſſen- 
tially differed; the latter was a cautious mifer, the former an undiſcerning ſpendthrift. 
The duke of Burgundy was endowed with qualities at once calculated to excite admi- 
ration and to command eſteem ; in his earlieſt youth he had given the moſt unequivocal 
proofs of his courage, and it never forſook him at the lateſt period of his life; though 
his mind was not ſhut againſt ambition, it was open to generoſity ; while he ſupported 
the dignity of his ſtation with becoming ſpirit, and appropriate magnificence, his afta- 
bility, his infinuating manners, and liberal foul, ſecured the affections of all who ap- 
proached him. He would have been juſtly eſteemed the moſt accompliſhed prince of 
the age, had he not been ſurpaſſed in merit by the duke of Bourbon (maternal uncle 
to the youthful monarch) who joined to all the advantages which reſult from the beſt 
qualifications of head and heart, the ſolid ſplendour of unſullied virtue. This laſt 
prince was the only one of the four, who was wholly exempt from ambition ; but 
though entitled, by his wiſdom and probity, to the higheſt rank in the ſtate, he was, un- 
fortunately, placed by his birth in a ſubordinate ſtation, where his talents and integrity 
had leſs room for exertion. Such were the four arbiters of the fate of France, which 


the avarice of the duke of Anjou had already decided. 


Though the late king had, when he ſettled the buſineſs of the regency, entruſted 
the care of his children to the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, the duke of Anjou, 
not content with ſharing a divided power, inſiſted that the government of the king- 
dom, and the care of the princes, ſhould alike veſt in himſelf. Theſe ill- grounded 
pretenſions were of courſe reſiſted by his brothers, -and a civil war was on the point of 
breaking out, when the four dukes agreed to refer the deciſion of the matter to arbi- 
tration; four atbiters were accordingly appointed, whoſe names have not been preſerved 

In hiſtory. a | 


The umpires took a ſolemn oath not to ſuffer their deciſion to be ace by any 


motives of fear or intereſt; but to be guided ſolely by a ſtrict regard for the welfare of 
| = 5 the 
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the king and kingdom. After ſome deliberation they ſubmitted their judgment to the 
princes, by whom it was ſolemnly confirmed, at a bed of juſtice convened for the pur- 


poſe? ; at which were preſent, the duke of Anjou, as regent ; the dukes of Berry, Bur- 
gundy, and Bourbon ; queen Blanche, widow to Philip of Valois; the ducheſs of Or- 


| Jeans; the count of Eu, and his brother, Charles of Artois; the counts of Tancarville, 
Harcourt, Sancerre, and Vienne; Charles, eldeſt ſon to the king of Navarre; the arch- 
biſhops of Rouen, Rheims, and Sens; the "biſhops of Laon, Beauvais, Agen, Paris, 
Langres, Bayeux, Therouenne, Meaux, and Chartres, beſides many other prelates and 
barons. The reſult of the arbitration was, that the king, though he had not yet at- 
tained the age required by the laws, ſhould, in conſideration. of the ſtate of the king- 
dom, be crowned forthwith at Rheims, and immediately after take upon himſelf the 
government of the realm, under the guidance and direction of his uncles. It was far- 
ther privately agreed between the princes, that the education of the young monarch 
and his brother ſhould be entruſted to the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, who were 
appointed ſuperintendants of the royal houſhold; and that the duke of Anjou ſhould 


| keep the regency till the king's coronation, which was fixed for the end of October. 


This laſt prince was induced to withdraw thoſe ambitious claims which he had at firſt 
advanced, in conſideration of being permitted to appropriate to his 'own uſe all the 
furniture, plate, and jewels belonging to his deceaſed brother, except ſuch as were im- 


mediately neceſſary for his ſen and ſucceſſor. , A private fund was ſet apart for the ſup= 


port of the young princes, ariſing from the revenues of particular provinces; and the 


remainder of the public revenue, after all expences had been paid, was to be placed 


in the royal treaſury, there to remain till the king ſhould have attained the 8 of ma- 
| Jority, and thereby have n the right to 7 1 it. 


The calm which was reſtored by this convention was 3 5 of ſhort duration: The 


metropolis was ftill ſurrounded by troops, who laid waſte the neighbouring country ; 


expelled the inhabitants of the villages from their habitations, and forced them to take 


44 


refuge in the walled towns; infeſted the public roads, and ſtripped the paſſengers, in 


order, they ſaid, to procure payment of their wages, which they were unable to obtain 


from the regent. Theſe diſorders occaſioned continual diſputes in the council, where 


the duke of Burgundy preſſed his brother to pay the troops, moſt of whom were under 
his own command, with the money which he had ſeized. But inſtead of complying 
with this requeſt, the regent determined to diſband all the regular companies which had 
been embodied by Charles the Wiſe, except thoſe of the count of Sancerre and Oliver 


de Cliſſon. He was unable, however, to put this expedient in execution, and the at- 


tempt only ſerved to nenn the cauſes of diſcontent. 


2 Regiſt, du Parlement. emen, 55 Le Lab. IntroduRtion ar de Charles VE. 
Vox. II. L1 By | | The 
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The people, who had waited with impatience for the abolition of the taxes, as ordered 
by the late king, began to murmur at the delay. Their complaints grew louder, when, 
inſtead of finding their burdens removed, they ſaw themſelves more haraſſed than be- 
fore; not only by an. augmentation of the impoſts, but by the oppreffive manner in 
which the receivers, who were themſelves preſſed by the regent, urged them to pay 
their arrears. They, at firſt, threatened; and then proceeded to an open inſurrection. 
The offices for receiving the taxes were broken open and plundered at Compiegne, and 
ſeveral towns in Picardy. The contagion, ſpreading by decrees, ſoon reached the ca- 
pital: About two hundred of the populace aſſembling, compelled John Culdoe, pro- 
voſt of the merchants, to place himſelf at their head, and conduct them to the palace, 
That magiſtrate, yielding to neceſſity, led them to the regent, to whom he preſented 
their requeſt; but the inſurgents, thinking he did not expreſs himſelf with ſufficient 
energy, exclaimed with one voice, that they would no longer pay any taxes, and that 

they would ſooner die than ſubmit to ſo many exactions, and ſo many invaſions of their 
liberty. The duke of Anjou had neither ſufficient equity to examine the demands of 
the people, nor ſufficient firmneſs to repreſs the firſt efforts of ſedition. At the com- 
mencement of an inſurrection, deciſive meaſures' ſhould ever be adopted; heſitation is 
ruin; and one falſe ſtep is productive of a thouſand diſaſters. The prince in vain en- 
Adeavoured to appeaſe the people by vague promiſes ; all he could obtain froin them was 

an affurance that they would proceed no farther till the king's return to the capital. 
They retired with the reſolution of perſiſting in their pretenſions, and proud of having 
made the authority of the regent bend before them. This ſucceſs enereaſed their inſo- 
lence,” and eemented their union; their numbers daily augmented, and they formed ſe- 
ret aſſociations, which may be conſidered as the origin of that ſpirit of revolt which 


EN . occaſioned ſo many diſorders in the n e 


The duke of FI was leſs anxious to avert the threatened attack on the ſovereign 
power, than to profit by his own elevated ſtation, which he was ſo ſhortly deſtined to 
reſign. For a valuable conſideration he confirmed the privileges which the Jews had 
obtained during the preceding reign ; prolonged the time of their reſidence in the king- 
dom, by adding five years to the term preſcribed by Charles the Wiſe; exempted ſeveral 
of the moſt opulent from the neceſſity of wearing a badge of diſtinction; and gave 
them a general abſolution for all the crimes s they” Wa committed 1 "may _- 


: Nate, or 2 9 85 the king. 


Rieanwhile the neceffary preparations for the ceremony of the coronation were car- 
ried on; and the court were actually on the road to Rheims, when the apparent calm 
that ſubſiſted between the princes was ſuddenly interrupted. The ſeizure of the trea- 
ſure, the furniture, plate, and jewels of the late king, had not ſatisfied the avidity of 
82 duke of Anjou. Informed, by the Baer of the guard, that Charles had depoſited 


a non ure 


000)  cnxaLns mnewrzTER +. 


2 treaſure in the caſtle of Melun, he queſtioned Philip de Savoiſy, one of his chamber- 

hins, on the ſubjet; and that nobleman, eluding his queſtions, and deſpiſing his. 
threats, the regent ſent for the executioner, who was ordered to put him inſtantly to 
death, unleſs he revealed the ſecret. By this means he diſcovered the object of his 
fearch, conſiſting of a quantity of ingots of gold and ſilver, which Charles had care- 
Ay CES in the r and which 25 WIE now carried off. * 


The een eee! by 5 violent exertion et authority loved the corona- 
tion for ſome days; ſo that the young monarch did not make his public entry into 
Rheims, till the third of November. The ceremony was performed with great pomp- 
and ſplendour, in the preſence of the king's. uncles; of Winceſlaus, duke of Brabant; 
the dukes of Bar and Lorraine; the counts of Savoye, la Marche, and Eu, and moſt of 

the principal nobility of France. At the feaſt which ſucceeded the - coronation, the 
diſhes were placed on the table, and the gueſts were waited on, by Oliver de Cliſſon, the 
lord of Couey, Guy de la Tremoille, the mareſchal de Sancerre, John de Vienne, and: 
Los other nobles eve tort in cloth of gold, and IT on Foun N 


ben the court returned to the capital; great care was. a to avid all the towns: 
on the road, that the people might have no opportunity of applying for a repeal of the 
taxes; a precaution which excited great diſcontent. The king entered Paris amidſt the 
acclamations of the inhabitants, and, notwithſtanding the preſent diſpoſition of men's: 
minds, his aeceſſton to the throne. was celebrated by n reJoicings, bins which. 


tilts and tournaments were e exhibited. 


thee to theſe eee 613 joy e the murmurs Fee” diſcontent... The em- 
tw of ſedition, which had been ſmothered for a time, now burſt into a flame. The 
Parifians, emboldened by the ſucceſs of their laſt application to the duke of Anjou,. 
thought themſelves ſufficiently formidable to enforce any requeſt they might be induced 
to prefer. It muſt be obſerved, however, that moſt of the reputable citizens condemned 
theſe ſeditious commotions, which equally endangered their lives and fortunes; the- 
tumult was excited by men in deſperate circumſtances, with which every great city 
_ abounds, whoſe inſignificance ſecured them from puniſhment, and whoſe indigence en- 
ereaſed their temerity. To ſuch men order is deſtruction, and confuſion food. Im 
their nocturnal aſſemblies they inceflantly exclaimed againſt the abuſes. which ſubſi ſted 
in the government, the common - place topic of democratic railers| John Culdoe,. 


provoſt of the merchants, being informed of theſe ſeditious eonferences, endeayoured to- 


avert the impending ſtorm, by calling a meeting of the principal citizens; but the po- 
pulace repaired in crowds to the appointed. place, and baffled' all the attempts of the: 
provoſt to enforce obedience to the laws... A cobler performed the functions of orator 


15 the people, in his. ſpeech he ae with violence, not only the princes and no- 
IL. h 2. ; | 2 | bilitys, 


"= » 4 „ 
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bility, but even many reſpectable citizens, whom he accuſed of cowardly forſaking the 
popular cauſe. The paſſions of the people being influenced by this virulent harangue, 
three hundred of the moſt determined drew their ſwords, and ſurrounding the provoſt, 
compelled him to lead them to the palace. When they arrived- they called for the 
duke of Anjou, and inſiſted that he ſhould come forth and hear their complaints. 
That prince accordingly appeared, accompanied by Miles de Dormans, biſhop of Beau- 


vais, who had juſt ſucceeded Peter d' Orgemont in the office of chancellor; and they 


both got upon the marble table which then ſtood in the court-yard of the palace. 


— 


1 ordered to announce the abolition of the impoſts, and the neceſſary letters for that 


The provoſt of the merchants had a difficult part to ſupport; ſince he was equally fear- 


ful of offending the duke, and of irritating the people: while he expatiated on the 
public miſery, and the neceſſity of immediate relief, he inſinuated, in cautious terms, 


the inability of the people to pay the taxes, and their reſolution to ſacrifice every thing 
in order to obtain a repeal. The duke of Anjou was equally circumſpect in his reply; 


and when he had ſomewhat calmed the minds of the populace, the chancellor addreſſed 


them, and adviſed them to return peaceably home, promiſing them that their requeſt ſhould 
be taken into immediate conſideration, and a deciſive anſwer given on the morrow, 
The inſurgents accordingly retired; but they relied leſs on theſe vague and indetermi- 


nate aſſurances, than on their own wes to 6 mans to extremities rather than 


es the K 1 7 of their e i 7 5 


The queſtion was diſcuſſed 1 in the count; where the neceſlity of 3 to yield 
to the inſolence of an infatuated populace, particularly at the commencement of a reign, 
was enforced : but it was difficult for a divided power to act efficaciouſly on an emer- 


gency which called for all the vigour of the ſovereign authority. The demands of the 


people were juſt, but the mode of preferring them was criminal ; thoſe who held the reins 
of government had neither the penetration to diſcover, nor the courage to adopt ſuch 
meaſures as were moſt conformable to reaſon, and moſt conſiſtent with the majeſty of 
the throne. While the. chief members of the council were involved in a ftate of un- 


certainty, the inſurgents aſſembled, and the revolt becoming general, the court was 


intimidated. By this indeciſion the princes had loſt the opportunity of granting as 2 
favour, what they were now compelled to- accord through fear. The chancellor was 


purpoſe were publiſhed the next day. A needleſs falſhood, too glaring to impoſe on 
the loweſt of the mob, was here put into the mouth of the king, who, by theſe letters 
was made to declare, that, moved by the miſery of his people, and as a reward for their 
obedience and fidelity, he OE all the: taxes which had been e ſince the reign 
of e the iy ar. | 


2 ret des Chartres, reg. 118, piéce 56, et ſuiv. Recueil des Ordonnances, t. iv, 
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It was imagined that this act of condeſcenfion would effect the immediate reſtora- 

tion of tranquillity; but the chancellor had no ſooner finiſhed his ſpeech, than a — 

general clamour was heard. The people inſiſted on the expulſion of the Jews; the "mide 

chancellor replied, that he would ſpeak to the king on the ſubject, who, he doubted N 

not, would give them the ſatisfaction they required. The council did not ſuppoſe that | 

this new demand would be productive of any ſerious conſequences; but the inſurgents, | 
encouraged by the ſucceſs which had hitherto attended all their meaſures, did not fail to | OE bs 4 
aſſemble the next day, at the inſtigation, it is ſaid, of certain noblemen who had bor- ; | | 
rowed conſiderable ſums from the Jews; though, when plunder is in view, a mob 
requires no great perſuaſion to ſeize it. The houſes of the public receivers, moſt of 
whom were Jews or Lombards, were broken open, the cheſts in which the money 
was depoſited were ſeized upon, and their contents emptied in the ſtreets; while the 
regiſters-and all other papers, not forgetting bonds and other ſecurities for money lent, 
were deſtroyed. In one ſtreet alone thirty houſes were pillaged, and all the farviture, 
cloaths, plate and jewels, became the prey of the populace. The Jews endeayoured 
to preſerve their lives by flight; but moſt of them were intercepted and maſſacred, 
while the ſew that eſcaped fled for refuge to the dungeons of the Chatelet. Their | | 
wives, in deſpair, attempted to follow their huſbands, with their children in their N 
arms; but the mob forced the children from them, and carried them to be baptized“. ; Tt 

The government was too weak to infli& on the inſurgents the puniſhment which their . 3 
conduct deſerved; the council, indeed, re-eſtabliſhed the Jews in their habitations, | 4s 
and iſſued an order for every one to reſtore, under pain of death, whatever he had : 

taken from them; but the order was treated with contempt. The Jews, after being 

deſpoiled of their property, were expoſed to proſecution from thoſe who had placed 

pledges in their hands; but an ordonnance was paſſed to exempt them from the conſe- 

quences, on taking an oath that the property, which Was the object of the. action, 

had been taken from them my the tumult5. 


4 C This act of violence,” ſays Vilaret, & would have deſerved commendation, had not 7ts ſanity been polluted 
« by avarice and rage.” rThe infatuated mind of a bigot, ſurely, never engendered a more prepoſterous idea. All 

violence and outrage are repugnant to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, which breathes nothing but peace and benignity. In 

all the ſacred writings can a precept or example be found to ſanction the violation of nature's beſt and deareſt 

rights? Did the Holy Founder of our religion adviſe the employment of force in the converſion of the Jews? No; 

the Meſſiah came not, enthroned in terrors, to enforce the truth of his divine miſſion, by depriving the mind he 

fought to convince, of the powers of diſcrimination !—The truths he advanced were ſtrong and energetic, but the 

language he uſed was mild and perſuaſive; while he fubdued the judgment, he won the heart. Unhappily for „ 
themſelves, men, led aftray by the ignis fatuus of fanaticiſm, have too frequently attempted to enforce the precepts, - . „ 
dy deviating from the example, of Chriſt. In nothing, perhaps, is this deviation more ſtrongly marked than in IL | 
that ſpirit of converſiop which is the offspring of miſtaken zeal. To engage a man to depart from the religion of 
his fathers is a ſerious and important undertaking, in which reaſon alone ſhould be employed; in ignorant and 
unenlightened minds inſtruction ſhould ever precede converſion; in all caſes, appeals to the paſſions ſhould. be 
EY avoided ; the _—_ of a creed from motives of intereſt or fear reflects 228 diſgrace on the convert and 
converter, : 5 


% 


5 Treſor des Chartres. Recueil des Ordonnances, tom. vii. 
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The harmony which apparently ſubſiſted between the princes was inceſſantly on 
the point of being interrupted, by the intervention of ſome new fubject for diſpute. 
The duke of Berry, who had hitherto evinced no ambitious defires, ſuddenly awoke 
from his lethargy, and demanded the government of Languedoc, which was granted 
bim, and with ſuch extenſive powers, that he was rather the ſovereign than the gover- 
nor of the province. The duke of Burgundy, pretending that his rights were not 
inferior to thoſe of his brother, obtained the government of Normandy on the ſame 
conditions. An authority ſo abſolute had never been exerciſed by any governor 
whatever; by continuing thus to diſmember the kingdom, it would ſoon have been 


reduced to the fame ſtate in which it was under the laſt kings of the ſecond race. 


In the month of November, Oliver de Cliffon was. promoted to the dignity of con- 
ſtable, which had remained vacant ever ſince the death of Du Gueſclin, and at the 
fame time the fates of the Langue d'oyl aſſembled at Paris, in order to ſettle the form 
of government. It was probably at this aſſembly of the ſtates, which has eſcaped the 
notice of moſt hiſtorians, that the dukes. of Anjou, Berry, Burgundy, and Bourbon 
agreed between themſelves, that, in future, every thing ſhould be decided in. the 
council, by them, os two or three of them, of which the duke of Anjou muſt be one 


(though the duke reſigned that privilege: the fame day); that they ſhould chuſe twelve 


perſons to compoſe the council; that they ſhould diſpoſe of all places whatever; that 
the adminiſtration of the finances ſhould. be ſubject to their controul ; that the de- 


' meſnes.of the crown ſhould only be alienated. for life; that a regular account of the pro- 


* 


| poſts; 


duce of the revenue ſhould be kept, to be delivered to the young king, when of age; 
and that the care of the king and his brother ſhould ſtill be entruſted to the dukes of 


- Burgundy and Bourbon. 


The prinees, far fro 8 from the ſtates, the re-eſtabliſhment of the taxes 
which had been recently aboliſhed, were obliged. formally to confirm. the letters of 
ſuppreſſion Nor were the deputies contented. with the-ſimple abolition of the im- 
feeling their ſupeiority, they reſolved to proceed fill farther. In times of 
trouble and confufion the ſame conduct was invariably obſerved; the nation inſiſted 
that the ancient form. of government ſhould be . reſtored, without. reflecting that 
circumſtances being changed, and. a material alteration effected in the political ſyſtem,. 


- the ſame rule of adminiſtration could no longer be followed. Thofe who were able to 


enforce theſe objections, wanted the neceſſary credit to procure them a. favourable re- 
.ception.;; While thoſe who were at the head. of affairs were too much occupied in, 
conſulting their own intereſts to _ to. —. of the king or people. The ſtates, 
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therefore, obtained their demand. In conſequence of the dende preferred by the 
- three orders a declaration was drawn up, by which the king aboliſhed all innovations 
which had been introduced into the government ſince the reign of Philip the Fourth, 
and reſtored to the nation its Franchiſes, liberties, privileges, and immunities, ren ouncing, 
for himſelf and ſucceſſors, all prerogati ves hoſtile thereto®. By this means the ſove- 
reign found himſelf reduced to ſubſiſt on the produce of his own demeſnes, which 
was, indeed, . ſufficient for his ſupport, had not fo many alienations been made, but 
which was no longer adequate to defray the additional expences of the ſtate, augmented 
by the number of regular troops wy in conftant pay, and the ſenfible diminution 
and almoſt acknowledged inutility, of feudal ſervice. This reform, adopted by the 
* ſtates, and publiſhed in the moſt pompous terms, inſtead of a public good, which it pro- 
ſeſſed to have in view, was productive of a real and ſerious evil. The impoflibility of 
reducing it to practice ſupplied a freſh ſubject for diſcontent to the people, whom neither 
mildneſs could ſoothe nor ſeverity intimidate ; and proved an-endleſs ſource of diviſion 
between the prince and his ſubjects. It is neceflary to be circumſtantial in detailing 
the firſt events of this reign, as the revolutions by which they were ſucceeded were 
the conſequence. of the e CONE of thoſe who then exerciſed the fovercign 


1 


The troubles which now began to appear in the capital, gave the moſt ſerious of alarm 
to the government. The number of its inhabitants daily encreaſed. The licentiouſ- 
neſs of the ſoldiery, who committed devaſtations in the country, compelled the farmers 
and peaſants to quit their habitations, and take refuge in the walled towns. Far from 
meeting with an aſylum that could ſecure them from the frowns of fortune, their diſ- 
content was encreaſed'by witneſſing the luxury of the opulent citizens, which rendered 
their own indigence the more inſupportable. In the metropolis, all whom profligacy 
or idleneſs had reduced to a ſtate of poverty, all the refuſe of the nation, in ſhort, 
flocked together, and held nocturnal aſſemblies, in which they meditated the deſtruction 
of the wealthy citizens, whoſe opulence they envied; and of the government which 
they deteſted. Compelled to procure ſubſiſtence by unlawful means, they SINE 


Tprodarions which it was difficult to repreſs. - 


The government of Paris, which conferred the title of Captain on the perſon who 
poſſeſſed it, had, from time immemorial, been united to the Provef/hip; ſo that the 
care and police of the capital was entruſted ſolely to the provoſt. But it was now 
| thought proper to divide theſe offices; and that of captain of the city of Paris, was ac- 
cordingly conferred on Maurice de Treſiguidy. The duties of this magiſtrate nearly: > 


® Trefor des Chartres, reg · 13. p. $5, & fuiy, Rec, des Ord, t. vi, | e 
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reſembled thoſe of an Engliſh juſtice of the peace. His ſalary Was, at firſt, BY hun- 
dred PG; Pur. it was doubled a few days after his appointment. 


. D. x 381. After the duke of Anjou had left the army, on the news of his brother $ 
illneſs, the troops ranged themſelves along the banks of the Sartre, which the Eng- 
liſh were obliged to paſs. In order to obſtruCt their paſſage, the French had ſtuck piles in 
the bottom of the river, the tops of which reached the ſurface of the water, and on the 
oppoſite fide they had thrown up entrenchments. When the duke of Buckingham ap- 
proached, he became ſenſtble of the danger of his ſituation ; and had the French troops 
been careful to guard the paſſages of the river, it is probable that, encloſed as he was 
in an enemy's country, he would ſoon have been reduced, by famine, to the neceſſity of 
E: : capitulating. But the death of Charles threw the whole army into confuſion ; the 
; paſſages were left unguarded; and the duke, diſmounting his men at arms, made them 
| enter the water and remove. the piles: this they were ſuffered to do without Oppo- 
fition ; the Englilk . —_— the river, and, after a tedious march, arrived ſafe in 


Hognmag Hi F 1 


The duke 0 m Shs at this time reſided at Een inhale: was W at a loſs 

how to act. The deſection of a great part of the duchy, ſince he had determined to have 

recourſe to the aſſiſtance of England, had at length convinced him that he would never 

enjoy his dominions in franquillity, ſo long as he had the enmity of France to encoun- 

ter. The Bretons were averſe from the French, but they deteſted the Engliſh. Be- 

frdes, Charles the Wife, who had perſecuted the duke, was now dead; and he might 

| hope to obtain, by a treaty with the new government, an advantage which the chance 

iis 5 of war rendered uncertain. But as he had invited the Engliſh to his aſſiſtance, he 

3 found it neceſſary to treat them with ſome degree of civility ; he therefore ſent the bi- 

Fa. i ſhop of Laon, and ſome other ef the nobility, to congratulate the duke of bm 
| | on his arrival, and to aſſure him that he would j Join him without 1 1 


The Engliſh . though ſurprized at this coolneſs continued his march ; but 
when he arrived at Vannes, the inhabitants ſhat the gates of the city againſt him, and 
he was compelled to lodge his troops in the ſuburbs. After waiting there a fortnight 

without receiving any intelligence of the duke, he moved onwards,. ſending before him 
a detachment of one thouſand men, under the conduct of Sir Thomas Percy, Sir Tho- 
mas Trivet, and Sir Robert Knolles. Montfort, informed of their approach, went 

out to meet them, and, after apologizing to the duke of Buckingham for his apparent 
neglect, they had a long conference together, | in which it was agreed that the Engliſh 
ſhould lay fiege to Nantes, and that Montfort ſhould join them in a fortnight. But 
when he'attempted to collect his — for this: purpole, the 7 55 almoſt. unani- 
en Oe his orders. | 


Thus 
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Thus abandoned by his ſubjects, the duke of Brittany was, at length, compelled to 
treat with France; but before he opened the negociation, he privately ſent for an apoſ- 
tolical notary, in whoſe preſence he diſavowed all treaties which he might conclude 
with the new king of France, as far as they ſhould be inconſiſtent with the engagements 


which he had previouſly contracted with the Engliſh; proteſting that nothing but the - 


fear of death, or the apprehenſion of loſing his dominions e, could induce him to con- 
ſent to ſuch a meaſure. When the duke had quieted his ſoraplek by this vain precau- 
tion, the lords of Laval, Hen Montafilant, Rochefort, and Acerac, with Henry, Philip, 
and William Leveque, knights, repaired to Paris, where the lords of Coucy and Raine- 
val; Arnaud de Corbie, firſt preſident; Anceau de Salins and John de Rye were ap- 
pointed by the French council to treat with them, The negociations were ſoon 
brought to a concluſion, and a peace was ſigned on the fifteenth. of January, I 381, by | 
which the duke engaged to renounce his alliance with England; to ſend 22 the 
- 8 army; and to hold his _— of the crown of France. | | 


| The duke of 3 bad, in the mean time, been combed to raiſe the ES 
of Nantes, and to retire into winter-quarters at Vannes, and the neighbouring towns. 
Nothing could exceed the ſurprize and indignation of that nobleman when he heard of 
this treaty ; Montfort, however, pleaded in his defence the ſupreme law of neceſlity, 
and endeavoured to appeaſe the duke by promiſing that he would never join the French 
againſt the Engliſh, a promiſe which he procured to be ſigned by the principal nobility 
of Brittany; he then produced the ſecret proteſt which he had made before the notary 
previous to the treaty. The duke was obliged to acknowledge the validity of his rea- 
ſons; meaſures were ee taken for ee the e * ſoon 38 re- 
i turned to fairs 1 e : 


Thi war 1 Brittany was W Chews to A termination; 1 . of the 
5 rench arms in Guienne, where the mareſchal de Sancerre had taken ſeveral places | 

from the Engliſh, and particularly the ſtrong caſtle of la Souſterraine, which was then 
| deemed a place of importance; the actual inability of England to repair the loſſes ſhe 
had ſuſtained ; and the new alliance which had been recently concluded with the king 
of Cafjille; all this combination of fortunate circumſtances ſeemed to promiſe a happy | 
and a proſperous reign. But ambition, avarice, and a reſtleſs ſpirit of independence, 
prevented both the nobles and people from profiting by theſe advantages. Beſides theſe 
ſources of diſorder, the kingdom was farther haraſſed by the ſchiſm which prevailed i in 
the papacy, and the criminal manceuvres of the rival pontiffs. Urban and Clement 
appeared to have attached the N 11 of Neeb to 1 8 ER of their election. 


Cha. e Comptes ds Rane, Arm Ce. r F. No ili. were pour fervirde Prevves 3 Prüf. de Bretagne, 
Vor. . [he M m 


| Whoever 
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Whoever acknowledged their authority was, by them, deemed to have diſcharged" every 
obligation, human and divine; but oppoſition, or doubt, was the height of ſacrilege 
and impiety. Tt ſeemed as if theſe two competitors, irreconcileable in their enmity, 
had ſworn to invade the moſt ſacred rights, f in order to fix the zeal, or to augment the 
number, of their partifans. The property of the church, no longer doomed to be the 
reward of exemplary piety, was now appropriated to the purpoſe of venal attachment. 
France was particularly affected by thefe ſhameful proceedings, fince it was almoſt the 
: only reſource that was left to Clement ; for though other ſtates had acknowledged his 
authority, they had been careful to limit his power n. In Spain he had been received, 
but on the exprefs condition, that he mould appoint none but natives to vacant bene- 
tices, and give up all pretenſions to the right of reſervations and proviſion: . But in 
| F rance—thanks t to the protection of the duke of Anjou !—he exerciſes + an unlimited 
authority. = 


- - 
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He laid dai to half the revenues of the 4 to fappoer himſelf a his court; 


- 5nd the abbot of Saint Nicaiſe, at Rheims, was appointed to levy this contribution, and 


to threaten the poſſeſſors of hvings with depoſition,” in caſe they refuſed to comply with 
the will of his holineſs. The ſacred college of Avignon then confiſted of three - and- 
thirty cardinals, whoſe agents and emiſfaries, armed with "proviſions, were ſpread over 
the different provinces, hunting after vacarit lvings.” ' Cathedrals, collegiate churches, 


EY conventual priories, cammanderies, in ſhort any kind of preferment, Was eagerly graſped 


at ; the only thing they enquired into was the amount of the net revenue it produced; 
and that the inevitable expence attending the performance of duty, the collection of 
rents, &c. might be diminifhed as much as poſſible, they let theſe benefices to farm, and 
the leaſes were ſometimes let at ſo high a price, that the leſſees found themſelves obliged 
to give them up. This ſcandalous practice was even introduced into livings, as appears 
from ſeveral ſynodal ſtatutes paſſed in this century, for the purpoſe of reſtraining ſuch 
abuſes, by declaring all ſimilar bargains null, and by pronouncing a ſentence of ex- 
communication apainft the parties concerned in them. On the death of a biſhop, the 

colleftors of the apoſtolic chamber ſeized, in the pope's name, all his effects and pol- 
ſeſſions, without reſerving the nen 1 8 either uy FORE | _ erf or for pay- 
| [os Seton ron Marte mens Mg No Fes 5 


Conduct like this halts not fail to exeite * planes: 1 The . 
which had well-founded ray eu to a mare in 1. 1 of the . took 


ur 
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1 By reſervations, the pope reſerved to himſelf the next preſentation to any benefices he pleaſed; by provifiont 
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no pains to diſſemble its indignation. Several conſuleations were holden, and it was 
finally determined that the only mode of repreſſing this dreadful ſpirit of plunder, was 
by convening a general council, in which the rights of the two popes might beamply diſ- 
cuſſed, and finally decided *. John de Ronce, doctor of divinity, having been appointed 
to preſent to the king the reſolutions adopted by the uni verſity, was arreſted during the - 
night, and confined in a cloſe priſon, whence/he could not procure his releaſe till he had 
promiſed to acknowledge Clement. All thoſe who maintained the neceſſity of calling 
à general council were declared guilty of leſe- majeſty, and treated with the utmoſt rigour! 
eee eee en were . ate the be- 
| feſſors and ſcudents. ü xÞ 23 4 

The * afforded to 8 by 5 duke 1 A as it i 
dangerous to advance any thing to his prejudice; ' That pontiff had inſinuated himſelf 
into the good graces of the duke by: contributing: to the gratification of his avarice; he 
had granted him a tenth part of the revenues of the French clergy, and of all other ee=!+ | 
cleſiaſtios who acknowledged his authority, under the pretenec of enabling that prince 
to arm againſt Urban and his . adherents. Clement had alſo deſtined for the duke f 
Anjou, a part of the Italian provinces which depended on the holy ſee, to be held, as a 
fief, of the ſovereign pontiffs, under the appellation of the Adriatic kingdom. This new 
monarchy was meant to comprehend the March of Ancona, Romandiola, the duehy of 
Spoleto, Bologna, Ferrara, Raxenna and Peroufe *5. When the duke was adopted for; 


her ſuccefior by: Joan, queen of Naples, the ponüff not only confirmed the adoption, 8 
but augmented his privileges, and enabled him to double the taxes on the clergy he/ 


was alſo the firſt to ſolicit the inhabitants of Provence to deolate in his favour, Theſe: | 
were ſervices —_—_ "oy . his favourite nn, the duke could not 3 ö 


The 1 which the e met n n dis time, in * affair leſs ROS 
able and important, could afford it but little conſolation for the diſappointment it had _ 
experienced with regard to the convention! of a general council. The e of Paris: - 
had axtracted the enmity of the univerſity,. which occaſioned his ruin. The diſgrace 
of this magiſtrate: would deſerve no greater” attention than is. uſually 900 partieular 


events in tlie general hiſtory of a nation, had not the cauſe which produced it, and theo } 


circumſtances with which it was: accompanied, rendered it more peculiarly intereſting, 
It is one of thoſe facts which tend to characterize the age in which they: occur. Hugly ; 
Aubriet was born at Dijon, in Burgundy, of obſcure. parents; but, at an early period of 
his life; he had found means to inſinuate himſelf into the good graces of the duke of 

Anjou. Being a man of ſenſe and extenſive knowledge; he was ſoon noticed by. Charles 

: * by wh. 3 1 Ml 3 i wv o 

20 Chron. MS. 'Le Laboureur. Hiſtoire de Univert t. iti, 18 Spieil. t. iii. p. 746. 16 Chron M8. de 

la B. R. No 40297. Chron, de Saint Denis. Antiq. de Faris. Hiſtoire de Paris, 
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the Wiſe. Raiſed to the dignity Canon of Potis, he proved himſelf worthy of that 
important office, by the manner in which he diſcharged the duties annexed to it. He 


Was particularly ſtudious to promote ſuch improvements as were equally calculated to 


contribute to the embelliſhment of the cĩty, and to the convenience of its inhabitants. 
Paris till contains numerous monuments of his zeal and ability. He was the firſt who 
contrivedito purify: the air, and to difencumber the ſtreets of the metropolis, by the 
invention of common-ſewers, for removing and carrying off the filth. All thoſe who 
had no viſible means of ſubſiſtence, found employment in the various works he under- 


took, fo that he converted the moſt dangerous enemies of the ſtate into uſeful members 


of the community. In Greece and Rome ſtatues were . to men Who had done 


beter bse ce 
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"Motta which could 3 to > diſturb whe: . enki: apa 1 the — 
of this worthy magiſtrate. The ſtudents of the univerſity, preſuming on their pri vi- 


leges, committed the moſt flagrant diſorders, and gave themſelves up to every kind of 
enceſs: the citizens were expoſed to continual infults; tumults were daily excited in 


the ſtreets, and not unfrequently attended with bloodſhed; in ſhort, their inſolence and 


* brutality had arrived at a pitch of extravagance, which called for effectual reſtraint 


ant exemplary puniſhment. Aubriot accordingly ordered his ſerjeants to apprehend 


them whenever they ſhould find them engaged in raiſing a riot, and to conduct them 
to the dungeoas of the Petit Chatelet, which he had purpoſely prepared for their recep- 
tion. This conduct, which was highly - meritorious, rendered all the members of the 


univerſity his irreconcileable enemies. His ruin was accordingly reſolved on, and no 


meaſures neglected which the ingenuity of malice could deviſe to effect is. His public 


conduct was irreproachable ; an enemy to perfecution, he had, indeed, opened the 


doors of the Chatelet to the oppreſſed Jews, and procured, by his ſolicitations, the 

reſtitution of their children; but this, though regarded by many” as a crime, it was not 
thought 
- to the 


to urge as an object of public accuſation. They were therefore reduced 
ty of inveſtigating, with malignant curioſity, his family concerns, and of 
lecti his private life, ſuch actions as they thought: beſt calculated to anſwer 
the paſs of oypreſſion. When the members of the univerſity had either obtained 


or forged ſufſicient prooſs, they cited Aubriot to appear before the eccleſiaſtical tri- 
dunal. Secuſe in the protection of ihe court, he, at firſt, deſpiſed their threats; but 


the gxedit of his adverſaries-proving more powerful than the favour of his patrons, he 
was arreſted and crown into priſon. Fhe ſame ſpirit of inguſtice which had commenc- 
ed the proſocutionꝰ ꝑreſided at the trial, and dictated the ſentenee; the witneſſes 
fach as they were (ſays an ancĩent chronicle were examined ;. and the provoſt was 
dealared to be a bad catholic, a libertine, a debauchee, a keeper of bad women, parti- 


37 37 Chron, MS, ds . K. N® 10297. fab anno "I | 
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cularly of Jeweſſes; and laſtly, a Jew and a heretic. Accuſations n vaget and inde- 
finite could not eaſily be confuted, nor indeed were his judges inclined to liſten to his 
juſtification ; their object was not to try, but to condemn him; and, but for the inter- 
ference of the court, he would inevitably have been conſigned to the flames. A 
ſcaffold was erected oppoſite the cathedral; the provoſt was compelled to aſcend it, and, 
on his knees, to afk pardon, in the preſence of an immenſe crowd of ſpectators, and to 

' promiſe to ſubmit to the puniſhment that ſhould be inflicted on him. The biſhop of 
Paris, arrayed in his pontifical robes, then proceeded to expatiate or the criminality” of - 
his conduct; and finiſhed, his harangue, by condemning the priſoner to paſs the re- 
mainder of his life in confinement; with no other nouriſhment than bread and water. 
But he was releaſed, the following year, by that ſame populace who now exulted in his 
diſgrace. It was from Hugh Anbriet m_ the 0 nk 15 Wenge was e to > the | 
8 of . 2 Ein 


7 The ſuppreſſion of die taxes was not ant chit Wi Aja In Loans 2 
guedoc, notwithſtanding the recent abolition, all the uſual ſubſidies continued to be | — 
voluntarily paid; ſome provinces of the Langue d' oyl, ſuch as Ponthieu, the Boulenois, 

the county of St. Paul, and Artois, at the inſtigation of their reſpective ſtates, fol- 

lowed this example. It is worthy of remark, that the government always derived 

more prompt and effectual aſſiſtance from theſe provincial A than from the tu- 


multous en ck the ee 
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But a more certain ate of 3 the afeftions of the inhabitants a Dawes 
could not have been adopted, than the appointment of the duke of Berry to the go- 
vernment-of the province. The duke of Anjou had enjoyed that lucrative poſt during 
a part of the laſt reign; but his avaricious and tyrannical conduct had induced Charles 
the Wiſe to depoſe him, and to appoint Gaſton Phoebus, count of Foix, as his ſuc- . 5 25M 
ceſſor. The people, who were - contented with the adminiſtration of that nobleman, —_ 
highly reſented the nomination of the duke of Berry; and Gaſton, conceiving him- | : 20 
ſelf to be injured, aſſembled the ſtates, who ſent a deputation to the duke to aſſure him 
that they would never ſubmit to part with their governor. It was determined in the 4 BAS 
council that the ſpirit of revolt ſhould: be immediately checked, and an army was ac- „ ; 
cordingly afſembled ; but the duke of Burgundy, who had other projects in view, | 125 
cauſed the enterprize to be laid aſide. The duke of Berry, however, reſolved to take 1 
poſſeſſion of his government, collected the troops belonging to his appanage, and being „5 
joined by the count of Armagnac, marched into Languedoc; and the duke meeting 
with the count of Foix, an action enſued, in which he ſuſtained a total defeat ; but 


28 Trefor des Chartres, Reg. 118. pigce 486. Ibid. Reg. 179. piece 37, 88. Recueil des 8 
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the count reſigned his government in the moment of victory, and, after he had con. 
wang an 05 e ee _— EG to his own territories. | 


3 D. 1 Sg The neil were © at this s time ſolely i in attempts to 3 
the ſuppreſſon of the taxes. This was the only means which the duke of Anjou 
could. now deviſe for augmenting his treaſures; ſince he had already ſecured all the 
fruits of his brother's economy. The chancellor's journal, which is ſtill extant in 
the. royal library at Paris, is a laſting monument of that prince's inſatiable avidity. 
Every day he formed ſome new demand: having ſeized a part of the late king's plate 
and jewels, he now found means to obtain the reſt. Not content with having pro- 
cured a grant of the produce of all the taxes that were levied in his appanage, he 
obtained. an extenſion of that privilege to other parts of the kingdom, and thereby became 
intereſted in the re-eſtabliſhment of the impoſts. But all his efforts to induce the 


Pariſians to ſecond his ſchemes proved fruitleſs ; even the eloquence of Peter de Villiers 


and John Deſmarets loſt its wonted effect when exerted in favour of a prince, who 
was. juſtly. become an object of univerſal-deteftation. The people declared that they 
ſhould conſider as enemies to the ſtate all thoſe who ſhould attempt to renew the im- 
poſts ;- and they immediately flew: to arms, placed chains acroſs the ſtreets, and ap- 
pointed officers, created by themſelves, to guard the different gates of the city . The 

example of the Fariſians was ſollowed by the inhabitants of ſeveral provincial towns. 
The populace at Rouen choſe a mercer, named Le Gros (from his ſize] for their king. 
This new monarch was placed in a triumphal car, and conducted to a throne which 
his /ubje&s had prepared for him. When ſeated thereon, a petition was preſented to 
bis majeſty, beſeeching him to ſuppreſs the impoſts; this being complied with, the 
collectors of the revenue were maſſacred and their houſes plundered. The abbey of 
St. Quen having juſt gained a law-ſuit againſt the town, the inſurgents broke open the 
monaſtery, and, entering the tower where the archives were depoſited, tore them all 
into pieces. After committing a thouſand acts of violence, they made a formal attack 
upon the old palace, a fortreſs which. greatly incommoded them; but the -garrifon 
| eee e eee hte, almoſt unarmed, and wholly inexperienced. 


eee ne ay "ns in W chaſtife the _ on their arrival, the 
King ordered the gates to be thrown down, and entered the town through the breach, 
accompanied by his uncles, and a ſtrong body of troops. The eitizens were ee 
the leaders of the. infurre@tion ee ee ne I $3 | 


" Fhis-nftante.of widhaimed Kevinitpy infload- o inthedatinng: as Paine; as ide 
naturally have been expected, only ſerved to increaſe their inſolence. It is true, in- 


29 Recueil des Ordon. Chron, MS, Hiſtoire de Paris. | 
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deed, that an impropriety. of conduct on the part of the council, 1 than any 
ether - circumſtance to produce the diſorders which now occurred. The duke of 
Anjou, having failed in all his attempts to perſuade the people to ſubmit to a renewal 
of the taxes, thought to accompliſh an object in which he was ſo deeply intereſted by 
a ſtratagem, at once ridiculous and indecent. He cauſed the produce of the taxes to 
be expoſed to ſale, in a private houſe, and- notwithſtanding the critical ſitvation of ' af- 
| fairs, avarice rofe ſuperior. to fear, and feveral purchaſers attended. But it was ſtill 
neceſſary to publiſh the renewal of the ſuppreſſed impoſts; the man who undertook 
' this dangerous commiſkon, repaired, on horſeback, to the market-place, where the 
people aſſembled round him in crowds. He began by giving notice -that_ a quantity of 
plate had been ſtolen from the king ; and while the people were engaged in'comment- 
ing on this extraordinary circumſtance, he ſeized the opportunity; when but ſew could 
hear him, to announce that the next day the taxes would be levied in the ſame manner 
as before the publication of the edict by which they were ſuppreſſed. The moment he 
had given this notice he clapped ſpurs to his horſe, and galloped off at full ſpeed. News, 7 
however, immediately ſpread through the town; and the people, flying to arms, ſwore 
that they would reſiſt every endeavour to collect the ee and would mallaces N who 
ſhould make the eee | 11 5 , | 
The next day, he collectors went to the market, when one of them, having 15. 5 
HR payment of a poor woman, was inſtantly ſeized by the populace, and torn to 
pieces. This was the ſignal of revolt. A body of five hundred men, compoſed of 
the dregs of the people, armed with fticks, forks, and whatever weapons they could 2 
lay hold of, attacked the collectors, and compelled them to fly, with precipitation, to 
2 place of ſafety, and maſſacred ſuch as they were able to overtake. The ſtreets were 
preſently filled with the inſurgents, and the cry of . To arms!” «+ Liberty!” was heard 
from either extremity of the metropolis. The collectors and other officers of the re- 
venue were all put to death wherever they were fannd: in vain did they fly for refuge 
to the churches; the ſanctity of the altar was violated by an enraged rabble, and the 
temple of peace polluted with blood. The number of the inſutgents hourly encreaſ- . 
ed, they burſt open the doors of the town-houſe, where a large ſupply of arms had 
been depoſited, in the preceding reigns, and their rage and violence encreafing in pro- 
portion to their ability to gratify them, they proceeded to pillage and demoliſh the 


houſes of thoſe whom they had murdered. The doors of the priſons being forced, the 


inſurgents gained a freſh acceſſion of ſtrength, by the junction of their miſerable inha- 
bitants. ..Perceiving they wanted a chief, they releaſed! Hugh Aubriot from confine- 
ment, and compelled him to place higaſelf at their head. They mounted him on a 
mule, and conducted him to the houſe he had occupied previous to his impriſonment, 
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in the polſe@ce of which they reinflated him. The worthy magiſirate took advan- 


tage of this fortunate event to retire ſecretly "YES the capital, which he left that very 


night; and, paſſing the Seine, fled to Burgundy, his native e g where he 2 8 the 
nder of has each in 1 re SIG 


Paris, i in Wehnen time; was reduced to the ſame dreadful ase as 2 town ben by 
aſſault. Theft, rapine, and murder, marked the deſtructive progreſs of a deſperate rabble, 
who, impelled by à ſpirit of plunder, bore down all before them. They ran from houſe 
to houſe, taking away whatever was portable, and deſtroying what they were unable to 


Curry off. They broke open the cellars, drank as much wine as they could, and threw the 


"reſt into the ſtreets. | Being informed that ſeveral of the Jews and financiers had taken 
refuge in the abbey of Saint Germain-des-Pres, they haſtened to attack it; but it was 
— fortunately provided with fortifications ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt their efforts. Fail- 


- Ing in this attempt, the moſt violent of the mob propoſed to pillage and demoliſh the 


royal palaces ; but this ſcheme appears not to have met with general approbation, ſince 
it was not adopted. All the reſpectable citizens trembled alike for their lives and pro- 
.. perty ; ten thouſand of them were embodied by the municipal officers; and the town 
was now divided into two parties, both ſeemingly reſolved to oppo to extremities. 


During the ache, the inſurgents only ſaſpended their rage to riot in intemper- 
ance. At dawn of day, they repaired to Aubriot's houſe, and were greatly ſurprized 
to find he had efcaped. They then left the town, with a view of deſtroying 


the bridge at Charenton; but the fear of being intercepted by the regular troops which 
were ſtationed in the neighbouring country, induced them to return with precipitation. 
Every effort that could tend to the reſtoration of tranquillity was employed by the in- 

' habitants; but no one exerted himſelf ſo ſucceſsfully as the advocate-general, Deſmarets. 


At the commencement of the riots, the biſhop of Paris, the magiſtrates, and moſt of 
the people of diſtinction, had left che town; Deſmarets alone had the courage to re- 
main; and his preſence, which was afterward imputed to him as a crime, ſerved to 
— the ſtorm. His cloquence was admired; his virtues were reſpected; he had 
grown grey in the ſervice of the ſtate, under four ſucceſſive ſovereigns; and he enjoyed 
that eſteem which was due to his talents and integrity. He now exerted his influence 
40 calm the minds of the people, and difcharged his duty to his country, by not leaving 
"Hes: N in times of ene and diſtreſs, to the 8 1 80 of 1 e | 


The news of this revolt being stet to ee ene the ki ing Kill refed, the 
. immediately diſpatched a body of troops towards the capital, with the reſolution 


to make the Parifians undergo the ſame puniſhment which the inhabitants of Rouen 
had juſt experienced. But this was a taſk not eaſy of accompliſhment ; although the ſe- 
dition was apparently quelled, the principle which had occaſioned it ſtill ſubſiſted. 
The Parifian inſurgents, inſtructed by the example of thoſe at Rouen, were determined 


to 


* 
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to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity, nid to reject eray propoſal for an accoms 
modation, of which the renewal of the impoſts ſhould form the baſis; with this view 
they had ſtationed guards in all the principal parts of the town, as well as at the diffe- 
rent gates The citizens of Paris, placed between the people. and the court, were 
fully 0b the danger of their ſituation ; they knew that they muſt either be ſacri+ 
fced to the rage of an inſolent rabble, who, having nothing to loſe, placed all their 

hopes in the continuance of anarchy, or elſe expoſed to the vengeance of the governs 
ment, the whole weight of which muſt fall upon them. They endeavoured, therefore, 
to avert the ſtorm. which threatened them; the univerſity went forth in a body, ac- 
companied by the biſhop of Paris, to meet the king, who had juſt arrived at Vincennes. | 
John Goyleyn, a monk and doctor of divinity, preſented. to the young monarch the 
humble petition of the Pariſians, . couched. in ſuch moving terms, that the prince was 
deeply affected on peruſing it. In conſequence of the miſery of the people he con- 
firmed the ſuppreſſion of the impoſts, and, in conſideration. of their repentance, he 
granted a general amneſty. This indulgence was publiſhed, the ſame day, at Paris. 
John Deſmarets, ſtil impreſſed with the ſame patriotic. zeal which had accompanied 
him through life, though ſo far oppreſſed with age and fickneſs as to be unable to walk, 7 


could not refuſe himſelf the ſatisfaction of announcing to his fellow-citizens the ele- 


/ mency of their ſovereign, evinced in the forgiveneſs of their crimes. This worthy ma- 
giſtrate was carried on a litter to the place where the people had aſſembled; but he had 
the mortification to find them inſenſible to the proffered indulgence, unimpreſſed with 

gratitude, unmoved by remorſe, and more inclined to renew the revolt than to return 
to their duty. The provoſt of Paris having ſeized ſeveral of their leaders, was convey- 

ing them to the place of execution, when he was openly oppoſed by the populace. 

Their puniſhment, therefore, was ſuſpended by order of the court, and the moſt crimi-" 

nal, of whom it had been intended to make a public pd Were Are into e 5 
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_ renewing them ſtill continued to ſubſiſt. Prayers, threats, and negociations had been 
alternately employed for the purpoſe of procuring money. Except ſome trifling hoſti- 
-  Jities in Guienne, the kingdom had no war to ſuſtain. The expences of the king's 
 houſhold, though confiderably reduced during his minority, were not paid with regu- 
|  Jaritys ; farther retrenchments were made, but till the want of money was equally felt. i 
Accordingly, at an aſſembly of the ſtates- general, where the young monarch was pre- 
ſent, Arnaud de Corbie, firſt preſident, repreſented to the members, that the king, find- 
ing it e to effect * e diminution af the expences, to which the revenue 
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was greatly 8 it was dolce» neceſſary that the people ſhould p pay the ſame 
ſubſidies as had been levied during the preceding reign. . The deputies, who had no or- 

ders from their conſtituents to conſent: to this requiſition, retired without making any 

poſitive promiſe, though they aſſured the king that they would exert all their efforts to 
procure ſuch a determination as ſhould meet the wiſhes of his court. The members for 
the province of Sens alone A to renew nen eee and ent e * 
2 Rn n e Z 5 . . it BE: $4 42 2 e 1? | 
5 75 . 

This > oppolitica) from 1 6 was ee hoy the eee relifiaines . 
Parifians. But all rational and moderate men deplored the dangerous miſunderſtanding 
which ſuhſiſted between the prince and the pesple; and hoping that the preſence of the 
fovereign would tend to the re-eſtabliſhment of tranquillity, they appointed a deputation 
of the principal citizens to wait on him, and requeſt he would return to the capital *3, 
The council agreed to comply with their requiſition, on condition that the Pariſians 
ſhould not come to meet him in arms; that the prince ſhould enter the town accom- 
panied by his froops; that all the gates ſhould remain open during his reſidence 
in the metropolis j that the chains ſhould not be placed acroſs; the ſtreets in tha night.; 
and, finally, that none ſhould: be allowed to bear arms except łhe native inhabitants of 
Paris, and ſuch as had property to lofe'; which plainly proves that the court entertained 
no apprehenſions of danger from the reſpectable part of the citiaens. Three days were 
allowed for the confideration of theſe propoſals; but the populace were no ſooner informed 
of them, than they beeame furious, and thteatened to maſſacre: the principal families, if 
they dared to acrept them. The fix citizenswho were ſent to apprize the king of this 
circumſtance; met with æ very cool reception, as it was believed that they exaggerated, 
in order to extort more favourable terms from Charles. The lord of Villiers was diſ- 
- patched to Paris for the purpoſe af verifying. the fact; and he had orders, in caſe he 
mould find it impoflible to obtain the renewal of all the taxes, to propoſe that a part 
of them ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed. VIIliers, however, was unable to fulfil his com- 
miſſion, and haftening back to the king, informed him n the els eme ine 
e e eee of 4216 citizens. n IU Ta at" T1908 

The duke of es. who was 8 to commence bi. \projetted 1 to 
Italy, and refol ved, at all events, to procure money from the Pariſians, now determined 
to 1 Were bers moſt u ebe He ae Og e ere 
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which he ſtationed in the environs of Paris, and there-ſuffered them to live at diſcre- 
tion. Every kind of exceſs was allowed them; the only reſtraint that was impoſed”. 
on their conduct, was a prohibition from ſetting fire to the ' houſes, and murdering the 


 mhabitants. | The people were but little moved at an evil which only affected the opu- 
lent citizens, Who ſaw their lands laid waſte, and their property expoſed to pillage. 


The conferences were renewed; and an accommodation, negociated by the biſhop of 


Paris, the abbot of Saint Denis, Peter de Villiers, Arnaud de Corbie, and John Deſ. 


marets, was, at length, terminated to the ſatisfaction of both Parties. It was agreed 


that a general amneſty ſhould be paſſed, and that the city ſhould make the king a pre- 


fent of one hundred thouſand livres. The day after this agreement was ſigned; the 


young monarch made his entry into Paris, amidſt the acclamations of the people. 


When the time came for paying the money, ſome diſputes aroſe on the fubject between 
the inhabitants and the clergy; the former inſiſting that the latter ought to pay their 
part, which was againſt all reaſon; ſays Juvenal des Urſins, and the author of « The 
Chronicle, the firſt of whom was archbiſhop of Rheims, and the laſt a monk 
of Saint Denis. The greateſt part of this ſum was ſeized by the duke of Anjou: it 
was, fortunately, however, the laſt of his exactions, as he ſet out IE enen imme 


diately aſter to prepare for his expedition to Naples. 


B.) the e of the duke of Anjou, the principal hare i in the government became 
velted in the duke of Burgundy. This prince, beſides the duchy of Burgundy, which 
he had received for his appanage, was in poſſeſſion of the lordſhips of Bethel and Ne- 
vers, on which the duke of Brittany had ſome claims; but the matter having been left 
to arbitration, it was decided in fayour of the former. He enjoyed the county of Bur- 
gundy (now Franche-Comte) as a gift from the emperor, Charles the Fourth ; and he 
had purchaſed the town and territory of Verdun, for one-and-twenty thouſand 1 5. 


. 


He was on the point of joining to theſe extenſive poſſeſſions, the dominions of Lewis de 


Male, count of Flanders, his father-in-law ; who, being engaged i in a war with his ſub- 
jects, entreated the duke of Burgundy t to W the 4: rape: to vrt 722 in Seger # 
; the rebels to fabio 17 15 e 
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commodation between the Flemings and their prince, but the mutual animofity which 
they fill entertained againſt \ each other, made either party anxious to ſcize every op- 
5 portunity that occurred for renewing the difpute. An abuſe of power on the one ſide, 
and A licentious ſpirit c of independence on the other, ptoved an invincible bar to a fin- 
dere "reconciliation. The artizans * m of Ghent, n formed them- 
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ſelves into copies. diſtinguiſhed by particular badges, the count repaired to that city 


with the view of compelling them to lay afide thoſe marks which he conceived muſt 
encourage a ſpirit of faction; but, failing in the attempt, he-retired extremely irritated 
againſt the inhabitants. His revenge was-cruel and unmanly; he cauſed feveral tradeſ- 
men of Ghent to be ſtopped on the Scheld, and after putting out their eyes, permitted 
them to purſue their voyage. In this fituation they arrived at the town, where their 


preſence very naturally inſpired their fellow-citizens with ſentiments of horror and in- 


dignation. They immediately flew to arms, appointed officers to command them, and 
marching out of the city, attacked Oudenarde, took it by aſſault, and demoliſhed the 
fortifications. . The nobility having joined the count, their houſes were pillaged and 
deſtroyed. - A new treaty put a ſtop to theſe hoſtilities ; and Oudenarde was reſtored. 
But the conteſt was ſoon. renewed, and moſt of the towns of Flanders eviticed a diſpo- 
ſition to join the inhabitants of Ghent. A general in ſurrection was on the point of 
breaking out. The Flemings, apprehenſive that the count muſt apply for aſſiſtane to 
the court of France, had addreſſed themſelves to the connell; and their remonſtrances, 
ſeconded by the duke of Anj jou and. pope Clement, were fayourably received; the count 
therefore was, for ſome time, left to bear the whole ne of the war, ww na other 


| Fopport than what he derived from his on ane 110 why 1 1 TI 


The moſt horrid coacttics were. 8 FRE this unnatural conteſt, The town 
Fo Bruges was divided into two factions; that which favoured the count proving moſt 


powerful, Lewis took poſſeſſion of the city, and put to death five hundred of the inha- 


bitants. At Ypres, where he met with no oppoſition, he ordered ſeven hundred of the 
citizens to be beheaded. This deteſtable conduct, far from deproſſing the ſpirits of the 
people, only ſerved to enereaſe their fury. Having ſuſtained a defeat at the gates of 
Y pres, which they aſcribed to the miſconduct of their leader, John Boule, they retired 
to Courtrai, and literally tore him in pieces. From thence they returned to Ghent, 


which the count haſtened to inveſt. This city was then deemed the ſtrongeſt place in 
| Europe ; - it was defended by cighty thauſand combatants; and two hundred thouſand. 
' Frere requiſite to inveſt it completely. During the ſiege, fix thouſand of the inhabi- 


tants ſallied from. the town, and taking Aloſt by ſurprize, firſt pillaged and then reduced 


it to aſhes. This faceeſs gave freſh ſpirits to the infurgents,. who ſucceſsfully repelled 
every attack on the place, fo-that the count was unable, duting the whole-campaign, to- 


obtain any advantage over them. But at the commencement of the following year, they 


ſuſtained a defeat, and loſt two of their leaders; one of them, John de Lannoy, had 


taken refuge in the ſteeple of a church to which the troops had ſet fire ; he called out 
s; ; ; his eres, i 


25 Froiſſard. eee Chron, MS; . 
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however, were diſregarded ; and, 5 driven to defpair, he threw hioaſelf i into tlie midſt 


| of geen, Yo t tore den in _ ro caſt is ae: ich into eee 
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- The citizens of Ghent; finding thank akon war was likely to wii TA to per- 


ceive the neceſſity: of chufing a leader, who'ſhould be able to keep the multitude in 
© awe. Peter Dubois, with whom this idea originated, fixed his choice on Philip 
d' Artevelle ſon to that James Artevelle, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf during the 
former commotions. This name, fo dear to the Flemings, was no fooner pronaunced, 


than they haſtened in crowds to the reſidence of Philip, whom they immediately con- 


ducted to the market place, and having proclaimed him captain- general, took the oath 
of fealty and allegiance to him, as to their ſovereign. This popular monarch com- 
mericed his reign by an act of ſeverity, executing twelye of the men who had been con- 


cerned in the death of his father. Froiſſard tells us that Peter Dubois had given bim. 


the following advice: · Be eruel and haughty, for thus do the Flemings like to be 


66: governed; with them the lives og men muſt not be regarded, nor more pity be 
10 exerciſed towards them than towards ſwallows and-larks, which are deſtined for the 


10 ſpit.” ” 7: The inſurgents, under the conduct of their new leader, believed themſelves: 


invincible. The count inveſted Ghent a ſecond time, and was again conſtrained to 


, raiſe the fiege: An accommodation was talked of, and deputies from the principab 
towns were appointed to confer on the ſubje& with the agents of the count. The en- 
voys from Ghent conſented to certain articles, which they communicated to their fel- 
Jow-citizens. One condition was, that two hundred of the principal inhabitants ſhould 
de delivered to the count. Artevelle and Dubois, convinced that they muſt infallibly be 
. comprized i in the number, maſſacred the e in "the: "Pony of the piles who 
1 . alt hopes 1 wh Xt by 55 : 


The ſiege af Ghent was Forms; for the third We 8 count; coli by Ft 


reduction of Grammont, and moſt of the neighbeuring places, Was enabled to eut off 


- their ſupplies, and thereby to reduce the inhabitants to the laſt extremity. As they 
_ evinced a diſpoſition to furrender, the duke and ducheſs. of Brabant, the count of 
Hainault, with the inhabitants of Tournay, and ſeveral of the nobility, employec 
their intereſt! with the count to procure them/favourable terms; but Lewis, violent, 


vindictive, and impolitic, refuſed to Hſten to any propoſals for a peace, unleſs all the 


inhabitants, between the ages of fifteen and ſixty, would conſent to-prefent themſelves. 


before him, without ſhoes, ſtockings, or any outward garments, in the ſupplicating pot- 

"oy of 7 2 N nene e n he” 1 pleaſe to ere 

f 'Ts eviiffididiny like theſe, no man wite Had Cogn 50 vieh a be dect a . 

ger could poflibly fobmit ; they were accordingly rejected with ſcorn; and the inhabi- 


tants of Ghent, reduced to deſpair, reſol ved on ſome act of deſperation. Five thou- 


ay vol the * —_—_ _ the n of N offered to march to Bruges, 
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W the cin then beld his court. At their departure, their fellow citizens thus 
adreſſed them Think not - of returning to this place unleſs you fucceed in your attempt. 
i; De moment we hear that you are defeated and ſlain, we will ſet fire to the town, and de- 
4 ftroy ourſelves;”” When this little army arrived at the gates of Bruges, Artevelle 
Atew up his men in order of battle; ſome monks, who had accompanied them, 1200 
brated maſs, and, by their exhortations, increaſed the ardour of the combatants. 


count, informed of their arrival, and of the number of their, forces, regarded their * . 


mination as a matter of certainty: he accordingly ſallied forth from the town, at the 
head of an army of forty thouſand men; but, as conqueſt ox death was the only alter- 
nati ve he had leſt to the enemy, he was attacked. with that irreſiſtible fury which no 


diſcipline could oppoſe nor courage reſiſt; in a very ſhort time his troops ſuſtained a 5 


total defeat, and the count was compelled te re-enter; the town with precipitation, 


diloſe, followed by the enraged inhabitants of Ghent. Afraid of being diſcovered, he 
threu aſide his arms and, changing his dreſa, fought refuge in the cottage. of a poor 


woman, to whoſe loyalty be was indebted for a 2 e protection till the following night, 
hen he effected his eſcape, and retired to Lille. 
and his followers, finding themſelves in full poſſeſſion of the town, began to plunder 
the houſes, and inflict vengeance on their enemies. In doing this, they conducted 
- - theraſclves with a degree of regularity and order, which could. fcarcely have been ex- 
peed from: an undiſciplined multitude, fluſhed: with unexpected ſucceſs. All the fo- 
_ reign. merchants—great numbers of whom were then at Bruges . were treated with 
reſpect; even a part of the citizens was exempted from the effects of their reſentment, 
' which was confined to the companies of tradeſmen and artiſans, who had fignalized, 
n a particular manner, their enmity to > the. inſurgents.” e hundred of acai were 


; defiroyed, and their property was ſeized. The ſpoils of Bruges were ie to Ghent, 
with the news of the victory. All Flanders, except Terremonde, and Oudenarde, af- 

fected by this event, embraced, either from choice or compulſion, che party of the 
| OR ann was os vol by a hog of a bones thouſand F * 
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7 | fplendour of a ſovereigu prince. Endued with the coprage, . but unbleſſed with the 
genius, of his father, he became intoxicated with ſepals, and wrt "of. the 1 to 
. en. we the eien which e had ffecte. BOSE 26 | 


The 8 . 400 ee applied for pro >Rion een to the 
duke of Burgundy, his ſon-in-law, and intended ſucceſſor. At an interview which took 
place at Bapaumes, it was agreed that: all the forces of France ſhould be employed in 
reducing the Flemings to ſubjection The authority poſſeſſed by the duke of Burgundy 
at this time was almoſt abſolute; and the propoſal he made to his nephew for High 


5 . war againſt che Fleming was eagerly embraced, Charles, from bis infancy, be 
| | | 3 129 
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The day after this event, Artevelle 
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betrayed the ſtrongeſt natGon for military exerciſes: his; kicks: it is ſaid, FUELS one 
day ſet before him a crown of gold, richly ornamented, and à helmet of ſteel, with 
_ permiſſion to take which he liked beſt, he immediately ſeized the latter. But this partia- / 
lity to ſcenes of tumult and violence was leſs likely to promote the bappineſs of his 
ſubjects than more mild and temperate endowments. The council, was aſſembled, 
though the king and his uncle had already taken their reſolution · In vain did ſome 
of the members attempt to diſſuade Charles from taking the field in perſon; and repre- 
ſented to him the lateneſs of the ſeaſon for the commencement of ſuch an enterptiae 
wy eee Aye, err int who hive began, abated e 172 


to ld at 411 Et rhrar wah! 

. ng, the other. 14 o& ahe Flowiont . to avert the 1 hich. 
threatened them, by ſending. an envoy to the court of France; but their agent was 
treated with contempt, and, for ſome time, confined in priſon. Their application to 
Eugland was not more ſucceſsſul, for the unſettled ſtate of the n nme was 
* MII: abi e ann a e C hr 35k 
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count of Flanders. The king went to Saint 'Denis, and having received from the 
hands of the abbot the royal oriflamme, he entruſted it to the care of Peter de Villiers. 
As apprehenſions 1 were entertained, that, during, the abſerice of the court, the fire of ſe⸗ 


dition would again break out in the capital, the duke of Burgundy | aſſembled the prin- 


cipal inhabitants, and exhorted | them, in the moſt efling terms, to 1 in the obe 
dience and fidelity which. they owed to o their Lawful lovereign.. Tt 150 171 e 
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e troops having allembled on the alt of Picardy and Kitoia, Airefled'1 their | 


march towards Lille.. The approach. of the French army did not deter the F lemings 
from purfuing the fiege of 'Oudenarde, ' as they deemed | theinſelves ſufßciently ſecure 
from attack, in being maſters of all the paſſages of the riyer Lys. They had ju 
driven the count” s troops from the bridge of Comines, and Hal Tarioned ten thouſa 


men to defend it. This was the very paſſage which the conſtable Chfſon, who led the ; 
van-guard, undertook to force. The nobles of this age were fo ignorant, as to want 


even that knowledge which was effential to the profeſſion of a ſoldier, -. When Cliffon 


arrived at the banks of the Lys, he anxiouſly enquired whence it-derived its ſource ; 7 
and being informed that it began at Lifbourg, a place ſituated at the diſtarice” of fome 


leagues from Aire and Sale Omer, he replied, . Since it has 2 beginning, we will find | 


means to paſs it.” He accordingly haftened'to force the bridge of 'Comines, While 
'the Lords of Saimpy, Rohan, Laval, Rieux, Beaumanoir, Longueville, Rochefort, | 


Beaumont, Mauny, Maleſtroit, Rdyt, Mallly, and feveral other | officers, to the 
amount of four hundred men at arms, moſt of them knights of the firſt diſtinction, 


 forded the ter above the bridge. The Flemings, thus attacked on both: kides, defended 


ihemſelves for ſome time; but Cliſſon, having repaired that part of the bridge whiels 
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they had broken down, obliged them to retreat ; hs nar was + general, and 3 thou- | 
ſand of them were left dead morn pps e 


7 1 # 


| The next PE: the whole army V paſſed che ſy ; yy coding their march, re- 
duced ſeveral towns. pres was the firſt to open its gates to the French, who 
levied a contribution of forty thouſand florins on the inhabitants. Flanders was, at 
this time, the center of commerce. Its numerous manufactories gave eaſe and opulence . 
to an active and induſtrious people. The ſoldiers, ſays a contemporary hiſtorian, laden 
with the ſpoils of this fertile province, diſdained all inferior booty, and would only con- 
tent themſclyes with rich furniture, coſtly trinkets, and ſtuffs of gold. The inhabitants 
of the towns, alarmed at the approach of the troops, haſtened to avert their rage by a 
ſpeedy ſubmiſſion. Bergues, Caſſel, Bourbourg, Gravelines, Furnes, Dunkirk and Po- 
peringue ſent deputies to meet them, accompanied by their governors in chains. Theſe 
men, who had been entruſted by Artevelle with the care of theſe places, were beheaded, 
and the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants was eee en paying 2 n contribution. 


When PETE Was :nformed of theſe diſaſters, . he left his camp before Oudenarde, 
and repaired to Ghent, where having embodied all ſuch as were able to bear arms, he 


joined them to a part of the troops that were employed in the fiege, and determined 


to hazard a battle. It was now the month of November ; the weather was very ſevere, 
and had they contented themſelves with acting on the defenſive, the French would have 
deen obliged to quit the field. But the Flemings, and their leader, inflated with the 
eaſy victory they had obtained at Bruges, were confident of ſucceſs. They had ſworn 
to give no quarter, but to maſſacre all except the king. I'll have them all killed,” 
_ ſaid Artevelle, © except the king of France; I'll ſpare him, becauſe he is a mere child; 
44 he ought to be pardoned, he knows not what he does ; he goes whereſoever they lead 
4 him: we'll bring him to Ghent to teach him Flemiſh . This exceſs of confidence 
proved their deſtruction. The French were not leſs imprudent in expoſing an infant 
ſovereign, the flower of the nobility, and the hopes of the ſtate, to the uncertain event 
of a campaign, begun at the opening of winter, without even ſecuring a retreat in caſe 
of misfortune ; for they neglected to fortify the bridge of Comines—a negle& which | 
gives us 2 Iery fayourable idea of the RICE Hants of the conſtable. 3 


72 During the BY Os 'of the. <ourt, the Pants again. revolted, ek js were on the 

| point of demoliſhing the royal palaces v. but they were diverted from the accom- 
pliſhment of their ſchemes, by a citizen, named licholas Flamand, who perſuaded 
them to wait the event of the war in Flanders. If the people of Ghent,” ſaid he, 
70 OD 1 — pelll, it wil he tben time en to 28 : let us not 
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« begin a thing which we may afterwards have cauſe to repent.” The Parigans, in 
the mean time, prepared for war; they ſent for arms from all quarters, and ſet all 
the workmen in the town to make helmets and cuiraſſes. This epidemic ſedition ſpread 
over the provihces; Chilons, Rheims, Orleans, and Blois, evinced the ſame rebellious 


diſpoſition with the capital. The inhabitants of the country threatened to renew. the 8 
diſorders which prevailed in the time of the Jacguerie. The kingdom appeared on the 


eve of a general revolution. On the event of the war in Flanders the ſafety of the ſtate 
. e 


When the two armies came in ſight of each other, it is pretended that the . of 
Artevelle began to relax; but it was too late to retreat. Alarmed at the magnitude of 
the danger, he propoſed to his followers to repair to Ghent in perſon, in order to haſten 


the march of a corps of ten thouſand men; but the F lemings, believing it was his in- 


tention to forſake thema ſuſpicion which no part of his conduct could authorize— 
conſtrained him to remain where he was. It was in the plain between Roſbec and 
Courtray that the rival armies met. That of the Flemings, almoſt wholly compoſed 
of artizans, was drawn up in order of battle, according to their different trades, the 
ſymbols of which were diſplayed on their banners. The conſtable divided the French 
into three bodies; the firſt of which he commanded himſelf, aſſiſted by the mareſchals 
of Sancerre and Blainville, and the admiral John de Vienne. The duke of Burgundy 
led the ſecond, in which were the king and his brother, the count of Valois; the king's 
horſe was led by four knights—Guy le Baveux; Hutin d'Aumont ; Adam de Gaillo- 
nel; and the viſcount d'Acy; and his perſon was ſurrounded by a crowd of youthful 
warriours. The counts of Eu, Blois, Saint Paul, and Harcourt; with the lords of Chaſ- 
tillon and la Fere, were placed at the head of the third diviſion. The dukes of Berry 
and Bourbon ;' Saimpi, and Miles de Dormans, Nikos of Beauvais, and chancellor of 
France, commanded the two corps-de-reſerve **. Beſides theſe noblemen, there were 
alſo preſent in the field, the counts 'of Flanders, Tonnerre, Grandpre, and Salms; the 
lords of la Tremoille, -Anglvre de Hangeſt, Rohan de Laval, Beaumanoir, Rieux, 
Antoing, Boucicault, Raineval, Mornay, Vilaines, Pommiers, Heudin, Mailly, Revel, 

Aunay, Albret de Couſant, Bude and ge, Before the mace deen, the RO 


created four hundred and wy knights. 


1 


The Flender w were ee herween a . ravine and a thick wood, with a Jitch 
in front ſtrengthened by an entrenchment ; a poſt which it was. almoſt impoſſible to 
force. But they were fo imprudent as to give up this advantage, in order to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſmall hill, called The Golden Mount, whence they imagined they could at- 


28 Da Tilt, heal des Rats ds Franc. 'Adtoins Lil Mer. s 1 vill do bre Trait du Ban. 
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the French marched directly to Ghent, the gates of that city would have been opened 


the center divifion, while the two other diviſions, forming the wings, attacked the 
enemy in flank, who preſerved no other order than that of keeping cloſe together, that 


balanced the ſoperior diſcipline of their adverfaries, and rendered victory doubtful; 


deed, the error was more glaring, ſince they had not the ſame temptation. for attacking 


ordered them to communicate its contents $6 the people, that they might evince their 


which time he received deputics-from the inhabitants. of Bruges, who reſcued their city 
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tack the French with greater impetuoſity. As ſoon as the conſtable perceived this motion, 
he made ſure of the victory. Peter de Villiers having unfurled the oriflamme, the battle 
commenced by that diviſion where the king was poſted, which by that means became 


they might occupy leſs ground, The young king evinced a ſtrong deſire to mingle 
with the combatants, but his ardour was reſtrained by the vigilant prudence of his at- 
tendants. The Flemings, at firſt, fought with a degree of fury that, for ſome time, 


but the latter at length recovered its uſual advantage, and turned the tide of ſucceſs, 
Far, however, from ſeeking to retreat, they continued to preſs forward, ſo that, in tlie 
end, they were ſo encumbered with the dead bodies, that they could not poſſibly act. 
The victory was complete, and the flaughter dreadful; five · and twenty thouſand 2, or, 
according to ſome writers, forty thouſand o of the Flemings, periſhed in the action, 
while the French are ſaid not to have loſt a hundred men. Froiſſard tells us, on the 
authority of a gentleman who was prefent, that the battle was won. in leſs than half an 
hour. The body of Artevelle, being found among the dead, was ſuſpended on a tree. 
Such was the fate of the battle of Roſbec, where the Flemings were guilty of the ſame 
error which had proved ſo fatal to the French at Cregy and Poictiers: in this caſe, in- 


their adverſaries, their army only conſiſting of fifty thouſand undiſeiplined troops, 
whereas that of the French was compoſed of twenty thouſand men at arms, and fixty 
thouſand infantry **; a fuperiority of numbers ſo.decifive that, when joined to ſupe- 
riority of diſcipline, rendered the intervention of ſupernatural aid almoſt requiſite to 
turn the ſcale of victory in favour of the Flemings. The king wrote from the field 
of battle to the parliament of Paris, to inform them of. his ſucceſs. They immediately 
ſent for the principal citizens, to whom they read the letter, and, at the ſame time, 


zeal by public wg “ But,” 855 ancient. e «no appearance. of j joy 


The news of this defeat ſpread ſuch a oonſternation through the province, that had 


to them, and the war finiſhed by the total ſubjection of Flanders. But inſtead of im- 
proving the advantage they: had acquired, they repaired-to. Courtray, which had ſurren- 
dered immediately after the battle of Roſbec. There the king paſſed ſome days, during 
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from pillage by a contribution of one hundred and twenty thouſand florins. It was 


| hoped that this example would be followed by the people of Ghent, but, having reco- 


vered from their firſt alarm, and being encouraged by the preſence and exhortations of 
Peter Dubois, they conſtantly refuſed to ſubinit. Such was the inveteracy of their ha- 
tred to the count, that they offered to acknowledge the authority of the king of 
France, on condition that he would annex the city of Ghent to the demeſnes of the 
crown ; but the fear of offending the duke of Burgundy 9 the council from 


eren their propoſals. 


The Fleming: had, i in the mean time,” raiſed the ſiege of Oudenarde ; and the ſeaſon 
was too far advanced to permit the French to form that of Ghent. The king and his 


_ uncles only thought of returning to France with their troops, who were laden — not 


with glory, as Villaret falſely aſſerts, for never had troops ſo little pretenſions to the 
palm of honour—but with the ſpoils of that province which they came to reſtore to its 
lawful prince: no ſooner had the king left Courtray, than, in return for its voluntary 


| ſubmiſſion, the ſoldiers began to maſſacre the inhabitants, without diſtinction of age or 


ſex; with cruelty inſatiate as their avarice, they did not ceaſe to pillage and murder, till 
neither people nor property remained; they then ſet fire to the town, and reduced it to 
a heap of aſhes. It is pretended that the ſight of the gilt ſpurs belonging to the French 
knights who had been flain, eighty years before, at the battle of Courtray, excited the 


- indignation of the troops, and urged them to the commiſſion of this atrocious deed ; 


but Froiſſard, who lived at the time, expreſsly affirms, That the maſſacre took place in 
conſequence of the king's orders, who rejected all the entreaties of the count of Flan- 


ders to ſpare the town and its inhabitants. If this were really the caſe, in what de- 


teſtation muſt we hold the princes who accompanied him, by whoſe advice he muſt of 
courſe been influenced! for it is ſcarcely credible that a youth of fourteen could haue 


_ poſſeſſed a mind ſo truly depraved, as to be callous to every impulſe of humanity.— 


U 


F ſtrong diſpoſition to pillage. 


Some hiſtorians have affirmed, that ſeveral letters were foynd at Courtray, from the Pa- 

riſians, which proved that a ſecret intelligence ſubſiſted between the inſurgents of the 
capital, and thoſe of Flanders. This diſcovery, whether real or pretended, was uſed as 
a pretext for inflicting vengeance on thoſe ſeditious inhabitants of Paris, whoſe criminal 


condu had long merited puniſhment. 


Not only the towns which had bled were affected by the preſence of the troops; 
the inhabitants of many places which had preſerved their allegiance to the count were 


impriſoned, under the pretence that they had embraced the party of pope Urban, and 


were compelled to purchaſe their liberty by levying contributions. The king paſſed his 
Chriſtmas at Tournay, and from thence went to Arras, which place the ſoldiers evinced 
But the conſtable and the mareſchals deterred them from 


their purpoſe, by tac that all their wages ſhould be paid on their arrival at Paris. 
| 0 CS: : The 
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The towns of Picardy teſtified their zeal by public rejoicings, and by ſending preſents 
to the king, who repaired to Compicgne. 


The troops would have been iinediately diſbanded, but for the reſolution which had 
been adopted of inflicting an exemplary chaſtiſement on the Pariſians. This, however, 
appeared no eaſy matter, when the extent of the city, and the numbers and diſpoſition 

of its inhabitants, were confidered. The court had advanced as far as Louvres, unde- 
termined how to accompliſh the object they had in view. For the purpoſe of ſounding 
the minds of the people, the princes and nobility had ſent their ſervants before them to 
prepare their houſes, and to circulate the report that the king might be daily expected. 
The Pariſians, on receiving this intelligence, refolved to meet their ſovereign on the 
road; and they accordingly diſpatched twenty thouſand citizens completely armed, who 
arranged themſelves in order of battle, on the plains of Saint Denis. The king was at 
Bourget, when he heard of their approach; the nobles who attended him exclaimed— 
% Had this inſolent rabble been thus forward to ſerve the king when he was going to 
175 Flanders, they would have done well; but ry were then employed in e to 
= God that not a ſoul of us might e, ever return.” 


. this * multicade Rill kept Gir Kation, it hecame vecelſary to „lost ſome de- 
ciſive meaſure. The conſtable, the lords of Albret, Coucy, and Tremoitle, and'the 
admiral, John de Vienne, determined to remonſtrate with them, in order to perſuade 
them to return to Paris. With this view, they ſent to aſk for a ſafe conduR, but the 
Pariſians afured: the heralds that they might ſafely approach them, fince they had only 
armed themſelves for the purpoſe of obeying the King's orders, and of ſhewing him 
what forces the city of Paris could muſter, whenever their ſervices were required i in de- 
fence of the ſtate. On receiving this aſſuranee, the noblemen went to them and or- 
dered them, in the king's name, to retire, which they immediately did. The ſtorm, 
which had excited their apprehenſions, being thus averted, 3575 court Prepared to make 
their entry 1 into the metropolis. 


The king, however, firſt viſited the church of Saint Denis, and returned the ori- 
flam̃me into the hands of the abbot. It was at this place that he received a deputa- 
tion from the city of Paris, conſiſting of the provoſt of the merchants, and ſome of 
the principal citizens, who attempted to moderate his anger ; but he refuſed to explain 
his intentions, and would only tell them what day he meant to enter the metropolis. 

At the appointed time the troops were under arms, and advanced in three diviſions. 

The conſtable and the mareſchal de Sancerre, at the head of the firſt diviſion, advanc- 
ed towards the gate of Saint Denis, which they ordered to be pulled down. All the 


1 


32 Chron, MS. de 1a B. R. 
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men at arms were diſmounted, and the troops entered the town in the ſame order as if 
they were taking poſſeſſion of a conquered place. The young monarch, ſurrounded 
by his uncles, the princes of the blood, and his courtiers, repaired to the cathedral, 
without deigning to liſten to a freſh deputation, and from thence to the palace. 


An univerſal alarm prevailed through the city: the people, accuſtomed to paſs, with 
equal facility, from inſolence to deſpair, waited in ſilent conſternation, the puniſh- - 
ment of their faults, which, they feared, it was too late to expiate by a tardy repen- 
tance. The ſtrict orders that were iſſued to commit no violence, under pain of death, 
ſomewhat revived their ſpirits. The ſoldiers haſtened to the quarters aſſigned them; 
and the only interruption of the general tranquillity proceeded from the execution of 
two of the inhabitants, who were hanged at their own windows, for making uſe of 
ſome e . | 5 


The dukes of Berry and Burgundy paraded the city at the head of their men at arms. 
Three hundred perſons were apprehended; the chains were taken from the ends of the 
ſtreets and carried to Vincennes; the inhabitants had orders to deliver up their arms, 
which were depoſited at the Louvre, and were found to be ſufficient to equip a hundred 
thouſand men. When the city was thus deprived of all means of defence, the executions 
began. The priſons were filled with criminals, many of whom put an end to their 
exiſtence in order to avoid a more cruel death. The wife of a perfon who had periſhed 
by this means, though big with child, threw herſelf from the "oY of her houſe, NG 
Was rules to pieces. : ; 


: The aucheſs of Orleans interceded for the people, and her humane interference was 
ſeconded by the univerſity, who carried their ſupplications to the foot of the throne®. 

Their orator harrangued the king in ſuch pathetic language, that he was moved even'to 

tears. This youthful prince was at that happy age, when the mind is not disfigured 
by prejudice, whoſe cruel empire is alone competent to root out that compaſſion, 
which is implanted by the Deity himſelf in the hearts of his creatures. The univerſity 
would probably have ſucceeded in their attempts, had not the duke of 1 been NI 
ſent at _ audience. | 


The execution of Nicholas le Flamand was, doubtleſs, an act of es ſeverity ; 
he had richly merited the fate he met with, for having attempted to excite an infur- 
rection, after he had been pardoned as one of the aſſaſſins of the two mareſchals, who 
were maſſacred in the preſence of the Dauphin, during the riots that took place, | 

ſoon after the battle of Poitiers. But an act of a far different deſcription ſoon follow - 


33 Froiſlard, Chron. de Saint Denis. Le Laboureur. Hiſtoire de la Ville de Paris. 
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end; twelve priſoners were brought forth, and chained together in one cart, to be 
conveyed to the place of execution. Seated upon a plank, placed in an elevated ſitua- 
tion, appeared the adyocate-general, John Deſmarets; that venerable magiſtrate had 
-paſſed his ſeventieth year; the organ of the laws, honoured and beloved by his fellow- 
citizens, he had incurred no other reproach than that of having rendered innumerable 
Jervices to lis ungrateful country. Far from being an accomplice in the diſorders 
which had prevailed in the metropolis, - he had ever loudly condemned ſuch violent 
proceedings, and had exerted his utmoſt efforts to remedy or prevent them. The peo- 
ple, the-nobility, even thoſe who promoted his deſtruction, were convinced of his inno- 
.cence. Condemned without a trial, he was led to the ſcaffold. He uttered no com- 
plaints againſt his perſecutors, hut pronounced, in a firm voice, theſe words of 
| David, © Judica me, Deus, et difcerne cauſam meam de gente non ſana.” Judge 
me, O God, and diſtinguiſh my cauſe from that of the ungodly. When he arrived 
at the place of execution, he was preſſed to aſk pardon of the king. Maſter John,” 
exclaimed the officers of juſtice, «© cry for mercy to the king, in order that he may 
« pardon you. But he replied, < I have ſerved his great grandfather, king Philip; 
<4 his grandfather, king John; and his father, king Charles; neither of the three 
_ <4 would have aſked me to cry mercy; nor would this, had he attained to the age and 
« knowledge of a man; to God alone will I apply for mercy.” All who attended the 
execution were deeply affected, he alone was unmoved, and received the fatal blow 
with a firmneſs that did not belie the integrity of his life. Some authors relate, that his 
zeſidence at Paris during the laſt. commotions was imputed to him as a crime; but the true 
cauſe of his death was the hatred which the dukes of Berry and Burgundy bore him. The 
death of this worthy magiſtrate may be conſidered as one of the moſt diſgraceful events 
of this reign; and as one which moſt contributed to produce thoſe public calamities 
with which the kingdom was afterwards afflicted. A manifeſt violation of the laws, 
on the part of the governars, at once penn and Juſtifies diſobedience, on _ part of 
the e | 


The court began to be aſhamed of theſe numerous executions; numbers, whom | 
they had marked for deſtruction, were, therefore, tied up in ſacks, and thrown into 
the Seine, during the night. Some were permitted to purchaſe their lives, and the 
money they raiſed amounted to four hundred thouſand en which was _ appro- 
ape to the uſe of the king's uncles, and miniſters. 


This, 88 only ſerved as a 8 to the executions which thoſe princes had 
in contemplation. On the ſteps of the palace a throne was erected, on which the 
young monarch took his ſeat, accompanied by his uncles, the noblemen who com- 
poſed his court, and the members of his council. A crowd of people attended. Peter 
D' Orgemont, the chancellor, made a violent ſpeech, in which (addrefling himſelf to 


| ans ea: he Fares on their paſt my omitting no circumſtance which 
could 
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could render them more deſerving of puniſhment. He next adverted to the execu- 
tions which had already taken place, and obſerved that there were more to come, there 
being. a great number of criminals yet to puniſh. He then turned to the king, and 
| aſked him if he had not rightly explained his intentions; Charles anſwered-yes. He 
had no ſooner pronounced this fatal affirmative, than his uncles fell at his feet, and 
beſought him to have pity on his people; the women of Paris, with diſhevelled hair 
and ſtreaming eyes, enforced the ſame petition, while the men proſtrated themſelves 
before him, and called aloud for merey. The king then ſaid, that he pardoned the 
Pariſians, and converted the puniſhment of death, which was due to their crimes, 
into a pecuniary fine. This degrading commutation had been imagined by thoſe in 
power, who in order to gratify their own avarice did not ſeruple to expoſe their ſove- 
reign to the deteſtation of his ſubjects. 


The fines were exceflive ; thoſe who experienced the moſt. favourable treatment were 
compelled to pay one half of their property. Somewhat leſs than a third of theſe im- 
menſe ſums was paid into the royal treaſury ; the reſt was divided among the nobility. 
The conſtable. and the mareſchals claimed a part for the payment of their troops, 
whom they engaged to diſband, without ſuffering them to commit any act of violence 
or outrage. But they kept the money, and left the ſoldiers to pay themſelves by de- 
predations on the country through which they paſſed, on their return home. John 
de Vienne went to Rouen, where the inhabitants experienced the ſame treatment as 
the Pariſians. Several other towns were ſubjected to fimilar oppreſſion- i 


As the privileges and authority enjoyed by the magiſtrates of Paris had frequently 
been rendered ſubſervient to the purpoſes. of faction, it was now reſolved by the go- 
vernment to aboliſh all municipal offices. By the ſame edict , the king ſuppreſſed 
the office of provoſt of the merchants, the duties whereof were united to thoſe of 
the provoſt of Paris, who immediately took poſſeſſion of the town-houſe. The ſpirit 
of the people was fo humbled by theſe repeated. ſevetities, that all the taxes "which had 
| b aboliſhed, were now renewed without the ſmalleſt e 1 


Bhs D. I 38 3-] The victory of 888 and the rapid progreſs of the French arms,, 
had, at length, opened the eyes of the Engliſh council, who began to repent their re- 
fuſal of aſſiſtance to the inhabitants of Ghent. As the popular commot ions which had 
prevailed. in that kingdom, immediately after the acceſſion of Richard the Second, were 
now ſuppreſſed; the parliament, which met in the month of F ebruary, for the expreſs: 
purpoſe of taking the affairs of France into conſideration, determined to ſend over a> 
Body of troops, to co-operate with the Flemings, under the command of the biſhop of 


34 Mem. de la Chambre des Comptes, reg. E. 27 . 3 
| | Norwich; 
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Norwich, a martial prelate, who had ſignalized his courage during ho late inſur- 
- rections. This politic general found means to intereſt religion in his cauſe, by pro- 
- curing the appointment of leader for pope Urban, who had publiſhed a cruſade againſt 
all ſuch as acknowledged the authority of his rival. This Jaſt character was of great 
advantage to the biſhop, as it furniſhed him with the means of raiſing and paying his 

troops. The military men flew to his ſtandard in order to gain the pardon of their 
fins, which was promiſed to all who engaged in this pious enterprize ; even the 
ladies of England; who eſpouſed the cauſe of Urban with that enthuſiaſm ſo peculiar 
to the ſex, contributed. very liberally, both 1 in money and e to the er pence of the 


| F ene i 


The biſhop failed for Calais, with his army, in the month of May, and, after refreſh- 
ing his troops, marched to attack Gravelines, which he took by aſſault. He next en- 
gaged and defeated an army of thirty thouſand French and Flemings, under the com- 
mand of the count of Flanders, near Dunkirk, and made himſelf maſter of that place; 
' after which he continued his ſucceſsful progreſs, with wonderful rapidity, through . 
great part of Flanders, taking the towns of Bourbourg, Caſſel, Dixmude, Furnes, 
and n 3 He next laid . to 2 but there his career was ae | 


FR the firft news of this REY the king aſſembled an army of. 8 thouſand 
men at arms, beſides a numerous infantry. The duke 6f Brittany joined him, in per- 
ſon, with two thouſand lances. It was on this occaſion that fate-letters were firſt 
uſed, which ſuſpended all actions commenced againſt military men, during the cam- 


paign. The arriere-ban having been publiſhed, all gentlemen and ſuch as poſſeſſed 


noble fiefs, were obliged to take arms. The king exempted from military ſervice, ſe- 
veral officers of- the ſuperior courts, and, among others, all the magiſtrates belonging 
to the chamber of accompts. Before the troops marched, the French miniſtry had 
_ recourſe to an expedient which had never before been adopted; they contracted with a 

citizen of Paris, named Colin Boukerd, to ſupply corn for a hundred thouſand men for 


four months. 


As ſoon as the Finch army approaches; the Engliſh raiſed the ſiege of pews, and | 


_ © retired with precipitation. One part of them marched to Bourbourg, under the com- 


mand of Sir Thomas Trivet, and the remainder retreated, with the biſhop of Norwich, 
to Gravelines. The French immediately inveſted Bourbourg; and obliged the Engliſh 
to ſurrender the place, on condition of being allowed to march, with their arms, horſes, 
and baggage (including all the ſpoils they had taken in the courſe of their incurſions) 


35 Knyghton, p. 267 t. Walſingham, P. 297. 
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| to Calais”. They 2 Jaid ſiege to Gravelines; and the biſhop of Norwich, having 


no proſpect of relief from England, was reduced to the neceſſity of capitulating ; - after 


| which he embarked the ſhattered remains of his army, and returned to England. 
Walſingham ſays?”,. that the French, expecting to meet with an obſtinate reſiſtance, . 


offered the prelate fifteen thouſand marks, with liberty to demoliſh the town, and to 
retire, with his troops, whereſoever he pleaſed ; the money, he adds, was accordingly 


- paid, and the place deſtroyed. But the French hiſtorians take no notice of this event, 


which ſeems to have been too remarkable to eſcape their attention; the fact e 
being highly improbable in eit muſt ee be doubted, 


A.D. 1 334. I The campaign v was terminated by i which were opened at | 


Lelinghen, between the plenipotentiaries of the two eourts: thoſe of France were the 
dukes of Berry and Brittany; the count of Flanders; the biſhops of Laon, Bayeux, 


and Maillezais ; the count of Sancerre; the lord of Raineval ; Arnaud de Corbie ; John 
le Monier ; and Anceau de Salins. The duke of Lancaſter attended on the part of the 
Engliſh. The French inſiſting on the reſtitution. of Calais, Cherbourg, and Breſt, 
theſe negociations were only productive of a truce, from January: the twenty-ſixth, 


1384, to Michaelmas**, in which the inhabitants of Ghent were included. But 
the Engliſh are ſaid to have violated the truce, by reducing ſeveral places in Guienne, 
and attacking. the mareſchal de e whom they compelled to retire from that 
8 1052p wt” 1 


1 1 3 died W 1 Male, count. of + Flanders, he laſt; prince of 
the houſe of Bethunes. He was ſucceeded by Philip, duke of Burgundy, who, by | 


uniting his own appanage to the dominions of his ci NE became one of the 
moſt ere princes of 17 0 ie el pod 5 Ys At 


The duke of 8 e to his: mae of Cu * he ſoon od | 


himſelf odious to the people by his tyrannical and oppreſſive conduct. The reſources 
of that province, which was totally abandoned to his diſcretion, proved inſufficient to 
ſupport the prodigality of a prince, ſurrounded by rapacious courtiers, who were con- 


tinually inventing new modes of encreaſing his expences, without conſidering whether 


the means of providing for them were lawful or-unjuſt. Sovereign rather than gover- 
nor, every thing bent beneath the weight of his power. Oppreſſion naturally leads to 
revolt, and revolt too often encreaſes oppreſſion. At Beziers the inhabitants flew to 
arms, but ire were ſoon defeated 1 15 te by the troops that were on en 


8 F roiard, Li il, c. 142, 243. Walfingham, p. 298, 303. 37 P. 30). 35 1 t. 7. P. 419, 4: 3. Froiſſard, 
81 ii. c. 347) 39 Le Laboureur, 
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them; ſuch as fell: into · tlie hands of the conquerors were executed, and obedience was 
once more reſtored by the dread of punifhment. | 


Theſe commotions in Languedoc were but the prelude to a more dangerous revolu- 
tion, With which Auvergne and Poitou were threatened at the fame time ©. Theſe 
provinces alſo belonged to the duke of Berry. Hiſtory is. ſilent as to the cauſe of this in- 
ſurrection, which wore a ſerious aſpect, but it moſt probably proceeded from the op- 
preſſive exactions of the duke, and the ſhameful diſorders committed by the ſoldiery. 
Almoſt all the peaſants and farmers forſook their work, and aſſembled in bodies, with 
the avowed reſolution of . delivering the country from the burden of taxes, and of te- 
+ ftoring its ancient liberty. Gentlemen, eccleſiaſtics, tradeſmen; opulent citizens, all, 
in ſhort, who were exempted from their poverty, were expoſed to their rage. Slaughter 
and conflagration'marked their deſtructive progreſs. Thoſe who wiſhed to eſcape their 
| Fury were obliged to aſſume the dreſs of a peafant, but ſeveral who had recourſe to 
this ſtratagem were diſcovered; for the ſavages took the precaution to examine the hands 
of all they met, and if they diſcovered no ſymptoms of ruſtic labour, they maſſacred. 
them without pity. The duke of Berry collected all his forces, and marched againſt 
the inſurgents, Who immediately. diſperſed but heing purſued aby the troops a dreadful 
Havghter enſued; the greater part of them either periſhed by the ſword, or were 
thrown into the rivers; while the few that eſcaped returned to their uſual 3 


; The übte men, being left without employment, by the concluſion ofcthb truce, 
undertook a cruſade againſt: the inſidels on the coaſt of Africa. The duke of Bourbon 
was at the head of them, accompanied by the count of Hareourt, the lord of Tremoille, 
und ſeveral other, knights and noblemen, compoſing a body of eight hundred men at 
arms. This expedition met the general fate of thoſe raſh enterprizes, which, origi- 
nating in enthuſiaſm, are conducted with more zeal than prudence. The Chriſtians 
landed in Africa, and fought ſome few battles; but, ' deſtitute of proviſions, and perpe- 
eee Es by the Moors, they were ſoon e to 3 return 
to France, aſter an abſence of Gx.weeks. 


The . year in bach this ER POE OI TY to Africa „„ 
intelligence was received in France of the failure of another enterprize, more impor- 
tant in its object, more onerous to the ſtate, and more fatabto thoſe who engaged in it. 
Tue duke of Anjou, who, for ſome time, had appeared wholly engroſſed with the gra- 
tißication of ris avarice, at length prepared ts execute his: projects of ambition; but 
he had not adopted this change of conduct, until he had exhauſted all the reſources 
- which his avidity could ſuggeſt. To the treaſures of his brother, which he had forcibly. 


chron. de St. Denis,. Jovenal des. Urſias. Hiſt. Anonyme. Le Laboureur. 
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| ſeized; to ab produce of the taxes, the grant of which he had obtained; to the nu- 


merous loans which he had extorted from the king, the princes, and the council, he 


-was continually adding ſome new demands. He intercepted the ſum of one hundred 
thouſand florins, the fine impoſed on the Pariſians, before it could reach the treaſury. 
The workmen of the different mints were ſolely employed in coining gold and ſilver 
for his uſe . The government connived at theſe numerous depredations, in the hope 


of ſceing them ſpeedily terminated by his departure, which was the object of their con- 


ant wiſhes. When he could no longer find any thing on which to lay his hands, his 
fertile invention ſupplied him with another expedient ; he applied to the council, aſked 
their advice on his projected expeditiòn to Naples, and deſired to know what affiſtance 
he might expect, in caſe he ſhould be induced to undertake it. The council replied, 
that not knowing the ſtate of the country, they could not poſſibly give him any advice; 
but that whatever party he might be led to embrace, they were diſpoſed to affiſt him. 


This vague promiſe did not ſatisfy him; he made ſeveral other attempts, but the council : 


being aware of his intentions, would never give him any other than general anſwers. 
He then pretended to give up all thoughts of the enterprize, and offered to reſtore a 
part of what he had borrowed for the purpoſe of carrying it into execution. The 
council, however, oppoſed this ſtratagem by another; they evinced a diſpoſition to 
enforce the pretenſions of the king to the county of Provence, which formed a part of 
the dominions of Joan, queen of Naples, who had adopted the duke of Anjou as her 


ſucceſſor. The ſteps which they took for this purpoſe being calculated to convince 


the duke that they were ſerious in their intentions, he thought it time to * the 
9 = his Flom, by eee the e of SIE 


At length the prince left Paris, laden REY the weile X the kingdom. He was | ac- 


| companied by the court as far as St. Denis, where he performed his devotions, and 


| then took the road to Provence, the inhabitants whereof he wiſhed to ſecure in his 
Intereſt before he entered Italy. But the people refuſed-to acknowledge him for their 


ſovereign till ſuch time as he had proved himſelf worthy of that title, by affording 


_effeCtual aſſiſtance to his benefactreſs. He was therefore compelled to renounce the 


title of king of Naples which he had imprudently aſſumed, and content Wia with 


that of duke of Calabria, and heir to the Kingdben of N mne 


— 


While the duke of Anjou was ting his time in preparatory men wt fraitleſ | 


negociations, a rival appeared to diſpute that crown which he was ſo anxious to obtain. 
_ Charlesdi Durazzo, mi/-named The Peaceable, having been called to the throne of Naples, 
by pope Urban, had marched from Hungary at the head of a powerful army. - Beſides 


the ſupport of this HO and the more ans aſſiſtance of his 0 * had a 22 : 


* 
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of inheritance, which the adoption of the queen was incompetent to annihilate. Like 
her, he was deſcended from the firſt houſe of Anjou, to which the throne of Sicily had 
been given, with an unlimited right of fucceſſion, to the lateſt poſterity of the brother of 
St. Lewis. Charles entered Italy, and aſter being crowned at Rome, by Urban, advanced 
towards the territories of which he had juſt received the inveſtiture. As ſoon as he 
| approached, a part of the kingdom declared in his favour; Naples opened her gates to 
him; in vain did Otho of Brunſwick, huſband to Joan, attempt to impede the pro- 
greſs of his arms; he was taken priſoner in a ſkirmiſh, and his defeat proved the ruin 
of his party. The queen, who had taken refuge in a fortreſs which was deemed im- 
pregnable, was ſo imprudent as to ſurrender herſelf to the diſcretion -of her enemy, 


after having long waited, in anxious expectation, for the promiſed ſuccours of her 


adopted ſon, the duke of Anjou. 'Fhe Genoeſe ſent ambaſſadors to Naples to effect an 
accommodation between Joan and Charles, but the captivity of this princeſs deprived 


her of TER A 1852 _ her N e to the mary of her 1 


te: was the duty of Charles to treat Hs ilkuſtrious e with reſpect. She had 


*taken care of him in his infancy; ſhe had adopted him for her ſon, i in Happier times; 


ſhe was his relation, and his ſovereign. But the dictates of gratitude, juſtice and huma- 
nity were ſilenced by the louder and more arbitrary calls of ambition. The unfortu- 
nate princefs. was ſtrangled in the caſtle of Averſa The profligacy of her youth had 
been expiated by the virtues the diſplayed in the latter part of her life, by the * 


* her government, and wy wy love bo tea the vere: to a fi 7 end 


Clemente: the pope, . reſided 3 EY in oo mean time, pronounced, in a. 
full confiftory;\a"ſentence of excommunieation againſt his competitor, Urban, and 
againſt Charles di Durazzo; à ſentence which the new duke of Calabria promiſed to 
enforce by his arms. At Rome, a ſimilar ſentence was iſſued by Urban, againſt Cle- 
cnt and his adherents. The duke æmbarked at ' Marſeilles, amidſt the acclamations of 
the people, who made the ſhores:reſound with the cries of «Long live-pope Clement !— 

. Long live queen Joan Long live the duke of Calabria! The count of Geneva, 
brother to the pope, accompanied the duke; the count of Savoye, in return for the 
ceſſion of Piedmont, ſupplied» him with two thouſand men at arms; and, by a treaty 


with Bernardo Viſconti, he ſecured a paſſage through the duchy of Milan. His army 


conſiſted of fixty thouſand of the beſt troops in Europe, who: were attended by three 
e 11 85 an an infinite PE 42 carts: 785 with: money. 

| Aer 3 the SFO the Juke gt Beads and traverſed with bite the 
Ae af Parma, Modena, and Tuſcany, and the eccleſiaſtical territories. Had he 
prefented himſelf before Rome, that city would have opened her gates to him; but as 
he was more anxious to gain. ig of the * of Naples, tt than to ſupport the 


intereſts 


7 
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| Mtereſts'of Clement, he continued his march. When he came to the province of 
Abruzzo, he was informed of Joan's death, and immediately aſſuming the title of king 
of Sicily, was crowned at Aquila. Although this invaſion had been expected, all the. 
provinces he attacked made but little reſiſtance; Charles, indeed, had adopted the wiſe 
policy of ſtanding wholly on the defenſive, in the hope that this formidable 30g would. 


ſoon be went to the _— of h the field. 


- 


= Ii fact the duke, on his entrance into Italy, had loft. ſeveral of his troops in ſuc- 
ceſſive ſkirmiſhes, and a part of his money had been ſeized by the mountaineers. The 
only means of keeping the troops in his ſervice, was by liberal donations to their: 
leaders, which ſoon exhauſted the immenſe treaſure he had collected from the ſpoils of 
France. In this emergency he diſpatched. Craon to the ducheſs of Anjou, who paid 
him conſiderable ſums, but that nobleman betrayed the confidence that was repoſed in 
him, and ſpent the whoſe in debauchery at Venice. This treachery. reduced the duke 
to the laſt extremity; he had parted with his equi pages, his plate, and even his crown; 
to purchaſe proviſions; and was at laſt obliged to content himſelf with a daily meal f 
barley-bread, procured with difficulty. His cavalry were all diſmounted ; and his troops, 
reduced by famine and ſickneſs, daily periſhed without fighting. Surrounded by ene- 
mies, ſtriving in vain againſt the intemperance of the climate, the inconſtancy or per- 
fidy of the inhabitants, and the moſt wretched indigence, his difficulties every moment 
encreaſed. Urged by deſpair he preſſed forward to Barletta, where his rival was ſtationed, 
and dared him to battle. Charles, however, prudently refuſed to engage an enemy whom 

he could reduce without the danger of an action; enraged at his diſappointment tlie 

duke decamped, and, at ſome diſtance from Barletta, meeting with a body of troops ad- 

voantageouſly poſted, he endeavoured. to force their entrenchments; but his attack Was 

' ſucceſsfully repelled, and being wounded in the attempt, he was conyeyed to the caſtle 
of. Biſeglia, near Bari, where he expired. After his death, the army diſperſed ; and 
ſcarcely a tenth: part of the troops returned to France. The noblemen, and knights, 
who had engaged in this unfortunate expedition, were ſeen, almoſt naked, on the public 
roads of Italy, with no other defence than a ſtick, begging the means of returning to 
their native country. The lord of Coucy had. juſt entered Italy with a body of twelve 
thouſand men; but when he heard of the duke's death, he was ſo fortunate as to effect 
his retreat without oppoſition or loſs. Such was the ſucceſs of the ambitious projects of 
the duke of Anjou; to ſupport which the kingdom had been drained of its wealth. But - 
unfortunately the calamities which reſulted to the nation from this enterprize.did not 
terminate with the life of that prince; it was productive of. future diſgrace and miſ- 
fortunes, which, in. the courſe of this hiſtory, will frequently render it neceſſary to ad- 
vert to. its origin. The faithleſs Craon returned to France, and had the audacity to ap- 
pear at court in a moſt ſplendid equipage. The duke of Berry, ſeeing: him anter the- 


connat-ciambers could not reſtrain his indignation—“ Al, falſe and diſloyal traitor ! pp» 
| exclaimed 


* 
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.exclaimed the prince, in a tranſport of rage, you were the cauſe of my brother's 
death; let him be ſeized, and led to puniſhment.” No one appearing to execute this 
order, Craon retired with precipitation: he was afterwards ſentenced to pay a hundred 

ithouſand livres to the ducheſs of Anjou; a puniſhment greatly inadequate to his crime. 


At the time when intelligence of the duke of Anjou's death was received in France, 
the dukes of Berry and Burgundy were engaged in a conference with the duke of Lan- 
.caſter, at Boulogne. But this conference, at which plenipotentiaries from the kings of 

. Caſtile and Scotland aſſiſted, proved as inefficacious as the laſt ; it terminated in a pro- 
6 of the truce, till the firſt of May, 1 355. | 


- Daring. theſe bandes, the king of Moni ho Rill retained the ſame vicious 
inclinations, though he had leſs ability to gratify them, formed a plan for poiſoning the 
king and the princes of the blood, through the means of an itinerant minſtrel, who 
had paid a cafual viſit to his court. This man, named Walter the Harper, by birth an 
Engliſhman, bought ſome arſenic at Bayonne, and proceeded to Paris, but on his en- 
trance into the metropolis he was inſtantly ſeized by an order from the admiral of 
France, and his criminal intentions being fully proved, he ſuffered death ©. 


As the treaſury had been exhauſted to gratify the avarice, or ſupport the ambition, 
of the duke of Anjou, the government, determining to recruit it, had recourſe to the 
deſtructive means of a new coinage, preceded by a proſeription of the old. This pro- 
ſcription was ſo rigorouſly enforced, that a total ſtop was put to commerce, all pay- 
ments were ſuſpended, and a general murmur of indignation was heard throughout the 
kingdom. It then became neceſſary tacitly to acknowledge the error they had com- 
-mitted, by renewing the circulation of the ancient coin. The value of ſilver expe- 
rienced ſeveral variations in the courſe of this year, which tended to augment the price 
of this metal, one ſixth. The object of this augmentation which was enforced by go- 
vernment, was to favour the new coin, which was much leſs pure than the old; thus 
ſeeking to remedy one abuſe by the eſtabliſhment of another, equally prejudicial to 
the fortunes of individuals, and the confidence of the public. The duke of Burgundy 
tried a ſimilar expedient in Flanders, but with no better ſucceſs. The commercial in- 
:tercourſe which ſubſiſted between the Flemings and Engliſh, rendered the conſent of 
the latter neceſſary before any alteration in the coin could take place. Thus, when the 

duke neglected this precaution, the new coinage no ſooner ns its appearance, than it 
Was 9 by the Engliſh My | 


- B.Proces MS. dn.roi de Navarre. 8 Mem. de Litt, Chron, et Hiſtoire 
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The evant of en 1 of the enmity which ſubſiſted Gs the two 


nations, had particular reaſons for wiſhing to thwart all the ſthemes of the duke of 
The marriage of tlie count of Nevers, ſon to the duke, with Margaret of 
Hlainault, had juſt heen concluded, through the interpeſition of the ducheſs-dowager of 7 


; Burgundy. 


Brabant, widow to Wenceſlaus, of Bohemia. The duke of Lancaſter, who had ex- 
pected to procure the hand of this princeſs-for his ſon, ſent ambaſſadors to the count 
of Hainault, to know whether. it-was true that he had promiſed his daughter to the 
count of Nevers. The count; very properly, replied, that if the duke was about to 
marry his own children, he ſhould not preſume to interfere, and therefore he had no 


right to enquire into the affairs of his family, nor to aſk when, or to whom, he meant 


to marry his daughter. The nuptials were celebrated with great magnificence at Cams - 
veayy and the king honoured the eee with his . a | 


. 1738 5.] While the court reſided at Cambuny meaſures were taken by the mi- 
niſtry for procuring a ſuitable alliance for the king himſelf, who had juſt entered his 
ſeventeenth year. It was ſome time before. they could fix; their choice, which; at length, 
fell. upon Iſabella, daughter to Stephen, duke of Bavaria; a princeſs of fourteen, who - 
was eſteemed one of the greateſt beauties of the age. This reſolution, however, was 
concealed till the moment of its accompliſhment, from the apprehenſion that the king 
might evince a repugnance to the princeſs of Bavaria, after he had ſeen her; for he had 
repeatedly expreſſed his determination not to ſacrifice his domeſtic happineſs to the forms 
which had bound his predeceſſors, but previouſly to behold the perſon intended for his 
conſort. 
« France” —fays-that author however elevated the rank of the intended bride, that 
*« ſhe ſhould be feen and examined, quite-naked, by the ladies of the court, in order to 
4 know whether ſhe be properly formèd for bearing children.” This is the firſt time 
that mention is made in the French hiſtory of this ſingular ceremony. Be that as it 
may, the princeſs was taken to France, under the pretext of performing a pilgrimage. 
Amiens was the place appointed for the interview. As ſoon .as Iſabella appeared, her. 
charms excited ſuch powerful emotions in the boſom of the king; that he aſſured the duke 
of Burgundy, he could not ſleep till he had married her. The duke informed the ducheſs of 
Brabant, and the other ladies who had accompanied the princeſs, of the monarch's impa - 
tience, adding, * To-morrow we will find a remedy for his diſorder.” In fact, the prepa- 


rations for the marriage, which was intended to have been celebrated at Arras, were ſup - 
prefſed, and the next day the young couple received the nuptial benediction at the cathe- - 


dral of Amiens; when Iſabella, with the crown upon her 8 885 was conduRted tothe 
church i in a covered waggon, richly W = | A 


The. rejoicing arten by. the marriage of the king, were wanne by the ey 
of. 


Froiffard alledges another motive for this ſecreſy“ It is cuſtomary in 


„ By 
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of an advantage obtained in Flanders by the inhabitants of Ghent :. Francis Attre- 


men, one of their leaders, had left the town, at the head of ſeven thouſand men, with a 
reſolution to atchieve ſome .enterprize of importance. He made two unſucceſsful 
attempts on Ardembourg and Bruges; but as he had promiſed his fellow-citizens not to 
return till he had taken ſome place of conſequence, he did not ſuffer himſelf to be diſcou- 
raged by the failure of his firſt efforts. While he was meditating on the means of accom- 


pliſhing his deſigns, he received intelligence from his ſpies, that Roger de Guyſtelles, 


governor of Dam, had imprudently left that town, relying for its defence on the valour 
and vigilance of the inhabitants. Attremen immediately reſolved to take advantage of 
His abſence, and marching to Dam, he eſcaladed the walls in the night, and took poſ- 


ſeſſion of the place while the inhabitants were in their beds. Beſides the prope rty be- 
longing to the town, which was conſiderable, he found immenſe riches belonging to 


the principal citizens of Bruges, who, dreading an inſurrection of the populace, had 
brought them to Dam, as to a place of ſafety. Attremen conducted himſelf, on this 
occaſion, with a generoſity that did him honour. In the midſt of theſe tumults and 
Horrors, which inevitably occur where a town is taken by aſſault, (particularly in the 


night) he ordered the women to be reſpected. To this precaution were ſeveral ladies of 
diſtinction, who had repaired to Dam,—according to the cuſtom of the times, to attend 


the governor's wife in her i e for the ee of their lives and 
honour. 


| | SHES 5 : 5 | ; | . 
The diſcontent occaſioned by the capture of Dam, was, in a great meaſure, counter- 


balanced by · the conqueſt of ſeveral towns and fortreſſes, which the duke of Burgundy 


had taken from the Engliſh, in the Limouſin, Xaintonge, Poitou, and the environs of 
Bourdeaux. Among theſe was Taillebourg, a place of conſiderable e from 
Its een ae on the river Charente. 3 


About this time 8 arrived at Pros, from the nobles of 1 to propoſe 
the marriage of the daughter of their late king with the young count of Valois. The 


| propoſal being accepted, envoys were ſent to Hungary, who married the princeſs in the 


count's name. John de la Perſonne,” one of the envoys, © laid himſelf down on the 


dead, by the fide of the ie and returned with the eee properly 
authenticated 4. | | 


Soon on Charles _ Peaceable entered 1 and ſeized the crown, but being 
aſſaſſinated at a feſtival, it returned to the lawful heir, the princeſs Mary, whom the 
e 24 from the 1 15 of her mind, eee by the appellation of fing 


% 


N TRIS | 6 Chron. MS. n K Juvenal des Urſins. 3 Hiſt. Anon. 
Froiſſard. Chron, MS. de la B. R. Treſor des Chartres. 2 8. | 


Mary. 


\ 
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Mary. Towards the conclunibn of this year the count of Valois prepared to join his 


intended bride; but juſt as he had taken leave of his brother, he was prevented from pur- 


ſuing his journey, by the news that Sigiſmond, ſecond ſon to the emperor, Charles the 
Fourth, had entered Hungary with a powerful army, and compelled the queen to give 
him her hand. The count therefore was deprived of all hopes of a crown, and was 
compelled. to reſign the title of king of 15 8 nd] which he had n aſſumed. | 


As all attempts to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace between the rival powers of France and 
England had proved fruitleſs, a vigorous renewal of hoſtilities was reſolved on by the 


former. The duke of Burgundy propoſed, in the council, to make a deſcent upon 


England ; and, as the ſcheme was highly pleaſing to the martial diſpoſition of Charles, 


his propoſal was inſtantly adopted, and the neceſſary preparations were ordered to be 


made. The general rendezyous of the troops was appointed in Artois, while a prodi- | 
gious fleet was collected in the harbour of Sluys. To defray the expence of this arma- 
ment, recourſe was had to loans from the people and clergy; for the repayment of the 
ſum thus borrowed the king's word was pledged, © and many folks hq greatly ſur- 
« prized, ” ſays an ancient chronicle, - © when they ſaw him redeem it.” The manner - 


in which theſe loans were collected, afford ſtrong grounds for believing that they 


were by no means voluntary, on the part of thoſe who advanced the money #5, A liſt of 
the opulent citizens, and an account of the ſums which each of them were able to ad- 
vance, were preſented to the council, and by them delivered to the perſon who was en- 


truſted with the collection of the loans. A term was then fixed for the repayment of 


the money, but without intereſt. At the ſame. time, all the taxes were doubled, and 
levied with the utmoſt rigour. During theſe preparations, the Scots. having made ap- 
plication to the court for aſſiſtance, John de Vienne, the admiral, was ſent, with fifteen 
en men at arms, to 9 72017 them! in _ incurſions on n the Erna territories. 


The Engliſh tas 85 the intsations of che French court, were kept in a Rate of 
continual alarm, and their preparations for defence were, of courſe, adequate to the 
magnitude of their apprehenſions: but the diviſions which prevailed in the French coun- 


eils reſcued them from the impending danger. The troops were aſſembled, and on the 
point of embarking, when an incident, which ought to have haſtened the execution of the 


enterprize, was employed as a pretext for laying it aſide. Francis Attremen, who had re- 
duced the town of Dam, conceived the bold deſign of burning the French fleet, in the 
harbour of Sluys; ; and, with a view to forward his plan, he had engaged ſome of the 


inhabitants of Sluys in his intereſt, who promiſed to admit him into the place; but the 
plot was diſcovered, and his accomplices were ſeized and executed. The duke of Bur- 


gundy, who wiſhed to employ the one! in the anti of Flanders, urged this asa 


— 


45 | Extrait des Comptes de la Recetts a de Paris. | 
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ſufficient reaſon for deferring the expedition till the enſuing ſeaſon. The king accord- 
ingly formed the ſiege of Dam, which, aſter a vigorous reſiſtance, was taken by aſſault, 
pillaged, and reduced to aſhes. The troops then extended their incurſions to the very 
gates of Ghent, laying waſte the country with fire and ſword. The priſoners that were 
taken were maſſacred in cool blood. One party, however, were brought before 
the king, who evinced a diſpoſition to pardon them: but they rejected with diſdain the 
proffered indulgence, and one of them, ſtepping forward, obſerved, That they would 


rather die than be indebted for their lives to the clemency of the prince; that 


„ the king was ſufficiently powerful to ſubje& the bodies of the moſt generous men in 
„ the world, but that he would never be able to ſubdue the ſpirit of the Flemings ; | 
« when they were dead, their bones would aſſemble to fight for the liberty of their coun- 
*« try.” Had theſe dignified ſentiments of unpoliſhed heroiſm iſſued from the mouth of 
a Roman, they would have ſtamped him a martyr to freedom, and have rendered his 
name immortal: but the name of this ſpirited Fleming has not been pfeſerved by hiſto- 
rians, who are, generally, more careful to record the crimes of the great than the virtues 
of individuals. Charles, unmoved at a ſpeech which muſt have excited the adiniration of 
a generous mind, only ſaw the rebel in the patriot, and puniſhed eee as pre- 


3 n whole party were ordered for inſtant execution. 


1 As ſoon as the compaion- was kniſhed, the king diſmiſſed his troops and returned to 

Paris. Before he left Flanders, the duke of Burgundy had obtained from him the ſove- 
reignty of the town of Sluys, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the count of Namur, 
to whom. it belonged, ſo that he might juſtly be ſaid to have reaped the whole benefit of 
the armament. He farther ſought to profit by the terror with which the French arms had 
inſpired the inhabitants of Flanders, for whoſe reduction he threatened to employ more 
powerful efforts, at the commencement of the enſuing campaign. The citizens of Ghent 
were exhauſted by the expences of the war, which fell entirely upon themſelves. The 
Engliſh, contented with acting on the defenſive, appeared tobe wholly occupied in making 
proviſion for their own ſafety. The duke of Lancaſter, intent on aſſerting his claims to 
- the throne gf Caſtile, was preparing to embark for Portugal; and, in ſhort, the intereſts 
of either kingdom feem to have been ſacrificed to the private views of thoſe who were en- 
truſted with the reins of government. Juvenal des Urſins affirms, that the failure of the 
late expedition was owing to the princes of the blood, who: not only divided between 
them the fums which had been levied for defraying the expences thereof, but alſo re- 
ceived bribes from the enemy. Every thing, indeed, ſeems to favour the idea of a ſecret 
intelligence; the Engliſh miniſtry appeared inclined to ſerve the duke of Burgundy, by 
abandoning the Flemiſh inſurgents; and theſe ſucceſſive projects for an invaſion of 
England, rendered abortive by unneceſſary delays, and on frivolous pretexts,. ſhew that 

equal; care was taken in France to fayour the enemy“ ” 


„ien den 1 5 35% Se 
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All the Flemiſh towns were anxious to put an end to the war, which tended to ruin 


their commerce; and ſeveral of them ſent deputies to the king to requeſt he would effect 
an accommodation . Even the citizens of Ghent began to be aware that, without 
foreign aſſiſtance, they would be unable to refiſt the united forces of their ſovereign, and 


his nephew the king of France; and that, conſequently, their ruin muſt be inevitable, 


unleſs averted by a treaty. The duke of Burgundy was equally deſirous of pu tting a 
ſtop to the deſolation of 'an opulent province, which had become the patrimony of 
his houſe. When both parties were thus favourably diſpoſed, conferences were opened 
at Tournay, at which the duke and ducheſs of Burgundy affiſted in perſon. Peace was 
ſoon concluded ; the citizens of Ghent ſubmitted to the duke, and that prince had, at 
length, the ſatisfaCtion of being acknowledged for count of Flanders by all the towns in 
his dominions. This treaty was ſigned on the eighteenth of December, in preſence of 
the French ambaſſadors, the ducheſſes of Brabant and Nevers, the duke of Bavaria, 


William of Namur, and of all the principal nobility of the province by whom it was 
uaranteed. The citizens of Ghent renounced the alliance they had contracted bens | 


wed 


the Engliſh, and took the oath of allegiance to their Ar. 49, 


| When the Fr of Bargundy found that tracquillicy was perfetly re-eſtabliſhed i in his 
new dominions, he thought he ſhould meet with no difficulty in perſuading his ſubjects 
to renounce pope Urban and acknowledge his rival Clement; but in this he was miſtaken, 


the Flemings had fixed their choice, and were neither to be moved by threats nor entrea- 
ties. Indeed the ſhameful exactions of Clement daily augmented the number of his 


enemies. In France, the people were loud in their complaints of the pontiff and his 


— 


partizans; and the evils they complained of encreaſed ſo rapidly, that the interference of 


2 ee became neceſſary to avert their pernicious effects. 


0 


| ow almoſt nine years had Clement dad a tenth of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues in 


the kingdom; but even the immenſe ſums that were collected by this means proved 
inſufficient to gratify the avidity of the court of Avignon. The rapacious ingenuity 
of the pontiff's miniſters was inceſſantly exerted in the invention of new taxes, in the 
creation of unknown rights. Diſdaining all ſubaltern means of extortion, Clement 
impoſed a general impoſt upon all eccleſiaſtical benefices. The abbot of St. Nicaiſe was 
appointed to levy this tax, and he fulfilled his commiſſion with all that haughtineſs and 


ſeverity which peculiarly marked his character. Threats, ſeizures, cenſures, and excom- 


. munications were all employed; even the moſt manifeſt inability to pay the ſumsimpoſed 


Was en an inſufficient excuſe. The provinces were over-run with the colleGors of 


a7 Froiffard. r de Flandres. nens des Urſins. Le Laboureur. 48 Chron, 1 St. Denis. | 


Anon. 49 Regiſt. des anciennes Ordonnances du Parlement, fol. 105. 50 Regiſt. A. du Parlem. fol. 112. 
ä verſo. 8 113 R. Rec. des Ordon. t. vi. Juvenal des Urſins, Chrou. e Le Laboureur. : 
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4 the apoſtolical chamber, who devoured the ſubſtance of the clergy. The holders of 


benefices, in order to raiſe the ſum required, were frequently obliged to ſell the books, 


the ſacred vaſes, and the ornaments of the churches: the collectors even conſtrained 
them to unroof the churches, that the tiles and other materials might be expoſed to ſale. 


The deſertion of the temples, and the ceſſation of divine ſervice, were inadequate to 


| reſtrain theſe miniſters of depredation, equally callous to pity and ſhame. For the pur- 
poſe of giving greater authority to their exactions, they had obtained letters from the 

i king, the dangerous abuſe whereof the council had not foreſeen, Their eyes, however, 

were at length opened by the general complaints of the people, which induced the king 


to revoke the permiſſion he had granted to diſtrain the goods of the -clergy, in conſe- 


' quence of actions commenced againſt them by the collectors and ſub- collectors of the 


pope. This revocation was ſoon followed by a ſecond ordonnance, providing for the 
ſccurity of eccleſiaſtical property, the ſupport and repairs of churches, and the validity 


and execution of wills made by abhots and prelates, againſt the purſuits-of the agents 


employed by the pope and cardinals. The revenues of the benefices, poſſeſſed by the car- 


dinals, either in their own, or under borrowed names, were ſequeſtrated, and divided into 
three portions ; one of which was appropriated to the repairs of edifices, a ſecond to the 


payment of incidental charges, and a third to the ſupport of the: perſon who performed 
the duty. The abbot of St. Nicaiſe, that tyrannical inſtrument of the pope's rapacity, 


was ordered to quit the kingdom in three days. Arnaud de Corbie, firſt preſident 
of the parliament, was ſent to Avignon, to apprize the pope of theſe regulations. Cle- 


ment acknowledged the juſtice of them, and promiſed to- conform to the intentions 


of the king and his council. Some idea may be formed of the relief experienced by the 


French clergy, from the adoption of this ſalutary meaſure, by the diminution of the tenths 
paid by the church of St. Denis. Before the late ordonnances it had been taxed at 
nine hundred and fixty-one livres, thirteen ſols, whereas now the tax was reduced to 


four hundred livres. The univerſity of Paris had been chiefly inſtrumental in per- 


ſuading the council to adopt the reſolution of ee neren the Icandalous 


8 of the court of Ae 


A. D. 1386. 1 Though the >eople u were dnoleciak with 10 ee e ed to 
renew his preparations for an in vaſion of England. The port of Sluys was again fixed 


on as the general rendezvous of the fleet and army. Fifteen hundred veſſels were 
accordingly collected, deſtined for the embarkation of a hundred thouſand men, to be 


headed by the king in perſon, accompanied by the prinees of the blood, and all the nobi- 
lity of the Kingdom. The expence of the fleet alone amounted to three millions of 
livres,-an immenſe ſum in thoſe times. Independent of the ſhips collected by the king, 


8 many of which had been purchaſed in the ports of Holland and Zealand, the conſtable de 


Cliſſon had equipped a fleet of ſeventy-two fail, at his own expence. He had alſo cauſed 


a a Gngular edifice to be conſtructed of prodigious magnitude: this was a town of wood, 
RE Fares thouſand paces in Aaken, fortified On towers and entrenchments, and capable 


of 
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of containing a 1 army. It was intended to ſerve as a ſecure retreat for i rope 
aſter they had landed in England; and was ſo conſtructed that the different parts of it 
might be united in a very ſhort ſpace of time 5. It was embarked on board a ſecond fleet, 
which the conſtable had prepared for the purpoſe in the ports of Brittany. Great as 

were the unavoidable expences of the preſent armaments, they were conſiderably en- 

creaſed by a ridiculous diſplay of all the magnificence and luxury which the age could 
fupply. The veſſels of the nobility were decorated with ſculptures and paintings 
their maſts were entirely covered with gold and ſilver 5', The ornaments of a ſingle E 
tranſport, belonging to the lord of Tremoille, coſt ten thouſand livres. The French 1 
were ſo ſanguine in their hopes, thad es Ns the TOI of Ones as a matter 


of certainty 


- 


It is ſomewhat ie that while the Engliſh were expoſed to fuch ! imminent 
danger, the duke of Lancaſter ſhould leave the kingdom with twenty thouſand of the 
beſt troops it contained. That prince ſailed from Portſmouth in the month of May, in 
order to join the Portugueze, who were at war with the Caſtilians; and having, in his 
paſſage, raiſed the ſiege of Breſt, which was beheged * the wa 172 Brittany, he ar- 


nved at Corunna-i in the month of _ 


The troops in the! mean time repaired to Sluys, . its environs; from all parts of 
France. The diſorders they committed on their march, are thus deſcribed by Froiſſard, 
who was then on the ſpot. The poor farmers, who had got in their corn, were only 
80 ſuffered to keep the ſtraw for their labour; if they ventured to remonſtrate on the 
« violence they ſuſtained, they were either beaten or killed; the fiſh-ponds were let 
% dry; arid the houſes pulled down to ſupply the ſoldiers with fuel: had the Engliſſr 
« entered France, they could not have made greater deſtruction than the French troops. 
4 After robbing people of their property, they ſaid—We have no ene now, but we 
« ſhall have plenty on our e and then we will pay you ob 3 


At length the king arrived at Sluys, „ by the 1 Eu of Burgundy ns | Es. 
Bourbon, and attended by a ſplendid train of nobles. His preſence encreaſed the ardour £5 | 
of the men, and in a ſhort time every thing was ready for the embarkation ; and the 1 
troops only waited for the arrival of the duke of Berry and the fleet from Brittany. . 
The conſtable had ſet ſail, but meeting with a ſtorm in the channel, his ſhips were diſ- 
perſed, and many of them were wrecked on the Engliſh coaſt; among theſe were ſeveral 
which had part of his wooden town on board. Cliſſon, after the ſtorm. was over, col- 
kQed the ſhattered remains of his fleet, and directed his cone to Sluys, where they: 


5/8 Fillion, foam. p. 400. 7 Idem. Ibidem. 52 Froidfard, L ili. e. 23, 39,3 3%. Walfingham, p. 321. : 
; 22 Knyghton, col. 2 * : 3 7 | 
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| haſtened to repair the damages it had ſuſtained. The king being impatient to embark, 


daily ſent meſſengers to the duke of Berry to haſten his departure, but the anſwers he 


received were equivocal and evaſive. In the mean time the ſeaſon was far advanced; 
the troops had conſumed the proviſions and forage; the ſurrounding country was laid 
waſte by their excurſions; a ſcarcity prevailed; and, ſuch was the dreadful depredations 
which had taken place in the finances, the troops were not paid; of two months' 
pay that were due to them, they could with difficulty obtain one week's. Yet had 
immenſe ſums been levied on the people: ſo oppreflive, indeed, were the burdens im- 
poſed on them, that no man paid leſs than one-fourth of his income; and many, from 

inability to ſatisfy the demands of the collector, were compelled by quit- their habita- 
tions, and abandon their property to his diſcretion. . 


; 2 The duke. of Berry did not arrive at Sluys eil the ſeaſon was too far advanced for 
engaging in an expedition of ſuch importance. A council was holden; at which it was 
determined to defer the invaſion of England till the following year: and the troops 
were accordingly diſmiſſed. A great part of the fleet was deſtroyed by a ſtorm. The 
court returned to Paris, to form new plans for the enſuing campaign. Such was the 
end of an'enterprize which bore no ſmall reſemblance to Caligula's celebrated expedi- 
tion againſt Britain, which terminated in a collection of cockle-ſhells. But thoſe who 
then ſwayed the councils of France, were too deeply engaged in forwarding their own 

private views, to be much concerned at meaſures which only affected the welfare of the 

* the glory of the king, and the honour of the nation. 


On his return to the TY the king beſtowed the duchy of Touraine, as an appa- 
nage, on his brother, the count of Valois 53, whom he had left at Paris to end, 
PD the aſſiſtance of a council, the — during his abſence. 


e = 3 of this year, Charles the Bad, king of, Navarre, finiſhed a life, 
- which had exhibited one continued ſeries of criminal actions. The intemperance of his 
youth had haſtened the infirmities of age, and, -at' fifty-ſix, he found his conſtitution 
reduced, by a regular fyſtem of debauchery, to the loweſt ſtate of debility. In order 
to reſtore that activity to his blood, which the unreſtrained gratification of his ſenſual 
. appetites had deſtroyed, he had recourſe to the efforts of art; and the artificial heat 
which he procured by this means completed the ruin of his health. In ſhort, he was 


reduced to that moſt wretched and humiliating of all ſituations, in which deſire has out- 


lived ability. To reſtore, in a certain degree, his exhauſted vigour, he was accuſtomed 
to envelope himſelf in a Fo previouſly dipped in ſpirits of wine; an expedient the 
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beneficial 


beneficial effects of which, it is ſaid, he had frequently" experiel. ced s. One night, 
when he had juſt leſt a woman of whom he was deeply enamoured, he ordered his uſual 
remedy to be prepared. The valet- de · chambre, who had ſewed the ſheet around him, 
inſtead of ſeparating the thread from the needle with a knife or ſeiſſars, applied the 
candle to it, which communicating to the ſheet, it was inſtantly in flames, and the 
king's endeavours to extricate himſelf proving ineffectual, his body was burned in the 
moſt dreadful manner. He lived three days in the moſt excruciating torments, inceſ- 
ſantly calling on death to relieve him from his pains. It has been conjectured that the. 
death of this monarch was not owing to accident; nor does the conjecture appear. to 
be deſtitute of probability. He had juſt ordered a contribution of two hundred thou- 
ſand florins to be levied on his ſubjects; and deputies from the principal towns of Na- 
varre had waited on him to procure the ſuppreſſion or diminution of this onerous im- 
_ poſt; enraged at their preſumption, Charles is ſaid to have harboured the deſign of put- 

ting them to death; and, it is ſuppoſed, that to oe: their own 22 95 
bribed the ſervant to effect his 55, . 


Soon after the death of the king of Net Charles inflituted a ſuit againſt him, 
with the view of obtaining the confiſcation of his poſſeſſions in Normandy. He was 
ſummoned to appear in court, as if he had been actually alive, and the ſame forms were 
obſerved, on the trial, as if the party accuſed had been preſent. Sentence was pro- 
nounced againſt the dead colprit, and it remained with Charles to enforce it whenever 
he ſhould think proper. | : 5 


PE D. 1387.] Notwiehllanding the ill ſucceſs of the two laſt armaments, the court 
were ftill determined to render England the theatre of war; and the neceſſary prepa- 
rations were, for the third time, ordered to be made.” The whole management of the 
expedition was entruſted to de Cliſſon; and the admiral, the count of Saint Paul, and 
the lord of Coucy, aſſembled troops and veſſels, in the ports of Normandy, to join the- 
forces which the conſtable was collecting in Brittany. The quarrel which prevailed 
in England, at this period, between the king and the parliament, and the diſtracted ' 
ſtate of that kingdom in general, ſeemed to afford the moſt flattering hopes of ſucceſs. 
to Charles. But all his projects were again thwarted by the intervention of an obſtacle. 
which could not be foreſeen. | | is | „ 

The duke of Brittany had, 1 the ſecond time, formed the ſiege of Breſt, which the 
Engliſh again compelled him to raiſe “. But his eagerneſs to obtain poſſeſſion of this. 
| es could not remove the ſuſpicions of the people, who Race no ee to ai, a 
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that he was | ſecretly attached: to the Engliſh; on the contrary, their ſuſpicions ac- 
quired freſh force from an incident that occurred at this time. Of the two ſons of 
Charles of Blois, who had ſo long been kept priſoners in England, the youngeſt had 
recently died; while John, the eldeſt, hoped, in vain, to procure his liberty by the in- 
terpoſition of his family, or the generoſity of the enemy. By the laſt treaty of Guer- 
rande, the duke of Brittany had engaged to obtain the liberation of theſe princes, - 
but when preſſed to perform his engagement, he replied that he could afford them no 
Farther aſſiſtance than his recommendation, But when John of Blois began to think 
himſelf doomed to perpetual captivity, ambition came to his relief. The conſtable caſt 
his eyes on this prince as.a huſband for the youngeſt of his two daughters, the eldeſt 
being already married to the viſcount of Rohan.” This alliance being propoſed to, and ac- 
cepted by, John of Blois, Cliſſon applied to the duke of Ireland, the rapacious favourite 
of the imprudent Richard, who obtained from his ſovereign the diſpoſal of the priſoner. 
* The conſtable agreed to pay the duke for his ranſom one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand livres, half of which ſum was to be advanced immediately, and the remainder ag 
ſoon as the prince ſhould arrive at Boulogne. When this negociation was commu- 
nicated to the duke of Brittany, it revived his ancient animoſity againſt the conſtable ; 
but he concealed bis reſentment in order the more effeQually to ſecure its * 


”- 


The duke, for the accompliſhment of the project he moditited; thought it aby 
to convene the ſtates at Vannes, where all the nobility of the province attended. He 
even carried his diſſimulation fo far, as to be preſent at a feaſt that was given by Cliſſon. 

As he knew the conſtable was about to leave the place, in order to forward the prepa- 
rations for the projected invaſion of England, he entered into converſation with him on 
the ſubject of the expedition, and invited him, before his departure, to viſit the caſtle 
of 1 Hermine, in the conſtruction of which he was then engaged. Cliſſon accepted the 
invitation; and, when he arrived at the caſtle, the duke, after ſhewing him the different 
apartments, conducted him to the principal tower, requeſting his opinion of it, as amilitary 
man, and a connoifleur in fortifications; he made ſome difficulty in aſcending the ſtair- 
caſe before the prince, till Montfort told him that he wanted to ſpeak with the lord of 
Laval. The.conftable then proceeded, and reached the ſecond ſtory, without perceiving 
the door was ſhut upon him, when ſeveral men ruſhed out, and ſeizing him, loaded 
him with irons, and conveyed him to an obſcure dungeon. Beſides fetters and 
handcuffs, they put an iron collar round his neck. The place in which they confined 
him was ſo cold, that he was almoſt frozen, though it was in the midſt of ſummer; 
and, but for the compaſſion of a poor eſquire, who threw his robe to him, he muſt pro- 
bably have periſhed. The lord of Laval, who was engaged in converſation with the 
duke, ſeeing him turn pale, the moment the door of the tower was ſhut, began to ſuſ- 
ped the truth. Beaumanoir coming up, in the mean time, aſked for the conſtable; 
46 1 you with to er the ſame fate?” ſaid the duke, and _ nobleman. reply- 


ing 
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ing in the affirmative, he drew his dagger, and exclaimed, in a tranſpoat of rage, © Since 
« you wiſh it, I'll put out one of your eyes, and then you'll be like him!” He was 
with difficulty deterred from executing his bent but Beaumanoir was immediately 


— 


ſeized, and conducted to the tower. . 


Laval in vain had 8 to prayers and remonſtrances, to awake the duke to a et 
of honour. As ſoon as he had left him, Montfort called the governor of the caſtle; 
John de Bavalan, and ordered him to encloſe the conſtable in a ſack, and, in the night, 
to throw him into the ſea. This virtuous officer threw himſelf at the feet of his maſter, - 
and earneſtly entreated him to forego a deſign ſo pregnant with diſhonour ; but the 
duke was reſolute ; he told the governor, in a ftern voice, that he had received his or- 


| ien, and his head ſhould pay the forfeit of his diſobedience. 85 


In the middle of ha night the duke de and his coffin havieg ſubſided, bo began- 
coolly to reffect on his conduct. Though the injuries he had ſuſtained from Cliſſon 
authorized his reſentment, and the many acts of cruelty and injuſtice which that noble- 
man had committed called aloud for puniſhment, yet he could not conceal from him- 
ſelf that the mode of inflicting it was equally diſhonourable and unjuſt. His conſcience 
reproached him with having ſuffered his reſentment. to betray him into the commiſſion 
of a deed ſo atrocious ; ſtricken with repentance, and goaded with the ſtings of remorſe, 
he deplored his error, and deeply lamented the impoſſibility of repairing it. The en- 
trance of Bayalan into his chamber, at the dawn of day, with the news that his orders 
had been faithfully executed, converted his ſorrow! into deſpair, He ſhut himſelf up 
in his apartment, ordered that no one ſhould be admitted to his preſence, and refuſed all 
ſuſtenance. © Bavalan was reproached for having executed the commands impoſed on 
him, but he pleaded the preciſion of the duke's orders, as an excuſe ſor his promptitude 
in obeying them. At night, however, he again entered Montfort's apartment, and re- 
lieved him from his diſtreſs, by an aſſurance that Cliſſon was ill alive When you 
gave me your orders, {aid he, I perceived they were dictated by paſſion; and did 
not doubt, but that, in Four cooler moments, you would be angry with me for having 
put them in execution.” The duke was unable to contain the tranſports of joy and 
gratitude with which his boſom was now agitated. He ſeized the, virtuous knight in 
his arms, extolled his fidelity, and called him the guardian of his honour. —May every 
obſequious courtier, who. baſks in the ſunſhine of royalty, profit wh this "I | 


. and e his e 40 the e of Bavalan ! 


The maker Bop ten Wend to alen the W au he had 3 to . 
. his liberty by the payment of one hundred thouſand livres, and the ſurrender of four 
fortified places in his poſſeſſion. But the moment de Cliſſon was releaſed, he haſtened 
to Paris, where he threw himſelf at the king's feet, and demanded Juſtice for the vio- 
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lence he bad faſtained; while the noblemen, who. were attached to 1 ſervice, retook 
the places which he had been compelled to cede. The viſeount of Coetmen made 
himſelf maſter of la Mothe Sade. and Peaumancir took the . of Lamballe 

dy ſurprize 1 25 | h 
The king was highly enraged at the affront which had been offered to the firſt officer 
| of the crown; and his indignation was encreaſed when he reflected that, by this means, 
his favourite project of making a deſcent upon England had, for the third time, been 
rendered abortive. Charles reſolved to make the duke of Brittany feel the weight of 
his refentment, but the perſuaſions of his uncles, the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, 
mduced him to forego his defign. - Theſe princes were jealous of the aſcendancy which 
de Cliffon had acquired over the mind of his fovereign, and the former, but a. ſhort time 
before, had ſigned a private deed of confederacy with the duke of Brittany 5*. The 
- conſtable was taxed with imprudence, in having ſuffered himſelf to be taken by ſur- 
prize; and his enemies even evinced a diſpoſition to impute to him, as a crime, his 
having neglected the buſineſs entruſted to him by the king, in order to viſit a prince | ta 

© whom he had 1 875 the moſt PM cauſe of reſentment. 


© Charles, teas refulved 8 "REEL ſatisfaQion for the . offered to his 

favourite, and with that view diſpatched ambaſſadors to the court of Brittany. The 

duke, in the mean time, had ſtrengthened the fortifications of his prineipal towns. and 
fortreſſes, and, notwithſtanding their repugnance to ſuch. a meaſure, had perſuaded ſe- 

veral of the former to receive Engliſh garriſons. Fhe earl of Arundel, with an Eng- 

liſh fleet, was cruiſing off the coaſt of Brittany; and by puſhing Montfort to extremi- 

ties there was reaſon to apprehend: that he would open his ports to the public enemy. 

The new king of Navarre, whoſe ſiſter the duke had lately eſpouſed, might, it was 

: | feared, take advantage of chis conjuncture, to aſſert his claim to his father's poſſeſſions 

25 in Normandy. The duke of Brittany was aware of theſe motives of forbearance, 

and, therefore, refuſed'to give any ſatisfactory anſwer to the French ambaſſadors. At 

length, however, by the perſuaſions of the lord of Montbourcher, he was prevailed on to 

repair to the French court, where he ede eee e W he. ex- 

r from nn 7 


5 : e ks ee 1 Ake of Gueldres, 
. - (eldeſt fon to the duke of Julien) one of the mercenary vaſſals whofe bomage and 
' military ſervices Charles the Wiſe had purchafed, towards the concluſion of his reign. 


Te | Thie prince, n nee more . — en court, had 
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withdrawn his homage, and ſent a formal defiance to the king. The neceffary pre- 
parations being completed, Charles placed himſelf at the head of his troops ; but as he 
was about to enter on the Imperial territories, it was deemed neceſſary to ſend ambaſſadors 
to Winceflaus, in order to explain the motives of his conduct, and the object of his 
expedition. The emperor replied, that he was acquainted with the intentions of his 
couſin, the king of France; but he could not conceive it neceſſary that ſo powerful a 
monarch ſhould aſſemble all his forces, and incur ſo great an expence, for an enterprize of 
ſuch little importance: he added, that had he been ſooner apprized of the circumſtance, he 
would have ſaved the king the trouble of undertaking ſo long a journey, by compelling 
the duke of Gueldres to liſten to reaſon. The ambaſſadors returned thanks to the em- 
peror, and affured him that the king of France, when his honour was concerned, neither 
regarded trouble nor expence. * I believe it,” replied Winceſlaus, . and commend 
« him for. his 1 let him come as ſoon as he pleaſes, he will experience no inter- 
« ruption from me.” When the ambaſſadors returned with this anſwer, the army were 
already on their march; application had been made to the ducheſs of Brabant to allow 
them to paſs through her territories; but although her ſubjects were at war with the 
duke of Gueldres, the nobility. requeſted ſhe would deſire the king to take another 
road, as they were not leſs afraid of the troops of their allies, than of thoſe of their 
enemies. It became neceſſary therefore. to take a circuit; and the army having tra- 
verſed Champagne, the Ardennes, and Luxembourg, preceded by three thouſand work- 
men, who were employed in levelling the roads, arrived on the frontiers of Juliers, after 
a long and toilfome march. The duke of Juliers, whoſe tertitories lay open to the de- 
predations of the troops, threw himſelf at the king's feet, and beſought him to pardok 
his ſon, who, he averred, was a madman. He experienced a favourable reception from 
Charles, whoſe troops, howeyer, extended their incurſions into the duchy of Gueldres, 
where they took a few towns of little importance, | burnt ſeveral villages, and laid waſte 
the country. The duke of Gueldres then ſued for peace, and obtained it“, on condition 
that he ſhould ſubmit his diſpute with the ducheſs of Brabant to the ee of the 
king; that if, in future, he ſhould find occafion to ſend a defiance, it ſhould be couched 
in terms of greater politeneſs than the laſt, and preceded by a warning given a year be- 
fore; on ſubſcribing to theſe terms, the prifoners that had been taken were releaſed 
without a ranſom ; though the duke alledged his inability to do the fame by the French, 
as they belonged, he ſaid, to thoſe who had taken them. The army returned to France, 
and on their way reduced the town of Verdun, which had revolted from the authority 
of the duke of Burgundy. By ſuch frivolous expeditions as this, the kingdom was 
exhauſted; the people' were burthened with fin and the ON RI MINI of its 


reſources in time of neceſſity. 
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In order to ſupport theſe extraordinary expences, recourſe was had to the uſual means 
of raiſing money in thoſe ages. Conſiderable ſums were exacted from the Jews, either 
for the new privileges they obtained, or for the renewal of ſuch as they had before en- 
joyed. Among the infinite number of conceflions*—all contrary to exiſting laws 
that were now granted to this people, one of the moſt ſingular, was the permiſſion to 
exact from their debtors compound intereſt, and all judges Were. torbedden. to impoſe any 
reſtraint upon a e ſo e and deſtructive. 


The duke of Berry, though he had paſſed His SR js had PEE been intent 
on taking a wife. He had made propoſals to a daughter of the duke of Lancaſter, 
which that prince, from intereſted motives, ſeemed diſpoſed to favour; but he no ſooner 
obtained the object of his diſſunulation, than he threw off the maſk, and openly re- 

jected the proffered alliance “. The prince then caſt his eyes on Jane, counteſs of 
Boulogne, who was, at this time, under the tuition of the count of Foix, the avowed 
enemy of the duke. The king, however, employed his mediation with the count, to 
obtain his conſent to the marriage; but, at the ſame time, he laughed at his uncle, for 
the eagerneſs he evinced on the occaſion. ** Fair uncle, faid the monareh, what 
* mill yon da with a young girl ?—/he is but twelve, and you are fixty; on my faith 'tis 

great madneſs: in_you!”” © My lord,” anſwered the duke, / the girl be young, III 
6 «. ſpare her far three or four years.“ the, Aye,” replied the king, burſting into a loud 
laugh,“ but foe will nat ſpare you!” The duke had been adviſed to court this alli- 
ance for his ſon, John of Berry, count of Montpenſier, who had been contracted 
to Catherine of F rance, the king's ſiſter, who had died before the marriage could 
de confummated ;. but this advice only encreaſed his eagerneſs. to. marry Jane 
himſelf; he ee ee repaired to Riom, in Auvergne, where the nuptials were cele- 
brated. The count of Foix, as the price of his conſent, exacted thirty thouſand florins 
from. the duke of Berry, who, afterthe count's death, claimed the reſtitution of that ſum. 


5 Tha exoplay authority enjoyed ay: the dokes of . — and 1 had long excited 
the jealouſy of the courtiers, particularly thoſe who were members of the council; 
and, on the violence offered to che conſtable by the. duke of Brittany, that jealouſy had 
manifeſted. itſelf in a peculiar. manners. The expedition to Gueldres had, indeed, 
fuſpended the effects of this miſunderſtanding ; - but thoſe. who. wiſhed to deprive the 
princes of any ſhare in the government, had not ceaſed to. inſti into, the mind of. tlie king 
faſpicions of their fidelity, which their conduct was but too well calculated to confirm. 
. "AG. whateyer might have been, bis ſentiments, had hitherto N them, 
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now began to regard his uncles as troubleſome tutors, to whoſe authority he was reſolved 
no longer to ſubmit. He had attained to an age in which the mind is impatient of 
reſtraint; the impetuoſity of his temper made him ſpurn the idea of control; and nothing 
could pleaſe him better than the obſervation, that it was time to take the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands. On his return from Gueldres, he convened an aſſembly at 
Rheims, which was attended by the princes of the blood, many of the nobility and: 
dignified clergy, and by all the members of the council. It was here ſubmitted to the 
aſſembly— Whether it was not time for the king to reign alone, particularly as his 
_ underſtanding appeared to be fully developed; and as he ſaw his uncles, and their agents, 
more intent on the gfatification of their own private intereſt, than on the promotion of 
the public. good? The dukes of Burgundy and Berry were preſent while the queſtion. 
was diſcuſſed. The chancellor called upon the cardinal de Laon for his opinion. That 
prelate declined ſpeaking, firſt ; but, the: king inſiſting, he was forced to obey. After 
obſerving that the king was old enongh to ſway the ſceptre, ſince he had completed his 
twentieth year, he ſaid, that the good of the ſtate required that he ſhould immediately 
take the reins of government into his-own hands, in order to remove all cauſe for envy. 
and diſcontent between the nobles of the realm, whenee great incon veniences had ariſen, 
and ſtill greater inight be reaſonably expected. The cardinal, who: at · firſt had ſeemed 
fearful of entering into am open explanation of his fentiments, - grew bolder, as he 
advanced in his ſpeech, and expatiated largely on the abuſes which had · crept into thu 
government. This was a direct attack on the princes; and although he did not name 
them, he drew portraits that reſembled. them. ſo. exactly, it was impoſſible to miſtake 
them. The cardinal's opinion met with general approbation. The king, turning 
towards his uncles, thanked them for the care they had hitherto taken of his intereſts, 
and told them ĩt was his intention, in future, to regulate the affairs of his government 
himſelf. Although the two princes were greatly diſſatisfied with the conduct of their 
nephew, they did not venture to expreſs their diſcontent at a reſolution, which it would, 
perkage, have been more proper _ more prudent to · concert in private with. them. 


Some Jays es the diſſolution of this aſſembly, the cardinal de * HO fell dangerouſly. | 
ill; and, from the ſymptoms of his diſorder, he was convinced that ſome ſecret enemy 
had haſtened the period. of his exiſtence. He died, with ſentiments truly chriſtian; 
his laſt breath ſpoke the language of forgiveneſs, and he earnefily- requeſted that no- 
attempt might be made to diſcover the author of his death . The king was extremely 


afflicted at his loſs ; he ordered the body to be opened, and the diſcovery of poiſon then: 


reduced to a certainty what before was but doubt. The prelate's laſt requeſt, however, 
was complied with, and the puniſhment of the atrocious dend was left to the ſevereſt oft 
all ae guilty conſcience. 
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A. D. 1388. 1 The dukes of Berry and Burgundy now retired to their reſpeQive 
appanages, while the king entered on the duties of his ſtation. He found the finances in 
Fe moſt dreadful diſorder, occaſioned by the extravagance or rapaciouſneſs of his uncles, 
and the avidity of their ſubaltern agents. Such was the ſtate of the royal houſhold, that, 

inſtead of the ſplendour of royalty, it exhibited an appearance of want. The king, ſays 
an ancient chronicle, at the time the dukes took leave of him, had few jewels, and little 

plate, tapeſtry, and furniture, while his uncles diipleyed adegree of pomp that eclipſed 


ha luſtre of the throne. Bens. : 


A total 4 took place at court; where thoſe who had been moſt intimately 
connected with the princes were diſmiſſed, and replaced by the creatures of the new 
* miniſtry, who, as uſual, engaged to repair the faults of their predeceſſors. The 

government was entruſted to Le Begue de Vilaines; the lord of la Riviere ; John de 

Mercier, lord of Noviant; and John de Montagu : theſe noblemen were ſupported by 
the credit and authority of the conſtable, who was in high favour with the king. The 
duke of Bourbon ſtill preſerved, with the king and council, that influence and power, to 
the poſſeſſion of which he had every claim that illuſtrious birth, magnanimity of mind, 
and unſhaken integrity could confer. Charles, when he diſmiſſed his paternal uncles, 
particularly requeſted this prince would continue to affiſt him with his knowledge and ad- 
vice. His virtues were known to every one; he loved the king for himſelf; and all his 
views were directed to the good of the ſtate. He was equally eſteemed by the ſovereign, 
the nobility, and the people, and all Frags writers unite in een the beſt of 


een. 4s 


he 8814 Aattered themſelves that their new governors would 1 Ggnalize the 
' commencement of their adminiſtration by diminiſhing the weight of impoſts® : but the 
only. relief they obtained was a repeal of the additional tax, which had been levied for 
defraying the expences of the war. All the other taxes and ſubſidies continued to be 

| levied as before. Six new officers, called generals of the finances, were appointed, who 
conſtituted a court, called the court of aids (cour des aydes), which regulated all matters 
of finance, and took cognizance of all caufes which related to the public revenue. A - 
new council of ſtate was formed at the ſame time, eee of the conſtable, the two 


| : nx and nine other members. 


After a ſome nate . for promoting cleanlineſs in the metropolis, 
and for redueing the number of judges in the parliament, the miniſtry applied themſelves 
ſeriouſly to the concluſion of a peace with England: and though no immediate accommo- 
dation was the reſult of their negociations, a tacit ſuſpenſion of hoſtitities took place till 


65 Cour des Aydes, Recueil des Ordonnances. Regiſtres de la Cour des Aydes, Tréſor des Chartres. 
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the following year, when a truce was ſigned, at Lelinghen, a chapel on thi confines o 
the Boulenois, for theve years, in which all the allies of both crowns were'included®. *- 


75 D. r389.] A life of imtaQiviry bot in lulted the reſtleſs diſpolition of Charles, | - 
whoſe mind, when unoccupied by the buftle of war, required the aid of continuab 
amuſements. Feſtivals ſucteeded feitivals, in which no expence was ſpared, and all the 
refinement of the age was exhauſted. The ceremony of conferring the honour of 
knighthood on the two ſons of the late duke of Anjou, Lewis, titular king of Sicily, and 
his brother Charles, was celebrated with all poſſible pomp, and according to the rules of 
ancient chivalry. For this purpoſe the eourt repaired to St. Denis, where jouſts and 
tournaments were exhibited, during three days: the firſt day the king, either from the S 
courteſy of his opponents, or from his own ſuperior addreſs, bore away the prize. Each i 
knight, when completely armed, was conducted to the place appointed for the tourna- 
ment by a lady who held him in filken chains. When he arrived at the entrance of the 
liſts, the lady ſaluted him, and exhorted him to merit, by his exertions, the favours ſhe 
intended to confer on him; theſe favours were a bunch of ribbands, or love-knots, which 
were ſufficient to timulate the warriours n= a nation berger ax: ever united e 


with courage. : 121 ET = 4 | 5 


The ladies who conducted the knbghawwerk ado. on Kadi, riehly Wee by 
which the liſts were ſurrounded; They were the judges of the field, and diſtributed the 
prize to the victor. Thus far order and decency had been ſtrictly preſerved; but the 
public maſquerade, which terminated the feſtival, occaſioned a ſtrange confuſion, 
Beneath the ſhade of the miaſk, liberty begat licentiouſneſs. Several young ladies loſt 
their honour, and more than one huſband returned di ſcontented with the conduct of his 
wife. A contemporary author repreſents the ſcene of debauchery exhibited at the 
aſſembly, in terms too indelicate to repeat. The people murmured at theſe exceſſes: 
thoſe who complaĩned were, probably, neither more temperate nor more chaſte ; but 
decency of manners, at all times neceſſary, ſhould be particularly obſerved. in theſe _ 
public aſſemblies, where the multitude united repreſent, i in ſome degree, the body of the 
nation, the corruption of nn e muſt ever be ee with tlie moſt nene 


conſequences: * 


The marriage of thi Fre of — with Valentina of Milan, asbter to 
Galeazzo Viſconti by Ifabella of France, ſiſter to Charles the Wiſe, was celebrates En 
about this time at Milan, in the prefence of the king and his whole court. The ſame 
amuſements which had taken place at Saint-Denis were repeated on this occaſion; and 
the rejoicings laſted ſeyeral'days. Beſides the county of Aſt, and an eſtate of thirty 


46 Rymer, vol. Vii. p. 623. | 67 Chron, MS, de la B. R. No 10297» | : ET 5g 2B 
thouſand | 
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thouſand livres per- annum, the meg of Milan brought her huſband a conſiderable 
ſum of money, amounting, according to Froiſſard, to more than a million of livres, 
equal, in value, to four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling of our preſent money, and, in 
effects to upwards of two millions. A part of this money was ae in the purchaſe 
of eſtates, which produced a conſiderable augmentation of the prince's appanage. The 
exceſhive opulence of the houſe of Burgundy operated as a perpetual ſtimulus to the 
ambition of the other branches of the royal family, and the duke of Touraine, as the ſon 
of a king, could not content himſelf with inferior grandeur. Hence ſprang thoſe fatal 
jealouſies which, degenerating into ps hatred, TOI a ſource of crimes and of 


an to the ate. 


The next xt fubjeQ of rejoicing which occurred, was the: queen's te entry into Paris 
a ceremony which had been deferred till the preſent year. The king, wiſhing to be 
preſent _(incognito) at the proceſſion, mounted behind one of his courtiers, and they 
both paraded the ſtreets in diſguiſe, and were beaten by the ſerjeants, who were ſtationed 
to keep off the mob; an incident which afforded great amuſement to Charles. The 
next day the queen was crowned in the chapel belonging to the palace. The preſents 
made, on this occaſion, by the citizens of Paris to the queen, were carried to her 
apartment by two men, one of whom was diſguiſed as a bear, and the other as an 
unicorn, The plate preſented to the ducheſs of Touraine, on her marriage, was 
likewiſe carried by two men, with their faces blacked, and dreſſed like Moors. Theſe 
preſents coſt the city ſixty thouſand crowns of gold. The Pariſians had flattered 
' themſelves with the hopes that this teſtimony of their zeal would be the means of 
effecting ſome diminution of the taxes; but, on the departure of the court, their hopes 
all vaniſhed. The duty on ſalt was encreaſed.; and an alteration. of the coin gave them 
freſh ſubje& of diſcontent. People were forbidden to receive the old coin under pain of 
death ; and, as this prohibition extended to every ſpecies of money, it was productive of 
che greateſt inconvenience to the public. As the kingdom was now at peace, the truce 
with e 8855 concluded, there could be no excuſe * ws opprefie ons: 


About this time the hw was 1 508 to 3 a journey, to > Avi ignon,. in order to 
<onfer with Clement, who exhorted him to profit by the troubles which prevailed in 
Italy, to ſecure to Lewis of Anjou the crown of Naples. The pontiff received the king 
with all the honours that were duc to his rank, and was prodigal in the beſtowal of ſuch 
- favours as he thought were beſt calculated to pleaſe Charles and his court. Among 
other proofs of his liberality, he granted him the diſpoſal of four biſhopricks and ſeven 
hundred and fifty benefices. Nor were the king's uncles, who had alſo repaired to 
Avignon, forgotten by the pontiff in the diſtribution of his benefactions. Two days 
after the arrival of the court, Lewis of Anj jou received the crown of 8 and Sicily 


from the hands of bis holineſs. | 


» While 
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While the king was at Avignon, intelligence arrived of the death of Urban, the 
competitor of Clement. It was at firſt hoped that his death would put an end to the | 
ſchiſm which had fo long prevailed i in the church ; but thoſe hopes ſpeedily vaniſhed. 
The prelates who had been attached to the pontiff of Rome haſtened to fill the pontifical 
The conclave, compoſed of fourteen cardinals, elected Peter Tomacelli, cardinal 


chair. 
of N _ who aſſumed the REY of Boniface the 155 me * 


When Charles left Avaya he would: not ſuffer his uncles 28 actottipany Rim from 
the apprehenſion that they might raiſe obſtacles to the accompliſhment of a project which 


he had formed, previous to his departure frome Paris“. The dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy, therefore, quitted the king, who, with his court, took the road to Mont- 


pellier. The beauties of the ſurrounding country, a ſituation the moſt delightful, 


a mild and wholeſome climate, the urbanity of the inhabitants, and, more than all, the 
charms of the fair ſex, have always rendered Montpellier a moſt pleaſing reſidence. 
The attractions of the women of the city, have been celebrated in all ages; it 
is even pretended that from them the place has derived its name Mons puellarum. 
Allurements like theſe. could not fail to operate on the mind of a youthful monarch, 

inclined, by the warmth of his conſtitution, to voluptuous enjoyments, and unreſtrained, 


by the admonitions of prudencce, from indulging in ſenſual gratifications. He' paſſed a e 


fortnight at this charming retreat, dancing and carolling with the. friſky dames of 
i* Montpellier??,” whom he loaded with preſents. + He won their good graces,” ſays 


Froiffard'; and, when he left the em —__ We them moſt e wiſhed that his | 


85 8 en 870 b eee 


The wn next irspaiit to besen Py more ſerious ard besen the 
delights of Montpellier. The inhabitants of Languedoc, oppreſſed by the ty- 


rannical government of the duke of Berry, had ventured to carry their complaints 


to the foot of the throne. John de Grandſeve, a Bernardine monk, had undertaken 
to repreſent” the deplorable Ae bf the province to the king. The wretched people 
had experienced every ſpecies of oppreſſion. The towns and villages had been equally 
expoſed to exactions the moſt onerous and unjuſt * impoſitions innumerable had 


been levied on them, and repeated five or fix times in one Fear. When unable to ro 


their goods were ſeized, their perſons arreſted, and the ſmalleſt reſi ſtance experienced the 
moſt rigorous puniſhment. Such were the enormity and the extent of theſe ſhameful 


| Cepredations, that upwards of forty thouſand families were compelled to abandon their 


country and take refuge in Arragon, or ſome” of the neighbouring provinces ; ſo that 
this odious abuſe of unlimited power hat CITY . one of the Cn countries in 


F rance into a 1 deſart. 5 


A ntl ns e Proiffardl. 70 idem. 
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The chief miniſter 45 the duke of Berry, as name was Betizac, had acquired an 
abſolute aſcendancy over the. mind of his maſter. This man was one of thoſe vile 
agents of corruption, who cringe, with fawning adulation, to their ſuperiors, and 
exert the moſt inſolent tyranny over ſuch as fortune hath placed beneath them in the 
ſcale of ſociety. He was an indefatigable calculator, and had an aſtoniſhing fertility of 
invention, in expedients that were pregnant with deſtruction. In other reſpects, his 
ignorance was extreme, and could only be exceeded by his vices. The king, moved by 
the repreſentations of Grandſeve, which were made in the preſence of the duke of Berry, 
had promiſed to remedy the evils of which the province complained. The duke 
imagined this promiſe would ſoon be forgotten, and that the king would be contented 
with the orders which he immediately ſent to his miniſter to moderate the taxes in 
Languedoc. But the reſolution was taken not only to deprive him of the government 
of that province, but to inflict · an exemplary puniſhment on ſuch of his miniſters as had 
made an improper uſe of the authority delegated to them. Moſt of the duke's officers 
were aceordingly diſmiſſed, and Betizac, the moſt criminal of them all, was thrown into 


 . priſon, and preparations, were made for his trial that ſoon cauſed: him to tremble for his 


life. Commiſſioners were appointed to examine him, who aſked him by what means he had 
amaſſed the immenſe treaſures which had been found in his poſſeſſion? towhich he replied, 
My lord of Berry wiſhes his fervants to be rich. This defence was rejected as unſatif- 
factory; but the proceedings of the commiſſioners were effectually ſtopped by the arrival of 
two knights, with. letters from the duke of Berry, who acknowledged that Betizac, in the 
whole courſe of his adminiſtration, had done nothing without his expreſs orders. Such 
A juſtification ought to have procured the immediate releaſe of the priſoner; but the 
council, being reſolved. on his deſtruction, determined to accompliſh by ſtratagem what 
could not be effected by law. A perſon was ſent to viſit-Betizac in priſon, under the 
maſk. of friendſhip, who informed him that his execution was fixed for the next day, and 
that the only means of averting the fate which awaited: him, was by acknowledging the 
commiſſon of ſome crime cognizable only by the eccleſiaſtical judge, in which caſe he 
would be conducted to Avignon, where the duke of Berry had ſufficient influence to 
procure: his abſolution. Betizac was ſtupid enough to give credit to- this falſe in- 
telligence; and, the next day, ſendiny for his judges, he confeſſed to them that he was an 
heretic and a fodomite ; that he neither believed in the doctrine of the Trinity, nor in. 
the incarnation; and. that he was, moreover, a materialiſt, and was firmly perſuaded that 
he had no ſoul. Holy Mary! exclaimed the judges; * Betizac, you are-guilty of a 
4 heinous fin againſt the church: your words merit the fire,” . I know nat,” replied 
he, © whether my words merit fire or water; but ſuch has been my opinion ever ſince I 
„ have been endued with the powers af diſcrimination, and I will preſerve it to the day 
4 of: my death. — This was ſufficient for their purpoſe; they, accordingly, haſtened to 
the king, and informed him of what they. had heard. Charles, who-is ſaid to have been. 
ignorant of the artifice employed to extort this confeſſion, and who was alſo greatly 
| 6 againſt the priſoner by the daily accounts he received. of his infamous conduct, 
accounts 
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accounts which were, doubtleſs, conveyed to his ear in the language of exaggeration, 
exclaimed, that Betizac was a wretch who deſerved to periſh, and that all the remon- 
ſtrances of the duke of rn ſhould not 1 him from the flames. | 


Wen brought before the ecelefaſlical judges, Bettes perſiſted i in the declarations he 
had previouſly made. He was then delivered up to the civil juriſdiction, and conducted, 

without delay, to the place of execution. The moment he ſaw the fatal pile, he 
perceived his error, and would fain have retracted, but they refuſed to hear him; in 
_ vain did he invoke the affiſtance of his maſter, the executioners were ordered to perform 
their duty, and the wretched culprit was caſt into the flames. The king witneſſed the 
execution from the windows of his apartment; a circumſtance which betrayed a want of 
feeling that was highly inconſiſtent with the character beſtowed on him by hiſtorians. 
The duke of Berry vowed to revenge the death of his ne on the conſtable l his 
: W e by whoſe means it t had been promoted. | 


"Though: this rapacious miniſter was, doubtleſs, Sin of the Gert puniſhment, 
yet the artifice, by which his deſtruction was effected, was repugnant to every principle 
of juſtice; and reflected the higheſt diſgrace on the council, whoſe duty it was to preſerye 
the honour of their ſovereign exempt from pollution. But the nation ſeems to have 
derived little advantage from the change of its governors; thoſe who were now at the 
head of affairs appearing equally inclined with their predeceſſors to conſult the 
gratification of their paſſions, in preference to the public good. Cliſſon, indeed, had ever 
_ [diſplayed a ferocious and ſanguinary diſpoſition ; any act of cruelty in him, therefore, 
cannot excite ſurprize; but it is ſingular that he ſhould have ſuffered the ſuggeſtions of 
reſentment ſo far to ſilence the dictates of policy as, wantonly, to incur-the enmity of 
the king's uncles, whoſe diſlike to him was an object of public notoriety. La Riviere, . 
and the other miniſters, were, on this occaſion, w wholly influenced by the conſtable. * 
Farther, to irritate the duke of Berry, they not only deprived him of the government of 
Languedoc, which was given to the lord of Chevreuſe; but, in order to add inſult ta 
diſgrace, John Harpedenne, nephew to de nne was the perſon choſen to carry to the 
prince the order of his difuifian. : 


Boſore the king left Languedoc, he had an interview with Gaſton Phoebus, count of 
Foix, who did homage for all his dominions, except the principality of Bearn, which 
he held as an independent ſovereignty. This nobleman made ſome arrangements with 
the council for ſecuring a part of his territories to his two natural children, Y vain. and 
"Gaſton de Foix; but all the precautions he took, for that purpoſe, proved fruitleſs. |, 
Matthew de Foix, ſon to Roger Bernard, viſcount of Caſtlebon, youngeſt ſon. to 

Gaſton, being ſupported by the nobility and people, took poſſeſſion of the dominions of 

his anceſtors, and procured a confirmation of his claims, by entering into an accommo- 


dation with the court of France, 
8 2 5 | : Charles, 
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Charles, impatient to ſee the queen, laid a wager of five thouſand livres, with the 
duke of Touraine, that he would reach Paris before him. The two brothers took 

different roads, and were each of them accompanied by a ſingle attendant. They 
completed the journey in four days. The duke arrived a few hours before the king. 
A journey of this ſort muſt” neceffarily have expoſed the perſon of the monarch to a 

/ thouſand dangers, in an age when the great roads were in many places almoſt impaſſable, 
and offered none of the conveniences for travelling which are now in uſe. Charles, over- 
come with fatigue, was repeatedly obliged to travel in a cart, in which he took ſome re- 
- © poſe. Such a circumſtance is of no importance in hiſtory, only as it tends to diſplay the 

- mpetuous character of a prince, who implicitly followed the eee we e, 
: abet pay ing Fa pas to the b r 1 


A. D. 1390, 1391. ] Ale the duke of Pager bad hens tat Wü the king 
to remain at court, and on all occaſions to aſſiſt him with his advice, that prince had a 
very ſmall ſhare in the government. His advice was too diſintereſted to be followed by 
a a monarch deſtitute of experience, and ſurrounded by a band of rapacious courtiers, 
who barred all acceſs tothe throne, Every body murmured at the conduct of the preſent 
" adminiſtration, and the people were almoſt tempted to regret the diſmiſſion of the dukes 
of Berry and Burgundy. The duke of Bourbon, and the few noblemen who were 
- truly zealous to promote the welfare 'of the ſtate, and the glory of the ſovereign, wit- 
neſſes of the malverſations they were unable to remedy vi, deplored, in ſecret, the pre- 
ſent diſorders, and the fatal conſequences of thoſe diviſions which already began to ap- 
- pear. They were filent, from reſpect for the king, and their filence tended to augment 
the audacity of thoſe who directed the helm of government. Cliſſon, la 8 No- 
viant and eee had become b of the ee | a 


The duke of "<P ſeized. with als the arſt d chat occurred 85 ab- 
ſenting himſelf with honour, at leaſt for a time. The arrival of ambaſſadors from the 
republic of Geneva, who came to implore the aſſiſtance of France againſt the African 
corſairs, furniſhed him with the pretence for which he had long been ſeeking ?*. Being 
declared chief of the expedition, he repaired to Genoa, with fifteen hundred men at 
arms, where he was joined by the earl of Derby, eldeſt fon to the duke of Lancaſter, a 
prince endued with the greateſt courage, and deſtined to ſhine in the moſt elevated 
| ſtations. Theſe troops, joined to the Genoeſe, landed on the coaſt of Africa, in fight 
of the Infidels, who were drawn up on the ſhore,-in order of battle, but who, on the 
approach of the Chriſtians, were ſeized with a panic, and fled with precipitation. The 
Chriſtians laid ſiege to Carthage, and made ſeveral fruitleſs efforts to take that city 
85 aſſault; foiled i in this attempt- * made a furious Rs on the . who were 
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entrenched in a fortified camp; they forced the entrenchments, and routed TR Infidels 

with great laughter. Their army, in the mean time, daily diminiſhed from the intem- 
perance of the climate. ' It was on this ſpot that- Saint Lewis had finiſhed his pious 

career, oppreſſed by ſickneſs and fatigue. The Chriſtians now found themſelves in a 

ſituation nearly the ſame. The French and Engliſh; in particular, were unable to ſup- 

port the exceſſive heat of the burning ſands which inflamed the whole atmoſphere. 

They were on the point of re-embarking, when the king of Tunis, intimidated by the 

courage they had evinced, afforded them an opportunity of retreating with honour, by 
propoſing an accommodation. A treaty was accordingly concluded, by which that 
' monarch agreed to reſtore all the Chriſtian ſlaves in his dominions ; to pay ten thoufand 
ducats of gold towards defraying the expences of the war; and moreover engaged, in 
future, to impoſe no reſtraint on the freedom of commerce. This laſt article was but ill- 
| obſerved. The Chriſtian merchants were expoſed, more than ever, to the exactions of 
the Infidels. All the commerce of the Levant was monopolized by the Venetians, the 
|  Neapolitans, and the Genoeſe, but principally by the latter, whoſe veſſels tranſported. 
the productions of Aſia from Cairo, Damaſcus, and Alexandria, into Europe. Genoa 
was then conſidered as the emporium of the Eaſt and Weſt, and the intereſt of that 
republic had been alone conſulted in the expedition to Africa. The Genoeſe flattered 
themſelves, that by obtaining poſſeſſion of Carthage, they would exempt their veſſels 
from the neceſſity of paying the tribute exacted from them by the Mahometans, on their 
approach to the coaſt, of Barbary. But after this expedition, the Africans made them 
pay ſuch heavy duties, that, for a long time, all the een of the Eaſt, and par- 
TONNE —— fold at a moſt enormous. ** | ; 8 


bene and knights Sts had ee the duke of Bourbon, made them- 
ſelves amends for the failure of their enterprize by the recital of their adventures; a 
reſource to which thoſe who engage in expeditions more glorious than uſeful are very 
apt to apply. The king, whoſe military enthuſiaſm was exceſſive, heated by the de- 
ſcription of theſe martial atchievements, immediately formed the chimerical project of 
attacking the Infidels, either by repairing to the coaſt of Africa, or elſe by marching, at 
the head of a powerful army, againſt Bajazet, emperor of the Turks, who had juſt ſue- 
ceeded his father, Amurath the Firſt. He was determined, he ſaid, to accompliſh the 
vows of his anceſtors, John and Philip of Valois, who had both died without fulfilling 
the promiſe they had made to attack the enemies of the Chriſtian faith. The madneſs 
of the cruſades was on the point of being revived. - Charles inſenſibly accuſtomed him- 
ſelf to give way to his inclinations,” however extravagant, and to ſuffer ; no contra · 
dition. His miniſters were obliged to have recourſe to a ſtratagem, in order to make. 
him abandon, or at leaſt ſuſpend the execution of this ruinous project they gave 
him to underſtand that he could not render a greater ſervice to religion, than to effect 


the ern of the ſchiſm which piyvatlee. in the papacy ; that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary 


% 
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ceffary to efiabliſh harmony in the church, before he took up arms in her defence, The 
King reliſhed this advice the better, as he found means to reconcile it to his reſtleſs and 
martial ſpirit. He determined to march into Italy, and compel the Romans to ſubmit to 
the authority of Clement. He recollected that, on his departure from 2 he had 
e 8 Pontiff to eſpouſe his cauſe with warmth and effect. 


This expedition being reſolved on, an account was drawn up of the number of troops 
chat were deſtined to paſs the Alps. The king was to lead four thouſand lances ; the 
dukes of Berry and Burgundy, each of them two thouſand; the duke of Bourbon, one 

thouſand ; the conſtable, two thouſand; and the lords of Coucy and Saint Paul one 
thouſand. The duke 'of Brittany was apprized of the king's departure for Italy, and 
invited to accompany him, but he laughed at the idea; and deſcanted on the folly of 
Charles with more juſtice than reſpect, obferving that he would ſoon have other buſineſs 
to occupy his attention. In fact, a party was already formed againſt the government. 
The king was blind to every thing; the weaknefs of his mind began to diſplay itſelf; 
and his miniſters, elated with the favour they enjoyed, took no pains to avert the ſtorm 
which hovered o'er their heads. The dukes of Berry and Burgundy, who were then at 
Paris, ſeemed to approve the king's reſolution, from the conviction that oy could 
eaſily find the means of deterring him from ey, it into execution. 

Tze cities of Florence and Bologna had ſent an e W of their moſt 
celebrated doctors, and principal citizens, to entreat the king to take them under bis 
protection 73, The inhabitants of theſe towns were then at war with the Roman pon- 
tiff, and the lord of Milan. But the credit of the eee ol Touraine prevented the 
council from accepting their propoſals. 5 


Although the conſtable was protected by the king, he had not been able to conſtrain 
the duke of Brittany to fulfil the terms of the laſt accommodation; wherefore he ex- 


erted his influence with the council to make the nation a party in his private diſputes”. 


The duke had the moſt plauſible grounds of recrimination againſt Cliſſon and his ſon- 
- in-law, the count of Penthievre, who had hitherto refufed to pay him that homage 
to which he was bound by the treaty of Guerrande. In vain had the king forbidden 

both parties to have recourſe to arms; - hoſtilities had commenced, and ſeveral places 

been reduced. Deputies were ſent by the court of France into Brittany, for the purpoſe 
of ſettling new terms of pacification. When they had concluded a treaty which ap- 
peared to them to be ſolid and fatisfaftory, they returned; but they had no ſooner left 
the province, than the duke took po feſſon of Chantonceaux, a place belonging to the 

conſtable. This new incident rekindled the flames of diſcord. While the duke was 


73 Le Laboureur. 74 Hiſtoire de Bretagne, Froiffard. 
| engaged 
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engaged in the reduCtion of Chantonceaux, he uns ambaſſadors to Fo; for whom he 
| was under the neceſſity of applying. for ſafe- conducts, in the apprehenſion that they 
would be ſtopped by the count of Penthievre and by Cliſſon. 


Montfort juſtified his refuſal to reſtore the hundred thouſand livres he had exacted. - 
from the conſtable, on the plea that, although Cliſſon was his. /ubjed?, he openly braved: 
his authority, and withheld thoſe marks of reſpect and allegiance which he: was entitled 
to claim. The duke is farther. accuſed, by Villaret, of refuſing to pay the count of 
Penthievre the penſion of eight-thouſand livres, which. was ſtipulated by the treaty of 
Guerrande ; but, furely, as the count had, on his part, refuſed to. comply with the terms: 
of that treaty, by not only neglecting to pay homage to the duke, but by quartering 
the arms of Brittany, as fovereign of the duchy, he could have no poſſible title to any 
advantage that could be derived from thence; indeed the penſion was conditional, and he 
had not diſcharged the obligations that were 1 to obtain it. 


"But in + order to engage the duke of f Brittany i in a quarrel with F rance, che conſtable: 
accuſed him of invading the prerogatives of the crown, by coining money in his own 
dominions; and of being guilty of rebellion, by prohibiting the officers of his courts of 
juſtice from receiving the citations of the parliament of Paris. No charges could be: 
more frivolous or unjuſt. The ſovereigns of Brittany had, at alb times, enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of coining money. This privilege, too, was recorded in all the ancient regiſters, 
and had never been given up. With regard to the citations, the duke properly ob- 
ferved that they could not have effect in Brittany, unleſs in thoſe particular cauſes, in: 
which the feudal laws admitted of appeals to the ſuperior. lord, and in the caſe of a refuſal. 
of juſtice. He juſtified himſelf, with equal facility, from the complaints preferred 
' againſt him for receiving the oath of fealty from his. vaſſals, accompanied by a promiſe 
to ſerve him. againſt all. men whatever, without any exception of perſons ;, ſuch being: 
the form of the oath which had, for time immemorial, been exacted by the ſoyereigns of 
Brittany. The ſchiſm in the papacy afforded his enemies another ground of complaint. 
The duke, on the death of Urban, had deelared in favour of Clement, merely in the 
hope of ſeeing tranquillity reſtored: to the church; but, on the election of Boniface, he 
adhered to the ſyſtem he had formerly adopted, and obſerved. a ſtrict neutrality. The: 
king diſapproved of his conduct; but the duke, in his defence, alledged that this was a 
queſtion. merely ſpiritual, which could have no poſſible relation to his feudal duties; and: 
that he thought himſelf obliged, in ſo delicate an affair, to be guidad by the W of 
his een in preference to all e 14 | TD 


deck d were the principal cubje@s of Alban which the conſtable a lis partizans: 
were inceſſantly repeating to the king, in ſuch terms of exaggeration. as they thought 


wil: calculated. to: excite his reſentment; while the princes,. who. fayoured the duke off 
_ Brittany. 
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Ram threw all their influence into the oppoſite ſcale. At length it was reſolved 
that the king, accompanied by the conſtable and his ſon-in-law, ſhould repair to Tours, 
aud that the duke of Brittany ſhould be prevailed on to meet them there, in order to 
bring about a final accommodation. The duke of Berry went to Brittany to prepare 
Montfort for the interview, and he was accompanied by envoys diſpatched by the coun- 
eil for the ſame purpoſe. Theſe ambaſſadors, in fulfilling their commiſſion, diſplayed 
ſo much pride, and ſo little regard to decency, that the duke would have thrown them 
into priſon, but for the intervention of his wife, who repreſented to him the evil con- 
_ Huences that muſt inevitably reſult from ſuch an act of violence; he therefore diſmiſſed 
n n a e to attend the conference at Tours. 6 
* 
- While theſe rom W of the ot factions kept the nate of the he 
in a ſtate of ſuſpence, a court intrigue, which, at the time, excited but little attention, 
firſt ſet in motion Thoſe ſecret ſprings which were deſtined to produce the greateſt 
calamities to the kingdom. Amongſt the crowd of idle people who frequented the 
court was Peter de Craon; that ſame nobleman whoſe criminal negle& had haftened the 
- diſgrace of the duke of Anjou. Supported by the protection of the young duke of 
Touraine, he braved the reproaches which his conduct had merited ; while the ſplendor 
of his birth, and his immenſe riches, encreaſed that conſideration which the friendſhip 
of the prince had been the means of procuring him. He deteſted the conſtable as a rival 
whole influence eclipſed his own; and de Cliſſon returned his hatred with contempt. 
Craon had, for-ſome time, carried on a ſecret-correſpondence with the duke of Brittan y. 
to whom he was related, but his imprudence ſoon deprived him of the means of 
ſupporting it. He had the indiſcretion to reveal to the ducheſs of Touraine, an affair of 
gallantry, which the duke had imparted to him in confidence. The ducheſs, naturally 
inclined to jealouſy, as the women of Italy generally are, immediately ſent for the lady, 
and threatened her with inſtant death, unleſs ſhe renounced all future connections with 
her huſband: ſhe then informed the duke of the perfidy of his confident; and he 
immediately preferred a complaint to the king againſt Craon, who was baniſhed from 
the court, without being informed of the cauſe of his diſgrace. He had Tetired to 
Brittany ſome time before the interview at Tours. The duke had no difficulty in 
_ perſuading him (what it is probable he believed himſelf) that Cliſſon was the author of 
his diſgrace ;* Craon then reſolved to be revenged on his _— and only waited a 


TORT 20 Bee to NYE his ine 


: The court, in the mean time, nib 8 whithor: the FO of Brittany re- 
_ paired, attended by a retinue of fifteen hundred perſons, and by five veſſels completely 
manned and armed. Theſe martial preparations betrayed a miſtruſt, which, the ſaſe- 


*» L 


75 Froiffard, Chron. de St. Denis. Chron, MS. 


. conduct 
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conduẽt he ad obtained, previous to his departure appears not to have removed Not- 


withſtanding, however, the eagerneſs. with which this interview had been promoted, 
the duke was compelled to wait a long time before he could procure an. audience. The. 
miniſters, indeed, ſeem to have ſtudied every means: which they thought. could mortify; 


him, in the hope of inducing him to break off the conferences. His people were 


inſulted, and: his arms, which he had placed over the door of his manſion, were covereS 
with mud. The king being informed; of theſe infults, doubled the guards, and at- 
tempted to appeaſe the duke, who openly accuſed the miniſters. of impoſing on the 


facility of their ſovereign. At this juncture, when an open rupture was hourly ex- 


pected, the conſtable arrived with the duke de Penthievre. De Cliſſon's retinue, in 


numbers and magnificence, exceeded thoſe of the princes of the blood; The aſcendancy” 


which this inſolent miniſter had acquired over the mind of his maſter deftroyed all 
hopes. of reconciliation, He adviſed, him to return to Paris, and from. thence to march- 
into Brittany, at the head: of a powerful army; and this intereſted advice Charles had 


Actually adopted, but the ſpirited interference of his uncles, the dukes of Berry and Bur- 
gundy, prevented him from putting it in execution, and induced him to renew the ne- 


gociations with the duke of Brittany, by propoſing a double marriage between the 
infant ſon of that prince, and a daughter of Charles; and a ſon of the count of Pen- 
-thievre, with a daughter of the duke. This project, by which the duchy of Brittany 
would be enſured to a princeſs of France, diſconcerted Cliſſon and his partizans. 
Montfort was, with mueh difficulty, prevailed on to accept this propoſal, though he 
proteſted againſt it in ſecret. The count of -Penthievre accordingly paid homage to the 


duke, ratified the treaty of Guerrande, and promiſed to lay. down the arms and ducat | 
title of Brittany, which he had aſſumed, The diſpute between the duke and the con- 


ſtable was ſettled with equal facility. The court then returned to the capital, and 
Montfort to his duchy, with the full refolution of evading what he had, in a manner, 
been compelled to ſign. He had no ſooner arrived at Rennes, than he ſet a newen- 
quiry on foot, the reſult of which was a complete confirmation of thoſe claims which 


he had been obliged to relinquiſh, their validity having been conteſted by the council. 


It was proved, beyond the reach of confutation, that the dukes of Brittany had always. 


enjoyed the prerogatives of fovereign princes; that no appeal from their court to that 


of the king had ever taken place, before the time of Peter Mauclerc, who had conſented, 
in the caſe of a falſe judgment or a refuſal of juſtice, to admit an appeal to the parlia- 


ment; that in the oath which the ſovereigns of Brittany had been accuſtomed to exact 


from their vaſſals, it was expreſsly mentioned, that thoſe who took it were more 8 
allied to the duke than to any other perſon whatever; and that eee 1980 ere 


immemorial, Oye the privileges of ee _ and Giver : 


36 8 p. 89, 
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| The death of Gaſton; count of Foix, which happened about this time, afforded the 
; duke of Berry an opportunity of demanding the reftitution of the thirty thouſand 
forins, which had been exacted from him on his marriage, as the price of his affiſtance 


in ſecuring the poſſeſſion of the county to the lawful heir. Sir Matthew, viſcount of 
Caſtelbon, was the laſt count, of the houſe of Foix; he died without children, and his 
Gifter Iſabella transferred her rights to the houſe of Grailly, by her marriage with Ar- 


cChembaud de Grailly, 31 api de _—_ gap cg 'the ſecond ny of the ſove- 
: Mo pu yp ee "EF? ///%%%ä 7h at ln ine 4. 


3 dnss alter ws king? s return e e che queen gave birth to a prince, 
This event proved a ſource of infinite ſatisfaction both to the ſovereign and the nation; 
particularly, ac His two firſt children had died in their infancy; and as a hermit had, 
three years before, predicted that he would be the laſt of his race, unleſs he aboliſhed the 
taxes. The hermit's prediction had a great effect upon Charles, but the dukes of Bur- 


giundy and Berry, being Teſs credulous, and more avaricious than their nephew, diſ- 


ſuaded him from enforcing the reſolution he had adopted, to ſuppreſs thoſe: impoſts, 


which, though onerous to the pee were CONSE, 155 [Fam pan the gerne and ſplen- 


— 
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AD. 1302. 1 At the totmmencement of this your; ou 1. of York hint Lan- 
"caſter repaired to Amiens, where they were received by the king with every mark of 
attention and reſpect. ' The object of their embaſſy, was a rene wal of the negociations 
for à peace between France and England; but the ſame contrariety of pretenſions and 
intereſts fill operating as obſtacles to the concluſion of a Fanmment, _ bran they 


en m 8 a eee of __ truce: poet a ron 


: 6s 


Soon r the FIVE of the Engliſh privicer; the mg v was e Thy A . 
Aſorder, during which the firſt ſymptoms appeared of that fatal delirium, which em- 


"bittered the remainder of his days. As he was in the bloom of youth, the ſtrength of 


; kus conſtitution might, with the affiftance of a proper regimen, have, probably, -enabled 


bim to have topped this infirmity in its origin; but thoſe faithleſs miniſters, by whom 


be Was furrounded, anxious to perpetuate their own power, flattered the paſſions of 


"their fovereign, and by encouraging his natural diſpofition to fenſual en joyments, too 


n 


oſten the parents of mental imbecility, tended to promote the growth: of an evil, which 


it was their duty to eradicate. Fhe queen, too, was, unfortunately, addicted to plea- 
fureable purſuits; to luxury, oſtentation, and gallantry ; and ĩt muſt naturally be ſup- 
poſed that ber conduct Had an . er abe ge | | 
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But amidſt the pleaſures of the table, and the more voluptuous gratifications of love, 
the prinees of the blood were not deaf to the calls of ambition er intereſt. The duke 
of Touraine obtained from the king, his brother, the duchy of Orleaus, in exchange 
1 s ee to which Ton MR ent e four nd livres. 


ft 
- 


The n new 8 of ae ak a ie e e bs W 5 . 52 
the county of Blois do, much againſt the will of the duke of Berry, whoſe daughter. 
widow to the only the of Guy, count of Blois, had a part of her dower payable from 
the revenues of that county. The wiſeſt counſelors of Guy had exerted their utmoſt 
efforts to diſſuade him from the alienation of the county ; and he ſeemed determined to 
reje& all propoſals for that purpoſe ; but the duke of Orleans bribed his valet de 
chambre, who prevailed on him to change his reſolution. This man, whoſe name 
was Schier, Froiſſard tells us, had neither ſenſe nor prudence ; he could neither read nor 
write, but yet he had acquired ſuch an aſcendancy over the mind of his maſter, that he 
did nothing without conſulting him. The price of the county was fixed at two hun- 

dred thouſand livres, which the duke of en paid out os his wife s fortune. 


9 theſe SP STOR Chon had hich; his W in 8 3 he 
had been employed in deviſing means of revenge againſt his enemy Cliſſon. For the 
accompliſhment of the project he had in view, he ſecretly ſent arms to bis houſe in 
Paris, and when he had collected ſufficient for the purpoſe, he aſſembled about forty of 
his dependents, men of deſperate reſolution, who were entirely devoted to his ſervice. 
He then repaired to the metropolis himſelf, where he lay concealed till the time ar- 
rived for putting his ſcheme in execution. On the feſtival of the holy ſacrament, Cliſ- 
ſon had ſtayed at the Hotel de Saint Paul till the night was far advanced; on his return 
home, with only eight attendants, all of whom were unarmed, he was ſuddenly attacked 
by a body of ruffians, with Craon at their head. So ſure was that nobleman of effet- 
ing his purpoſe, that he called out to Cliſſon to let him know whom he had to en- 
counter, and what he had to expect. The conſtable defended himſelf. for ſome. time 
with his uſual intrepidity; but, being overpowered by numbers, he was, at length, diſ- 
mounted, and left motionleſs on the ground. Craon thinking, from the vaſt effuſion of 
blood, that he was certainly dead, retired with precipitation, and moſt of his accomplices 
were ſo fortunate as to effect their eſcape. But the wounds which Clifſon had receiyed, 
though numerous, proved to be ſlight; and ſo little apprehenſion of danger did the ſur⸗ 
geons entertain, that they made no ſcruple to aſſure the 1 on the 80 en Fas 725 
- be would be able veto horſe in a Stent . | 


The king who, the moment he was nord of tis ie, iet fo | 
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where. it happened; expreſſed the greateſt ſorrow at the ſituation to landen his fa- 
vourite was reduced, and the greateſt indignation at the baſeneſs and perfidy of 
his aſſaſſins. The provoſt of Paris had orders to diſpatch meſſengers after Craon, 
but he had too much the ſtart of them to be overtaken. Two men at arms, how-. 
ever, and a page, who were found in the road, ſome. leagues. from. Paris, were- 
beheaded three days after they were taken, as was alſo the porter of Craon's hotel, 
though wholly ignorant of his maſter's. deſigns. The king's/ indignation: tranſported. 
| ; him beyond the bounds of reaſon ; and the judges who condemned the innocent do- 
: | meſtic were ſolely actuated by motives of reſentment. A canon of Chartres, at whoſe 
| | "houſe Craon had ſtopped to refreſh himſelf, was conducted to Paris, and though he was. 
a man of unimpeached integrity, he was: treated as a criminal; being deprived of his 
livings, and condemned to paſs the remainder of his days in a dungeon. Craon, in the 
mean time, arrived at Sablẽ, a ſtrong fortreſs of his. own, on the confines of Maine and 
Brittany. He there learned that Cliſſan was not dead. Not thinking himſelf ſafe at 
Sable, he purſued his journey to Brittany. Though it is certain that Montfort was. 
wholly ingorant of the intentions of Craon, it is probable the news of the- conſtable's 
death would have given him pleaſure. You are a ſtupid fellow,“ ſaid the duke, not 
© to be able to kill a man whom you had brought to the ground!“ My lord,” r 
plied Craon, it ig a diabolical thing : I verily believe all the. devils in hell, who 900 
taken him under their. ſpecial: protection, were employed in his _ for he re- 
i ceived more e wounds with . and Knives! ä 


Craon, heath abſent, | was > ated for-the crime 4 had ieee his en at 

Paris was levelled with the ground, and the name of the ſtreet in which it was ſituated, 

was changed from the Rue de Craan, to the, Rue des mauuais Gargons e, a name which it. 

| Hill retains. His property. was confiſeated, and divided among the: king's favourites. 

5 The duke of Orleans had a confiderable part of it. Almeſt all the houſes he had in- 

habited were demoliſhed; and moſt of the courtiers, from a ſervile attention to the 

. ; king, aſſiſted at the. demolition. The admiral, John de Vienne, was ordered to take 
| OP poſſeſſion of the: lordſhip of Fertè- Bernard, which. belonged to Craon,.and he executed 
HET his commiſſion: with a degree of ferocity, which his attachment to the conſtable could 
by no means juſtify; not content with ſecuring the immenſe, riches he found there, he 
=: us Joan of „ eee out e egen ra cloaths-ſufficient: 


| | Charles e eee Craon-t had taken. ak in Biictanys than he. 
ſent ambaſſadors to the duke to demand the criminal... Montfort, however, aſſured them 
that he was ignorant of his retreat; and-farther-obſerved, that he could have nothing to 
do. with a private quarrel between Craon and Cliſſon. This anſwer was. deemed equi- 


: — Treſor des Chartr , 25 | ; | | vocal; 
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"vali and war was i immediately reſolyed on by. the cometh in which 8 conſtable; and 
His dependents, bore abſolute ſway. The duke of Berry was at Paris at this time; and 
it is pretended that he had been informed of the conſpiracy againſt Cliſſon, by Craon's 
ſecretary, It is certain that both this prince, and his brother, the duke of Burgundy, 
were enemies to the conſtable, whom they accuſed of having acquired a perfect aſcend- 
ancy. over-the King, in order to obtain a degree of authority which he daily ahuſed, 
and to appropriate the revenue of the ſtate to his on private uſe. Such an accuſa- 
tion, indeed, came not. with the beſt grace from princes, whoſe adminiſtration had been 
marked by the ſame diſhoneſt proceedings; but that it was founded in fact will not ad- 
mit of a doubt: A ſingle. eircumſtance will. ſuffice to ſhew the validity of the charge: 
When Cliſſon was wounded: by Craon and his accomplices, notwithſtanding the aſ- 
ſurances of the ſurgeons and phyſicians who attended him, he believed his life to be in 
imminent. danger; he was, therefore, induced to make his will; in which, after diſ- 
poling of his real property, he bequeathed no leſs a ſum- than. ſeventeen hundred thou- 
ſand livres, in money and jewels, equal in value to upwards of ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds, and, in efficacy, to upwards of three millions and a half ſterling! Beſides the 
marriage-portions-of his two daughters, as conſiderable as if they had been princeſſes of 
the blood, he had diſcharged the ranſom of one of his ſons-in-law ; had recently paid a 
hundred thouſand livres to the duke of Brittany; had purchaſed ſeveral eſtates, and 
diſplayed in his houſe all the: pomp and ſplendour of a ſovereign prince. As his father, 
who periſhed on the ſcaffold, in the reign of Philip of Valois, had left his children but 
trifling fortunes, it is certain that this n wealth muſt have been me 


N e of hoovus and ee 


Bent on revenging * projected aſſalſination of his favourite, Charles . lien t ae 
nothing that was foreign from his plan. Orders were iſſued for levying troops 
throughout the kingdom; every man. was anxious to diſplay his loyalty by a ready - 
obedience, and even ſuch as diſapproved an enterprize which tended to make a private 
quarrel the object of a national war, were compelled to conceal their real ſentiments, for 
the king had openly, declared that any remonſtrance on-:this. ſubject would incur his 
diſpleaſure. Cliſſon and his aſſociates were aware that the eyes of the nation were fixed 
on their conduct; that the influence they poſſeſſed over the king made them reſponfible- 
for the event; and that their meaſures were not calculated to enſure the generaF* - 
approbation of the people. Impreſſed with theſe ideas, they courted; popularity, and 
ſought to conciliate favour by condeſcenfions and indulgence. The univexſity had i 
long ſolicited, in vain, for an audience of the king; their wiſnes were now complied : 
with, and a promiſe was obtained that the object of their complaints: ſhould be 
immediately removed, and the preſervation of their privileges rigidly enforced- The 
powerful enmity. of the duke of Berry they ſought to avert, by reſtoring to him the 
government of Languedoc; while Charles endeavoured to ſecure the compliance of the 


duke of Jurgondys wha met him at Mans, by the. warmeſt profeſſions. of favour and. 
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affection, But theſe Gn were ineffectual; the enlightened part of the nation, though 
ſilent on the ſubject, viewed the raſh enterprize in a proper light, while the princes, leſs 
cautious and circumſpect, openly expreſſed their diſapprobation of the miniſter's conduct 
obſerving, © That the. e could nat end well, and that wi could not long remain in that 
= ee 8 £ 3 


7 3 


— 


The Soha of 3 in e e was loud i in his W ä and denounced the 
moſt horrible threats againſt all ſuch as ſhould dare to confirm his nephew in the 
- reſolntion he had been led to adopt, of carrying the war into Brittany. The council 
antimidated by his menaces, would, doubtleſs, have yielded to his opinion, but Clitlon, 
lecute in the favour of his ſovereign, and the ſupport of a powerful party, was too proud 
to lar, where intereſt and revenge urged him to be firm. 5 
ee meetings, 8 were holden, at which different means for ſetting 
akide the enterprize were propoſed. Many difficulties were ſtarted, and embarraſſments 
promoted, which retarded the departure of the troops. One reaſon was urged, which 
appeared unanſwerable; the king's phyſicians proteſted that Charles was not in a 
condition to purſue the journey. In fact, ſince his laſt illneſs, his conſtitution had been 
materially impaired; an internal heat preyed upon his health; and his mental faculties 
had ſuſtained ſtill greater injury than his bodily powers. His converſation continually 

betrayed ſymptoms of the derangement of his mind. Alternately choleric and lethargic, 
his ideas ſeemed only to be clear and regular in one ſubject - the execution of the project 
he had in view. Letters, either real or forged, were preſented him, from the queen of 

' Arragon, who informed him that a knight, whom ſhe ſuſpected to be Craon, had been 
ſtopped at Barcelona, on the point of embarking for Naples. It is pretended that the 
duke of Ny had NO compelled Craon to retire into Arragon. | 


The TH 3 1 to liſten to the information, which lie ad to be 
falſe and treacherous ; and when the duke of Burgundy preſſed him to verify the fact, 
by ſending meſſengers to Barcelona, he replied, that he might ſend when he pleaſed, but 
that Craon was certainly in Brittany, and there alone would he ſeek him. The refuſal 
of the governor of Sable to ſurrender that place, under pretence that Craon had ſold it to 
the duke of Brittany, confirmed Charles in this opinion. In vain did the duke renew his 
proteſtations that he had no ſhare in the crime committed by Craon, and that he was 
wholly ignorant of his retreat; it was determined to give no credit to this aſſertion, but 
immediately to proceed to the gratification of Cliſſon's reſentment. The departure of 
che * nm 3 for the fiſth _ of Auguſt, in the year 1392. 


It is certain that the hate: nation, excepting only the . and their immediate 


81 Yillaret, 32 Chron. MS. B. R. Ne 10297. 
partizans, 
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partizans, were highly diſcontented with a war, the ſole objeQ of which was to revenge 
the cauſe of Cliſſon. There was no proof that the duke of Brittany protected the 
criminal that was claimed by the French council. The formal diſavowal of the duke 
was all that the moſt rigid juſtice could require, To make the whole nation ſubſervient 
to the intereſt or caprice of the miniſter, and his creatures, was to abuſe the confidence of 
the ſovereign in a moſt ſhameful manner. All who approached the perſon of the king 
trembled for his fafety, as his health was viſibly on the decline; the minifters alone 
were unmoved by his ſituation; they inceſſantly urged him to purfue his journey, and 
ſcarcely ever loſt ſight of him, through fear that the miſt in which they had been 
ſtudious to envelope his judgment might be removed, and this humiliating truth impreſſed. 
on his mind—That he Was the mere inſtrument of a ſubject's vengeance. + Cliflon 
triumphed over all his opponents. The army moved forward, though moſt of the officers 
regarded the iſſue of this expedition as a problem, and many of them were convinced it 
would not take place. As the troops purſued their march, it ſeems they were in hourly 
expectation of ſome event which would cauſe them to return. The fequel will ſhow 
that theſe con jectures were founded on a principle which it would be difficult todevelope. 
There is every inducement to believe that ſecret meaſures were taken to ſet aſide the 
expedition. From an exact relation of circumſtances, our readers will be enabled to 
form an e on the * and to une, at leaſt, a part of the oth. . 


The day on which the king left Mans, his ſpirits were more than uſually We 7 
before he mounted his horſe, he ſate down to a repaſt, but ſcarcely taſted any thing that 
was offered him; he appeared gloomy and ſtupid. Although the weather was exceffively 
hot, he threw a ſurtout of black velvet over his armour. On his head he wore a hat deco- 
rated with pearls, over a ſcarlet hood. As he croſſed the foreſt of Mans, on the road to 
Angiers, he had but few attendants near his perſon, for the troops kept at a diſtance, that 
they might not incommode him with the duſt. He had not long entered the wood, when 
a ſtrange figure, clad in a white robe, with naked feet, and head uncovered, ſprung from 
between two trees, and, ſeizing his horſe's bridle, exclaimed, in a threatning tone, and 
with a look wild, furious, and horrible, . K. ing, advance no farther, but return, For you are 
« betrayed!” Charles, though petrified with horror at the fight, betrayed no other ſymp- 
tom of fear or ſurprize than a ſudden change of countenance and an inward ſhuddering. 
Some men at arms, who were near the king, ruſhed forward, and, ſtriking the hands of 
this living apparition, obliged him to let looſe the bridle. He then retired, while no one 
cither thought of ſtopping him, or of enquiring who or what he was. The king purſued 
his journey; and, on quitting the foreſt entered on a ſandy plain, where the heat was 
rendered almoſt inſ upportable from the . ſcorching rays of the fun, which was then at its 
zenith. There were two pages immediately behind the king, one of whom carried. his 
lance, which he let fall on his comrade's helmet. At this noiſe the king, rouzed, as it 
'were, from a deep ns... 9 the prediction of the apparition wason the point of 


23 Villaret. 
| 1 
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accompliſhment ; impreſſed with this idea, he attacked the pages. ſword in hand, and, 

Having diſmounted them, preſſed: onwards, exclaiming—*® Forward, forward! down with 
« thoſe traitors!"'—— Every one fled at his approach; the duke of Orleans, hearing the tu- 
mult, rode up to his brother, who inſtantly attacked him with ſuch fury, that he had 
ſcarcely time to provide for his ſafety by a precipitate flight. The duke of Burgundy call- 
ed out to him Fly, fly, fair nephew of Orleans] my lord the king will kill you; he has loft 
« hit ſenſes ; let him be ſeized !”” No one, however, durſt approach: him. The king, in the 
mean time, flew through the ranks, aiming his blows at all that came in his way. Thoſe 
who were unable to avoid him, threw themſelves on the ground, and, by that means, 
prevented him from ſtaining his ſword with the blood of his ſubjects; at leaſt Froiſſard, 

a contemporary writer, who gives a. circumſtantial detail- of this extraordinary event, 
declares he never heard that any: one loſt his. life; a manuſcript chronicle too, of the 
fame date, which is till extant in the royal library at Paris, is equally filent on the death 
of the four men, who,. as ſome authors have falfely aſſerted, were killed by Charles“. 
The troops, at length, formed a cirele round the monarch, whoſe ſword was, by this 
time, broken, and whoſe ſtrength was nearly exhauſted ;. one of his chamberlains, a 
_ gentleman of Normandy, named William Martel, then jumped: up behind him, and, 

ſeizing his arms, ſecured him from the commiſſion of. farther violence. When his un- 
cles and the duke of Orleans approached, they found him ſenſeleſs. © Fe muſt return 
to Mans, ſaid the dukes of Berry and Bnrgundy ;. the expedition is feni/hed for this 
« {caſon.” The troops immediately faced about, and the king was put into a cart and 
carried to Mans, in a ſtate which caufed very ſerious apprehenſions to be entertained 
for his life, It was, at firſt, ſuppoſed he was poiſoned ; and the wine of which he had 
drank in the morning was analyſed ; but, on conſulting the phyſicians, they declared 
that the king had long borne within him the dangerous principles of this diſorder, which 
exceſs of labour and fatigue had only ſerved to develope. All idea of poiſon being thus. 
done away, the people were next induced to believe that he was under the influence of 
magic: ** Me are diſputing about a ſhadow,” ſaid the duke of Berry ; © the king is neither 
« poifoned nor bewitched, unleſs by bad advice : but this is nat the time for talking on that 


6 en x 


_ Dh n called by their birth to Ak government of the 9 on 
ſuch an occaſion as the preſent, immediately began to exerciſe their authority. The 
care of the king's perſon was entruſted to four knights, who were entirely devoted to 
their ſervice; while la Riviere, le Mercier, Montagu, and le Begue de Vilaines received 
orders to retire. The next day the king's diſorder enereaſed to ſuch. a degree, that it 
was - e him. He was then conveyed to ts 2 country-ſeat on 


24 Villaret, tom. x5. p. 419. 
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the banks of the Oiſe. It was not thought prudent to-taks Rim to Paris, as the queen 
was then pregnant, and it was intended to conceal from her, as far as poſſible, the real 
ſituation of her huſband. The _— of eee ee and iy pas ure eg had diſbandee 
the rays: haſtened to the capital. * | . 


| | The news of tbe king! + illneſs Yves a Af „ een the 1 
dom, for, notwithſtanding his errors, Charles was beloved by his ſubjects. The people 
locked to the churches, and, by public proceſſions and the invocation, of ſaints, ſought 
to conciliate the favour of the Deity, and to enſure his protection to their afflicted ſo- 
yereign. One faint, in particular, who was in high. credit with the multitude for the 
miraculous effects of his interpoſition with the Almighty, was the object of their in- 
eeſſant ſolicitations ; and, at his ſhrine, a waxen figure of the king was, agreeably to the 

ſuperſtitious credulity of the times, preſented. Their affection was ſincere, and the | 
ardour of their zeal cannot fail to command the admiration of a more enlightened age, 
however the mode of demonſtrating it may be, e ere ron-the weaknely 
EIT: is REN to gern en g of enn t noo a Foie on. 


10 cotificdet the evils which iet us as OY effefs of divine cee PO] doubtleſs 
tend to the advantage of ſociety, could ſuch an opinion have its proper influence on the 
human mind; but on theſe occaſions each individual is apt to regulate the actions of 
Providence by his on will or caprice; to aſcribe his own paſſions to the Deity, and only 
to conſult his own perſonal intereſt in his explanation of the Divine judgment. The 
Roman pontiff maintained that God had puniſhed the king, and had taken from him the 
uſe of his reaſon, for having ſupported the anti- pope of Avignon. The adherents of Bo- 
niface were perſuaded that this was really the caſe; and they did not fail to congratulate 
each other on the advantage their party would deri ve from this eireumſtance. Clement 
and his cardinals, on the other hand, obſerved, that the king of France had promiſed the 
pope, the year before (and confirmed his promiſe with an oath) that he would deſtroy 
the anti- poꝑe of Roms): and that the e was are at Wi eee min PRO 
hey as: word. 3 | FH Er oo ob e 


But while the as of "we n was nenne Hotel aſide was not 1 8 
A phyſician of Laon, whoſe name was William de Har ſely, was called in, and by the 
adoption of a proper Tegimen, he ſoon calmed the violence of the diſorder, and, in a ſhort 
time, reſtored the king to the uſe of his ſenſes. Charles was then permitted to ſee the 
queen, who had juſt given birth to'a daughter. The young princes was deſtined, even 
| before ſhe was born, to take the veil; and as ſoon as ſhe had accompliſhed- her ſeventh. | 
year, ſhe was accordingly conducted to the abbey of Poiſſy, which, at a ſubſequent pe- 
riod, ſhe refuſed to quit, when preſſed to marry the prince of Wales; alledging, as the 
motive of her refuſal, the promiſe of her mother, which her conſcience did not permit 
her to violate. 


Vor.. II. we 1 The 
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Phe dukes of Berry and Burgundy had, at firſt, evinced a diſpoſition: to admit: the. 
duke of Orleans to à ſhare m the government ; but their eonduct ſoon ſhewed that the 


minnuations they had thrown out to that effect, were foreign from their intentions. 


The excluſion of that prince muſt have affected him the more ſenſibly as it incapaci- 


tated him from preventing the diſgrace of his friends. Cliſſon, la Riviere, le Mercier 


and Vilaines, had ſpared no pains to conciliate his favour ; and their endeavours had 
been attended with fucceſs. But his. patronage and protection proved inſufficient to 
ente them from the reſentment” of the royal brothers. The conſtable went to the 


Hotel df Artois, to receive the orders of the duke of Burgundys for to him, ſays Froiſſard, 


had the cate of the kingdom been entruſted; an affertion which ſeems to intimate that 
—_— affembly had been. holden in order to inveſt him with this authority, though 
o veſtige of ſuch a meeting is to be found. The ruin of Cliſſon had. been previouſly 
Etslrel on; and it was the intention of the princes to bring him to trial before the par- 


| Fament. / The duke could not reftrain his indignation, when he ſaw him enter his 


apartment Chflon,“ ſaid he, you have no buſineſs to interfere with the ſtate of 
46 the kingdom, which has been involved in miſery ever ſince you have had any con- 


& cern with it: where the devil have you collected ſuch immenſe treaſures? the king, my 
4 brother Berry, and myſelf, could not produce ſo much between us. Quit the room! 


inſtantly leave my preſence; and let me ſee you no more, for, were I not reſtrained 
4 by ſentiments of honour, I ſhould. cauſe your other eye to be put out!“ Cliſſon 
made no reply, but immediately withdrew. On his 1etura home he reflected. on the 
danger of his fit uation, and that very night he left his houſe, by a private _ and. 
% r eee Erber eee ee eke Ex. 


As ſoon as the dukes en We of the confiable! . ld hn Sd that 
they had not ordered him to be arrefted; but it was now too late. Cliſſon having received 
information that the lords of Coucy, la Tremoille, Chatelmorant, and Deſbarres, had. 
orders to inveſt him in his retreat, did not think it prudent to wait their arrival; he re- 
paired to Brittany, where the fortified towns in his. poſſeffion could afford him a ſafe 
aſylum. Montagu likewife effected his. eſcape ; but la Riviere and le Mercier were ar- 


reſted and. thrown into priſon ; and it is probable they would have been brought-to the 


ſcaffold, bus for the interceſſion of tlie dueheſs of Berry, wwe, Bat at. the feet. 
FFW e 


Compmiltiontre, were now ſent into Brittany to ten the conſtable to appear -before | 
the parliament, but they returned without having been able to find him. They pro- 


__ceeded, however, with his trial, and being declared a falſe, -wicked, and Jifloyal traitor 10 
| POR" 188 he was ſentenced * afine of a hundred thouſand marks of. ſilver, 
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to be deprived of the dignity; of conſtable, and; to. be baniſhed the kingdom. Philip, of 
Artois, ſon-in-law to the duke of Berry, was appointed to,ſucceed him; and he accord- 
ingly entered on the duties of his office, though. Cliſſon could, not be prevailed on te. 
teſign the conſtable's ſword. Secretly aſſiſted by the duke of Orleans, he commenced. 
hoſtilities againſt his lawful ſovereign, the duke of Brittany, and once more N N 
bis eee ee n the ee civil war. 


85 the king's e TOs was. greatly 1 Feb his noe fugulties materially 
injured, it was deemed neceſſary to provide for the ſafety of the kingdom, in caſe, of his. 
death. The firſt meaſure adopted by, the council, was a confirmation of the edict of 
Charles the Wiſe, which fixed the majority of the French kings. at the completion of 

their fourteenth year. For this purpoſe the king held a bed of juſtice, at which he 
vas accompanied by the king of Armenia; the dykes of Berry, Burgundy, Orleans, 
and Bourbon; the count d'Oſtrevant, ſon-in-law to the duke of Burgundy ; the pa- 
rriarch of Alexandria; the archbiſhops of Rouen and Lyons,; the biſhops of Langres, 
Laon, and Noyon, as peexs of Faance; the biſhops of Paris, Bayeux, Chartres, Arras, 
and Auxerre; the chancellor, and all the members of the privy- council. The different 
courts of juſtice were aſſembled, and a multitude of people attended to hear the pub- 
beation of the ordonnance. Such were the forms and ſolemnity obſerved, in thoſe 
umes, on the promulgation of ſuch laws as formed a part, of the conſtitution of the 
realm. The king next ſettled the guardianſhip. of his children, which was entruſted to 
the queen, the dukes of Berry, Burgundy, and Bourbon, and Lewis of Bavaria, the 
queen's brother. The revenues of the duchy of Normandy, the town and viſcounty of 
Paris, and of the bailiwicks of Senlis and Melun, were aſſigned for the ſupport of the 
dauphin and his brothers. A council, conſiſting of three prelates, fix noblemen, and 
three clerks, was appointed to aſſiſt the queen and the four princes. By the fame or- 
donnance; the form of the oath to he taken by the guardians and the counſellors, was 
preſcribed. - If the queen contracted a ſecond n, after 1 8 cath, ſhe for- 
Sited her right't to the enn ä 5 3 
Althodgh: the dukes of lay and Burgundy 1 from their age, and from their 
quality of uncles to the king, to have a kind of ſuperiority over the duke of Orleans, 
pyet it is certain that this laſt, as firft prince of the blood, had an inconteſtible right to 
the ſupreme authority z wherefore he was appointed, by letters patent, regent of the 
kingdom, without any ſort of reſtriction; he was not even obliged to have the aſſiſt· 
ance of a council of regeney. As the king lived thirty years after theſe regulations, 
9955 were never fron e but VO. 1 ta her Hat the. fame grinciple, which had 
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60 a efabliſhed by the ancient las of. the a a prevailed, in the vo ſeparation of the 
ern of Camas, ud regent. ; 5 
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. requeſied that he might experience no kind of ant on nor be ſuffered to attend to 


buſineſs, in order that his mind might have time to acquire ſtrength. In compliance 
with this requeſt, his inclinations were ſtudied, and every recreation which could amuſe 
the fancy-was ſedulouſſy promoted. The diverſions, of the carnival -were more than 
vfually 1 brilliant ; and, during that ſeaſon of relaxation, and gaiety, the marriage of one 


of the queen's female attendants with a gentleman of Vermandois, was celebrated by a 


ſplendid feaſt, followed by a maſquerade. |. The king entered the apartment, in the diſ- 
guiſe of a Savage, leading five other maſks, who were all chained together, and arrayed 
in a ſimilar dreſs; the fix dreſſes were made of linen, covered with pitch, and while 
warm, powdered with down. Before the ball began, an order had been iſſued to ex- 


7 tinguiſh: all the torches; but the duke of Orleans, who was ignorant of the order, took 


a lighted torch from an attendant, and careleſsly approaching it to the face of one of 


the ſavages, whom he wiſhed to recognize, ſet his dreſs on fire; the combuſtible matter 


of which it was compoſed cauſed the flames to ſpread with aſtoniſhing rapidity, and, 
in an inſtant, they were communicated to his ſour companions. Fortunately the king 
had left them ſome time before, and was engaged in convetſation with the duche ſs of 


TA Berry. This dreadful accident threw the company into ſuch confuſion, that, each indi- 


vidual being intent on providing for his own perſonal ſaſety, no one thought of at- 


tempting to extinguiſh the flames. When Charles firſt heard the noiſe, he made an 
effort to leave the ducheſs of Berry, but that princeſs, thougli ſhe knew not with whom 
Me had been converſing, prudently detained him, and warned him of the danger he 
would incur by mingling with the crowd. The king then made himſelf known, and 
the ducheſs, with an aſtoniſhing preſence of mind, wrapped him in her cloak, and by 
that means reſcued him from deſtruction. Four of the five. maſks, viz. Hugh de Guiſ- 
ſay; the count of Joigny ; Aymard de Poitiers, ſon to the count of Valentinois ; and 
the baſtard of Foix, periſhed in the greateſt agonies: the fifth, John de Nantouillet, 
broke the chain which faſtened him to his companions, and running into an adjoining 
apartment, jumped into a ciſtern, of water, and extinguiſhed the flame. The qucen 


_ fainted away, and in that ſtate had been conveyed to her chamber; when ſhe recovered, 


and fa the king ſtanding at her ſide, her joy was ſo great that ſhe could ſcarcely cre- 


dit the teſtimony of her ſenſes; at this time Iſabella's affection for her huſband was 


vadiminiſhed-; happy had it been for herſelf and for the nation, had it ever continued ſo. 


The king's uncles, who had retired from the ball-room before the accident happencd, 


were ſeriouſly alarmed when informed of it. The people, it was feared, might accuſe 
them of being the authors of a calamity, which might lead to the gratification of their 


Intereſt and ambition; and, indeed, the murmurs of indignation were already heard in the 
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ſtreets of the metropolis 7. The next day the king ſhewed himſelf to the people, who 
diſplayed an eagerneſs to ſee him which evinced their loyalty and affection. He went 
to the cathedral of Notre-Dame, attended by all the princes of the blood, and ſuch of 
the nobility as were then at Paris. The duke of Orleans, to expiate his imprudence, 
founded a chapel, at the convent of Celeſtines, which he endowed with the . of 
Perche-F Aenne, a part of the confiſcated property's of Craon. : 


* N 
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The terror 01 the king at -this dreadful _—_ affected his fraine in 0 vialert a man- | 
ner as to produce a return of his diſorder ** William Martel, one of his chamberlains, 


was the firſt who perceived its approach, of which he immediately apprized the duke, of 
Orleans. During this Tecond attack, which laſted-nearly feven months, there was, fuf- 


ficient time to examine minutely all the ſymptoms of the diſorder, which began by an 


unuſual depreſſion of ſpirits, that, by degrees, degenerated into a total alienation of 
mind; when he neither knew himſelf nor any one that approached him. He' denied 
| he was the king, and wherever he met with his name or arms he inſtantly eraſed them 
with the moſt pant fury. The preſence of the queen was inſupportable to Him. 
« Who is that woman; would he exclaim—* ſhe diſguſts me ; if there be any means 
« of releafing me from her importunities, let them be adopted, that 1 may no longer 
be troubled with her.” The ducheſs of Orleans was alone exempted from the general 
averſion which he now bore to the ſex. In her company he delighted, and on her he 
beſtowen the ſoothing appellation of, his deareſt ſiſter. This predeliction gave riſe to 
injurions fi: ſpicions ; and an' ignorant ſuperſtitious age aſcribed her influence to magical 
incantations Thoſe who wiſhed to enforce the belief of theſe ridiculous reports 


did not fail to obſerve,” that Valentina was a Milaneſe, and that the Italians, parti- 


cularly the Lombards, were deeply verſed in all the arts of magic. Notwithſtanding the 
abſurdity of ſuch an imputation, the ducheſs found herſelf obliged to abſent herſelf for 
a time, in order to avoid the envenomed ſhafts of calumny and detraction. The duke 
of Orleans himfelf was included in the accuſation. The conduct of that prince was 
highly injurious to his reputation; ſurrounded by penſioned panders, and pretended 
magicians, he partook of the weakneſs of the age, and became ſuperſtitious from i igno- 
rance, and vicious from conſtirytion. 


The phyſician who had cured the king the die year, had died in the interval of 
his convaleſcence ; and the faculty now exhauſted all the reſources of the medical art 
in fruitleſs attempts to diſcover an effectual remedy for his diſorder. All human modes 
of cure having been found ineffectual, recourſe was next had to ſupernatural aid. In 


* 
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the extremity of Guienne lived a pretended magician, who had publickly boaſted, that, 
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by the utterance of a ſingle word he: would: reſtore the king to his ſenſes. This man 
was accordingly ſent for; and neither the wretchedneſs of his appearance, the ignorance 
he betrayed: in his converſation. nor the groſs. vulgarity of his: manners and addreſs, 
_ eaquld ſuffice to open the eyes of a ſuperſtitious and credulous court. He poſſeſſed, he 
faid, a book (to which he had given the whimſical title of Simagorad,) by, means of 
which he could ſubject all nature to his will. Adam, he pretended, had received this 
wonderful preſent from. God himſelf, one hundred years after the death of Abel, to con- 
wle, him for the loſs of that beloved ſon. Though nearly as deſtitute of reaſon as the 
unhappy object be had. been ſent for to relieve, without even that external ſemblance 
_ of ſagacity which fuch ignorant pretenders generally aſſume, was this man ſuffered, 
8 with impunity, to impoſe, during the: ſpace of fix months, on the queen, the princes, 
and the whole court; making them believe that he would infallibly diſpel the charm 
by 1 which the king was bound, and aſſerting that his. miraculous book would: ſoon get 
the better of the enchanters who fought againſt him. Such ridiculous tales would not 


meet with inſertion in theſe pages, did they not, pom form a part of the * 
n of the human mind. 


The. king A 0 ey from one country ſeat to hes, in. the hope that the 
change of air might produce what the efforts of the faculty had failed to effect. But 
his mind had totally loſt its force and activity; and at thoſe lucid intervals which 
ſometimes. occurred, and which, with prudent treatment, might, poſſibly, have been 
rendered more; frequent and laſting, he was encouraged, by thoſe who ſurrounded him, 
to plunge—under pretence of amuſement—into exceſs of debauchery, which never failed 
to produce an almoſt immediate relapſe, and greatly contributed to render his diſorder 
incurable, For the laſt thirty years of this reign, therefore, the reader muſt not expect 
to ſee. a king on the throne of France. The unfortunate Charles can only, in future, be 
conſide red as a phantom of ſovereignty, ſucceſſively in the poſſeſſion af different miniſters, 
who, proſtituted his facred name, to ſanction the violence = great, and wuntenance 


the ben of the people. 


The duke of Qeleans, 3 away "8 the 3 of AY into the v vortex 06 
ſaſhionable pleaſures, was unable to purſue with conſiſtency the projects of ambition, 
awidſt that tumult of the paſſions by which his boſom was agitated. The exerciſe of the 
fupreme power would have flattered his vanity, but the plan for ſeizing the reins of 
government, and for keeping them when obtained, required a degree of application, and 
an uniform ſteadineſs of conduct, of which, at that time, he was wholly incapable. 
Befides, though he was only brother to the monarch on the throne, bis credit ſeemed 
to be eclipſed by that of his uncles, who had the advantage of years and experience in 
their favour. The duke of Burgundy, in particular, had acquired a ſuperiority which 
nothing could ſhake. h FIG appeared to concur to the fatal elevation of this 


prince 


* 
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ptince and his family; the extent of His domains; the number of his dependints; his, 
genius, fortune, and ſplendour; his abilities in the cabitiet and the field. Even: the: 
duke of Berry, who was voluptuous, prodigal, inconſtant and weak, yielded to the 


aſcendancy of this all-powerful brother, who. exerciſed the principal authority, at his. 


diſcretion, and only employed his. power for the purpoſe of cementing the ſolid fabric 
of his greatneſs: To this he was urged not only by motives of perſonal ambition, but 
by the inceſſant inſtigation of his conſort, Margaret of Flanders, a princeſs of alofty: 


mind, and highly. jealous of a pre-eminence which ſhe conceived to be due to her- 


riches, and ſtill more to:the ſplendour of her-birth: This pride and theſe pretenfions 
neceſſarily: made · her an enemy to the ducheſs of Orleans, whoſe. birth was lefs illuſ-- 


_ trious, hut who had an advantage over her rival, in the charms: of her youth, and the 
beauties of her perſon. The ſpirit of emulation that prevailed between theſe princeſſes. : 


foon gave riſe to intrigues and ſufpicions, and at length degenerated into animoſities,.. 
which contributed—not. leſs than ambition and intereſt—to the diviſion of their Houſes. 


- "The late king Red witty prokivitedvll his officers abwell as M be fuk us 
any concern in the collection of the taxes; but a new ordonnance. was now paſſed, under 
the ſpecious pretextof conforming to that ſalutary regulation of Charles the Wiſe, which per- 


mitted the nobility to take the taxes to farm, provided there were no other bidders. This Was- 
pointing out a ſure and eaſy road for the gratification of their avarice; they, accordingly, | 


took advantage of this permiſſion, to. deter, by their influence and power, all, brhers from: 
attending the ſales, which produced a much greater inconvenience than even that whichthe: 
firſt edit was calculated to prevent; thoſe who were at the head of affairs were not ĩgnorant 


of the evil effects of ſuch a proceeding, but they ſacrificed both the intereſt of the ſovereign, 


and the welfare of the people, to the acquiſition of partiſans. This one circumſtance 
ſufficiently ſhows to what manceuvres the government. had recourfe, at the ſame time 


that it · tends to characterize the ſpirit: of the times. The prevailing paſſion of the 
age was the love of · money, a paſſion which neceſſarily blunts all the finer feelings of 


the ſoul; checks every noble, every generous impulſe, renders man a contemptible and: 


iſolated being, and- deſtroys. thoſe ſentiments of honour, with which it is wholly in- 


compatible. When corruption. thus pervaded the firſt orders of the ſtate, its ravages. 


among the people muſt have been truly alarming. Theſe ſymptoms of depravation. - 
cannot be toe cloſely conſidered, ſince, in all, times, they have proved the. infallible. 


preſage of revolutions. the moſt. improbable.and leaſt a er 


* 
4 L. 
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Charles, in his firſt ſkort- interval'of ane een was: Ferit ns paroles a. pile 
grimage to the ſhrine of a ſaint, whoſe interceſſion he conceived had tended to diminifh1 
the violence of his diſorder, when he received a deputation from the univerſity of Paris, 
who entreated him to exert his authority for the extinction of the ſchiſm in the papacy. 
As the rival. pontiffs had. recently made an application to him for the ſame purpoſe, 
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though previouſly determined not to abide by his decifon—this defirable object was 
ſappoſed to be nearly attained.” The univerſity received orders from the court to give 
their advice on the ſubject. Fifty · four doctors were accordingly appbinted to examine 
and collect the ſuffrages, \which'amourited to ten thouſand, and Nichslas de Clemengis, 
afterward ſecretary to Benedict the Thirteenth, was commiſſioned to draw up a me- 
morial, containing the different opinions of the members. Theſe were reduced to 
three the voluntary ceſſion of the papal dignity by the rival pontiffa the ſubmiſfion 
of thtir reſpective rights to the diſcuſſion and decifon of 495 gpl ee re by! either 
Fart and the N 72 e council. e n 
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The e of manners nad eceleſiaſtical 1 diſcipline which would necefirity 
| attract the attention of the council, if convened, furniſhed Clemengis with an oppor- 
tunity for expatiating on the deplorable ſtate of the church. . She is fallen,“ faid he, 
into Lavery; ſhe is expoſed to plunder; men are raiſed to the prelacy, of baſe and 
<« profligate manners, deſtitute of every ſentiment of juſtice and decency,” and only 
intent on the gratification of their brutal paſſions: they ftrip the churches and the 
# monaſteries; objects ſacred and profane are alike to them, fo that they can ſupply 
. them with” money: they load the poor minifters with intolerable exactions, which 
* they cauſe to be levied by collectors, devoid-of humanity: prieſts are ſeen in every 
| 4. quarter, in the act of begging, or reduced to accept the loweſt employmetits. In 
5 66 many ' places the relicks, the croſſes, and the ſacred vaſes are expoſed to ſale. Moſt 
05 of the livings are diſpoſed of by ſimoniacal contracts; and, what is ſtill more deplor- 
« able, even the ſacraments are ſold.” He next adverted to the manners of the pre- 
| lates, which he cenſures with equal freedom. The duke of Berry, the avowed patron 
of Clement, threatened to drown the deputies of the univerſity as inſtigators of ſedi- 
| tion; but having ſecured the protection of the duke of Burgundy, they obtained an 
audience of the king, Who ordered the memorial of Clemengis to be tranſlated into 
French. Rut the interference of the pope's legate induced the king to withdraw his 
protection; and the death of Clement, in the following _ amd an Fong to, or rather 
Te the nature fs. the diſpute, Wh 50 oo ee 54 25 . 

TE *D:'x 1394] At a Gant: Wi on 6 nb bak of ante, ts year; at 
wie were preſent the king, and the dukes of Berry, Orleans, and Bourbon, an irrevo- 
cable ordonnance was päſſed for the final expulſion of the ſe ws“. The provoſt of 
Paris was ordered to ſuperintend the execution of the edict; and, at the fame time, to 
take an inventory of all the effects that ſhould be found in the houſes of the Jews, at 
be uk time 2 2 2 12 1 Was 8 ee enfuing month of November. 15 Bo 
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greater part of the Jews retired- to Germany. Several babies eſtabliſhed their reſi · 
dence at Metz, which was then a free town, in the Imperial territories. When that 
city was annexed to the French empire, the kings of France continued to tolerate the 
| Jews that were ſettled there; and, till the late revolution, it was the only place in the 


kingdom, where they * a privileged abode. 


„050 this time, the domeſtic commotions which had 1 1 in the province 
of Brittany, from the hoſtilities that were carried on by the duke and his turbulent ſub- 
je, de Cliſſon, were finally terminated by an unexpected reconciliation between theſe 
inveterate enemies. Montfort was induced to ſue for an accommodation from the double 
conſideration of his own advanced age, and the tender years of his ſons, the eldeft of 
whom was but in his eighth year, and the youngeſt was in his cradle. Under theſe 
circumſtances, the reſtoration of tranquillity to his dominions was an object peculiarly 
deſirable, and it could not be too dearly aan 95 the ſacrifice of reſentment, and 

the forgiveneſs of i injuries, | 


A. D. 1395, 1396. 1 The truce between England and France had been recently re- 
| Hewed for the term of four years; and Richard, willing to promote a laſting peace, ſent 
euer embaſſy to Paris, to demand the princeſs Iſabella, eldeſt daughter to Charles, 
who had not yet completed her eighth year. His offers being accepted by the French 
court, the princeſs was married, by the Engliſh ambaſſadors, who repreſented their ſove- 
reign, in the chapel belonging to the palace: the patriarch of Alexandria officiated at 
the ceremony. The actual celebration of the nuptials was deferred till the next year, 


The king's malady, in the mean time, continued to enereaſe; his intervals of 
convaleſcence became ſhorter, and his relapſes, of courſe, more frequent in one 
year he had experienced no leſs than ſeven. Tormented by the moſt violent pains, his 
fituation excited the compaſſion of all who approached him. The inability to aſſign a 
cauſe for a diſorder thus conſtant, which reſiſted all the efforts of the faculty, gave 
birth to the moſt odious imputations. The ſuſpicions of the people, andeven of a part of 
the court, fell upon the ducheſs of Orleans; and the death of her eldeſt ſon, which 
happened about this time, was, by the ingenuity of malice, tortured into a confirmation 
of them. It was pretended that the young prince died from cating a poiſoned apple 
which his mother had thrown between him and the dauphin, while they were at play, in 
the hope that it would fall to the ſhare of the latter. Although this incident be particu- 
larly noticed by Froiſſard, a contemporary writer, yet the groſs improbability of the fact, 
and the ſilenes of all other hiſtorians on the ſubject, renders it almoſt incredible. The 
quarrel in which the king was engaged, about this period, with Galeazzo Viſconti, fa- 
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ther to the ducheſs, PTY regard t to the republic af Genoa, might, poſſibly, be the means 
of procuring a more ready belief to any en that were nee to our of the 
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| © Genoa 2 a republic highly diſtinguiſhed for its . commerce, its numerous 
_ Keets, and the wealth of its citizens ; but being more opulent than martial, it was con- 
vulſed by inteſtine factions, and was now on the eve of a revolution“. Threatened 
by the Viſor, whoſe power daily acquired frefh. force, the Genoeſe had recourſe 
to the protection of. France, preferring a voluntary ſubjection to a lawful prince, 
to the danger of becoming a prey to an ufurper. Galeazzo, apprized of a project 
which tended to thwart his ambitious deſigns, exerted every effort he could deviſe 
to render it abortive : but, notwithſtanding his intrigues, the negociations were 
continued at Genoa, and a treaty was, in a ſhort time, concluded, by which the Genocſe 
formally transferred the fovereignty of their republic to the king of France. The 
convention was ratified by all the orders of the ſtate, and the French ambaſſadors took 
| poſſeſhon of the country in the name of their ſovereign. The doge reſigned his ſword, 

with the other enſigus of royalty, and, at the ſame time, received the title of Governor of 
the State of Genoa, under the authority of the French king. Never —ſays father 
Daniel 9% —was any right better founded than this and 7 never was nes more 
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| At che fame time that the 5 was e between Richard and Ilabella, 
a truce for twenty-five, years had been. concluded between the two kipgdoms®?, It had. 
been underſtood that the young queen of England was to remain at the court of France 
till ſhe had ,attained to a proper age for the conſummation of the marriage; but this 
delay by no means accorded with the impatience of the |Engliſh monarch, who was 
earneſt in his ſolicitations to. Charles, as well as to his ambaſſador at London, to have his 
youthful conſort fent to England, in order that ſhe might accuſtom herſelf betimes to 
the habits and manners of the country. He even expreſſed his intentions, to the count 
de Saint Paul, of paffing over to Calais, in the hope of inducing the king to comply with 
his requeſt; and he invited. the dukes of Berry and. ene to ot cad the meeting, 
erte fene the mee er; meaſures e | „„ 


Richard,  accardingly, Tepaired to- Calais, and ws his ee the: dukes. of 
Lancaſter. and' Glouceſter, ande by the principal nobility of the kingdom. A ſplendid 
train of Engliſh ladies adiled to the number and brilliancy of his retinue. The pomp 
and Iuxuy diſplayed on this occaſiom ſurpaſſed every thing which had hitherto been ſeen 
by either nation. The king of England's expences were eſtimated. at three hundred 
thouſand. As of filver—a prodigious ſum, that greatly exceeded the * 
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of his wife, which only amounted to eight hundred thouſand livres. The moment it was: 
known in France that Richard had landed, the count de Saint-Paul was ſent to receive 
him. This nobleman was followed by the duke of Burgundy; and the king himſelf, 
accompanied by the princeſs Iſabella, and attended by the whole court, took the road to 
St. Omer. The duke of Brittany, who had come to Paris to ſign the marriage». 
contra&'of his eldeſt ſon, 'with Jane, ſecond daughter to Charles, was of the party 94 heck 
Previous to his departure, the duke had appointed Cliſſon regent of his dominidns, and 
had entruſted him with the care of his wife and children. Montfort: 8 principal object, 
in accompanying the king on this excurſion, was to procure the reſtitution of Breſt from 
the Engliſh, which, with the aſſi ſtance of Charles, he, at length, 5 78 on 
paying See n the For of one ne and twenty thouſand livres of gold. 
5 The King of England adyanced as far as FOES and Charles fixed his N in, 
the ſmall town of Ardres. While the uncles of the two monarchs were employed i in 
regulating the ceremonies to be obſerved at the interview, tents were erected around che 
ſpot on which it was to take place. The king of France repaired thither, dreſſed in * 
ſhort robe, trimmed with martyr, which did not reach below his knee, accompanied by 
the dukes of Lancaſter and Glouceſter; while the king of England, dreſſed in a long 
robe, was conducted to the plain by the dukes of Berry and Burgundy we They paſſed 
through a double row of eight hundred knights, half of whom were French and half 
Engliſh. Theſe gentlemen oceupied the ſpaces between the tents, and every, body elſe 
was forbidden to approach the ſpot under pain of death. As ſoon as the monarchs 
entered the plain, the knights fell on their knees, and remained in that poſture till the 
two kings came to a pillar which had been fixed in the middle of the plain, where they 
took each other by the hand, and exchanged embraces. Charles then led Richard to a 
tent Which had been ptepared for his reception, and at the entrance of which ſtood the 
dultes of Orleans and Berry, who received them on their knees. Aſter a conference of 
en n. which they partook of a a ſlight repaſt, they parted. 8 = + ELIE ao - 
The bens the princeſs Iſabella was preſented to her huſband by her ide Fe 
prineeſſcs and ladies of the French court delivered her into the hands of the ducheſſes 5 
of Lancaſter, Vork, and Glouceſter. As ſhe approached the king of England, the bent 
twice on her knee, but Richard haſtily raiſed her up, and preſſed her to his boſom. 
My lord, „ ſaid the duke of Bourbon to the Engliſh monarch, *« you ought to rejoice, . 
«now you have got your wife. Bourbonnois,” faid the ki king of Fra rance, interrupting , 
hithg14we wiſh our daughter were as old as our couſin de Saint-Paul ; ſhe would then 
<take our fon of England witli infinite pleaſure.“— —*— Father-in-law "replied Richard, 
ente well RR wiek the N ob our Wife; beſides, that! is a ma atter not o much te 
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4, be. pondered; in- this union, as the love we bear to each other, and to our refpeRive 
4: kingdoms; for: whenever. we act in uniſon, we may ſet the whole world at defiance.” 

Aker mutual proſeſſions of friendſhip. and eſtgera, the two monarehs and their uncles 

parted. The nuptials of Richard ad Iſabella were celebrated, on the firſt of November, 

with great pomp»: in the church of St. Nicholas, at Calais, by the archbiſhop of 

Canterbury v. On the ſixth of the ſame month, Richard erabarked ſor England, while 

Charles returned to the capital. Before they ſeparated, they had agreed to meet again, 

in order to convert the late truce into a ſolid nd HOG W em were e alſo, 

. neee. e io dub 5 5 895 | 
3sflt np ee n avail 2 
| h --Sigiſmovd;! King of gs: had: dub the afiſtance of nes to bee che 
ET tapid: progeefs-of -Bajazet, the ſultan of the Ottomans, who had already ſwept away 
-  whateyeradbered to the Greek empire, in Fhracez Macedonia, and Theſſaly. It was 
[= | accordingly determined. to ſend a body of troops ta his relief, under the conduct of the 
; _ © _ count of Nevers, ſon to the duke of Burgundy. This prince was accompanied by Philip. 

5 af! Artois; count of Eu, and conſtable of France; James of Bourbon, count of la 
Marche; Henry and Philip de Bar; the lord of Coucy, Guy de la Tremouille; John 
de Vienne, the admiral; the mareſchal de Boucicault; Regnaut de Roye; the lords of 

Saint - Paul; Montorel, and Saimpy, the baſtard of Flanders; Lewis de Brezé; and, in 
or, Hy- the flower of French chivalry. In this army, which: conſiſted of ten thouſand 
EE. mea at arma. there were upwards of a thouſand knights, and as many eſquires. During 
 _ their: march they were anx ĩous to enjoy every ſpecies of luxury and diſſipation. A nume- 
rous ttain of pandars and courtezans, the inſtruments and objects of their ſenſual gratifi- 
cations, followed their camp; and, in the imaginary ſpoils of the conquered Muſſulmans, 
they found certain and a ready means of defraying the enormous expences which their 
vahity and their ſenſuality no led them to incur : but, in the plains of Nicopolis, it 
* * r n eee eee. * 
5 n 1 
is 5 ige! ; 
e Hier tins Gs ein dos Koge of FEY ee its re- 
8 Ref wick an army of two -hundred thouſand men. Rejecting with diſdain the ſage 
 evimcils, of ide Coury, and the prudent advice uf Sigiſmond, the French, nobility, whoſe 
mops formed} the van- guard of the Hungarian army, raſhly reſolved to attack 
: ths chemy, before the main body could march ta ſupport them. The conſequences 
| _ were ſuck as might he epd from the inequality of numbera, where valour, though 
3 rehape not diſcipline was equal on both fides. Surrounded by myriads of Infidels, 
5 | their courage, though deſperate, wag ineſſectual; and the only honour they acquired 
; Vas that of having ſold their lives as dearly as. men could. Only three hundred ſur- 


e Rymer Fœd. t. vii, p. 846. Walfingham, p. 353+ 
vived 


* 
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vived to derbe the captives of Bajazet; all of whom, except the cοt of Nevers, 
and twenty: four other lords, whofs birth premiſed the advantage of a ſplendid ranſom, 
were put to death by order of the fultat inretatiation-of à ſimilar inſtanbe of eruetry 
practiſed by the French on a body of Infidels (WhO had fallen into their hands) imines 
diately beſore the battle. The ſurvivors were à long time confined at Bourſa, the 
royal reſidence of the ee, en at eee ſam of two hundred 
e be erk fr 8911 n we -b- 3053 IG3 ON DOE $3 391 294367 4 
olle $1999 2934 1 53571 2354 2978 ano of hoe 
A. D. 130, . The PIER of pg Side occaſioned by a wund he had 
received in the battle of Nicopolis, having rendered the office of conſtable vacant, that 
important dignity was conferred on the mareſchal de Sancerre. Iohu, lord of Rieu 
and Rochefort, was created mareſchab of France in the place of that nobleman; and 
James of Bourbon, count of la Marche, was, on his return from Hungary, appointed: hy 


the e eee the lord we EEO high FH 255 yigaibioods: 


gilt yo born 1+ , tio 24 H to no! 

The relapſes ak Charles: a — Fl eee wil the alienation of his 
mental faculties was attended with extreme bodily pain. He was frequently heard to 
exclaim If any of the company are the authors of my ſufferings, :Feonjure:themh, in 
the name of Jeſus Chriſt, to torment me no longer, but to terminate my pins by 
6-mſtantly- putting me to death.“ He was generally ſenſible of the approacti of hi 
delirium; and whenever he felt it coming on, he threw himſelf on his kneesg and ears 
neſtly implored the Divine mercy : he particularly deſired that every inſtrument of 
deſtruction might be placed out of his reach“ For,” ſaid the unhappy monarch, _ 
% Li rather die than hurt any one. Though he was viewed with the moſt. tender 


compaſſion by his people and domeſtics, he had unfortunately: become an object of fear 


and. diſguſt to the queen. To theſe ſentiments alone can be! aferibed the precaution; ſhe 


adopted for:avoiding the embraces of a huſband, who was no longer dear vo her. Feign- 
ing an apprehenſion that he might kill or wound her in the night, ſhe forbore to fleep- 
with him, and procured another woman, the daughter of a horſe - dealer, to ſupply her 
place. This woman had a daughter by the king, whe married the lord of Harpedane, 
2 relation of de Cliſſon, and to hom the eſtate of Belleville in Poitou was aſßgued as: | 
a dower. The queen has already. been deſcribed as poſſeſſing uncommon beauty, and the 


moſt inſinuating addreſs—but, ; unfortunately, the charms of her mind didnot corre 
ſpond to the graces of her perſon violent, vindictive, and intrigeings ſhe had a heart 


open to flattery, and ſuſceptible of the impreſſion of every lawleſs paſſion. About this: 


time ſhe contracted a criminal and inceſtuous intercourſe a , TR Tn _ 


duke of ORR nen them l Ow ROY G eee 
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The obs Sancerre had. ſent from Guienne two monks of the order of Saint 
| Auguſtine, who had publicly boaſted of their ability to cure the king. On their ar- 
rival at Paris, they appeared equally confident of ſucceſs; and, in the hope that they 
would perform their promiſes, apartments were aſſigned them in the Baſtile, near the 
palace of Saint Paul, where all their wants were ſupplied, and the greateſt attention was 
paid them? After trying varjous remedies, without ſucceſs, they had recourſe to 
magical invocations, which produced no better effect. Hitherto the king's attendants 
had contented themſelves with keeping a watchful eye upon their motions, but when 
: tbey made an inciſion on the head of Charles, that greatly encreaſed the violence of his 
diſorder, they began. to entertain ſuſpicions, which the conduct of the monks was by no 
a means calculated to remove. It was diſcovered: that, taking advantage of the orders 
Which had been given, to let them want for nothing, they had ſeeretly abandoned 
themſelves to every ſpecies of licentiouſneſs. When preſſed to declare the cauſe of the 
diſorder, they betrayed their ignorance by imputing it to witchcraft, On their accuſation, 
however, Mellin, the king's barber, who had dreſſed him the day before his laſt relapſe, 
| and the duke of Orleans's porter were apprehended ; but no proofs appearing againſt 
them they were diſcharged· Theſe impudent monks, not content with this firſt falſe- 
hood, had the daring preſumption to accuſe the duke of Orleans himſelf; but, on their 
examination. they contradicted each other, and, when applied to the torture, they 
ayomed. their impoſture. . They were then condemned to ſuffer decapitation ; and, after 
being degraded from their dignity as prieſts, they were ne nz0s to 8b RAR _ 
and the ſentence. of the, an was publicly enforced. - 


| Te king's frequent FSR n to e diſorders in ES . which 
the, jealouſꝗ that prevailed between the princes of the blood greatly contributed to en- 
creaſe. Each of them, during the illneſs of Charles, laid claim to the ſovereign au- 
ibi; and it often; happened that they iſſued contradiQtory orders, which, of courſe, it 
was impoſhble. to to fulfil. The king, in his moments of convaleſcence, ſometimes 
coincided. with one, and ſometimes with another, according to the firſt impreſſion that 
wag made on his mind, This miſunderſtanding occaſioned diviſions among the no- 
bility, and all men of ſenſe began to perceiye that the diſputes between the princes 
wapld.infallibly. end:in che deſtruction of one of them, if not in the ruin of the ſtate. 


Ljherduke of Orleans, now ſtrongly, ſupported by the queen, endeavoured to deſtroy that 


; influence. which his imperious uncle, the duke of Burgundy, bad: hitherto: preſerved. 


He procured the diſmiſſion of Arnaud de Corbie, a dependant; of that prince's;from the 
office of e 5ſt which was beſtowed on the biſhop of Bayeux. Montagu, too, 
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the intereſt of the duke of Orleans, and-gppolented to the luerative poſt of e r 
ant of the Ong s and of the _ * e ek *. 7 


p ' iS; 
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4 1399; ] While theſe diviſions en in the French court, r ebene 


pay for thoſe commotions with which the kingdom was afterwards agitated, England 


exhibited a different and more turbulent ſcene. The weakneſs and diffipation' of Ri- 


chard the Second had nouriſhed the ambition of his nobles; and the duke of Hereford, 


the ſon of the duke of Lancaſter, and the couſin of the king, was diftinguiſhed above 


the reſt by the formidable qualities of courage, of prudence, and of inſinuating addreſs. 


Baniſhed by the king for his intrigues, he had taken refuge at the court of France, and, 
notwithſtanding the alliance of Charles with Richard, he was openly countenanced by 
the princes of the blood; and was, during his reſidenee in France, maintained at che 


king's expence, who aſſigned him à weekly ſtipend of five hundred crowns of gold for 


his own ſupport, and for that of his houſhold e. During his abſence” from England, 
the title of Lancaſter de vol ved on him by the death of his father. The profuſion of the 
king rendered it neceſſary for him to repleniſſi his coffers by means the moſt inconipa- 
tible with juſtice ; and he ſeized to his on uſe, contrary” to his royal word, the inhe< 
ritance of his exiled kinſman. Henry of Lancaſter was connected with the principal 
nobility in blood, allianee, or friendſhip; theſe conſidered thei injury in its conſequences 
as likely, to affect them all; the common people were already gained by his courteous” 
manners; and the general ſpirit of faction, which pervaded the kingdom, rendered: this 
à fayourable conjuncture for any attempt to effect a revolution in the mann 55 


Richard nad himſelf e embarked for Ireland, to: chaſtiſe the revel of. ke 
natives; and left his kingdom open to the enterprizes of his ambitious enemy het 
the duke of Lancaſter landed at Ravenſpur, in Yorkſhire,-on the fourth of Fuly, 1399. 
with a train of ſixty perſons, among whom were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 111 the 


earl of Arundel, the nephew of that prelate. He was immediately joined by the ears 


of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, two of the moſt potent nobles in England 
He here took a ſolemn oath that the ſole purport of bis expedition was to recover the” 
duchy of Lancaſter, to which he was legally entitled; and he invited all che fried 
and well wiſhers to his family, and every foe to oppreſſion, tb aſſiſt him in the execution 
of ſo reaſonable a plan. Decei ved hy theſe ſpecious-pretenfions;fach multitudes flockE 
to his ſtandard from all PP Pa in a ſew r ee at che Head of . 
; RP nn FCC by 19; HE 555 25 TR OT 3 
1 $1687 /3 . FFC QT, e VT LL ILL VE Air dodge Wo: 2870 
—— of Vork tha boot: hel vogent of „einge Ades d e abſence of Ri- 
chard ; but his abilities were by no means adequate to direct the helm of government ia 
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the Horm of rebellien. His natural connections, too, with Lancaſter, rendered him 
wholly unfit for the diſcharge of his office at ſo critical a conjuncture. The king, 
himſeH, however, on the news of this formidable invaſion, and the rapid progreſs of 
| 1 Henry, haſtened from Ireland. At Milford-Haven he diſembarked an army of twenty 
FD ſmouſand men; but theſe ſoon caught the general contagion, and deſerted their unfor- 
| tumate ſovereign. Richard, hopeleſs of ſuccour, ſurrendered himſelf to the earl of 
Northumberland, was conveyed to London, and was depoſed by the irregular deciſion of 

a partial and factious ſenate. Lancaſter then, in violation of his oath, preferred his 

claim to the vacant throne, and though he had not even the ſhadow of a right whereon 

to ground his pretenſions, that claim was allowed by the ſame proftituted parliament ; 

and the uſurper, by the aſſaſſination of his ſovercign, ſoon pong his. Trae 


| mene, oe CAE ICE e ke e e 


N  Abont this tae, died John, 704 Brittany, a prince nk had 1 in a ſin - 
5 | pron degree, the inconſtancy of fortune. In the various events of his life he diſplayed 
a ſtrength of genius, and intrepidity of mind, that rendered him alike formidable in the 
cabinet-and in the field. His virtues were numerous, and his memory is ſtill holden in 
reſpect by the inhabitants of Brittany. His death was, by the credulous and ſuperſtitious 
— multitude, aſcribed to the malice of enchanters. The prior of Joſſelin and a prieſt of 
"Nantes, were accuſed of having abridged his days by magic or poiſon. The people re- 
guired they ſhould be applicd to the rack ; but the prieſt died in priſon, and the prior 
was enlarged through the protection of perſons in power, whoſe names the hiſtorians 
of the times did not dare to record. The conduct of de Cliſſon, immediately after the 
duke's death, made the ſuſpicions of 'the public fall upon him; Montfort had no ſooner 
| breathed his laſt, than he diſpatched a meſſenger to the duke of Orleans, advifing him 
go-eater Brittany wich an army, in order to take poſſeſſion of the duchy, and of the per- 
ö ion of John the Fifth. That prince accordingly came to Pontorſon, but the attach- 
1 f | ment of the Bretons, and the ſupport of the duke of Burgundy, who openly declared 
>. Himſelf the protector of the young duke, compelled him to forego his deſigns. But 
whatever unfavourable impreſſions the conduct of Cliſſon on this occaſion was cal- 
eulated to excite, were ſpecdily removed by a ſubſequent act of genetoſity. His 
daughter, the counteſs of Penthievre, on the death of the duke, propoſed to her fa- 
ther to ſeize the favourable: moment, and to reſtore the duchy to her huſband, 
by privately putting to death the children of Montfort, before the arrival of the duke 
of Burgundy. Cliſſon, juſtly enraged at this horrid propoſal, forgot, for a moment, the 
feelings of a parent, and, ſeizing a javelin that ſtood near him, darted it at his daughter. 
The counteſa, in endeavouring to eſcape, fell down ſtairs; her thigh was lun, and 
ber lameneſs ever after atteſted her own diſgrace, and the fidelity of her father. 


On the acceffion of the Fourth Henry to the throne of England, the court of France 


e a duplicity of conduct, which but ill-accorded with the protection they 2 
affor 
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| afforded to that "monarch, while duke of Here ord.” At the. ſame dees wen den be. f 
truſted the French ambaſſador at London to negociate a confirmation of the truce con- 
cluded during the late reign, they endeavoured to take advantage of the confuſion in- 8 

ſeparable from a revolution in the government, to get poſſeſſion of that part of Aqui- 

taine, which was ſtill in the power of the Engliſh} and had the enterprize been cad 
yith ſucceſs, there can be little doubt but very plauſible reaſons would have been urged 5 

in juſtifcation of it. The Gaſcons, affectionate to the memory of Richard, Wh "was * 

born among them, refuſed to ſwear allegiance to a prince, wh6 had#dethroned-an4 mu © 

dered him. The French court, informed of their diſpoſition, thought the time was ar- 

riyed for the recovery of a province which they Had long been accuſtomed to conſider as J 

a part of the monarchy. The duke of Bourbon accordingly repaired to Agen, here 

he held a conference with the deputies from the diſcontented towns, to whom he pro- 

miſed, in the king's name, a rene wal and confirmation of all their privileges. Notwith- 
ſtanding the ſecrecy with which theſe negociations were conducted, they ſoo cant to 
th g knowledge of the Seneſchal of Bourdeanx, who immediately diſpatehed x meſſengers 
to London. The king of England, who was well acquainted with the ſpifit of che 
French government, did not ſeem alarmed at the plans of the court; he relied on the 
diviſions which prevailed among the princes and the nobles, and on the intereſt 6f+the: 

proyince to give a preference to the Engliſh government. 40 Never,“ faid he, „ill 
the inhabitants of Bourdeaux or Bayonne take up arms againſt us; with us they live 

1 free and exempt from taxes; whereas were they governed by the Finch they would 

be burthened with a continual repetition of onerous impoſts.” The event juſtified 

his opinion : on the return of the deputies to Bayonne, . Dax, and Bourdeaux, ſuch of 
the inhabitants as had evinced the ſtrongeſt diſpoſition to acknowledge the authority of 

Charles, fuddenly changed their minds, and, influenced by conſiderations drawn from a 

compariſon of their own ſituation with that of thoſe who lived under the ger £o- 

verument, they declared their reſolution: to remain as . were. 2917 28” e 3s e : 
| 42347 »of7 i e 
bur though Henry was not bee of any d ate TO of * > Wel 
dominions, he deemed it prudent to take every precaution that was neceſſary to ſecute 
them from ras He was threatened with an attack from the Scots, who were ſecretly 
encopraged b the 28055 of aſſiſtance from France! The French, too, had concluded 
A treaty * 0 Ont n Glendour, who had excited an inſurrection in Wales, by which 
"they agreed to farnilh him with a ſupply of troops, ammunition, and money; while the 
channel Was filled with French ſhips, which threatened the Engliſh coaſts. When 
affairs, were in this Gtuation, Henry ſent a ſtrong body of troops into Guienne ; and, We: 
the ſame 1 time, engeayoured to ſecure the attachment of the Gaſconglobility, by a con- 
firmation of the privileges W granted to the chiefs of the of illuſtrious . . 
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and by freſh tokens of his liberality and favour, Gaillard de. Durfort, lord of Duras, 
was created, grand ſeneſchal of Aquitaine. Henry could not give a more unequivocal: 
proof of the confidence he repoſed in the fidelity of the-inhabitants, than by the ap- 
pointment of a native to a poſt on which the preſervation of Guienne, in a great mea- 
ſure, depended But while the Engliſh monarch complied with the ſuggeſtions of pru- 
dence, i in making ſuch preparatians as the ſafety of his dominions required, he maintained 
an appeatance of friendſhip with the Freneh, and received their ambaſſadors with peculiar. 
marks of attention. In a ſhort time, plenipotentiaries were appointed, by either power, 
who, at length, confirmed the truce- of twenty-five years, which confirmation was 


made known to their reſpective allies... 


A negociatien was entered into, at the fame time, the object of which was the return 
af Iſabella, the-youthful widow. of the unfortunate Richard, and the. reſtitution of her 
dower and jewels. The anſwers which Henry made to the requiſitions. of the French 
court, on this. ſubject, were evaſive and, unſatisfactorys and they were, at laſt, obliged. 

: 3 to content themſelyes with the perſon of the queen, and to reſign her fortune. Henry 
would fain have, obtained her hand for his eldeſt ſon, but his propoſals were properly re- 
jected; to. have united a queen to the ſon of a prince who. had murdered her huſband, . 


would have been. a moſt . violation of honour, and deceney... 


The Ok of the duke. of Orleans had daily. key ſince he had heen admitted to 
a ſhare in the government. Placed at the head of the finances, he exerciſed an inde- 
pendent juriſdiction, by means of which he brought into his .own coffers that wealth 
which was deſtined to ſupport the ſplendour of the throne. He diſmiſſed the Generals e 
the Finances, and appointed. new. officers to ſucceed them who were wholly devoted to 
his ſeryice*. Notwithſtanding the. burdenſome impoſts which continued to be levicd 
on the people, the. royal palaces wore an appearance of poverty; and the king himſelf. 
was often in want of neceſſaries, while the duke of Orleans, maſter of the revenues of 
the crown, diſplayed. a degree of pomp and magniſicence, that rivalled the ſplendour of 
an Eaſtern monarch. But as the power of the duke of Orleans encreaſed, his popularity 
_ diminiſhed; the people; had expected that, as the kingdom was in a. ſtate. of perfect 
tranquillity, ſome of the taxes would be repealed; and the diſappointment they expe- 
rienced in this reſpect, led them. to prefer the beſt-founded .accuſations againſt thoſe 
who were at the bead of affairs, of paying a greater attention to. 8 205 own private in- 


ork. than to the public welfare. 


"the D. 1400, 1491 At this period, Manuel Wen the emperor of, Conſtanti- 
nople, appeared a ſBpliant at Paris, again to animate the French to the encounter of: 


8 des Comptes, Mem. F. fol. 64. . | 


Bajazet, 


* 
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Bajazet, and the defence of the Imperial city, But the rapid progreſs of: that: tyrant: 
was fortunately checked by the invaſion of Tamerlane, the Mogul emperor, who, at the 
head of an army of ſix hundred thoufand horſe, engaged and defeated his rival, on the 
_ plains of Angouri. . Paleologus, therefore, was left at liberty to return and occupy 
Conſtantinople. After the victory, Tamerlane and his ſon Mirauxa./ wrote to the king 
of France, to propoſe a treaty of alliance, offenſive and defenſive, againſt their common 
enemy, the Turk; and likewiſe a plan for, eſtabliſhing a commercial intereoupſe between. 
their refpeCtive ſuhjects. Theſe letters are ſtill extant3; they were not anſwered by 
Charles till the concluſion of the year 1403, and the envoys, appointed to deliver his an- 
ſwer to. Famerlane, did not arrive at the place of- their deſtination. till a very ort 


time before the death, of that emperor. 


The ciſcordant a and contending parties. of the two dukes. of Orleans and 
Burgundy, were now growing apace into factions of the moſt rancoraus. and inveterate. 
animoſity. The former took advantage of the abſence of the latter, who had viſited His 
Flemiſh dominions, in order to be preſent at the marriage of his eldeſt ſon, Anthony of 
Burgundy, with the daughter of the count of Saint Paul, to ſeize the abſolute govern- 
ment of the kingdom. The duke of Burgundy, apprized by his emiſſaries of what 
was paſſing at court, immediately returned as far as Senlis, but having there learned 
that the king had had a freſh relapſe, he proceeded no farther, contenting himſelf with 
writing to the parliament on, the ſubject of his complaints, and exhorting them to cor- 
rect the vices which had crept into the government, and to be attentiye to the intereſts | 


of their ſovereign, and the welfare of the ſtate. 


The 1 Orleans, in the mean time, wk poſſeſſed of ſovereign authority, dif< 
gauned any longer to keep up thoſe appearances of moderation which his intereſt had, 
hitherto, urged him to preſerve. He linpoſed a new tax on the whole kingdom, foot 
which not even the eecleſiaſtics were exempted, under pretence that ſuch a ſubſidy was. 
requiſite to defray the expence of putting an end to the ſchiſm in the papacy. The 
people, already groaning beneath the weight of impoſts, aggravated hy the united hor- 
rors of peſtilence and famine, loudly expreſſed their indignation at this new inſtance of 
oppreſſion; while the clergy openly refuſed. to ſubmit to it. By this imprudence, the 
duke of Orleans not only forfeited the efteem and protection of the greater part of the 
nation, but found himſelf obliged to filence the general expreſſions. of diſcontent, by 
fupprefling the odious and burdenſome impoſt. The duke of Burgundy, enraged at the 
aſſertion that he had conſented to a meaſure ſo. univerſally reprobated, juſtified-himſelf 
to the nation by a public. denial of the fact, proteſting that he had refuſed his approba- 
tion, although he had, been offered a hundred TAO Uvres to grant it. Ho. wrote 
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to the 3 to the ſame effect, and prepared, by his preſence, to thwart the ef- 
forts and machinations of his enemies. War was thus declared between the rival 
. Princes, and troops were levied on either fide. The duke of Gueldres, having previ. 
ouſly concluded. a treaty with the duke of Orleans, marched to his aſſi ſtance with eight 
hundred men at arms. The duke of Burgundy's forces were ſtill more numerous; he 
was accompanied by John be Pitile/s, biſhop of Liege, who alone ſupplied him with 
= ſeven thouſand men. All the environs of Paris were crouded with troops, while the 
two princes fortified themſelves in the heart of the eapital, and the nation ſeemed to be 
threatened with all the horrors of civil war. F ortunately for the kingdom, the queen, 
and the dukes of Berry and Bourbon, interpoſed their good offices, and, with much dif- 
ficulty, promoted an apparent reconciliation + the (pms and b VIne on them 


to diſmiſs their troops. 


As ſoon as the king recovered his ſenſes, he convened the council, and ſubmitted the 
rival claims of his brother and uncle to their deciſion. Though the duke of Orleans 
was ſupported by the friendſhip of Charles, and the intereſt of the queen, yet the bad 
_. uſe he had recently made of the power which had been entruſted to him, counterba- 
lanced thoſe advantages, and cauſed his pretenſions to be rejected. The duke of Bur- 
gundy's age, his long experience, his reputation, and ſtill more the extent of his poſ- 
ſeſſions, and the number of forces he could raiſe, tended to juſtify the deciſion of the 
council in his favour; it was, accordingly, determined that whenever the king, from a 
return of his diſorder, ſhould be incapacitated from holding the reins of government, 
they ſhould be confided to the hands of his uncle. The duke 'of Orleans was com- 
pelled to conform to this decree, but he ſecretly nouriſhed a ſpirit of reſentment at the 
preference that was given to the duke of Burgundy, which proved equally fatal to him- 
. elf and to the repoſe of the kingdom. Such was the prelude to the diſorders which 
. the ambition of the two rival houſes was deſtined to produce ; while the nation, as if 
bent on its own deſtruction, had the madneſs to divide into parties, and to eſpouſe, with 
inveterate rage and ruinous animoſity, the quarrel a theſe ee who ny fought for 


the 1 8 oppreſſing the * 


But the nag commotions by which the. Kingdom was convulſed did not prevent 
the government from enforcing ſuch meaſures as were beſt calculated to preſerve that 
degree of reſpect which it had long been accuſtomed to command from its neighbours 

and vaſlals. Since the acquiſition of the republic of Genoa, from the voluntary ſub- 
miſſion of its inhabitants, three governors had been compelled to quit their ſtation, from 
their inability to effect the reſtoration of order. The firſt of theſe, the count of Saint 
Paul, had forfeited the confidence of the Genoeſe, from his diſpoſition to gallantry, 


and his Ah in licentious e he pleaſed the women too well—fays the 
= preſident 
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preſident Henault 4—not to At len their baten This nobleman was ſucceeded 
by the biſhop of Meaux, to whom the ſame objections as had been made to his prede- 
ceſſor could not poſſibly be urged; a wiſe and virtuous minifier, he had alternate re- 
courſe to indulgence and ſeverity, but both proved alike ineffectual, with a people prone 


to diſorder, and averſe from ſubordination. When he employed force, his troops were 


defeated; when he offered to temporize, he was treated with contempt. 


The city Was torn by the contending actions of Guelfs and Ghibefines, n obility. (742 
and citizens, who kept it in a ſtate of continual agitation, and perpetuated the reign of 


anarchy. The biſhop of Meaux, reduced, from inability, to the neceſſity of remaining 
a paſſive ſpectator of their quarrels, at length followed the example of the count of 
Saint Paul, and left this turbulent people to complete, without interruption, the ruin 
of their country. But ſoon after his departure, the diſcordant intereſts of the rival 
parties appeared to be reconciled, and a- ſhort calm enſued; though, on the arrival of 
Calville, the new governor, freſh diforders began to prevail. An unfeaſonable exertion 
of ſeverity, on his part, united the two factions, in oppoſition to his government ; and 


the high office of Doge was reſtored in the perſon of John Baptiſta Boccanegra. The 


governor, unable to refiſt the torrent, applied for protection and ſuccour. to Galeazzo 
Viſconti, duke of Milan; but that prince was too much intereſted in the ſuſcita- 
tion of diſcord to attempt the reſtoration of peace; Calville, therefore, was compelled 


to retire for ſafety to the citadel. The  Genoefe being once more left to themſelves, 


their ancient diviſions were renewed, and their ancient animoſities revived. Every 
quarter of the city exhibited a ſcene of riot and confuſion ; the dreadful effects of par- 
ty-rage were viſible in every ſtreet, in the plunder and demolition of houſes, and in 
the maſſacre of their wretched inhabitants. Such was the ſtate of Genoa, when the 
mareſchal de Boucicaut was ſent thither, as governor, with a body of fix thouſandtroops. 
His reputation, and the force that accompanied him, procured him reſpect; he took 
poſſeſſion of all the fortreſſes, diſarmed the people, and put the doge, Boccanegra, with 
fome of his moſt factious aſſociates, to death. A propoſed reformation in the govern- 
ment met with no reſiſtance; the dread of puniſhment produced a temporary calm; but 
that obedience which is the effect of fear is ſeldom of long duration. The Genoeſe, 
though reſtrained for a while by the ſuperior genius of Boucicaut, ſoon returned to 


their old habits of Ah nega as e the evils of 1 to the eee 


of order. 

A. D. 1402 to 1404. About this period, Henry the Fourth of 3 an 
a marriage with Jane, ducheſs of Brittany, with the view of ſtrengthening his intereſt 
in that important province; but the effects of this alliance, which might have proved 


4 Abrege Chronologique de VHiſt, de France. 


highly 


- 
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highly profudieial to France, by encreaſing-the power of her rival, were averted by the 
prudent policy of the duke of Burgundy, who ſecured the perſons of the young princes, 
ſons to Montfort, and conveyed them to Paris. 


The king, in his ſhort intervals of eonvalefcence, had'the mortification to ſee his 
people haraſſed and oppreſſed by the ambition of his turbulent kinſmen. In order to 
prevent the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans from again abuſing a power which it was 
equally dangerous tv entruſt, wholly, to either of them, he formed a new ſtate- council, 
eonſiſting of the queen, the princes. of the blood, the conſtable, the chancellor, and all 
the members of the privy- council. As it was ſettled:that all matters of importance 
mould be decided by a majority of votes, Charles was induced to flatten himſelf, that 
the public good would no longer. be ſacrificed to private intereſt. 


The very day on which this edit was paſſed, a: ſecond* was iſſued, ſubjecting the 
queen, the princes, the prelates, the nobility, and the principal citizens to the neceſſity 
of taking an oath, in the preſence of the conſtable and the chancellor, not to pay obe- 
dience to any other than the king*. But oaths are of little avail, where zeal and fidelity 
are wanting to enforce their obſervance ; this ſingular formality, therefore, only tended 
to betray the weakneſs of the government. By the laſt edict, alſo, an oath of allegi- 
ance to the dauphin, as their future ſovereign, was exacted from all the orders of the 
Nate, a precaution. which had never r been deemed. neceſſary, ſince the wien of Lewis the 
Eighth. ; 


In theſe different arrangements. for the adminiſtration of the kingdom, the queen was 
not forgetful of her own intereſts. Apprehenſive that the ſame influence which had 
excluded the duke of Orleans from the government, might operate ſtill farther in fa- 
your of his rival, ſhe thought to avert the blow ſhe dreaded, by procuring a declaration 
from her huſband, that, in caſe of his death, his: ſon ſhould be immediately proclaimed. 
king, the regency ſhould be aboliſhed, and the ſole care of the royal. children entruſted 
to herſelf? :—So that, in this caſe, ſhe would have enjoyed all the authority of a re- 

gent, without aſſuming the title. The duke of Orleans. made no oppoſition to the 
ſchemes of Iſabella, from a conviction, that fo long as the reins of government were in 
her hands, he ſhould continue to guide them. The queen farther obtained, from the 
affectionate indulgence of Charles, a new means of extending her influence, and of en- 
creafing the number of her dependents ;—the too eaſy monareh granted her the power 
of annulling and re voking, at her pleaſure, any donations which he either had made os 
might, in future, make. Charles was incapable of foreſceing the conſequences of this 
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dangerous permitfion, which tended to his own n. degradation; and to deliver him wholly: 
to the diſcretion of a wife who was unworthy his confidence. From this moment the 

ungrateful Iſabella appears to have forgotten the moſt ſacred duties of a wife and a mo- 
ther. The king was abandoned to the care of thoſe mercenary attendants, who had no 
other ſtimulus than intereſt to incite their attention; and her own children were left 
deſtitute of every thing, while ſhe diſſipated the revenues of the crown, and the produce 
of the impoſts levied on the induſtry of the people. The unhappy Charles was even 
reduced to ſuch a ſtate of depreſſion as to be incapable of any exertion. When ap- 

prized, by ſome faithful domeſtics, of the deplorable ſituation of his children, he ent: 
for their governor, who confeſſed, with tears, that they had often neither food nor cleaths . 


6 Alas boi 5 the wretched monarch, «.T am no better b . 3 


But neither the queen's authority, extenſi ve as it was, nor the credit of the duke of 5 
Orleans, could prevent the concluſion of a projected alliance between the grand- child- 
ren of the duke of Burgundy, and the offspring of his royal nephew. The dauphin, 
who had completed his ſeventh year, and his brother, the duke of Touraine, were be- 
trothed to the two eldeſt daughters of the count of Nevers; while madame Michelle, 
the king's eldeſt daughter, was contracted to the count of Charolois. The youth of the. 

parties, indeed, rendered. the conſummation of theſe marriages-a-matter- of uncertainty; 
but they till tended to ſtrengthen the influence of the duke of Burgundy, who had 
already acquired the favour. of the people, by his oppoſition to thoſe. ruinous impoſtss. 
which the avarice of the duke of Orleans had led him to exact. | 


The e which prevailed wee theſe prinoes · was · an object of regret* 

to the nation at large, who eagerly ſeconded a project that was propoſed at this period 1 

for keeping them both at a diſtance from the feat: of government. The unſettled. ſitua- 

tion of Henry the Fourth, continually expoſed to thoſe ſecret conſpiracies; and open 

revolts, which were, at once, the conſequence. and puniſhment of his uſurpation, ren- 
dered the opportunity. favourable for attacking the Engliſh territories on the continent. 

A truce, indeed, ſubſiſted as an impediment: to this plan, but ſuch feeble obſtacles are 

eaſily removed by the united efforts of intereſt and ambition. It was accordingly re- 

ſolved that the duke of Orleans ſhould lead an army into Guienne, while, at the oppo- 

hte extremity of the kingdom, the duke of Burgundy: was deſtined-to attempt the re- 

duction of Calais. But both theſe attempts proved equally unſucceſsful, and the people 

had but too great reaſon to believe that they had only been uſed as Pretexts for loading 

them with additional impoſts. . f . : 

The return of the princes renewed (thoſe feuds which convulſed the. court and the -_ 
capital, Still protected by the queen, the duke of Orleans propoſed a new tax to the 
conney to ne levied, indiſcriminately, on the whole kingdom. N prod pect af a war: 
wh. 


* 


Ed 
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with . and the exhauſted ſtate of the treaſury, were the ſpecious pretexts on which 
this propoſal was founded. Notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the duke of Burgundy, 
the edict paſſed, and was rigidly enforced. The produce of the tax was eſtimated at 

eighteen hundred thouſand livres, and whoever evaded payment was declared guilty of 
Leſe-Majefly. This prodigious ſum, as ſoon as collected, was depoſited in the tower of 

the 1 but the duke of Orleans forced the gates, and ſeized all he could find. 


It was at this period that ha count of Saint-Paul made a deſcent on the Engliſh coaſt, 
whence he was obliged to retreat with conſiderable loſs; while the garriſon of Calais, 
to retort the inſult, extended their incurſions to the frontiers of Artois and Picardy, and, 
ravaged the county of St. Paul. Theſe attempts of the count, who was nearly allicd to 
the houſe of Burgundy, could not fail to excite the reſentment of the Engliſh againſt 
the duke. They, accordingly, attacked the Flemiſh veſſels and the hoſtilities which 
enſued between the two people, put a total ſtop to their commercial intercourſe. The 
inhabitants of the principal towns of Flanders, eager to preſerve their private treaties 
with England, murmured at an interruption, which ruined their manufactories. The 
duke of Burgundy left the court, as well with the view of ſtifling the firſt ſparks of diſ- 
content, as with the deſign of perſuading the ducheſs of Brabant to reſign her domi- 
nions. But being ſuddenly attacked by a violent diſorder, he was compelled to ſtop at 

Halle, Where he ſoon expired, in the ſixty-third year of his age. On his death-bed he 
exhorted his children to preſerve an eternal fidelity to the king, and never, by any 
baſe or unworthy actions, to pollute the blood of their anceſtors. The numerous virtues 
of this prince were, in ſome degree, obſcured, by his exceſſive ambition, and extreme 
prodigality ; the former frequently proved deſtructive to the tranquillity of the ſtate, 
and the latter involved him in difficulties, which not unfrequently terminated in the 
oppreſſion of his ſubjects. He died inſolvent; his goods were inſtantly ſeized by his 

creditors, and expoſed to public ſale; while it was found neceſſary to have recourſe to 


a Joan, in order to 1 the expences of his funeral. The ducheſs of Burgundy died 


g ſoon after her huſband, 


On the death of the duke of Burgundy, every thing appeared to wear a new face. 


The duke of Orleans thought himſelf ſure of holding the reins of government, in fu- 


ture, without contradiction ; but he ſoon found, to his coſt, that he had now a more 


formidable rival to encounter, than the prince from whoſe competition he had juſt been 
releaſed by the common deſtiny of mankind. Not leſs ambitious than his father, but 
more vain and enterpriſing ; cruel and vindictive; paſſionate and impetuous ; implaca- 
ble in his hatred; hypocritical and perfidious ; free from all prejudices, devoid of all 
ſcruples, exempt from all remorſe, and making a jeſt of religion, in an age when incre- 
dulity was not yet in vogue —ſuch was John the Fearleſs—a prince to whom a leſs 
honourable ſurname ought to have been aſſigned by hiſtorians. Heir to Burgundy and 


Flanders, | 


FS 


Flanders, he arrived at court, ſoon after the death of his father, to do homage for his 
dominions; and he was accompanied by his two brothers, Anthony duke of Limbourg - 
and count of Bethel ; and Philip count of Artois, who alſo. did homage for . reſ- 


pective appanages ?. 


__A.D.1465.] Meanwhile the queen and the duke of Orleans continued toexert the moſt: 
unlimited authority. Princes, generals, and minifters, all yielded to their united power. 
The people, oppreſſed, imprecated vengeance on the authors of their calamities: they 
never diſtinguiſhed the queen by any other appellation than that of la grande gaure, an 
expreſſion too indelicate to admit of tranſlation: ſuch was the wretched ſtate of the 
kingdom, when the new duke of Burgundy, demanded a ſeat in the council, a privi- 
lege to which he was entitled by the dignity of his birth. He haſtened to celebrate 
the marriage of his eldeſt daughter Margaret with the dauphin ; and that of his ſon, 
the count of Charolois, with the princeſs Michelle. This double alliance encreaſed 
his influence: father-in-law to the preſumptive heir to the throne, he found himſelf in 
a ſituation to diſpute the government with the duke of Orleans, and to divide with 


him the ſuffrages of the court. 


The mutual jealouſy of theſe princes only waited for a fit opportunity to 4 
itſelf; and ſuch an opportunity ſpeedily occurred. The duke of Orleans propoſed in 
the council to levy a general tax, ſimilar to that which had been impoſed the preceding 
year; the exhauſted ſtate of the treaſury, and the proſpect of a war with England, 
were again urged as the motives for laying this additional burden on the people. The 
7 members of the council, accuſtomed to yield to the will of the duke, gave a tacit ap- 
. probation to his propoſal; but the duke of Burgundy, equally eager to oppoſe his rival, 
and to acquire popularity, reſolved to ſtand forward on this occaſion, as the champion 
of the nation. He expatiated, with equal truth and energy, on the miſery of the peo- 
ple, on the errors and vices of the preſent adminiſtration, and, particularly, on the 
ſhameful miſapplication of the public money. He aſked for an account of the im- 
menſe ſums which were daily levied; he offered his perſon, his troops, and his nobility, 
to defend the ſtate againſt the attacks of the enemy; and he concluded his ſpeech by 
proteſting that if, in ſpite of the reaſons he advanced, the council ſhould perſiſt in their 
" reſolution to publiſh the edict, his dominions, at leaſt, ſhould be exempt from it, as he 
would find means to prevent his ſubjects from paying a tax, at once onerous and uſeleſs. 
The young duke of Brittany, a virtuous. prince, who attended the council, made the 
ſame offers as the duke of Burgundy, and farther aſſured the miniſters that he would 
willingly wait for the payment of the ſum of one hundred thouſand crowns that were 
ane to him from the ſtate, as the da of his wife, The edict, e 
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paſſed. The duke of . e had not flattered himſelf with the idea, that 
he ſhould be able to overbalance the influence of the duke of Orleans, who was lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom ; but he was carefiffto promulgate the remonſtrances he 
had urged in favour of the people, whoſe idol he inſtantly became ; and this advantage, 
which he had the art to maintain, gave him a real ee which it afterward be- 
came impoſlible to * him of. 


| While the kingdom was aces to a ſtate of poverty and wretchedneſs, the queen 
and her paramour rioted in every ſpecies of luxury, and ſeemed to rack their invention 
for new modes of expence. Moſt of the nobility followed this pernicious example, and, 
after leading a life of debauchery and diſſipation, died infolvent. The duke of Orleans, 
in his capacity of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, ſeized for himſelf the government 
of Normandy ; but the Normans unanimouſly refuſed to ſubmit to his authority, and 
plainly told him they would acknowledge no other ſovereign than the king. The duke, 
however, applied to Charles, as ſoon as he had a lucid interval, to confirm his appoint- 
ment. The affair was accordingly ſubmitted to the council; when ſome of the mem- 
bers ventured to object the general oppoſition of the province, and the evil conſe- 
quences to be dreaded from the diſcontent of the people; they even told the king that 
the power of his brother was already too extenſive, and that it would be highly | impru- 
dent to add to it, by conferring on him the government of the moſt important province 
in the kingdom. Charles ſeemed to open his eyes: he was moved at the deſcri ption 
they gave him of the dreadful diſorders which pervaded every part of the adminiſtration. 


here is no doubt but that the duke of Burgundy had ſecret e in the council, 


wo Wy walten for this as 4 to declare themſelves, 


The king, eech das ng his affection f for his erben a ee e the necelfty 
of a reform in the government; he -princes of the blood were conſulted on the ſub- 
ject; the duke of Burgundy was ſent for to attend the conference; and the public were 
waiting with impatience for the effect of the projected change in the miniſtry; but | 
all their'hopes were ſuddenly fruſtrated ;—Charles had a relapſe, more violent and painful 
than any he had hitherto 1 SMEs and the queen and the duke of Orleans 1 
8 85 the adminiſtration. | 


The duke of y was on the point of leaving Paris, and the king's illneſs had 
not made him alter his intentions. But as he had reſolved to appear in a ſituation cal- 
culated to enforce reſpect, he aſſembled a' body of troops, under pretence of repreſſing 
the incurſions of the Engliſh, who had recently landed at Sluys, under the conduct of 
the earl of Pembroke. In order to deceive the queen and the duke of Orleans; he made 
application to them for a ſupply of men and money, to enable him to undertake the 
ſiege of Calais. In the n mean time he had collected eight hundred men at arms, and the 
| Milo 
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biſhop of Liege joined him with a ſtrong reinforcement of ſix thouſand men. The 
general rendezvous of the troops was appointed at Arras. The duke of Burgundy had 
advanced to within two days march of the capital, before the court were apprized of his 
motions. His unexpected arrival aſtoniſhed the duke of Orleans, who thus found 
himſelf at the mercy of his enemy. He had no troops to oppoſe him; he was con- 
ſcious that a ſtrong party was formed in his fayour in the -council, and that even the 
princes of the blood were diſpoſed to join him. The Pariſians, who conſidered the 
duke of Orleans as the author of the public calamities, only waited for the appearance 
of his competitor, to eſpouſe his cauſe. In this emergency, the duke determined to 
ſeek for ſafety in flight ; and, withdrawing ſecretly from the metropolis, he haſtened to 
Melun ; thither the queen followed him, and by this ſhameful conduct juſtified the 
reports that had been propagated to her prejudice. Before ſhe left Paris, ſhe had ordered 
Lewis of Bavaria, her brother; the marquis of Pont; the count of Dammartin, and 
Montagu, maitre d'hotel to the king, to bring the dauphin to her. She went to Corbeil 
to wait their arrival, and was there joined by the duke of Orleans. 

The duke of Burgundy had advanced as far as Louvres, before he heard of the haſty . 
retreat of Iſabella and the duke of Orleans; and, at the ſame time, he was informed of 
their intentions to carry off the dauphin. In order to prevent the accompliſhment of 
this part of their ſcheme, he haſtened to the hotel de Saint Paul, where he learned that 
the young prince and his conſort had, notwithſtanding their own entreaties, and the re- 
ſiſtance of their attendants, been compelled, early in tlie morning, to get into a covered 
boat, which was to convey them to a certain diſtance, where a litter waited for them. 


0 * The duke, without alighting, immediately purſued the illuſtrious fugitives, whom he 
* overtook at Juviſy. After ſaluting the dauphin, he aſked him whither he was going, 


and whether he would not rather return to Paris than purſue his journey“? The 
young prince having anſwered in the affirmative, the duke, notwithſtanding the re- 
monſtrances of Lewis of Bavaria, conveyed him back to the metropolis. When the 
duke of Orleans was informed of this circumſtance, his fears encreaſed, and he fled, 
with the.queen, from Corbeil to Melun: whence they iſſued orders to all the provinces 


to levy troops. 


The dauphin was received at the entrance of Paris by the king of Navarre, the dukes | 
of Berry and Bourbon, the count of 1a Marche, and moſt of the nobility. The people 
flocked to meet him, and made the ſtreets reſound with their acclamations. The duke 
of Burgundy was hailed as the defender of the ſtate, and the deliverer of the royal 
family. He took up his abode in the Louvre, in an apartment immediately over that 
in which the dauphin reſided, that he might be the better able to preſerve him from the 


20 Regiſtres du Parlement. Monſtrelet. 
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attempts of his mother. He received the thanks of the city, and of the univerſity, for 
the ſervice he had rendered the ſtate, and was entreated to continue his good offices. 
That ſame day the parliament received letters from the duke of Orleans, who repreſented 
the conduct of his rival as an inſult to the king; and, at the ſame time, prohibited the 
entrance of foreign troops into the metropolis. The magiſtrates were at a loſs how 
to act; they foreſaw all the evils which would ſpring from theſe quarrels, which, 
though veiled beneath the ſpecious maſk of public good, were, in fact, produced only 
by jealouſy and. ambition. The regiſters of the court, which are ſtill extant, ſufficiently 
demonſtrate that the views of the rival 8 were e 1 8 the en- 
 lightened part of the public“. 


"SUL icy. "5-2 was adopted for the defence of the capital. The chains, 
which had been taken from the Pariſians, during the former commotions, were now 
reſtored and placed at the end of the ſtreets. The government of the Louvre was en- 
truſted to Regnaut d' Angennes, and that of the Baſtile to Montagu, although he was 
one of thoſe who had affiſted in carrying off the dauphin, the care of whoſe perſon the 
duke of Berry took upon himſelf. F reſh troops daily arrived at Paris, which ſoon 
contained a body of five-and-twenty thouſand men, independent of the different corps 
which were poſted in the hin r where gs committed the com dread- 


ful diforders. 


A council. habing 3 convened, the duke of Bargundy 3 . motives of his 
Aden and, after proteſting that he did not wiſh for any ſhare in the government, 


_ offered his perſon, his fortune, and his friends, to aſſiſt in removing the calamities with 5 


which the kingdom was afflicted; and, at the ſame time, declared, that he would never 
ceafe to inſiſt on a general reform in the government, till he had completely accom- 
pliſhed that ſalutary object. This declaration ſufficiently proved the jnſincerity of his 
previous proteſtation, and ſnhewed that he conſidered himſelf as the arbiter of the ſtate. 
The attachment of the Pariſians gave him a decided advantage over his rival; an ad- 
vantage, too, which the number of troops he had introduced into the 8 enabled 


him to maintain. ; es 


- The duke of Orleans, in the mean time, was employed in ſtrengthening the fortifi- 
cations of Melun, whither troops flocked to him from the different proyinces, ſo that he 
ſoon found himſelf at the head of twenty thouſand men. The king, in the ſhort in- 
tervals of reaſon, which ſometimes occurred, - endeavoured to allay the fury of either 
party, by an expreſs prohibition to commence: hoſtilities; but they were too much en- 
raged t to ſubmit to conſtraint. The duke of Orleans approached Paris; a detachment 


1 Regiſtres du Parlement, An. 1405. 
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of his army took poſſeſſion of Chiiremtun; and every preparation was made for a general 
action, the iſſue of which muſt have proved highly calamitous to the nation, for which- 
ever fide e had declared. | 


The princes of the blood were aware of the magnitude of the danger, and they 
ſpared no pains to prevent it. The dukes of Berry and Bourbon, with the kings of Sicily 
and Navarre, were at length accepted as mediators by the contending parties; twenty 
times were the negociations broken off, and the people, as often ſaw themſelves on the 
point of experiencing all the horrors of civil war. But after a delay of two months, 
paſſed in continual alarm, peace was, at laſt, concluded at Vincennes, where the 
queen was preſent, The two princes conſented to diſmiſs their troops, and the 
duke of Burgundy—notwithſtanding his recent proteſtations of di/intere/tedneſr—claimed, 
and was admitted to an equal participation, with the duke of Orleans, in the authority 
of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. This laſt prince had the addreſs to reſerye for 
himſelf the a of the wann which was not the ſmalleſt object of his ambition. 


Nie was proolaimed; and the people, who IR to be tired of theſe Alputes; ſin- 
cerely rejoiced at the reſtoration of harmon "L The duke of Berry, anxious to cement 
the reconciliation, invited his two nephews to meet at the hotel de Neſle, his uſual re- 
ſidence, where they exchanged embraces, and mutual promiſes of eternal friendſhip. 
They even carried their confidence ſo far, as to ſleep in the ſame bed; a cuſtom then 
in vogue, and regarded as the "mw infallible Re of eſteem that two friends could 
— to each other. 


{During theſ: tranſaQtions, the tete Charles was reduced to a Gtuation the moſt 
deplorable. From the criminal neglect of his attendants, he had nearly expired by a 
death the moſt horrid that imagination can picture. Five months had he paſſed without 
entering a bed, without changing his cloaths, or even his linen. He felt all the fatal effects 
of uncleanlineſs; and all the infirmities which Job had experienced now attacked this 
unfortunate prince. In the height of his delirium he had forced a blunt iron into his 
fleſh, and ſymptoms of mortification began to appear in various parts of his body. His 
family and domeſtics, unfeeling, ferocious; and brutal, had incurred the guilt of refaſing 
to a ſovereign, a maſter, a huſband, a brother, that aſſiſtance which the pooreſt of his 
ſubjects could have commanded in an hoſpital. Such an inſtance of cruelty muſt brand 
with eternal infamy the memory of all who were concerned in it. The princes, bu- 
ſied in projects of ambition, and ſchemes of perſonal intereſt, had become callous to the 
common feelings of humanity. At length, his ſituation was ſuch that his firſt phy- 
ſician thought it neceſſary to apprize the council of his danger. Aſhamed of their 
eriminal conduct, they now prepared to remedy it. As the malignant fury of the 


1 had been urged as an excuſe for not approaching him, twelve men, e in hi- 
deous 


* 
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deous dreſſes, with their faces packed, nts entered his apartment ; and Charles, 
alarmed at a ſight ſo unexpected and horrid, ſuffered himſelf quietly to be ſeized and 
undrefled ; and the care that was afterward taken of him, by degrees, reſtored him 
to bodily health, N his mental faculties ſtill continued in the ſame ſtate of de- 


rangement. 


But while the palace thus exhibited a ſcene of miſery and want, the queen made 
her public entry into the capital, and diſplayed all the pomp and luxury which the age 
could afford. Nor does it appear that either the princes or people were affected by the 
degrading contraſt. The arts of gallantry and magnificence had been exhauſted in tlie 
dreſs of the profligate Iſabella; on either ſide of whoſe carriage walked the dukes of 
Burgundy and Orleans, followed by the princes and nobles of the court. The dreſſes 
and equipages of the company who joined in the proceſſion ſhone with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones; even the horſes had ſhoes of filyer. This pompous band proceeded, through 
immenſe crowds of people, to the cathedral, and from thence to the Louvre. The 
Pariſians vainly flattered themſelves that the accommodation which had taken place 

between the rival dukes muſt prove beneficial to the kingdom. They placed an 
implicit faith in the profeſſions of the duke of Burgundy, nor was the eagerneſs with 
which he graſped at power ſufficient te *undeceive them. By the new arrangement 
the government of Picardy was conferred on that prince, and he divided with the 
duke of Orleans the produce of the ſubſidies, which continued on the ſame footing 


as before. 


A. D. 1406.] Soon after this reconciliation the duke of Qrleans led a powerful 
army into Guienne, and laid ſiege to Bourg, but after incurring an immenſe expence 
he was compelled to abandon the enterprize and diſmiſs his troops. Nor was his 
rival, the duke of Burgundy, more ſucceſsful in an attempt which he made, about the 
ſame time, to reduce the town of Calais. Theſe fruitleſs expeditions were followed by 
a renewal of the truce with England. The murmurs of the people at the eacreaſe of 
taxes; the diſorders which prevailed in the finances; the ſtate of the king's houſhold, 
and that of his ſons' wha were in want of every thing, at length made Charles reſolve, 
notwithſtanding the aſcendancy which his brother had acquired over his mind, to take 
from him the ſupreme command. But he was unfortunately prevented, by a relapſe, from 
enforcing this ſalutary reſolution. Indeed, it is worthy of remark, that whenever he 
exprefied a determination to remedy the abuſes in the government, his diſorder in- 
ſtantly returned. The duke of Orleans diſpoſed of the revenue in a more abſolute 
manner than before, and made no better uſe of his power, in any e 


It was at this period that Oliver de Cliſſon bathed his laſt, in his caſtle of joſſelin, 


in e he left an immenſe ſort une, to the den of which he had ſacrificed his 
| honour ; 


4 


— 
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honour; he had but few qualities to conciliate eſteem, and many to extort reprobation ; 
his intrepidity in the field gained him many admirers in a martial age, when valour 
was, too frequently, deemed an adequate ſubſtitute for virtue : but his avarice and 
_ cruelty juſtly enlarged the number of his enemies, and left an indelible ſtain on his 


| . 


A. D. 1407. ] Though the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy) on their return to court, 
yeiled their mutual animoſity, beneath the garb of politeneſs, it was eaſy to perceive 
that their hatred was too violent to ſubſiſt, for any length of time, in this ſtate of con- 
ſtraint ; each of them, far from being willing to yield the ſuperiority to his rival, could 
not even bear the thoughts of regarding him as an equal; hence every man of reflection 
was perſuaded that one of them mult ſpeedily fall, though it was impoſſible to foreſee 
which of the two would prove victorious. We ate now coming to a grand epoch in the 
hiſtory of France. The revolfitions which enſued, effected a total change in the people, 


as well as in their manners and cuſtoms. Blot out the ſmall ſpace of forty years from the 


annals of the country, and the ſudden and prodigious alteration it experienced, muſt 
excite univerſal aſtoniſhment. The civil and political adminiſtration ; the government; 
the laws, the intereſts of the ſtate, the cuſtoms, the ſpirit of the people, were no longer 
the ſame ; in ſhort, ſays Villaret *, it was no langer the ſame nation, If we except 
thoſe primitive features which diſtinguiſh different nations from each other, and which, 
perhaps, may rather be traced to the nature of the climate, than to the national charac- 
ter: the French, under the latter years of the reign of Charles the Seventh, and under 
that of his ſucceſſor, bore no reſemblance to the French of Charles the Wiſe. What 
cuuſe produced this wonderful change The kg of two indryiduals. | | 


The duke of "PREG beſides the advantage of a vaſt 4 had 5 ſupport of 
his two brothers, whoſe property was conſiderable, and whoſe power extenfive. To 
one of them he had recently enſured the opulent ſucceſſion of the united duchy of 
Brabant and Limbourg. . He was father-in-law to the heir-apparent, and had contracted 
his eldeſt ſon, the count of Charolois, to a daughter of the king's; and, ſtill farther to 
ſtrengthen his connection with the reigning family, he had concluded a marriage be- 
tween the duke of Touraine, ſecond ſon to Charles, and his own niece, Jaqueline of _ 
Bavaria. With the princes, and in the council, he enjoyed a degree of conſideration 
which the vigour of his conduct had acquired. By his oppoſition to the projected 
impoſts, at a time when he had no ſhare in the adminiſtration, he had gained the favour 
of the people, who gave him credit for better intentions than he poſſeſſed. He was 
endued with courage, and his private life had been hitherto exempt from reproach. His 
diſintereſtedneſs was the theme of public commendation ; nor had he yet forfeited his 


12 Tom. Xii. p. 469. 


pretenſions 
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pretenſions to rectitude, frankneſs and generoſity. His mind was un improved by ſtudy, 


and as he had an aukward delivery, and could, with difficulty, * his ideas, he 


forbore, as much as poſſible, to 8 in public. 


The duke of Orleans was poſſeſſed of all the graces of perſon, with a mind embel - 


liſhed by wit, and adorned with all the literary knowledge of the age, though not 


exempt from that ſpecies of weakneſs which leads to ſuperſtition. His eloquence is 


' ſpoken of by contemporary writers, in terms of admiration : he would often attend to the 


longeſt ſpeeches of the moſt tedious orators, and immediately reply to every point, con- 
futing their arguments with wonderful ingenuity, and expoſing to ridicule and con- 
tempt thoſe ſtudied paſſages which they had vainly imagined would excite commenda- 
tion and command applauſe. He had a dignified pride; was, by nature, generous; and 


wholly exempt from affectation. Liberal, or rather prodigal ; trifling, friyolous, and 


inconſtant; he wiſhed to unite bufineſs with pleaſure, politics with gallantry, and 


devotion with voluptuoſneſs. Born with the happieſt diſpoſition, but left to his own 


guidance, at an age when reaſon had ſcarcely begun to aſſert her empire over the mind, 
he inconſiderately indulged in the unreſtrained gratification of his paſſions, which ſoon 
corrupted his manners, and depraved his heart. He ſet an example of the moſt aban- 
doned licentiouſneſs to the whole court. The public, who could ſee nothing but his 
* irregularities, cenſured him highly, and with reaſon ; while ſuch as were admitted to 


his intimacy were charmed with the amiable qualities which appeared through the 


errors and vices which obſcured their brilliancy. Ambition, which came to torment 
him, at a more advanced period of liſe, rendered his other defects more dangerous, and 
became the ſource of all thoſe acts of injuſtice which he had committed ſince he had 
been entruſted with the 8 of the kingdom. 

Opportunities of diſpute could not be wantiog between princes who were actuated 
by mutual hatred. The king, notwithſtanding his late determination to remove his 
brother from the helm of government, ſuffered his affection to overcome his reſentment. 
He granted to his eldeſt ſon, the count of Angouleme, who had juſt married the young 
queen of England, widow to Richard the Second, the duchy of Guienne, although the 
dauphin bore the title of duke of Guienne. This grant couldnot fail to diſpleaſe the duke 
of-Burgundy, who openly expreſſed his diſcontent. Pope Benedict, too, who was a friend 
to the duke of Orleans, afforded him another ſubje& of diſpleaſure, by depofing, at the 
ſolicitation of the people; the biſhop of Liege, a martial prelate, the friend and ally of 


the duke of Burgundy. Every day gave rife to ſome new complaint. Whenever they 


met at the council, it was merely for the purpoſe of contradiction ; whatever was pro- 
poſed by one being immediately diſapproved by the other ; their diſputes became more 


and more violent, and it was every moment apprehended that ſome pointed inſult 


would be offered. | 
To 
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Jo theſe motives of vanity, it is pretended, another was added, of a more fecret na- 
ture, which was ſufficient to excite the moſt implacable reſentment. The duke of 
Orleans, not leſs vain than voluptuous, boaſted publickly of his intrigues There 
was one apartment in his palace, which he devoted to the reception of the portraits of 
ſuch ladies of the court as had ſacrificed their honour to his rank or attractions. Not 
content with placing the ducheſs of Burgundy among theſe frail beauties though re- 
preſented by ſome hiſtorians as a virtuous princeſs—he had, at once, the meannefs and 
indiſcretion to introduce her huſband into the apartment. This imprudent prince went 
ſtill farther; he compoſed ſongs, in which he expatiated with rapture on the fayours 
he had received from the ducheſs, and dwelt with peculiar. energy on the delightful 
contraſt afforded by her jetty ringlets flowing down her ſnowy boſom. An adventure, 
too, at a maſquerade, where the amorous pair are ſaid to have eluded the vigilance of 
the company by fayour of a tapeſtry, became the topic of public converſation. | Injuries 
like theſe were not to be forgiven. But indeed no ſuch ſtimulus was wanting to excite 
the duke of Burgundy to the adoption of reſolutions the moſt ſanguinary and unjuſti- 
fable. If he had hitherto concealed his ſentiments, it was only with the view to render 
the gratification of his Bader more certain and effectual. | 72 | 


The deſtruction of the duke of Orleans had long dou reſolved on. Six months be- 
fore the preſent period, the duke of Burgundy had employed agents to ſeek for a pro- 
per place for the execution of his deſign ; for which it was neceſſary to have a houſe in 
the vicinity of the palace“: at length, in the month of November, 1407, he purchaſed 
the hotel de Notre Dame, which was ſituated in the vieille Rue du Temple, between the 
Rue des Roexiers and the Rue des Francs Bourgeois. Here he ſtationed eighteen ruffians, 
under the conduct of Ralph d' Octonville, a gentleman of Normandy, who had long 
been attached to the houſe of Burgundy. The late duke, it ſeems, had obtained for 
this man, letters of grace on account of ſome crime which he had committed, but 
which is not ſpecified in the regiſters of the parliament, where the circumſtance is 
mentioned. Never were meaſures better concerted for enſuring ſucceſs to a criminal 
project; the ſecret was ſo well kept, that the prince againſt whom theſe machinations ; 
were levelled, had not the ſmalleſt Ton of the danger which threatened him. 


The duke of Burgundy, in the mean time, continued his uſual difimulation ; and 
even affected to meet the advances of the duke of Berry, who again offered himſelf as 
a mediator between the rival princes. On Sunday, the twentieth of November, 1407, 
the duke conducted his two nephews to the church of the Auguſtines, where they mu- 
tually confirmed their oaths of reconciliation, by aſſiſting at the celcbration of the 
ſame maſs, After this pious OTF» Wa attended a grand feaſt that was given 3 at 
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the hotel de Neſle, whers they again renewed their a of an inviolable friendſhip, 
They ſigned an act of confraternity, mutually accepted the order of knighthood from 
each other, and before they parted made a thouſand proteſtations of preſerving, in fu- 
ture, the ſtricteſt harmony and concord. Two days after they again met at the council, 

and, in the preſence of the king, and the whole court, reiterated their profeſſions of re- 
ciprocal benevolence. The duke of Orleans invited the duke of Burgundy to dinner, 
on the as 0 dee ; the invitation was e Ng embraced and 22 855 | 


The day after this laſt interview, the duke of Orleans, having paſſed a part of me 
day at the hotel de St. Paul, went, in the afternoon, to the hotel Barbette, a houſe 
which the yo had purchafed of Montagu, the grand maitre-d *hdtel, and which was 
called the queen's private reſidence Te petit ſejour de la reine; an appellation given to 
thoſe private houſes of the nobility, whither they frequently retired, to enjoy that caſe 
and comfort, with which the pomp and dignity preſerved in their palaces were wholly 
incompatible. Iſabella had juſt given birth to a child, which died ſoon after it came 
into the world. The dake fupped with her; and about eight in the evening, Schas de 
Courte-Heuſe, ( valet-de-chambre to the king) who was one of the conſpirators, came 
to tell him that his brother wanted to ſpeak to him immediately, on buſineſs of the ut- 
| moſt importance, which would not admit of the ſmalleſt delay. The duke readily 
obeyed the ſummons, and ordering his mule to be ſaddled, ſet out for the hotel de Saint 
Paul, followed only by two efquires, mounted on the fame horſe, and preceded by four 
or five footmen with'torches. Such of his attendants as had accompanied him to the 
queen's, were in no haſte to follow him. Though he ſeldom went out without an 
eſcort of fix hundred gentlemen, he had, that day, but a ſinall retinue. The choice 
of the time, the hour at which the pretended order from the king was delivered, every 
eircumſtance, in ſhort, combines to ſhew with what coolneſs and deliberation the con- 
ſpirators had planned their meaſures. The duke was dreſſed, without a hood, in a 
robe of black velvet, trimmed with fable; far from apprehending any danger, he rode 
_ gently on, ſinging and beating- time with his glove on the ſaddle. He paſſed the con- 
| fpirators, who were drawn up in front of a houſe above the hotel de Notre-Dame. The 

| horſe, on which his two efquires were mounted, took fright, and running away with 
their riders, did not ſtop till he came to the Rue St. Antoine. At that inſtant the duke 
was ſurrounded by the afſaffins, who exclaimed—** X71! him! kill him! I am the duke 
% Orleans /” ſaid the prince, —* So much the better,” replied. one of the ruffians ; © you 
« are the very man I want! and he had no ſooner uttered: the words, than with the 
blow of a battle-axe, he cut off the duke's left hand, which was placed on the pommel 
of the ſaddle. A repetition of blows compelled him to looſe the reins which he held 
in his other hand, and ſoon brought him to the ground ; though weltering in his blood, 
he had {till ſufficient ſtrength to riſe on his knees, and parry the blows with his arm; 
but this feeble defence ſoon failed him; a blow from a club, filled with iron points, 
broke 


* 
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broke his arm above the elbow. During this bloody ſcene, the duke continually ex- 
claimed“ hat does all this mean hence comes it? At length he fell on the 


pavement ; when two freſh wounds, which he received on his head, put an end to his 


exiſtence, and ſcattered his brains on the ground. As ſoon as he ceaſed to move, the 


aſſaſſins held a torch to his face to ſee if he was dead. At that moment, a man; whoſe 


face was concealed beneath a red hood, iſſued from the hotel de Notre-Dame, and, after 


he had given a laſt blow to the mangled corpſe of the prince, he ſaid to his aſſociates, 


« Put out the lights, and let us be off ; for he is dead.” This, moſt probably, was the 
duke of Burgundy himſelf. The footmen who carried the torches had all fled on the 


firſt attack, except one, whoſe name was Jacob. This faithful domeſtic, ſeeing his 


maſter diſmounted, threw himſelf on his body, and received many of the blows that 


were aimed at the prince. He fell a victim to his fidelity ; and his laſt words Alas ! 


« my lord, my maſter /''—were expreſſive of his honeſt affection. The name of this 
worthy man does honour to the page of hiſtory, and calls for the eſteem and admira- 
tion of poſterity. Such were the circumſtances of this murder, as extracted from the 
depoſitions of eye-witnefles, who underwent an immediate examination . One of 
theſe witneſſes, a woman, depoſed, that when ſhe called out murder / one of the afſaſfins 
INOS 5 and ordered her, in an authoritative tone, to be ſilent. 


The aſſaſſins had the precaution to ſet fire to the h6tel which had ſerved them for 2 
retreat, in the hope that the alirm, occaſioned by the conflagration, would fayour their 


eſcape. In the mean time, the duke's two eſquires returned; and the attendants, who 


had been left at the hõtel Barbette, having arrived, the prince's body was conveyed to the 
houſe of the mareſchal de Rieux, which was oppoſite to the place where the murder 
was committed. The fatal news ſoon ſpread through the town. The queen, half- 
dead with grief and alarm, was immediately carried to the hötel de Saint Paul. At 
break of day the princes of the blood aſſembled at the hotel d' Anjou, in the Rue de la 
Tixeranderie, where the duke of Burgundy attended. The gates of the town were 
ordered to be ſhut, and corps-de-garde were placed in the ſtreets. As ſoon as the body 
was conveyed from the mareſchal's de Rieux to a neighbouring church, the princes 
went to ſee it. When the duke of Burgundy approached the corpſe, it is ſaid, blood iſſued 
from its mouth; maſking his joy beneath a ſemblance of indignation, that prince ex- 
claimed, that it was the moſt foul and treacherous murder which had ever been com- 
mitted in the kingdom. The provoſt of Paris received orders to inveſtigate the ſan- 
guinary buſineſs. Suſpicions, at firſt, fell upon the lord of Cany, whoſe wife the duke 
of Orleans had ſeduced, and who was, therefore, ſuppoſed to have adopted this mode 
of revenging his injured honour; but it was found, on enquiry, that he had been ab- 
{nt from Paris more than a vear. The laſt duties were paid to the duke of Orleans, 


14 Villaret, tom. xii. p. 477, 478, 379, 480, 481. | 
3A2 5 who 
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who was buried, according to his own defire, at the church belonging to the convent of 
the Celeſtines. The pall was ſupported by the king of Sicily, and the dukes of Berry, 
ne, and : ; the laſt of whom appeared more deeply afflicted than the ref. 


Lewis, duke of Orleans, left three ſons by his wife; Valentina of Milan. Four 
years before the fatal event which depri ved him of life, he had made his will, by which 
he left to his eldeſt ſon, Charles, the duchy of Orleans; the counties of Valois, Blois, 
and Beaumont; and the county of Aſt and Luxembourg: to Philip, his ſecond ſon, he 
leſt the counties of Vertus, Porcien, Chàteau- Thierry, and Gandelus; the vidamie of 
Chalons, and la Fere: and. to his third fon, John, he bequeathed the counties of An- 
gouleme, Perigort, and Dreux; la Ferté- Bernard; la Ferte-Maiſon ; the diſtrict of 
Brie-Comte-Robert ;, la Ferte-Alais, and. Saint-Sauveur. In this will, which contains 


a prodigious number of legacies and bequeſts for charitable uſes, the duke ſty les himſelf 


| Lake aa ſon fe a king of France, wer thy duke of Orleans. 


Many 0 bad been made, and ſeveral perſons „ on tlie fabject o of this 


horrid and audacious murder. But thoſe had not been applied to who were beſt able to 
throw a light upon it, ſuch as Henry du Chaſtellier, nephew to the mareſchal de Rieux, 


and firſt cup-bearer to the duke of Orleans, who was ſtanding with an eſquire, named 


John de Rouvray, at a window. of the hotel- de Rieux, which overlooked the Rue du 
Temple, at the time the murder was committed. Theſe: two gentlemen. were well ac- 

. quainted with. the whole court; but it is. probable they were afraid of having their 
names called in queſtion ; and the perſons who were ordered to. inveſtigate the buſineſs 
were l Fl of Seng the fatal myſtery! 


The Et} of Paris, 5 at . ee that one 5 the aſſaſſins 
had taken refuge in the duke of Burgundy's palace. He immediately reported this cir- 
cumſtance to the council, and applied for an order from the king, to authorize him 
to ſearch a palace of a prince of the blood. The duke of . Burgundy, who had hitherto 
played his part with all the {kill and reſolution of a hardened culprit, was confounded 
when he heard of the diſcovery which had been made;.and trembled at the. thoughts of 
detection, The indignation of the king; the reproaches of the princes; . and the con- 


tempt. of the people, now preſented themſelves to his mind; he was ſtricken with re- 


morſe ;. his cenſcience began to upbraid him with his. guilt, and that ſevereſt of 
all puniſhments purſued him through life, though an apparent proſperity aud ſucceſsful 
- crimes: deferred, for a few years, the hour. of yengeance. Diſconcerted by the. provoſt's 

report, pale and trembling, he led the king of Sicily and the duke of Berry. to one ex- 
tremity of the council- chamber; where he confeſſed his crime, ſaying, that the devs 


nad taken him by ſurprize, and tempted him io it. The duke of Berry, impreſſed with 


horror, burſt into tears,. and. exclaimed Now have Th of both my nephews - Int; 


The 
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The council aſſembled again the next day, when the duke of Bargundy preſented 
himſelf at the door, but the duke of Berry refuſed him admiſſion. The duke of Bourbon, 
who arrived ſoon after he was gone, complained loudly of the council's neglect in not hav- 
ing ſecured his perſon. This ſtroke of authority ſaved the ſtate; but ſtill he was deſtined ” 
to live for the misfortune of his country. On his return home his fears encreaſed; 
and while the council were lofing time in deliberating, he mounted his horſe, and left 
Paris, accompanied only by fix attendants. When he arrived at Saint-Maixance, he broke 
down the bridge in order to-ſtop the progreſs of thoſe who might be ſent in purſuit of 
him. He was fortunate enough to find freſh horſes on the road, which enabled him 
to reach Bapaumes in ſix hours. The memory of the duke's precipitate flight is ſtill 
preſerved i in that city, where he ordered a particular bell, called the angelus, to be rung 
| every day at one o'clock at noon, the hour at which he arrived there. The cuſtom ſtill. 
continues; and the bell is, to this day, called the duke of Zurgundy's angelus. 
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There are certain crimes, whoſe atrociouſneſs appears to create an univerſal ſtupe- 
faction. The birth, the rank, the power, and the audacity of the criminal, kept the 
court in a ſtate of ſuſpence; his preſence had embarraſſed the council, who were 
at a loſs how to proceed in a conjuncture which had no example; nor did his flight put 
an end to their doubts. The duke of Bourbon was the only one who had the ſpirit to 
propoſe that he ſhould be immediately purſued, and brought to juſtice; but the other 
members of the council were too weak to follow this ſalutary advice. The. moſt 
faithful ſervants of the duke of Orleans, enraged at their timidity, aſſembled, to the 
number of one hundred and twenty men at arms, with. a full determination to revenge: 


the death of their murdered prince. At their head was Clignet de Brebant, who had 


been promoted, by the means of the duke of Orleans, from the ſtation of a private 
gentleman, to the high office of admiral ; and had lately married the counteſs-dowager 
of Blois. He evinced the greateſt anxiety, on this otcaſion, to ſignalize, at once, his. 
grief and his gratitude. But this generous troop, had ſcarcely left the city, when they 
received the moſt peremptory orders. from the king of Sicily to return. It is probable, 
indeed, their purſuit would have been fruitleſs, as the duke had ſo much the ſtart of. 
them, and had, moreover, the advantage of freſh horſes. But it is aſtoniſhing that 
nane of his accomplices ſhould have been ſecured; and that, notwithſtanding. there - 
were corps-de-garde placed in every part of the town, and all the gates were ſhut, they 
ſhould have found means to leave the houſe in which they were known to have taken 
refuge, and to effect their eſcape. They joined the duke of Burgundy, wha afforded 
them a-ſafe retreat in the caſtle of Lens. To ſuffer a crime to paſs unpuniſhed, is, in 
certain caſes, a greater evil than the crime itſelf. This aſſafſination, Horrid as it was in. 
itſelf, and in the circumſtances attending it, was ſtill more fatal in its effects. Yet the= 
Fariſians, attached to the duke of Burguady, who 228 won their affection by his art- 
ful? 


+ 
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ful declamations againſt the taxes, openly rejoiced at the death of the duke of f Orleans, 
and converted. his murder into a ſubject of n . 


In ether 3 of the kingdom, | SPE this tragic event was viewed in a proper 


light; it inſpired with horror and alarm all thoſe who ſtill preſerved in their hearts 
any ſentiments of affection for their country *5. The ducheſs of Orleans was at Cha- 
teau- Thierry, when ſhe received the news of her huſband's death. Moſt of the nobi- 


lity and gentry who were attached to her family haſtened to Join her; and while the 
princeſs indulged the firſt tranſports of grief, they prudently provided for the ſafety 


of her children. Two of the princes were conducted, under a ſtrong and faithful 
eſcort, to the caſtle of Blois; and the Janne, the count of ale, was left to 
conſole his mother. | 


But Valentina, notwithſtanding her diſtreſs. at the Toſs ſhe had ſuſtained, forgot not 


that ſhe owed to the memory of her huſband ſomething more than fruitleſs tears and 
ſterile lamentations; as a ma her too, it was her duty to protect the intereſt of her 
children. She, accordingly, repaired to Paris, accompanied by the count of Angou- 
1eme, and the queen dowager of England, wife to her eldeſt ſon, Charles of Orleans. 


The king of Sicily, the dukes of Berry and Bourbon, the counts of Clermont and Ven- 
dome, and the conſtable d' Albret, met her without the walls of the city. The ducheſs 


and all her attendants were dreſſed in black; and her car was entirely covered with 
black cloth, and drawn by fix white horfes. | 


She alighted at the hotel. de St, Paul, wk ſhe had an audience of the king, 


When ſhe threw herſelf at his feet, Charles, who then en joyed an interval of reaſon, 


raiſed her up, and promiſed her all the ſatisfaction which ſhe was entitled to expect 
from his affection and equity. Unhappily poſſeſſed of ſufficient ſenſibility to deplore 
the misfortunes of his family, he mingled his tears with thoſe of his ſiſter-in-law, and 


endeavoured to impart that conſolation to her, which he was incapable of receiving 


himſelf; he ſwore to revenge the death of a brother whom he had never ceaſed to 
love, and promiſed his yidow the moſt ample protection and ſupport. This oath was 
xenewed, and theſe promiſes were confirmed, at a public audience which the ducheſs 


obtained ſome days after; and the time was fixed for inſtituting a criminal fuit againſt 
: the murderer of her huſband, "\ 


The duke of 8 in the mean time, was preparing to avert the gathering ſtorm, 
by juſtifying the crime he could no longer deny“. He was i that in future he 


f 


. 85 Monſtrelet. Juvenal des Urſins. Chron de St. Denis. Auteur Anonyme. Chron. MS. * K r. 1897. 
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could only expect to derive ſafety from the terror with which he ſhould inſpire thoſe 
enemies whom he had now rendered irreconcileable. His firſt care was to aſſemble the 
ſtates· general of Flanders at Ghent, and to ſecure the forces of that province. He 
publiſhed a manifeſto, in which, after explaining the motives that had induced him to 
procure the aſſaſſination of the duke of Orleans, he exhorted his vaſſals to afford him 
thoſe ſuccours which the urgency of the caſe required. The deputies of the different 
| towns, accordingly, promiſed to grant him effectual aſfiſtance againſt all perſons, 
except the king of France aud his children. He iſſued orders, at the ſame time, to levy 
troops, in the duchy of Burgundy, which were deftined to MY the Flemings. | 


The princes of the council, being informed of theſe Pere were thrown into 
the utmoſt embarraſſment. Far from being able to carry the war into the duke's 
dominions, they found themſel ves wholly unprepared to oppoſe the ſmalleſt obſtacle to 
the invaſions with which he ſeemed to threaten them. They had no troops, and moſt 
of the towns, diſcoritented with the preſent miniſters, ſecretly favoured the duke of 
Burgundy, who had flattered them with the proſpe&t of a happy change, in caſe he- 
ſhould get poſſeſſion of the government ; the capital, in particular, openly avowed its 
partiality to that prince. Under theſe. circumſtances, it appeared neceſſary to negociate 
with a criminal, whom they wanted the power to panifh. The count of St. Paul under- 
took to make the firſt overtures for an accommodation thus humiliating. In order to 
preſerve the king's honour, at leaſt in appearance, the duke was required, by an open 
confeſſion, and a formal excuſe, to acknowledge a crime, which it was previouſly re- 
ſolved to pardon ;-but even this ſatisfaction, frivolous as it was, he refuſed to grant. 
The king of Sicily and the duke of Berry held a ſecond conference with him at 
Amiens, but were not more ſucceſsful in their negociations than the count of ,Saint- 
Paul: the duke of Burgundy remained inflexible, and refuſed to repair to court on 
any other condition than that of obtaining from the king an approbation of his con- 
duct; as if it had not been ſufficient to confeſs himſelf the author of the baſeſt of all 
crimes, without pretending to give a legal ſanction to any action of fo dark a dye. 
The two princes left him highly diſſatisfied at the reſult of their interview; they 
delivered the duke's anſwer to the council, but were afraid of rendering it public, leſt ' 
it ſhould encreaſe the infolence of the 1 moſt of whom were- — avowed | 
ors 2 


7 » 
1 


The embarraſſment of the court every moment encreaſed; and, to add to the confuſion, 
Charles relapfed into his former ſtate of inſanity. But he had previouſly holden a 
ded of juſtice, in the grand chamber of the parliament *7, which was attended by the 
king of Sicily; the dukes of Guienne, Berry and Bourbon; the counts of Mortaing, + 


37 Regiſtres du Parlement. Treſor des Chartres. Du Tillet. Paſquier. 


Nevers, 
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Nevers, Clermont, Alencon, Vendome, St. Paul, and Tancarville; the conſtable, 
ſeveral prelates and abbots, and a prodigious number of knights, with the judges of the 
different courts. The principal object of this aſſembly was to provide for the go- 
vernment of the kingdom. In the preſent ſituation of affairs it appeared too dan- 
gerous to entruſt the exerciſe of the ſovereign authority to any one perſon. It was 
therefore decreed that, in caſe of the king's death or illneſs, the regency ſhould be 
ſuppreſſed, and the kingdom be governed under the authority of the lawful heir, 
though a minor; that all the public acts ſhould be paſſed in his name; and that all 
fate affairs ſhould be tranſacted by the queen, if alive, and by the princes of the blood, 
aſſiſted by the conſtable, the chancellor, and the wi/e/- members of the council. This 
ordonnance, which, at that time, was conſidered as a maſter-piece of political ſagacity, 
by multiplying the number of governors, only ſerved, to multiply embarraſſments, pre- 
tenſions and jealouſies. Authority, thus divided, loſt half i its force; as was ſufficiently 
proved by the conduct of the queen, the princes, and the council, during the king's 
Hineſs, at a time, too, when the public intereſt called for an he regen of en 
en and activity. 


The * of "REO after ch ne at big) had n to 4 ee 
be aſſembled freſh troops, with which he advanced towards the capital. In vain did 
the king of Sicily and the duke of Berry renew their entreaty, that he would at leaſt 
preſerve an appearance of reſpect to the laws of the kingdom, and of duty to his ſo- 
vereign; in vain did they forbid him, in the king's name, to enter Paris; he remained 
inflexible, and even rejected, with diſdain, the laſt propoſal, that was made him, to 
appear at court with a ſmall retinue. This princely aſſaſſin repaired to Saint-Denis, 
to perform his devotions—a ſtrange kind of piety muſt be that, the practice whereof could 
be reconciled with murder and rebellion ! 5] 


The ducheſs of Clos on the news of the duke of ay" $ erh, had re- 
tired from court. As the king was taken ill immediately after her departure, the ene- 
mies of her family did not fail to aſcribe his relapſe to her: ſhe, therefore, haſtened to 
Blois, and cauſed the fortifications of that town to be immediately repaired. The vir- 
tuous Bourbon, juſtly enraged at tlie indignity of negociating with a traitor and an 
aſſaſſin, had refuſed to attend the conferences, and retired to his appanage to deplore at 
| liberty the degradation of the princes, and the misfortunes of the ſtate. 3 


A. D. 1408.] The duke of Burgundy entered Paris, with the ſame precautions as if 
be were taking poſſeſſion of a conquered town; a thouſand men at arms, divided into three 
bodies, attended his perſon, and the reſt of his troops were diſperſed in the environs of the 
capital. The inhabitants received him with tranſports of joy. He marched through 
the town amid the acclamations of a mad 1 who hailed him as a prince that 

. came 
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came to reſcue them from oppreſſion; and received the murderer of their monarch's 
brother with the ſame pomp and the ſame ceremonies as were obſeryed on the publick 
entry of their lawful ſovereigns. Every thing bent beneath the weight of his power. 
Idol of the Pariſians, arbiter of a trembling and impotent court, his will became law. 
The troops which accompanied him on his entrance, furrounded his palace, which he 
converted into a kind of citadel. This formidable guard, and the external fortifications | 
which he raiſed, not appearing ſufficient for his. ſafety, he built, within his palace, a 
ſtone chamber, which had but one opening; where he always flept. The king, whey 
in ſome degree, recovered his ſenfes for a few days, yielded to the neceſſity of the times, 
and gave him a more favourable reception than he had any right to expect. But the 
duke of Burgundy was not content with a mere exemption from puniſhment; he re- 
ſolyed to add to the triumph of crime, a contempt and violation of the moſt ſacred 
laws. He required the liberty of juſtifying the aſſaſſination of the duke of Orleans, 
which he had only committed, he ſaid, for the good of the king and the welfare of the 
fate. The princes and the council ſhuddered at the propoſal ; but it was thought dan- 
gerous to irritate a criminal, who was in a ſituation to give laws to his e e and 
who might eaſily ve + peg to the emden of ſtill your crimes.” 


The eighth of March Was che ay appointed for receiving this fingular Juſtification, 

| at a public audience holden for the purpoſe in the hötel de Saint Paul. The dauphin 
repreſented the king, who had juſt had a moſt dangerous relapſe, in conſequence, it was- 

faid, of having ſlept with the queen. The aſſembly was compoſed of the princes of the 

blood, the prelates, nobility, chief magiſtrates, the univerſity, the provoſt of the mers 
chants, and the principal citizens of Paris. The duke of Burgundy appeared com- 
pletely armed, ſurrounded by a numerous guard, and followed by an immenſe croud of 
the loweſt rabble. John Petit, a monk of Normandy, proſtituted his ſacred character 
of a divine, by undertaking his defence, to which, in his exordium he ſaid, he was in- 
duced, by the pecuniary obligations he was under to the duke, who had raiſed him from 
penury to opulence. The motive, it muſt be confeſſed, was truly worthy the cauſe; 
This mercenary orator then proceeded to prove the lawfulneſs of homicide, in ſupport 
of which he urged: twelve reaſons, in honour of the twelve apoſtles Never were greater 
effrontery, i ignorance, and ſophiſtry, diſplayed in the juſtification of a crime. He pery 
verted what little knowledge he poſſeſſed, to the purpoſe of mifrepreſentation, ranſack- 
ing hiſtory, and even the ſacred writings, for examples to ſupport his: hypotheſis, — 
When he had, in his own opinion at leaſt, ſufficiently eſtabliſhed his poſition, that mur- 
der was, in certain cafes, not only a lawful; but à meritorious; a&, he launched out into 
invectives againſt the memory” of the duke of Orleans, whom he. accuſed of the moſt 
atrocious-crimes. He charged him with having employed magical invocations, in order 
to promote the deſtruction of the king: He affirmed, that an apoſtate monk, with the 
3 of three accomplices, had raiſed the angel of darkneſs, A means of a poignard and a 
Por, II. e 3B | "= ng; 
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mult have infallibly. periſhed, but for the interpoſition of the. Almighty, and of thoſe mo/? 


foreign from the purpoſe :- that that prince, by his rapacity, oppreſſion, and debauchery, 
Had merited the ſevereſt puniſhment, which the offended /aws of his eountry could inflict, 
will not admit of diſpute; but that the ſmalleſt palliation of his rival's s infamy could be 
collected, from any ſource whatever, it would be madneſs to advance. His preſent con- 


; ogrordingly, met with e TE th e 


ng; that two de ils had accordingly been ſent to their aſſiſtance; 3005 that the king, 


excellent ladies, the duobeſſes of Berry and Burgundy. Thele abſurd and ridiculous fables, 
advanced, with confidence, in a general aſſembly, characteriae the grofs ignorance, ſu- 
perſtition, and imbecility of the orator, and of thoſe who could liſten to him. He pre- 
ferred many. other accuſations againſt the duke of Orleans; but alk as may be ſuppoſed, 


duct, therefore, could only furniſh an Bae ae of complaint againſt him, to all: 
who were W  ccTE mbiunaef. 6115 O fle ed 1 
7 iin Io, ie 7 ; 

| Thee 3 6 dhe denkt finech w was not leſs curious than I a be. 
averred that, in conſequence of the reaſons he had urged, The king ought to be 
++. pleaſed with the duke of Burgundy, and with what he had done; that he ought, 
** moreover, to reward him not only. with his affęction, but with wealth and honours, 
« in imitation of the rewards which had been beſtowed on my- lord, Saint Michael, the 


6. archangel; fer. having.” killed the. Devil; - and on the yaliant man, Phineas, who fle 


„ Zambri!” As ſoan as the orator. had finiſhed, he turned to the duke of Burgundy, | 
defiring; his confirmation of what he had advanced, which the. duke immediately gave; 
adding, That he had facts of ſtill greater importance to relate, which he reſerved for 


the King's private ear A gloomy filence. prevailed throughout the aſſembly; and the 


member: ee n en why en and horror). 
. 18 r tt; 

On the: following es: a ſs" aun more . he 18 Was „ exhibi 5 On. 
a ſcaffold, erected in the front of the cathedral, the profligate prieſt appeared, and re- 
peated the harangue-which he had pronounced; before the aſſembly. The open ſpace 
defore the ſcaffold was filled with an immenſe. crowd of. people fond of novelty, and 
eager to feaſt their ears with the. crimes. of their ſuperiors. Tho infamqus.orator, pleaſed: 
with an audience thus prejudiced, reſolved to-gratify them at the expence, of truth and 
decency ; his attacks were more violent, his calumnies more groſs, and his language 
more pointed than before: his fpeech was calculated to earch er of the mob ; and it, 


« 


The duke of "= SEU now eachplits; Wader of "th n ny his. cs 1 


the royal family in a ſtate of captivity. Every thing: was to be apprehended from a 
prince who, with a mind ambitious, cruel and perfidious, had diſ played a total contempt 


of all laws human and divine. The commiſſion of one other crime would have crowned. 


- "a aſpiring es and, in the accommodating doctrines he had adopted, he could have 


found! 


— 
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found no diſſiculty in juſtifying an, rde to which his. intereſt need: him, bome ret. 
ane e fr „ Way 7 5 


Tbe e queen fled. with. en ie to b Melun, W 2 her the 3 and the; | 
reſt of her children; and ſhe was ſpeedily followed by. the, king: of Sicily, and the dukes: 
of Berry and. Brittany This laſt prince had lately repaired to Faris, on . the queen's i in - 
vitation, who was alarmed at the approach | of the duke of Burgundy.. He, was tlic 
more willing to embrace the queen's party, as the duke of Burgundy. had formed an al- 
Hance with the houſe of Penthievre, by marrying- his daughter Jane to the eldeſt ſon of- 
chat family, who, he pretended; was. the true heir. to. the duchy of Brittany. Margaret 
de Cliſſon, cqunteſs of Penthievre, an ambitious. princeſs, was hence induced to renew, 
the ancient pretenſions of the houſe of Blois, againſt that of Montfort. Thie diſſen- 
tions which enſued between theſe rival families proved, in the ſequel, advantageous ta- 
France, which it, probably, preſerved from total deſtruction, in thoſe. unhappy times. 
when the ambition of the great, and 885 fury of the e ſcemed. to threaten the ex- 


nene FCC ee ee AD - 
e Sing: den by: how, wha family, 1 was loft totally to Rp mercy 55 the: 
Sid of Burgundy, who extorted, from the feeble monarch,. an approbati on of his con- 
duct. But it was requiſite, for the duke's purpoſe, that this approbation ſhould be made 
public; and, though it could not be done without committing a moſt daring outrage 
on, nature, religion, humanity, and the laws, yet ſuch an obſtacle was inſufficient to 
deter him from the accompliſhment « of his wiſh ;—a more glaring inſtance of inſolener 
on the one ſide, and of weakneſs on the other, the page of hiſtory, « cannot preſent. | The 
king, in a deed which is ſtill extant *, was made. to. expreſs himſelf f in theſe terms: 
4 Whereas the duke. of Burgundy, having been fully informed that our hrather bad 
. ue ge nd. Was daily 2 Rec our life ; ; contriving. to expel us and our 


85 ay and Ring in which he.! is ; bound. to us, ſend our ſaid brother out of this world; 
and whereas, he has beſought us, if, from the reports af his, « enemies, or” 'otherwiſe,. 
6s. we e have conceived any diſpleaſure againſt him, on account of the, ſaid accident which. 
* happened to our ſaid brother, to diſmiſs ſuch diſpleaſure from our minds, in conſidera- 
tion of the motives hy Which he was. actuated. Be it known, therefore, chat, in cor 
10 ſideration of the fervent. and loyal love, and, of, the 300d Affection Which gur fait. 
couſin has ſhewn, and ſtill ſhews to our ſaid family, we have diſmiſſed; and do forty 


hs AY our ors, all er which, eren the reports of his enemies, or otherwiſe,. © 
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« we may have conceived againſt him, on account of che things above-mentioned ; and 
« jt is our intention to take and keep our ſaid couſin of Burgundy into our ſingular love!? 
When the wretched monarch ſigned this deed, he had ftill ſufficient preſenee of mind 
ro tell the duke, that it might, probably, not preſerve him from the reſentment of the 

parties concerned: to which the duke replied, Phat, fo long as he poſſeſſed the good 
graces of his majeſty, he ſhould fear no one. Alt is the laſt reſouree of great criminals to 
conceal, beneath an appeardties of med ho prongs , roo aq ere neck 


agitate their minds. als mw” 8 


4 - 7 7 + 4, * Cs 5 
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"The duke, arbiter of the Magen, w whieh Re „rend in the e King” $ name, beige the 
revenues, in imitation of his predeeeſſors, and made no better uſe of them. The taxes 
were all continued under the ſpecious pretext of defraying the expences of the ſtate, and of 
diſcharging the king's debts, Which Were never ſo ill- paid. The offieers of the houſhold 
continued to take corn, wine, and other neceſſaries for the kiog's uſe, on oredit; and the 
veuders were never ſuffered to claum their debts. Vet the erdonnarice of Charles the 
Wiſe, which was paſſed. for the expreſs purpoſe of aboliſhing-all ſuch oppreſſi ve abuſes, 
was renewed, and publiſhed by ſound. of trumpet; no intention, however, ſubſiſted 
of putting it in execution. Theſe" prockiinations, repeated from time to time, ſerved to 
appeaſe. the murmurs of the people, and to throw l the Blame on the preceding miniſ- 


| try. The duke of Burgundy thus endeavourad to diſcredit” the adminiſtration of the 


queen and the duke of Orleans, by antouncing a reform nch it was not ilitended 
Thould take place; and when” the oppoſite faction prevalled, they had recourſe to 2 
fimilar artifice. The people, Alternately ap wy eſther * __ n 
their error, and:detefted them both. mY FP 
2 eder b 

"The duke Sten took an N Steen ee e Nick Tig- 
nonville, provoſt of Paris, had with the univerſity, 'ta.depaſe that magiſtrate; who had 
taken an active part in the diſoovery of the aſſaffins of the duke of Orfcatu. . eee 


n ver bellowod.on Peter des Effires, 1 15 
14 3 1 : 


: Thequeen, i in the x mean dieser Bstoltülzndlag the bee bes ede in th the 
king's name, continued to ſtrengthen the fortifications of Mel un; while the ducheſs of 
Orleans allembled t the friends of her. houſe at * The Jule of Brietany,” lo had: 


„ 1 


chinations of the counteſs of Peathiovre,; ; Amd, heh ot eeanquility to his domi- 
nion, A formidable . alſtatice's, 7 l 5 _ 
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The duke of Burgundy, though maſter of the capital, had not troops ſufficient to op- 
poſe the confederacy that was forming againſt him. His brother-in-law, John of Ba- 
varia, biſhop of Liege, having been juſt depoſed: by his ſubjects; and the city of Maef- ' 
tricht, whither he had retired, being actually inveſted by the new biſhop, the duke fad 
an honourable pretext for leaving Paris. The queen's army daily encreaſed; the troops 
from Brittany were advancing, by rapid marehes, to join her; and theſe forces, united to 
' thoſe which the ducheſs of Orleans and her ſons were raiſing, might ſuffice to render his- 
Ktuation highly dangerous. Reſolved on retreating, he exhorted the Pariſians to perſiſt 
in their attachment ; and aſſured them that he would ſpeedily return, erowned "ww 
winden and in a ſituation to give law to his enemies. | 


The duke FO organ nad no ſooner left the! capital, than preparations were a | 
for the return of the queen and her children. The ſpeedy arrival of the ducheſs of 
Orleans was al ſo announced, who had determined to apply to the king, to bring the 
murderer of her huſband: to juſtice. Tſabella, accompanied by the princes, made her 
entry into the capital, under an eſcort of three thouſand men at arms, moſt of which 
were the troops of the duke of Brittany. The Pariſians murmured becauſe they. march-- 
ed through the ftreets in order of battle, with colours flying; a privilege which none 
but their monarchs had ever afſumed. But ſurely the queen was entitled—in- point of 
rank andauthority—to fimilar marks of reſpect; and had ſhe been accompanied by the 
rebel Burgundians, no murmurs would have, probably, been heard; the diſcontent of: 
the Pariſians did not proceed from a patriotic jealouſy, but from a ſpirit of faction Enra- 
ged at the duke of Brittany, they laid a plan for attacking him in the night, but their per- 
fidy was detected, and that prince had time to aſſemble his troops, before the chains were 
placed acroſs the ſtreets. The provoſt of the merchants was then ſent by the citizens to 

make excuſes for their conduct, which the duke thought it prudent to accept; he was 
careful, however, to adopt ſuch precautions as were neceſſary to prevent any future 
furprize. The queen, on her arrival, had cauſed the keys of the city to be delivered to · 
her, but contented with intimidating the inhabitants, and compelling them te to treat her: | 
with ii pd the made the Troupe e the 17 70 7 difcipline..” Om. 8 
Tue next * 1 arrived the dueheſs- of Orleans, in a ba drawn 5 four 
horſes, decorated with black trappings. She was accompanied by the young dowager 
of England; wife to Charles of Orleans, her eldeſt ſon; and a long file of black Wag- 
Zons, containing the ladies of her retinue, cloſed the diſmal proceſſion. The gloomy 
appearance of this mournfal train; the downeaſt looks, and flowing. tears of the princeſſes; 
the dead filence, and- the viſible confternation, which- preyailed. around them, all 
tended to exeite the compaſſion of the Pariſians; but their hearts wefe ſo hardened: 
by faction, that the tranſitory impreſſion proved inadequate to prevent the preva- 
lenee of the Burgundian party. The princes of Orleans repaired to Paris a few days- 
after their Oy, and their preſence revived, for a few moments, plas general pity. 
| "RE 
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The abſence of tlie duke of ' Burgundy left: the queen: at liberty to: re-aflume the 
ſupreme power but in order to render her authority more ſolid and durable, her. council 
deemed it prudentto-procure the confirmation of it by a general aſſembly **. A meeting 
of that deſcription, was, accordingly, convened at the Louvre, where the parliament. were 
invited to attend. The. queen and the. dauphin preſided; and they were aſſiſted by the 
dukes of Berry, Brittany and Bourbon; the counts. of Mortaing,. Alengon, Clermont, 
Saint-Paul, Dammartin, and Tancarville; the dacheſs.of Guienne, (wife to the dau- 
'phin, who ſtill preſerved. the title of duke of Guienne); the counteſs of Charolois ; the 
.conſtable; the chancellor; the grand maitre-d'h6te!, Montagu; all the prelates and 
magiſtrates ; the provoſt of the merchants; and one hundred of the moſt reſpectable citi- 
zens of Paris. The king's advocate, John Juvenal des Urſins, informed the aſſembly, 


 -that the ſouereign power, and the abſolute: government of the realm, were granted and com- 


mitted to the queen, and to my lord 7 * during. the r Cs abſence. or illneſs. 


The firſt att of ſorereignty 3 by the queen and ke "a was <3 convention 
of a. bed of juſtice, conſiſting of the ſame perſons as had compoſed the general aſſembly, 
to hear the juſtification of the memory of the duke of Orleans. The widow of the 
deceaſed duke attended with her ſon, the chancellor of Orleans, and their counſel. The 
-abbot of Cheſy made a long ſpeecti;.in. which. he refuted all the calumnious accuſations 
of John Petit; he was followed. by. Peter Coufinet, an advocate, who demanded that 
the duke of Burgundy ſhould: aſk: pardon of the:ducheſs of Orleans and her children, 
in the preſence of the king, the princes, the council, and the people, on his knees, and 
mob his head bare; that this ſatisfaction ſhould' be repeated at the Louvre, in the 

rt-yard of the palace, at the Hotel de, St, Paul, and'on the ſpot where. the. murder 
was nee that it ſhould. be publiſhed throughout the kingdom by ſound of trum- 
pet; that the different palaces. of the duke, in the metropoks, ſhould be levelled with. 
the ground, and croſſes raiſed on the ſite, with. explanatory inſcriptions ; - that: the duke 
ſhould found two collegiate churches, and' two chapels, one at Rome, and the other at 
Jeruſalem; that, he ſhould pay a fine of one million of gold ; and; that he ſhould be 
baniſhed beyond ſea for twenty years at leaſt, and be prohibited from ever approaching 
within a hundred leagues of the reſidence of the queen, or of the princes: of Orleans. 
The dauphin, who repreſented the king, ordered the chancellor. to aſſure the ducheſs, 
that ſhe might rely on having all the juſtice done her which ſhe was entitled to expect. 
The aſſembly was then diſſolved, and, a few days after, the young duke of Orleans 
was admitted to do homage for his duchy, as well as for ſuch other of his eſtates as lay 
within the king's domain; excepting the counties of Dreux and Angouleme, and tlie 
lordſhips of Chatillon-upon-Marne, Montargis, Courtenay, Crecy en Brie, and Cha- 
e which, A! prac had been 11 to tlie late duke in augmentation 
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of: his appanage, were now. re- annexed to the crown **, The: preſent: ſtate: of their: 
affairs was ſuch as not to permit the princes: of the houſes of Orleans to proteſt againſt - 
the diminution of their territories. After. the ceremony, the duke returned to Blois, 

leaving nigh EE. Paris, to preſs the condemnation. of the ny ut a 


The court was loth to 865 to e axaind}” a. „ prince, who ſtill, 5 
though abſent, preſerved his influence in the. capital, by the number of his partiſans, : 
and whoſe emiſſaries: even penetrated into the council; his wealth, and the extent and 
ſituation of his dominions, particularly in Flanders, gave riſe to apprehenſions that he 
might join the enemies of the ſtate, with whom, it was known, he maintained a ſecret 
intelligence. The truce between: France and England, though yearly rene wed, was » 
ill- obſerved, and nothing but a favourable opportunity appeared to be wanting. for an. 
open violation of it. It was evidently the intereſt of thoſe in power to avoid a rup- 
ture, which would infallibly be imputed to them. Theſe conſiderations; however, im- 
portant as they were, yielded to the ſolicitations of the ducheſa os; an, and to the | 
reſentment of the queens...” r PAS, e oi e 


Thie court and council were, fest more eafly ab to perle the aſſaffin of the 
duke of Orleans with vigour, from the intelligence they received, at this period, that 
the people of Liege were advancing againſt him with forces ſo greatly. ſuperior to his 
on, that it was thought they muſt inevitably cruſh him. The queen, under theſe - 
circumſtances, conceived ; herſelf at liberty to give full Spe to her reſentment; Guis 
chard Dauphin, and Tignonville were. ſent to the duke of Burgundy's army, to inform 
that prince that the king reſerved. to himſelf the accommodation of the diſpute which 
ſubſiſted between tlie people of Liege and tlieir biſhop; - and to give him notice of the 
proceedings commenced againſt himſelf. / The duke replied, that in aſfiſting John of 
Bavaria, his brother-in- law, who, by his birth, and as prince of Liege, was independent 
of the French monarch, he did but diſcharge the duties of a kinſman and ally; that 
with regard to the ſuit inſtituted againſt him, i in his abſence, he would not fail, as ſoon 
as he ſhould have completed his een enterprize, to Wa to Paris, x and Juſtify h his 
conduct to the king. 5 : 


The -princes of the blood and the members of the council held” ſeveral conſultations' 
on the form of the judgment to be pronounced againſt the duke of Burgundy . The 
conſtitutional laws of the kingdom required that he ſhould be tried by the court of 
peers; but whether the time was too ſhort to admit of convening them, and of obſerv- 
ing the neceſſiry delays, or whether the queen was afraid that they would not pro- 
nounce a ſentence favourable to her wiſhes, it is certain that the different meetings on 


21 Treſor des Chartres, Ducs d' Orleans Layette 178. Regiſt. des Anciennes Ordonnances, fol. 208. 22 Rymer's-. ; 
Federa. 23 Monſtrelet. Juvenal. Chron. de France. Chron. MS. 74 Idem. Ibid... Tréſor. des Chartres. c 
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the ſubje& only produced a reſolution'to compel the duke of Burgundy, by force of 
arms, to return to his duty, without deciding on — kind of — which it 
would be proper to inflict on him. =] | | 


All the princes, 2 at this Se; appeared united againſt the illuſtrious aſſaſſin; and had each 


of them followed the example of the duke of Brittany, and exerted himſelf as far as he was 


able, there can be no doubt but that their troops, joined to thoſe which the queen and the 
dauphin were able to muſter, would have ſufficed to enforce a proper reſpect to the 
dignity of the throne, and the authority of the laws. But inſtead of thoſe unani- 


mous exertions of vigour which the preſent conjuncture required againſt a common 


enemy, their whole conduct dilplayed a timid eee vain 5 and im- 
potent ene 


While the court were thus at a loſs how to yy intelligence was mopived that the 
duke of Burgundy had obtained a complete victory over the people of Liege, in the 
plains of Tongres. Thirty thouſand of the Liegois were left dead on the field, and 


John of Bavaria, being re-eſtabliſhed in his principality, conducted himſelf—ſays Le 


Gendre — more like a tiger than a paſtor, for he cauſed upwards of three thouſand of 
his flock, among whom were many women, children and eccleſiaſtics, to be either 


racked, hanged, or drowned. This unexpected event threw the court into a conſterna- 


tion; thoſe who had appeared moſt enraged at the duke of Burgundy now began to re- 

pent; their fancy repreſented him to their fight entering the gates of Paris in triumph, 
amidſt the acclamations of the people, who were ready to ſecond his ſchemes of ambi- 
tion, and to favour his projects of revenge. The Pariſians, who idolized that prince, 
took no pains to cenceal their ſentiments; and any one would have imagined that the 


victory of Tongres had been atchieved by themſelves: they held ſecret afſemblies, and 


indiſcreet murmurs—the ſiniſter preſages of an approaching revolt—were already dif- 
fuſed through the city. It was no eaſy matter to contain, for any length of time, an 

inconſiderate and miſguided populace, within the bounds of obedience and reſpect. The 
queen and her council had ſuffered the only opportunity of regaining their affections, 
by the abolition of the impoſts, to eſcape ; and the means which ſhe now took of provid- 
ing for her own ſafety, by the introduction of troops into the town, though neceſſary, 


ůnſtead of intimidating the Pariſians, only ſerved to encreaſe their enmity and rage. A 


report was induſtriouſly propagated, by her enemies, that ſhe meant to take from them 
the chains which they were accuſtomed in times of danger to place acroſs the ſtreets, 


and which the duke of Burgundy had recently reſtored to them. Iſabella contradicted 


the  afſertion in the moſt poſitive terms; but the ears of the populace are generally 
more open to calumny than juſtification. Treaſonable hand- bills, and inſolent libels— 


#5 Chron, de Flandre, Monſtrelet. Juvenal des Urſins. 26 Hiſtoire de France en fol. tom. ii. p. 321. 
the 
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the arms of cowards and traitors, inſpired by the love of novelty and the hatred-of- 
arder—were circulated through the. city, and thrown into the palaces of the princes, 
and the houſes. of the members of the council. Peter Gentian, the provoſt of the 
merchants, was. threatened to be maſſacred by the Ow for his attachment to. the. 
houſe. of Oxleans. 5 


But though the ungovernable rage of a factlous mob was alone ſufficient- to infpice- 
the queen and princes with dread, they had a ſtill mare dangerous enemy to encounter. 
In vain had orders the moſt poſitive been repeatedly ſent to- th: duke of Burgundy, ts: 
prohibit him from approaching the. metropolis, unleſs. he came attended only by. his. 
uſual retinue ; in vain, too, were injunctions iſſued to all the towns on his road te ſhut. 
their gates againſt him; they, were alike diſregarded; the duke no longer owned any. 
authority ſuperior to his own: ſupported by a numerous army, fluſhed with victory, 
and by the wiſhes of the Pariſians, he reſolved to. obey the dictates of ambition. The- 
court, convinced he would deſpiſe the threats they were unable to execute, reſolved ta 
fave themſelves, by. a precipitate flight, from the neceſſity of ſubmitting to the domina - 
tion of a victorious rebel; 


The queen. had prudently reſolved to take her huſband with her; for although, from. 
the unhappy ſtate of his mind, he. was reduced to a mere phantom, yet he was ſtill 
king; and that title ſufficed to juſtify the proceedings of a party, who aQted under his. 
name. Iſabella exerted her utmoſt addreſs to conceal her intentions from the Parifians ;. 
and while ſhe amuſed them with exhortations.and- promiſes, the had the king conveyed 
on board a covered boat, where ſhe ſpeedily joined him, with the dauphin and the reſt; 
of the royal. family. The duke of Brittany eſcorted the royal fugitives with fifteen: 
hundred men at arms, a body ſufficiently numerous. to keep the populace. in awe ;. and: 
they arrived ſafe at Gien, a town upon the Loire above Orleans. 


The duke of Burgundy, in the mean time, advanced, by rapid marches, towards the- 
capital, though the king's evaſion had diſconcerted his. projects, and made him uncer- 
tain how to proceed. ꝰ . Though ſure of the attachment of the Pariſians, he was. fill; 
apprehenſi ve and not without reaſon that their ſovereign's abſence, by giving to his 
conduct an air of revolt, might at length cool their affection: when regarded as a rehel, 
ke was not even ſure that his own vaſſals would preſerve their fidelity. The count of: 
_ Haynaut, his brother-in-law, Who accompanied him, a prince eſteemed for his modera- 
tion and-probity, adviſed him to open a _negociation, and offered to go to Tours, where 
the king then was, and maka the firſt overtures himſelf. He accordingly repaired this. 


. Monſtrelet, Chron, de Flandres. Juvenal des Urſins. Le Laboureur. 
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ther, while the duke purſued his road to the metropolis, where he was received by the 
populace as a tutelary deity : the ſtreets reſounded with acclamations of j Joy, while all 
ſenſible men deeply deplored the preſent diforders, and the future calamities with which 
their country was threatened. The time was not yet come, when Paris was deſtined to 
feel, in common with the reſt of the kingdom, the fatal effects of the diviſions which 
prevailed between the rival houſes of Orleans and Burgundy. The troops that were 
quartered in that city till obſerved ſome degree of diſcipline ; but the open country, 
over-run by a licentious ſoldiery, from the frontiers of Flanders to the banks of the Loire, 
already experienced the complicated horrors of ee pillage, and murder —the inva- 
riable concomitants of eivil diſcord. * 


The ible asse an interval of reaſon, when the count of Haynaut arrived at 
Tours: a deſign had long been entertained of uniting the ſecond ſon of Charles to a 
daughter of this prince, and the marriage had only been delayed on account of the 
tender years of the parties. The propoſals which the count now made, in the name of 
the duke of Burgundy, were favourably received; and Lewis of Bayaria, brother to the 
queen, and Montagu, were ordered to accompany him to Paris, to ſettle with the duke 
gs e f Fes al the Wy the particulars of which had been reel on at Tours. 


| The death of the Schfs-dowager of Ovicans) at this period, tended hls to ſa- 
eilitate the concluſion of the treaty. Valentina terminated, at Blois, a life whoſe lat- 
ter end had been empoiſoned by exceſs of grief, and an impotent deſire of revenge. A 
ſhort time before ſhe reſigned her breath, ſhe ſent for her children, whom ſhe embraced 
with all the warmth of maternal affection; and caſting her eyes on John, the natural 
ſon of her late huſband, afterward ſo celebrated under the title of count of Dunois**, ſhe 
told him that of all the duke's children, there was not any one ſo well calculated to 
revenge the death of his father as himſelf. The young princes of Orleans, the eldeſt of 
whom had ſcarcely completed his fifteenth year, experienced the ill effects of their mo- 
Pres n . in the eee of is zeal and number of their Rs. 


— Funk 


* te wires of Paris had ſent e to the king, to invite him to return to the 
mettopolis. Charles received them with kindneſs, accepted the invitation they brought, 


28 This nobleman was the illegitimate offspring of an adulterous commerce between the duke of Orleans and 
Mariette d'Enghien, wife to Aubert de Cany. In thoſe private collections, in which the foibles and vices of the 
great are detailed with malignant preciſion, may be found an account of this lady's intrigue with the king's brother. 
The duke, abuſing the privilege of his rank, expoſed the faithleſs dame to the fight of her huſband, in a ſituation 
over which the modeſty of hiſtory compels us to throw a veil. The only precaution he took was to conceal her 
face. Villaret, t. xix. p. 357. An inſtance of greater depravity the annals of om cannot produce 
ff 0 the Wt Hos Langer: 7 7 
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and ſent word to the Pariſians that he would ſpeedily relieve them from the deſtructive 
incurſions of the troops who infeſted the environs of Paris, and ravaged the neigh- 
bouring provinces. In fact, one of the firſt conditions of the accommodation con- 
cluded at Tours, impoſed on the duke of Burgundy the neceſſity of withdrawing his 
| forces, and of retiring to his-Flemiſh dominions, till the final conſummation of the 
treaty, which was poſtponed till the month of March in the enſuing year. It was 
agreed, by this treaty, that the duke ſhould aſk pardon of the king, and of the princes 
of Orleans; and that, in order to confirm the reconciliation, the count of Vertus, the 
youngeſt of thoſe princes, ſhould marry a daughter of the duke of Burgundy's, with 
a dower of one hundred and oy thouſand livres, beſides an annual income of * 


thouſand. 


A. D. 1409.] The vain ceremony of aſking pardon for the murder committed, in 
terms rather indicative of ſatisfaction than expreſſive of remorſe, took place at Chartres, 
in the preſence of the king and queen, and of the whole court; to the praiſe of the 
young princes of Orleans he it ſpoken, that their juſt indignation againſt the aſſaſſin of 
their father roſe ſuperior to all motives of policy, and made them ſhrink with horror 
from a reconciliation which, at laſt, they were only induced to accept, in obedience to 
the king's commands. When the ceremony was over, the duke of Burgundy repaired 
to Paris, whither he was ſoon followed by the king. The people, eager to enjoy the 
preſence of their ſovereign, ran in crowds to meet him: Monſtrelet tells us that up- 
wards of two hundred thouſand perſons ifſued from the gates of Paris, on this occaſion. 
His return was celebrated by extraordinary rejoicings; the Parifians flattered themſelyes 
that the reſtoration of tranquillity would, at length, procure them the long- expected 
abolition of the taxes, 'which the duke of Burgundy had given them reaſon to expect. 
But it never was the intention of thoſe, who were now contending for power, to deprive. 
themſelves of one of the molt material objects of their ambition. | 


Soon after the king's return, the queen went to Matos, and took the dauphin with 
her, who had juſt entered into his fourteenth year. | By. a miſtaken policy, ſhe appeared 
but ſeldom at court, while the king was in poſſeſſion of his reaſon; by which means 
the duke of Burgundy was left at liberty to extend his influence and enlarge his power. 
He was too ambitious to ſuffer ſuch an opportunity to eſcape, and, by a ſucceſsful ex- 
ertion of his talents for intrigue, he contrived to recover the confidence of his uncle the 
duke of Berry, a weak and inconſtant prince; who was fond of repoſe; and to ſecure the 
favour of the Kings of Sicily and Navarre. The duke of Bourbon was the only prince 
who aſſerted a noble independence of mind, and rectitude of conduct, correſpondent to 
the dignity of his ſtation; his virtue led him to reject all offers of friendſhip, and forced 
him to conſider the murderer of the duke of Orleans as the enemy of his country. 
Tins ſentiments, which he took no pains to 8 might . proved prejudicial | 

32 8 : te 
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te any one, but himſelf; but his fafety conſiſted in the conſideration he en joyed, more 
from his perſonal merit than from the fottuitous advantages of rank and birth, The. 
duke of Burgundy, ſecretly diſcontented, ſought to gratify his hatred, but he was care- 
ful, notwithſtanding, to pay thoſe external attentions. which it would have been dan- 
gerous to refuſe to a prince who was equally an object of eſteem to his equals, and of 
reſpect to the nts £ 


The ill ſucceſs of an enterprize, which appears to ner been hazarded e a view to, 
found the diſpoſition of the people, on this ſubject, impreſſed; with ſtill greater force, 
on the mind of the duke of Burgundy, the neceſſity of placing a reſtraint on his con- 
duct to that virtuous prince. Ame, lord of Viry, a captain in the ſervice of the duke 
of Burgundy, having retired to his. eftate, on the borders of the Beaujolois, had the in- 
ſolence to ſend. a challenge to the duke of Bourbon, and to ravage his domains. The. 
duke immediately aſſembled a body of troops, and, accompanied by the counts. of la 
Marche and Vendome, the conſtable, and Montagu, haſtened to repreſs the incurſions of 
this licentious marauder. The preparations. he made were eviden:ly more than ſuffi- 
cient for this purpoſe, had he not expected that Amẽ would be ſupported. The lord 
of Viry, who had probably flattered: himſelf with the ſame idea, did not ſtay to be 
overtaken. by. the ſtorm which. threatened, him, but as ſoon as the troops approached. 
fled for refuge to the dominions of the count of Savoy, who immediately ſurrendered. 
kim to the duke, exacting only a. promiſe that no corporal puniſhment ſhould be in- 


flicted on him. He was impriſoned for a ſhort time, and then releaſed. The duke of 


Burgundy did not appear to have any concern in this affair, though it was the general. 
opinion that it was undertaken at his inftigation and requeſt. Fhe miniſter, Montagu, 

taking a part in this expedition, encreaſed the rage of the duke of Burgundy. againſt. 
Him, which had been before excited by his ſteady attachment to the queen, and.the con- 
cern he had in the evaſion. of the king and dauphin. The duke, therefore, bent on his, 
deſtruction, took advantage of the diſorders that prevailed in the finances, of which, 
Montagu was ſuperintendant, to have him ſeized and thrown into priſon. His immenſe 
riches.were conſidered as certain. proofs. of his malverſation in office; and venal com- 
miſoners, appointed by the duke of Burgundy, condemned him to die, after extorting,. 
by the means of torture, a confeſfion of ſuch crimes as they wiſhed to. eſtabliſſi againſt 
him: he accordingly ſuffered decapitation ;. and the duke of Burgundy is ſaid to have 
enjoyed the barbargus ſatisfaction of * his eyes with the laſt Aruggles of his per- 
N ſecuted n. | 


: Des Eſſarts, provoſt of Paris, had been 3 of the commiſſioners . appointed to 
| try Montagu ; thinking, by this inſtance of baſe. condeſcenſian, to ſecure the favour of 
the duke of Burgundy,. who inwardly deſpiſed him, and confidered him only as the vile 


inſtrument of his vengeance, deſtined, in his turn, to. become the victim of intereſt or 
| caprice 
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eaprice. That prince; indeed, did not even take the: trouble o Ailguiüng his nn : 
1 Provoſ of. Paris''—fſaid he, one day to Des Eſſarts “ John : Montagu . was to- and- 
«twenty years in leſing his head, W believe me, three Inn will ſuffice ta bring you to the 


«6h; ſcaffold. 2 88 


The ſpoils of Montagu were divided among > the creatures of the duke; Juligny was 
een grand- maſter of the king's houſhold, and Des Eſſarts ſucceeded him in the 
office of ſuperintendant of the finances; a dangerous poſt in times of trouble, and one 
which the tragical end of his predeceſſor ſhould have deterred him from accepting. 
His principal eſtates were given to the dauphin, on condition that they ſhould re- 
vert to the crown. His moveable effects and town- reſidence were aſſigned to Wil- 
liam of Bavaria, count of Haynaut*® ; and the lordſhip of Marcouſſy was conferred: 
on Lewis of Bavaria, brother to the queen. Ifabella {till continued at Melun; the princes: 
had repeatedly. urged her to return, in order to join, them in correcting the abuſes in 
the government; at length, tired with their ſolicitations, ſhe told them they N 

begin without her. The duke of Burgundy. was highly pleaſed with this anſwer, as he 
only wanted to be authorized to purſue his projects, e appearing openly to ack i in 
e of the . 


The king was in a ſtate of inſanity. at the time = fie $ exceution; on his reco- 
very the news of his miniſter's death both grieved and aſtoniſhed him, but he was eaſily- 
perſuaded that the good of the ſtate had rendered ſuch a ſacrifice neceſſary. Montagu's: 
diſgrace was followed by a ſtrit inveſtigation into the other departments of the finan- 
ces, when many of the officers were thrown. into-priſen, and exorbitant ſumns-cxtortedi 
as the price of their releaſe; no part of which was appropriated to the uſe of the king. 
The next objects of the duke of Burgundy's vengeance, were thoſe who had taken ad- 
vantage of the king's eaſy diſpoſition, to obtain grants of money and land: on the re- 
giſters of the chamber of accompts at Paris, theſe grants are ſpeciſied and oppoſite to- 
them, is written“ He bas bad too much, let him mate reſtitution.” Theſe inveſtiga- 
tions, or rather perſecutions, were carried on with the utmoſt rigour, (under the di- 
rection of the counts. of la Marche, Vendome and St. Paul, and the provoſt des Eſſarts). 
particularly againſt ſuch as were ſuſpected of being attached to the houſe of Orleans. 
All the officers. of the chamber of accompts were ſuſpended; The duke of Burgundy, 
anxious to court the favour of the Pariſians, depoſed. the treaſurers of France, and ap- 
pointed ſome of the principal citizens to perform the duties. of their offices. All the: 
franchiſes and immunities-which had been taken from the city, during the former com- 
motions, were now: reſtored. It was ſettled, that, in future, the: provoſt: of the mer. 
ebants, and all the municipal officers, ſhould: be elected by a plurality of ſuffrages, ac-- 
eording to ancient cuſtom. The inhabitants were alſo allowed the: privilege of bearing 
aums, not only for the. king's ſervice, but for the defence · of the. city; and the power of. 


, | | pollefling: 
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| poſſeſſing noble fiefs was confirmed to the citizens of Paris. The Pariſians ſent the pro- 


voſt of the merchants and the aldermen to the king, with aſſurances of gratitude and 
fidelity, accompanied by a promiſe never to take u. arms, but in obedience to the orders 


of their ſovereigu. 


70 A this time, the Genoeſe revolted, and renounced their allegiance to the French 
crown; mareſchal Boucicaut, the governor, was therefore compelled to return to France 
with his troops; as was the duke of Anjou, titular king of Sicily, after an unſueceſsful 


attempt to recover the dominions bequeathed him by his father. 


The dake of Burgundy, ever attentive to the promotion of the projects he had in 
view, ſpared no pains to gain the confidence of the queen 39. He affected to withhold 
his approbation from all meafures of conſequence which were propoſed in the council, 
until he had previouſly made her acquainted with their deliberations; and it was, 
principally, through his means that a marriage was now concluded between her bro- 
ther, Lewis of Bavaria, and a myo of the 1 of TS US 105g were 


celebrated at Melun. 

The king, anxious to profit by an itervial of health, much 3 than 5 uſually 
enjoyed, in order to ſettle the government, held a bed of juſtice, at which the queen, 
the dauphin, and all the princes of the blood were preſent, except the young duke of 
Orleans and his brother. The count of Tancarville addreſſed the aſſembly, by the king's 
command, and recalled to their minds every circumftance which had occurred ſince the 
aſſaſſination of Richard the Second; the frequent violations of the ſubſiſting truce, com- 
mitted by the Engliſh, as well againſt France, as againſt her allies, in Scotland and 
Wales; he repreſented the neceflity and the juſtice of retaliation; and concluded his 
ſpeech by obſerving, that the king had convened the aſſembly for the purpoſe of con- 


fultation on the meaſures neceſſary to be purſued, in revenging ſuch a repetition of 


inſults, which were equally injurious to the dignity of the throne, and'the honour of 
the nation. Such a propoſal, at fuch a period, might excite reaſonable apprehenſions 
that the King's interval of reaſon was only imaginary. © To involve the kingdom in 


à foreign war, at a time when the treaſury was exhauſted, when the people were 


oppreſſed with onerous taxes, and the embers of civil diſcord on the point of burſting 
into a Rams; was 1 an act that bore the ſtrongeſt e of N 


As ſoon as Tarwarvilie ſat FEI the duke of Barry FRE ad renounced, for himſelf 
and the other princes of the blood, all profit or emolument whatever, as miniſters and 


5 members of the council. The count of Tancarville then declared that the king re- 


: 32 dſonltrelet. | N de France. Juvenal des Urins. 7 Ibid. Treſor des Char. Du Tiller. 
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voked all penſions and ſalaries whatever, and to whomſoever granted. But theſe re- 
trenchments proved of no real advantage to the king ; they only became a ſource of 
patronage to the princes who, being entruſted with the reins of government, ſought 
to arrogate to themſelves the diſtribution of favours. The laſt meafure adopted by the 
aſſembly was a reſolution that, during the king's illneſs, the adminiſtration of the 
kingdom ſhould be veſted in the queen, and dauphin. The king, at the ſame time, put 
his ſon in poſſeſſion of the revenues of Dauphine and the duchy of Guienne. 


The dauphin, who had but juſt completed his thirteenth year, had neither experience 
nor talents ſufficient to guide, with honour to himſelf or adyantage to the nation, the 
helm of the ſtate. By appointing a council io aſſiſt him, it was imagined, that a compe- 
tition for that enviable deſtinction would give riſe to jealouſies, cabals, and intrigues; it 
was, therefore, d2termined, that one a the prigecs of the blood ſhould be choſen to 


direct his conduct. 


Fe . natural that the duke af Berry ſhould be ſelefted for this purpoſe ; his 
age, experience, and rank, ſeemed to give him a decided preference over the other prin- 
ces. He flattered himſelf: with the idea that theſe pretenſions would be deemed valid; 
but when the majority of votes in the council appeared to fayour his wiſhes, by a ridi- 
culous affectation of modeſty, he urged his inability to fill the important ſtation they 
wiſhed to allot him, aud adviſed them to chuſe the duke of Burgundy, whoſe eulogy he 
pronounced, though he was neither the object of his regard, nor eſteem. He did not 
expect that the council would take him at his word, and his aſtoniſhment could only 
be equalled by his diſappointment, when he found they accepted his propoſal. In vain 
did he attempt to recall what he had. ſaid; his offer of himſelf was now unanimouſly 
rejected; and he had the mortification to ſee the duke of Burgundy appointed, by the 
king, ſuperintendant of the dauphin's education; and the young prince himſelf, hay- 
ing been previouſly gained over by the duke, who was his father-in-law, expreſſed the 
greateſt ſatisfaction at the choice which the council had made. The queen and the 
partiſans of the houſe of Orleans were the more deeply chagrined at the diſappointment 
produced by.the miſconduct of the duke of Berry, as a fault ſo eſſential could not i 


of reparation. 


A. D. 1410.] The duke of Burgundy, having removed every obſtacle which ſtood 
in his way, no longer thought it neceſſary to keep up thoſe appearances which he had 
hitherto preſerved; and Iſabella, by her abſence from court, gave him an ample ſcope 
for the diſplay of his ambition. He preſided at the council, in the dauphin's name, and 
no meaſure was adopted but by his orders. Every perſon in office, who was ſuſpected 
of diſaffection to his party, had been diſmiſſed; the king's houſhold, as well as the 
dauphin's, was filled with his creatures; he drew immenſe ſums from the treaſury ; 
the revenue of the ſtate was entirely in his power; and the war which had been 

| determined 
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determined on with England, ſupplied him with a plauſive pretext for R the 
public money. 


With a view to keep up this pretext; . the ancient: project of laying ſiege 
to Calais. A ſmall body. of troops were accordingly ſent into-Picardy, but they ſoon 
returned without atchieving any other exploit, than that of plundering the inhabitants. 
and laying waſte the province. The truce between the two crowns: was, ſoon after, 
prolonged, and all 105260 for AE; by that means, removed. 


It was not . duke of Rurgundy could bt enjoy this exceſſtve autho-. 
rity without exciting the jealouſy of the princes who had an equal right with himſelf 
to a participation of the ſovereign power. The duke of Berry perceived his-influence- 
daily diminiſh ; and, though naturally diſpoſed to indolence, he was-ſtill unwilling to. 
renounce his claims to diſtinction. Aſhamed of holding a ſubordinate rank in the go- 
vernment, inceſſantly expoſed to contradiction, and almoſt always. obliged to give up. 
his opinion for the duke of Burgundy was-impatient-of reſtraint—vexation at length 
rouſed his vanity. which now produced the ſame effect as ambition: aſter much cavil- 
- ling, he entered into an explanation with- his nephew, which only ſerved to encreaſe 
his diſcontent ; he therefore retired to his appanage, and his example was followed by 
the duke of Bourbon; though he ſoon after returned to court, for a ſhort time, on ac- 
count of the diſputes which aroſe. in a Brittany between. the rival, houſes of Montfort and: 
Blois. 6 


At the town Sen; on the: fifteenth of April; 1410, the firft of thoſe confederacies 
which, in the-ſequel, proved ſo fatal to the kingdom, was ſigned, by the dukes-of Bour- 
bon, Brittany, and Orleans, and the counts of Alengon, Clermont; and Armagnac. The 
ohject of this-leagye was to reſcue the king and the nation from the hands of the duke 
of Burgundy, wheſe power had encreaſed to a moſt dangerous degree; and it was cer- 
tainly a diſgrace to the kingdom to ſee the murderer of the ſovereign's brother appointed. 
guardian to his ſon, and entruſted with. the care of the ſtate. Each of the confederated: 
prinees was to ſupply his quota of troops towards the ſupport of the common cauſe. 
Their combined forces amounted to. five thouſand men at arms, and fix. thouſand in- 


fantry.. 


To oppoſe the defigns of His enemies, the duke of Burgundy aſſembled an army; enga- 
ged the king of Navarre, and the counts ef la Marche and Vendame, to eſpouſe his cauſe; 
formed an alliance with the king of Sicily, by giving to the eldeſt ſon of that monarch 
Kis daughter, the princeſs Catherine, who, by the treaty. of Chartres, had been promiſed. 
to the count of Vertus; called his brother-in-law, the count of Haynaut, to his aſſiſt- 
ance; and in ſhort, took every precaution which prudence could ſuggeſt, for maintain- 


ing the power he had acquired by treachery and murder. With the view to detach the 
| duke 
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duke of Brittany from the league, he ſettled his diſputes with the houſe of Penthièvre, 
by the concluſion of a treaty adyantageous to Montfort. This conduct had the deſired 
effect. The duke forſook the confederated princes ; though he ſuffered his gallant 
brother, the count of Richemont, to join them. The nobility, anxious to follow 
the fortunes of this youthful prince, who was univerſally beloved, flocked to his ſtand- 
ard in crowds, ſothat he was ſoon enabled to ede the er by the junction 
of ſix thouſand horſe. . | , 

The princes now met at Meun-· le-Chatel to ſettle their plan of operations; ſome wiſhed 
to declare war without farther delay, againſt, the duke of Burgundy, and not to lay 
down their arms till they had effected his expulſion from the kingdom; while others, 
more moderate, propoſed to preſent a remonſtrance to the king, diſplaying the ne- 
ceſſity of bringing the aſſaſſin of his brother to juſtice. This difference of opinion pre- 
vented the adoption of any final reſolution; they only agreed to remain true to each 
other, and to meet again, at the beginning of A in the city of Angers. 55 

At this conference a marriage was orphans de the duke of Orleans who had 
recently buried his wife and Bonne, daughter to the count of Armagnac. Of all 
the princes and nobility whom jealouſy, hatred, or ambition had united in their oppo- 
ſition to the duke of Burgundy, no one evinced greater zeal, than the count. He ſoon 
became the ſoul of the party, and had even the honour—if an honour it can be called— 
to give his name to it. Bernard, count of Armagnac, Fezenzac and Rodez, was, after 
the royal family, the moſt opulent and powerful ſubject in the kingdom of France. 
The extent of his domains (which formed a nurſery, of brave gentlemen, hardy ſol- 
diers, and daring adventurers ;)—the number of his vaſſals; and the ſtrength and ſitua- 
tion of his towns and fortreſſes, rendered him highly formidable; he likewiſe poſſeſſed 
all the advantages which could be derived from the moſt illuſtrious birth. Sprung from 
the blood of Clovis, his family might be traced to the earlieſt period of the monarchy , 
from the princes of the blood to the leaſt diſtinguiſhed of the nobility, every one 1 s 
it an honour to be united to it. Son-in-law to the duke of Berry, father-in-law to the 
duke of Orleans, he poſſeſſed the experience which Was wanting to the latter, and the 
vigour which the former had loſt. His were the valour and vivacity, by which his 
cCountrymen are peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, His ſpirit and courage equalled his ambition. 
Though brought up to the er of arms, the ſtrength and N of his 


22 The counts of Armagnac are deſcended frem the Merovingian race of kings, by Boggis, the ſon of Ae, 
and grandſon of Clotaire the Second. From the counts of Fezenzac, a branch of the ſame family, are deſcended 
the Monteſquious, many of whom are ſtill living. Ses le Curtulaire d' Auch ; Chron de la meme Egliſez preuves Jui fra- 
tives, Colleftion des Conciles d Eſpagne, par le Curd. I Aguire, t. iii. p. 311. Hiſt. du Languedoc. Nititia Faſconie, Hiſt. 
4 Bearn. en du P. Anſelme. Moreri. ita 99 00 Par M. CA t. ui . 30 & 47. 
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mind ſopplied the defect of education, and enabled him, almoſt without an effort, to 
acquire an extraordinary portion of political knowledge. By the poſſefſion of thoſe 
oppoſite qualities which are feldom united in one man, he was able to direct, at the ſame 
time, the meafures of the council, and the manceuvres of the army; and to obtain 
equal diſtinction in the cabinet and the field. Intelligent, active, and brave, he had 
every qualification requiſite to form the head of a party. But his virtũes were, unfor- 
tunately, tarniſhed by his cruelty; in his hatred he was implacable; and in the purſuit 
of revenge he was neither reſtrained by 5 8 8 nor een 


The ſtorm which threatened the duke of Seeber was on the point of burſting on 
his head, when the duke of Berry, who had hitherto preſerved an apparent neutrality, 
_ Taddenly withdrew from court, and repaired to Angers, where all the leaders of the 
Armagnac party had aſſembled v. Never was an inſurrection more prompt, nor more 
general. From the foot of the Pyrenees to the banks of the Scheld, the kingdom was 
in arms in lefs than a month. The troops of the confederated princes haſtened from 
the ſouthern provinces to the borders of the Loire, ravaging the intermediate country, 
for pillage always formed a conſiderable part of their pay. Thouſands of adventurers 
only embraced the profeſſion of arms, to obtain the privilege of committing diſorders 
with impunity. To turn ſoldier, or highwayman, was, generally, the ſame thing. 
The miſery into which an ayaticious and tyrannical government had plunged the king- 
dom, contributed, more than any thing elſe, to the formation of thoſe ſwarms of armed 
banditti, the corrupted dregs of a degraded and cuined nation, who were ready to em- 
face any cauſe which was likely to afford them an opportunity for gratifying their 
cupidity. The vigilance of magiſtrates, the reſtraint of laws, and the dread of puniſh- 
ment, may ſuffice, in times of public tranquillity, to enſure the obedience of an oppreſſed - 
people; but when the feeble barriers which keep them within the bounds of moderation 
are burſt aſunder by any fudden exploſion, they immediately fly to arms; and ſeek, in 
_ the tumult of war, for revenge and compenſation for the injuries they have ſuſtained. 
It is in times of trouble, that the internal vices of a ſtate, and the blunders of an igno- 
rant, and the mal verſations of a corrupt adminiftration, become manifeſt, and frequently 
give riſe to revolutions, accompanied by exertions more than adequate to the evils they 
are meant to corre. The reiterated prohibitions of the king to take up arms without 
his orders proved of little dyail; the only effect they produced was to betray the weak- 
- neſs of the council, and the terrot which 1 ſudden inſurrection excited. 


During the firſt 1 oveakoned by thefe dreadful commotions, the kingdom | 
in general, and the confederated princes in particular, ſuſtained a heavy loſs, by the 
death of the duke of Bourbon. This _ as deſerved the LET of Good, 


A 
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which had been conferred on him by the unanimous voice of the nation; his laſt hours 
correſponded to the whole tenor of his life ; and his death was the death of an honeſt 
and upright man. None of the contemporary princes ſurpaſſed him in valour; none 
of them equalled him in probity, wiſdom, moderation, and generoſity. Indulgent ts 
the faults of others, inflexibly ſevere to his own; the friend of the wretched ; the 
benefactor of humanity ;. few mortals ever poſſeſſed ſuch an aſſemblage of eminent vir- 
tues he was the greateſt and moſt honeſt man of the age! In his mode of life, he 
always diſplayed that ſplendour which was ſuitable to his rank and birth, but his mag- 
nificence was never onerous to the kingdom, nor prejudicial to his creditors. He met 
with the reward that was due to his merit, in the reſpe& and eſteem of all who knew 
him. It was this prince who made the memorable reply, to a. Hate - informer who pre- 
ſented him with a liſt of the faults committed by ſome of his ſubjects . Have you k 

a regiſter of the ſervices they have done me ?” He died at Mount-Lugon, in the 2 
venty- third year of his age; and was buried in the chapel belonging to the priory of 
Sauvigny, which he had founded himſelf. The duke left only one legitimate child, 
who ſucceeded to the title, under the appellation of John the F 1 9nd to natural 
children, Hector and James of Bourbon. 3 


| The death of the duke of e W eto no alteration in the No by the 
_ Confederated princes, as his ſon John eſpouſed the ſame cauſe. Their army daily en- 
_ creaſed in numbers, and they opened the campaign by traverſing, or rather ravaging, 
Anjou, the Orleanois and the Chartrain, whence they extended their depredations to the 
very gates of the capital; while the Burgundians committed the ſame diſorders on the 
oppoſite banks of the Seine. Though immenſe ſums were extorted from the inha- 
bitants of the provinces for the pay of the troops, yet were they ſtill expoſed to the 

brutal inſolence of a licentious ſoldiery. The Parifians, having refuſed to take up arms, 
were ſubjeQed to an onerous impoſt; and the duke of Burgundy, diſpleaſed with their 
conduct, introduced a body of troops into the town, and quartered: them on the citi- 
zens. Morelet de Betencourt, a captain of the Burgundian faction, took poſſeſſion of 
Chartres, by order of the duke; but the inhabitants, ag to expoſe themſelves to 


the event of a Gieges opened their gates to the oppolte party. 


Paris was fon ſurrounded by the Armagnacs, and all the neighbouring villages were 
plundered by the troops. But after a ſhort time, paſſed in mutual depredations, with- 
out obtaining any deciſive advantage, both parties ſeemed equally diſpoſed to peace, 
though their wiſhes for an accommodation proceeded” from different motives. Their 
forces were nearly cqual, and are ſaid to have amounted to two hundred thouſand fight- 
ing men. The Burgundian faction was only kept alive by the ambition of its chief ; 
conſanguinity, alliance, and motives of intereſt procured him a number of partiſans, . 
whoſe ardour At on circumſtances, and not on azeal for the cauſe they had been led 
CD 3 D 4 : to 
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to eſpouſe. Some time before, the duke might have relied on the affection of the Pariſians, 
but his lateſeverity towards them had totally deprived him of that reſource. Some dif. 
agreement between the troops of the duke of Brabant, and thoſe of the count of St. Paul, 

which had nearly been attended with fatal conſequences, convinced him of the difficulty 


he would experience in maintaining harmony between his allies. The caſe was very 


different with the Armagnacs; their leaders were influenced by the more active paſſions 
of jealouſy, hatred, and revenge; united by one common intereſt, they had an evident 
ſuperiority over their adverſaries. Thus enabled to dictate the terms of the treaty, 
which deputies from the duke of Burgundy were commiſſioned to propoſe, they might 


have made them more advantageous to themſelves ; but the approach of winter, and 
the want of proviſions, by eee en to diſmiſs their troops, warned them of the 


danger of delay. 


The conditions of this PINION 1 by the inability to injure, and the mutual de- 
fire of deceiving each other, were theſe that Peter of Navarre, count of Mortaing, 


ſhould, alone, of all the princes of the blood, be permitted to reſide at court; that the 


leaders of either party ſhould immediately retire, compelling their troops to obſerve the 
ſtricteſt diſcipline; that no one of them ſhould return to Paris without the king's ex- 
preſs permiſſion; that the dukes of Berry and Burgundy ſhould never be ſent for ſepa- 
rately; and that all the chiefs ſhould bind themſelves by oath, not to take the field 

in till aſter Eaſter, 1412. It was farther agreed, that the dukes of Berry and Bur- 
gundy ſhould jointly ſuperintend the education of the dauphin, which was to be en- 


* truſted to a certain number of noblemen, appointed by each of thoſe princes ; and, 


laſtly, that the council of ſtate ſhould confiſt of twelve knights, four prelates, and 
four Judges. The duke of Berry had required, as a preliminary condition, that des 
Eſſarts, provoſt of Paris, ſhould be deprived of his office ; which was, accordingly, con- 
ferred on Brunelet de Saint-Clair. The treaty was figned by all the princes, who ſwore 
to obſerve it. The troops were diſmiſſed, and, on their 1 completed: the deſola- 


tion of the e bee N * Any ug.” 


A. D. 1411. ] The people flattered themſelves that the tranquillity thus reſtored 
would be durable: but the proſpect was deluſive. The animoſity which prevailed be- 
tween the contending factions was too fierce to admit of a fincere reconciliation. The 
duke of Orleans, ſtill eager to revenge the death of his father, again applied to the 
council to bring his aſſaſſin to Juſtice. "This application being treated with neglect, he 


declared that he would have recourſe to arms, and would reject all offers of accommo- 


dation, ſo long as the King ſhould continue to be influenced by men, who were attached 
to the duke of Burgundy; among others of this deſcription he mentioned the biſhop of 


Tournay; the Vidame of Amiens; John de Melles; and the lord of Helly; Anthony 


Caron; Anthony des Eſſarts; John de Courcelles, Charles de * Peter de Fon- 
tenay; 
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tenay ; and Maurice de Nully, moſt of whom were ſtrongly ſuſpected of having been 
concerned in the murder of his father. The duke farther complained that the late 
treaty had been violated by the conduct obſerved towards des Effarts, who, immediately 
after his diſmiſſion, had received eee on the 1 e him to n 


ere 
> 


Baske after this declaration the duke flew to arms, and engaged the count of 
Eu, the conſtable d'Albret, and ſome other of the nobility, who had not yet declared 
themſelves, to eſpouſe his cauſe. The duke of Burgundy alſo afſembled his troops, 
and, previous to the commencement of hoſtilities, manifeſtos were iſſued by either party, 
filled with the ſevereſt reproaches, and the moſt bitter invectives. The princes of 
Orleans reproached their rival with the murder of their father ; while the duke of Bur- 
gundy openly exulted in the aſſaſſination of a man whom he repreſented as a falſe, dif- 
loyal, and cruel felon and traitor, who was unworthy to liue; and intimated that his —_— 
as poſſeſſed of the ſame ſentiments, ſhould incur a N puniſhment. 


Tha bende of the Burgundian faction in the metropolis ſuperinduced the proſerip- 
tion of the Armagnacs, and the beſtowal of the government of Paris on the count of 
Saint-Paul. But this laſt expedient proved highly detrimental to the peace of the city. 
The count, who was a zealous partiſan of the duke of Burgundy, with the view of 
rendering his authority independent of the court, had recourſe to means not leſs dan- 
gerous than diſhonourable. From the different claſſes of the people he ſelected thoſe 
who appeared beſt. calculated to ſupport his newly-eſtabliſhed tyranny; and he formed 
them into a company of five hundred men, on which he beſtowed the appellation of the 
royal militia. This corps, compoſed chiefly of butchers, was commanded by the Goix, 
the Saint- Yons, and the Thiberets, the opulent proprietors of the great butchery at 
Paris, who enjoyed great credit and influence among the people of their on trade“. 


34 The care of purchaſing and providing a ſufficient quantity of cattle to ſupply the capital with proviſion, had 

been entruſted to certain families, many of which are ſtill in exiſtence. This eſtabliſhment, which had been pro- 
dably taken from the Romans, ſubſiſted at Paris in the earlieſt times. Public acts, relating te the butcheries, dated at 
the commencement of the third race of kings, refer to other deeds of much greater antiquity. Thoſe families to 
whom the burcheries belonged, and who had enjoyed the excluſive privilege of buying and ſelling cattle, admitted no 
other family into their ſociety. Their hereditary right, on the extinction of their male heirs, on whom it was en- 
tailed, deſcended to the butcher's company. Some authors have pretended that theſe privileged butchers were ori- 
ginally inſpectors only, appointed for the purpoſe of taking care that the capital ſhould be properly ſupplied with pro- 
viſions; but it is clearly proved that this was not the caſe, but that they were obliged to follow their profeſſion, from 
which obligation they were releaſed, for the firſt time, about the middle of the fixteenth century. The community 
of butchers had a private juriſdiction, conſiſting of officers choſen from among themſelves, who ſettled every ſub- 
jet of diſpute and conteſtation which aroſe between the different members of the community. From the decifions 
of this court, an appeal lay to that of the provoſt of Paris. The firſt butchery in Paris was that of the ens. de 
Nene. Dane. 2 ; 


| This 
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This barbarous troop ſoon became the terror of the metropolis; long accuſtomed to 
ſhed the blood of animals, in the immolation of human victims they only appeared to 
be exerciſing their daily occupation. All, who were ſo unfortunate as to incur their 
diſpleaſure or to excite their avarice, felt the fatal effects of their rage. Under pretence 
of proſecuting the partiſans of the Armagnac party, they made no ſcruple to gratify 
| their own private revenge. To beſtow on any man the appellation of Armagnac was to 
pronounce. his ſentence of death. Theſe wretches daily committed the moſt horrid 
murders; plundered the houſes of the Pariſians; and if they ſpared the lives of the moſt 
opulent citizens, it was only for the purpoſe of throwing them into priſon, that they 
might be induced to purchaſe their liberty by the payment of conſiderable ſums. The 
municipal body, the magiſtrates, the council, and even the court, were intimidated by 
their conduct; they daily beſieged the palace of their ſovereign, and ſurrounded the 
courts of juſtice; not an edict could be ifſued, an ordonnance publiſhed, a law promul- 
_ gated, nor a regulation enforced, without the previous approbation of this licentious 
band of ruſſians. The king's perſon not being deemed in ſafety at his cuſtomary reſi- 
| dence, he was removed to the Louvre. Moſt of the great towns in the kingdom, in- 
fluenced by the example of the capital, and oppreſſed by the tyranny of the prevailing 
faction, exhibited a ſcene of violence and confuſion almoſt equally dreadful. 


To compleat the deſolation of this devoted country, the chiefs of the oppoſite factions 
ſecretly reſolved to call in the aſſiſtance of her ancient enemy; a conduct diſgraceful in 
itſelf, and fatal in its conſequences. The duke of Burgundy, either from a ſuperiority 
af {kill or good fortune, was the firſt who obtained the degrading advantage of a promiſe 
from the Engliſh court to ſupply him Wan a MY of ſix thouſand archers, under the 

conduct * the earl of Arundel. | 


The king of England had made repeated applications to the French court for the con- 

eluſion of a marriage between a daughter of Charles, and his ſon, the prince of Wales, 
which had been conſtantly rejected. By an alteration in his ſyſtem of policy, he was 
now induced to lend a favourable ear to the propoſals of the duke of Burgundy, who 


offered him one of his daughters for the prince; not that either of them, probably, was 


ſincere in his wiſhes for this alliance, which could only promote their mutual intereſt, 
ſo long as the union between them ſubſiſted, and that could be no longer than the 
want of reciprocal aſſiſtance continued. When the duke of Burgundy ſhould have once 
rendered himſelf maſter of the government through the means of his ally, he would 
-naturally become the enemy of that monarch to whoſe aſſiſtance he had been indebted 
for his ſuperiority over the oppoſite faction, which would then be led to apply for aid 
to the ſame ſource. Henry had reſolved—agreeably to that pernicious and abominable 
ſyſtem of policy which engages one prince to profit by the misfortunes of another, and 
which, unhappily, was in theſe times too prevalent, both in France arid England, to 
admit of reproach from one country to the other to afford alternate protection to either | 
| parts 
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party, always fayouring the weakeſt ide, by that means to ene them both, and to 
involve the nation in their ruin. | 


— 


It would be a taſk i y unpleaſant aud uninſtructive, to enter into a detail of the 
numerous diſorders; and depredations, which deſolated the provinces and ruined the 
towns. The peafants, authoriſed, by an order from the ſovereign, to take up arms in 
their own defence, renewed all the horrors of the Facquerie, and committed acts of out- 
rage and violence more horrid than thoſe which they affected to repreſs. Equally ini- 
mical to either party, they maſſacred, with indiſeriminating rage, all who came in their 
way. At length they were repulſed with dreadful ſlaughter, and, though not experi 
yy were ſo far diſperſed as to become lels een _ h eee 


The dukes of Orleans and Burgundy N aſſembled their troops, the two armies . 
came in ſight of each other, not far from the town of Mondidier. That of the Bur- 
gundians was infinitely ſuperior ja numbers; it conſiſted of three thouſand knights, "4 
eighteen hundred men at arins, five thouſand archers, four thoufand pioneers, and, at 
leaſt, fixty thouſand militia, from Flanders, Picardy and Artois; whereas the Armag- 
nacs had only twelve thouſand men at arms, their infantry having , left them; : 
but theſe were all choſen e | | 5 | > 


This EE dent now appeared on the point of being ſettled by one decifive action, 

when the time preſcribed for the ſervice of the Flemiſh militia being expired, thoſe 

troops inſiſted on being immediately diſmiſſed. In vain had the duke of Burgundy re- 

courſe to the moſt brilliant offers, and the moſt abject ſupplications; they anſwered him 

by the production of his own letters, by which he had engaged to conduct them to the 

Flemiſh fide of the Somme, at the expiration of the term for which they had agreed to 

ſerye him. They now called on him to fulfil his part of the obligation, telling him 

that the head of his ſon, the count of Charolois, ſhould pay for any violation of his: 5 
word, and that on their arrival at Ghent, they would ſend him that prince, cut inta 0 IN 
pieces 35, By the deſertion of ſo conſiderable a part of his army, the duke found himſelf 

reduced to the neceſſity of retreating while his rival, inſtead of ſecking to profit by . 

the confuſion into which the Burgundians were neceſſarily thrown by this unexpected 

occurrence, immediately proceeded to the iſle of F rance, and inveſted the capital. 


In Paris the Burgundian faction was ftill predominzat, and the influence of fana- - 
ticiſm was exerted to encreaſe its numbers, and extend its prevalence. All the pulpits: 
were proſtituted to the fatal propagation of party-rage, and venal prieſts degraded their 

| tacred functions, by 28 the cauſe of an aſſaſſin, and I to foment the ſpirit: 


35 Monſtrelet. . = 
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of hatred, rapine, and murder. A ſentence of . iſſued by pope Urban 
the Fifth, againſt the companies of banditti which deſolated the kingdom after the bat- 
tle of Poitiers, was now revived, and directed againſt the Armagnacs. On every feſli- 
val, theſe unworthy miniſters interrupted the ſacrifice of the maſs to renew, by the ex- 

tinction of the lights and the ſound of bells, this ſpiritual thunder. They frequently 
refuſed to baptize the children of thoſe whom they ſuſpected of attachment to the duke 
of Orleans. It was dangerous to appear in the ſtreets without a red ſaſh and the croſs 
of Saint Andrew, the badge of the Burgundian faction: they were worn by the prieſts 
at the altar; the images of the ſaints were decorated there with, and even children juſt 
born, were not exempted from bearing this mark of diſtindtion. To complete the 
madneſs of the times, the old form of crofling themſelves was laid aſide by the clergy 
and the people, and that in which Saint Andrew. had been crucified was adopted in its 


ſtead *. 


i The populace, in the mean time, complained of being confined within the city, while 
the Armagnacs were ſuffered to triumph at their very gates. Their ſolicitations to be 
led againſt the enemy were urged with ſuch vehemence, that the count de Saint Paul 
deemed it prudent to comply ; he accordingly made a ſally, accompanied by des Eſſarts, 
the provoſt of Paris, with a ſtrong body of citizens, by the gate of Saint Denis; but 
though more numerous than the party they attacked, in the proportion of fix to one, 
they ſuſtained a total defeat, and fled with the utmoſt precipitation. In a ſecond ſally, 
they were more ſucceſsful, as they met with no reſiſtance; the object of it was, to at- 
tack the caſtle of Wiceſtre, belonging to the duke of 85 8 they firſt plundered 


and then reduced to aſhes. 


At length the capital was relieved by the duke of Burgundy, whoſe army had been 
ſtrengthened by the junction of the Engliſh troops. On his arrival at Paris, he publiſh- 
ed a new declaration, more expreſs and ſevere than any which had hitherto appeared, con- 
taining an 7rrevocable proſeription of the confederated princes and their adherents, and 
an injunction from the king to his ſubjects to take up arms againſt them, and to purſue 
them as enemies of the ſtate and invaders of the dignity of the throne. Though to ren- 
der Charles a protector of the aſſaſſin of his brother was an act of the moſt flagrant ini- 
' quity, yet this edict had a ſenſible effect on the Armagnacs, many of whom only waited 
for a pretext to withdraw themſelves from the confederacy ; and the duke of Orleans, 
finding his army diminiſh, and winter approaching, decamped in the gt, and, 7 the 
rapidity of his march, eluded the 8 85 of his rival, 


The Burgundians, now maſters of the field, over-ran all the environs of Paris ; com- 


36 Villaret, t. xiii, p. 186, 187. 
mitted 
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mitted the moſt dreadful diſorders; and diſplayed the moſt flagrant inhumanity in the 
treatment of their priſoners. The ſtreets were ſtrewed with dead bodies to which the 
rites of ſepulture were denied, becauſe they were Armagnacs, and lay under a ſentence 
of excommunication. The priſons overflowed with theſe objects of perſecution ; ; ſuch 
as eſcaped the puniſhment of death were left to expire through miſery and want, and 
were refuſed, in their laſt moments, that religious confolation, which criminals the moſt 
abandoned are ſuffered to partake of. Even the temples of the Deity were not exempt 
| from profanation ; the unhappy monarch being led to the cathedral to return thanks to 
God, that one part of his ſubjects had exterminated the other! 


The Pariſians had flattered themſelves with the hopes of Ae from the duke of 
Burgundy the ſuppreſſion of the impoſts, but, inſtead of gratifying their wiſhes, he 
impoſed a freſh tax upon the city, from which no perſon was exempt. He likewiſe | 
ſeized the money which was deſtined for the payment of the officers of the different 
courts of juſtice, and which amounted to four thouſand crowns. Soon after this period, 
the earl of Arundel was recalled, with the forces under his command, which deprived 

the duke of Burgundy of ſix thouſand of his beſt troops, and reduced him to the neceſſity 


of ſuſpending hoſtilities till the enſuing {pring. 


The king; in the mean time, had a ſhort eat of a though Aifcring but little 
from his uſual ſtate of inſanity ; during which he was made to approve all the meaſures 
which had been adopted by the duke of Burgundy, during his illneſs?7. A general aſſem- 
bly was convened, and the moſt rigorous proceedings were enforced againſt the princes of 
Orleans, the dukes of Berry, Bourbon, and Alengon, and their partiſans. The lord of 
Albret was declared a rebel, and deprived of the office of conſtable, which was beſtowed 
on the count of Saint-Paul. Commiſſioners were appointed by the aſſembly to take 
cognizance of all ſtate-crimes, with the power of converting corporeal puniſhments 
into pecuniary fines ;—a new mode of oppreſſion, invented by the duke of Burgundy, 
| who, at the ſame time, impoſed a general tax on all the towns in the kingdom. The 
inhabitants of Paris undertook to ſupport one thouſand men at arms, five hundred croſs- 
bowmen, and five hundred pioneers, to be commanded by Andrew Rouſſel. 5 


A. D. 1412.] During theſe tranſactions, the Armagnacs had aſſembled at Bourges, 
and determined, as the beft means of counteracting the projects of their enemies; to detach 
the king of England from the Burgundian intereſt, which they effected; by an agree- 
ment to reſtore all the places in Guienne, which had been taken from the Engliſh, ſince 
"the treaty of Brittany. On theſe conditions Henry agreed to ſend one thouſand men at 


37 Juvenal des Urfins. NMonſtrelet. Chron. de Saint-Denis. Chron, MS. Hiſtoire de a Ville de Faris. 
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arms, and three thouſand archers, to their aſſiſtance. This treaty was made a ſubject of 
z ecuſation againſt the princes, though the example of an alliance with England had 
deen ſet them by the duke of Burgundy himſelf. Among other papers, belonging to 
the confederates, which fell into the hands of the oppoſite faction, was one which con- 
tained the plan of a reform in the government, conſiſting of various regulations, more 
wiſe and ſalutary than the meaſures generally adopted by the politicians of thoſe times; 
the chief of theſe were, the eſtabliſhment of an equal land- tax; the inſtitution of puhlic 
magazines for corn.; the appropriation of all uncultivated lands and edifices. which had 
fallen to ruin. through the neglect of their landlords, to the uſe of government; and the 
obligation, to every ſubject in the kingdom, to follow ſome profeſſion, under pain of 
expulſion, as an uſeleſs and e member of Oy 2 1 


All: theſe papers were TOR at a general aſembly, at: which. the. king was: . and 

the partiſans of the duke of Burgundy, in order to intimidate Charles, advanced an atro- 
cious calumny purportipg, that the dukes of Berry, Orleans, Bourbon, Alengon, the 
count of Armagnac, and. their adherents, had. ſworn, at an aſſembly. holden at Bourges, 
to deſtroy the. king, the dauphin, the kingdom of France, and the town of Paris. The 
wretched monarch, alarmed at this intelligence, burſt into tears, and entreated the duke 
and his friends not to forſake him. All who were preſent at this infamous ſcene pro- 
miſed to protect. him from the machinations of his enemies; and, as ſoan as they left the 
aſſembly, they haſtened to circulate the news through the city. The Armagnacs 
were again excommunicated and proſcribed. Lewis of Bavaria, brother to the queen, 
being ſuſpected of favouring them, was compelled to leaye 8 and his LETS was 
pillaged on the road by a n of e "IE 


| The duke of 3 anxious to wad tlie junction of the Eogliſh troops with 
, he Armagnacs, opened the campaign early in the ſpring ; and, in order to enſure ſucces 
to his operations, he placed the king at the head of bis army. After he had reduced 

- ſeveral, places of little importance, he inveſted the town of Bourges, which, was ſo vi- 
- gorouſly defended by the duke of Berry, that, after the ſiege had continued a month, 
not the ſmalleſt impreſſion was made on the place, Buta wantof proviſions, at length, 


induced that prince to propoſe terms of accommodation, which were rejected by the duke 


of Burgundy, ho inſifted. that he ſhould ſurrender at diſcretion. The duke wiſhed to 

inſpire his whole party with the ſame ſentiments of hatred which he cheriſhed himſelf, 
hut they were not all influenced by. the ſame. motives, nor. animated by the ſame 
intereſts. It was Jaftly deemed inhuman, by. many of them, to puſh to extremities a. 
Fince, Who, as uncle to their 8 had claims to their affection; whoſe age entitled 
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him to reſpect and who Rag been almoſt i by the inſults he had experienced, 
and the injuries he had ſuſtained, to take up arms in his own defence. Some of the chiefs 
of the party had the generoſity to intimate theſe reflections to the dauphin. They 
repreſented to him, that the duke of Burgundy, in order to gratify his rage and ambi- 
tion, ſacrificed the welfare of the ſtate, expoſed the king's perſon, and ruined the fineſt 
provinces in thekingdom ; that the province of Berry, which was now the theatre of war, 

' muſt ſoon revert to the crown, by the death of the duke, who was advanced in years; 
and that, therefore, it might juſtly be ſaid, the king was laying waſte his own 
territories ; that the army was daily diminiſhing from a dearth of proviſions ; and that 
the diſpleaſure of Heaven, at an unjuſt and barbarous war, appeared to be manifeſted in 
the prevalence of an epidemic diſtemper, of which ſeveral noblemen, and upwards of 
twelve hundred knights, had already died. | 

Theſe repreſentations, the truth of which comb not be called i in queſtion; made a 

deep impreſſion on the mind of the young prince, who, from that moment, began to | 
open his eyes to the conduct of his father-in-law. The firſt effect of this change inn 8 
his ſentiments was a prohibition to the artillery-men to damage the buildings of tze 
town, under pain of death. The duke of Burgundy, ſurprized at ſuch an order, at- 

tempted te remonſtrate with the dauphin; but that prince frankly told him, that he was 
reſol ved to put an end to a war which tended to ruin and depopulate the kingdom; and 

obſerved, that the princes,” who were the objects of ſuch inveterate reſentment, were his 

uncles and his couſins, in whoſe preſervation he was more deeply intereſted than any 

one. The duke, thus reduced to the neceſſity of diſſembling, acknowledged the juſtice: 

* of his remarks, and immediately renewed the negociations. After ſome altercation, 
the principal articles were ſettled. * The dukes of Berry and Burgundy had an inter- 
view, at which they were both armed, though ſeparated by a barrier. Fair nephew,” | . 
faid the former, ** when your father was alive, there was no neceſſity for a barrier between. 
« us/” The latter replied, with a bluſh, It is not placed here, my lord, on my account! 
As their attendants ſtood at ſome diſtance, the particulars of the conference did not 
tranſpire. The treaty, which was a mere repetition of the convention of Chartres, 
was ſigned ſoon after, and Auxerre was the 2 05 appointed for a an of the Princes, 


in order to 12175 it, 
The treaty was no ſooner completed, than the promiſed ſuccours from England ar- „„ on wg 
rived at la Hogue, in Normandy, under the command of the duke of Clarence. Some | 6 
days elapſed before the Engliſh were apprized of the pacification of Bourges; but as 
ſoon as they heard of it they ſpread deſolation over the whole country, and continued 
their ravages, till induced to deſiſt, by an offer from the duke of Orleans, who pro- 


miſed, on their _ into Guienne, tc to pay them the ſum of two hundred and twenty 
| 3E 2 | . : e 29 
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thouſand crowns?*; and be delivered his 8 the count of Angouleme, as an hoſ- 
tage for the performance of his promiſe. 1 half of the money was to be Paid by. 


ue king. 


Moſt of the princes, and the in nobility of the Lindo, afſembled at Aux- 
erre, for the purpoſe of ratifying, by their. oaths, the conditions of the treaty ſigned at 
Bourges. The parliament having received. an order. from the court to ſend deputies to- 
the congreſs, appointed their firſt prefident, Henry. de Marle, with ſix of the councillors. 
or inferior judges, to repreſent: them. The. other ſovereign courts, the. provoſt of: 
Paris, the provoſt of the merchants, the univerſity, ſeveral of the moſt reſpectable citi- 
zens of Paris, and the municipal officers. of the principal towns. in the kingdom, were 
likewiſe ſummoned to attend. The duke of Orleans was accompanied by an eſcort of 
two thouſand men at arms: the neceſſity of ſo numerous a retinue is thus explained by 


contemporary hiſtorians 5 8 


The duke of * at a private 3 with des Eſſarts and Jaqueville, bad 
told thoſe miniſters, that he had ſixed upon Auxerre for his interview with the princes, 
as a place well calculated-for the accompliſhment of a ſcheme. which he had formed for 
maſſacring the dukes of Berry, Orleans, and Bourbon, and the count of Vertus, in order 
to get rid of all his enemies. at a ſingle blow. Des Eſſarts, all-devoted as he had hitherto. 
appeared tothe duke, was unable to conceal the horror he experienced at ſuch a propoſal; . 
He was, probably, confounded and aſtoniſhed at the enormity of the crime. He. ventured: 
to repreſent to the prince the. eternal diſgrace he muſt inevitably. incur, if, after ſa- 
crificing the father to his rage, he ſhould extend the fatal effects of his indignation to 
the children, and to the other princes of the blood, The duke was thus forced to aban- 
don his deſign, and his. reſentment againſt Des Eſſarts was the more violent, as, by en- 
truſting him with a ſecret of this nature, he had reduced himſelf to the neceſſity of 
being circumſpect in his conduct towards him. The provoſt, who knew him too well 
to be deceived by an appearance of cordiality, reſolved to be conſtantly. on his guard 
againſt the machinations of a prince whoſe hatred was implacable, and whoſe heart was 
a ſtranger. to forgiveneſs; and he ſecretly, apprized the duke of Orleans, and. Wa other: 
princes.of the blood, of the Ts that threatened them. 8 


The congreſs of 3 at which the dauphin preſided, was 1 attended. 
The conditions of the late treaty were read, and all the parties took a ſolemn oath to 
enforce their obſervance. The project of a marriage between the count of. Vertus and. 


39 Villaret, t. xiii. p. 221-—But the Engliſh hiſtorians differ as to the ſum, which they make amount to bree hun- 


dred and twenty thouſand crowns. See Malſingbam, p. 382. and Otterbaurne, p. 271, 272. 
© Rexiſtres du Parlement. Monſtrelet. 21 Juvenal des Urins. Chron. de France. Chron. de St. Denis 
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one of the daughters of the duke of Burgundy, which had been ſettled by the treaty of 
Chartres, was now renewed; a mutual promiſe to bury in oblivion all paſt animoſities- 
was made; both parties renounced all alliance or connection with England, or any other: 
foreign power; and engaged to confirm their reconciliation anew, in the preſence of the 
king, as ſoon. as his health would e him to receive their oaths... 


From Auxerre the court: Fe to Melun; 3 after: a ſhort ſtay, the ins: 
proceeded to Paris. The duke of Orleans, beſides the reſtitution of all the places 
which had been taken, as well from him, as from the noblemen of his party, obtained 
permiſſion from the ns to with a contribution of. fixty thouſand florins of gold, within 


Kis own domains. 


| The duke of Burgundy had now become abſolate maſter of, the government, 4 the 

oppoſite faction -ſeemed no longer inclined to diſpute his authority. But while he was 
congratulating himſelf on his ſucceſs, in having obtained the ſole object of his ambi- 

tion, a party was forming againſt him not leſs powerful thau that whoſe projects he had. 
recently thwarted *. We have. already obſerved, that the dauphin was diſcontented - 
with his conduct, daring the ſiege of Bourges; it was with grief he perceived that the 
proud, ambitious, and inflexible mind of his father-in-law, was bent on feeding the 
flames of diſſention which · prevailed through the kingdom. He was aware, notwith- 
ſtanding his youth, that, deſtined by his birth to aſcend the throne, all thoſe meaſures 

which tended to affect its ſtability. were ſo many blows aimed at himſelf, The duke 
of Burgundy, too, took no pains to conceal the natural pride and ſeverity of his 
temper, ſince the ſueceſs of his METS apparently. eſtabliſhed his LEY on a. ſolid. 


foundation... 


"Theſe firſt ſymptoms of coolteſs-were: perecived*by the public ſoon after the recon-- 
ciliation of the princes- The dauphin being at Melun ſent for the duke of Orleans, 
and his brother, the count of Vertus, received them with every mark of diſtinction; "I 
and, at their recommendation, admitted into his houſhold two gentlemen who had been Fs 
long attached to the Armagnacs, one of whom was James de la Riviere, ſon to Bureau 
de la Riviere. The change in the. prince's ſentiments was evinced in a manner ſtill 
more pointed, and more mortifying to the duke of Burgundy, by the reſtoration of 
young Montagu to the office of chamberlain, and by the reſtitution of a part of his fa- 
ther's property. The. memory of that unfortunate miniſter was, at the ſame time, 
Cleared from the infamy which prejudice and the laws extended to his poſterity. The 
* publicly declared that the execution of Montagu, the grand naitre 8 had 4 
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greatly diſpleaſed him, and that the precipitate ſentence, by which he was condemned, 
was rather the refult of perſonal hatred, than the effect of impartial ta 


Since the death of the duke of Orleans, no leſs than Gab treaties had been ſigned for | 
the purpoſe of terminating thoſe fatal diſſentions which cauſed the deſolation of the 
kingdom; but the root of the evil ſtill ſubſiſting, theſe attempts all proved fruit- 
lefs. The treaty of Bourges was no ſooner ſigned, than a thouſand difficulties occurred 
to impede its execution. The Armagnacs claimed, agreeably to the terms of the treaty, 
all the offices of which they had been deprived, and all the property of which they 
had been robbed; but thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of their places and eſtates refuſed 
to reſign them. A thouſand pretences were invented to elude demands that were founded 
in juſtice. Even the king's orders were diſobeyed; and the claimants, tired out with 
_ fruitleſs applications, and unſucceſsful purſuits, were, at. length, conſtrained to give 
up thoſe advantages which they had expected to reap from the treaty. The duke of 
Burgundy, who ſecretly encouraged theſe acts of injuſtice, endeavoured to multiply 
the.cauſes of diſcontent ; compelled to give his conſent to the treaty of Bourges, ſince 
the dauphin was reſolved to conclude it, he was now anxious to haſten a rupture, 
ſo that it could be effected without any danger of reproach to himſelf, His partiſans 
were inſtructed to circulate reports that the Armagnacs were preparing to renew 


[REES | . RI 


The king, in the mean time, at the ſolicitation of the duke of Burgundy, had con- 
vened a general aſſembly, for the avowed purpoſe of applying a remedy to the diforders 
which prevailed in the adminiſtration. This was an artifice, meant to keep the people 
in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe; for, under pretence of correcting abuſes, it was intended to ex- 

poſe the malverſations of miniſters and their agents in the different departments of go- 
vernment. Arbiter of the ſtate, the duke could pardon his creatures, and deſtroy the 
objects of his envy or hatred. Every body agreed as to the neceſſity of a reform, but 

thoſe who were loudeſt in calling for 7 were not the moſt Andere i in their wiſhes to 


obtain it. | 


Moſt of the princes repaired to Paris to be preſent at the aſſembly ; but the duke of 
Orleans, and his brother, the count of Vertus, ſent an excuſe; to which they were in- 
duced, if a chronicler of thoſe times may be credited, by the intelligence they had re- 
ceived from Des Effarts, that a new plot was formed by the duke of Burgundy againſt 

their lives. The aſſembly was opened by a ſpeech from the chancellor of Guienne—a 
creature of the duke*'s—in which he explained the actual ſituation of France. After 
dwelling, for ſome time, on the evils occaſioned by the civil war, he pointed out the 
neceſſity of an union between the princes and nobility, in order to repel the attacks of 


the CODE who had recently "Oe the Boulenois, and extended their incurſions to 
| the 


- 
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e frontiers of picardy. The chancellor 1 by calling upon the three orders | 
to unite in defence of the kingdom by. a general contribution. | ; 


A monk, named Euſtache de Pavilly, a doctor of divinity, was ordered to draw up a 
circumſtantial account of the vices in the adminiſtration, and. of the means of removing 
them. The aſſembly was then adjourned to a future day, when the monk's memorial 
was publicly read. The exordium contained ſome indirect complaints againſt the abſent 
princes;.but the chief object of the work was to arraign, in the ſevereſt terms, the pre- | | . 
ſent adminiſtration, and to offer a new plan of economy, ta be obſerved in future. | | 
Officers, magiſtrates, and miniſters. were all comprehended in this general invective; and | - 
to prevent the poffibility of miſtake, and to avert the danger of miſapplication, their | 
employments, and even their names, were particularly ſpecified. But the principal 
attacks were directed againſt thoſe who were entruſted with the important department 
of the finances; not one of them eſcaped cenſure; their malverſations were expoſed in 
a manner the moſt. preciſe and circumſtantial; it: was. aſſerted, that. while the king, 
from their. iniquitous proceedings, had been obliged to pledge his plate and jewels, . 
they had provided uſurers to ſupply him with money, at exorbitant intereſt, from his 
own fands. The preſent- opulence of theſe. corrupt miniſters- was forcibly contraſted. 
with their former poverty ; and a deſcription the moſt alarming was given of their im- 
menſe acquiſitions, their inſolence, their Pomp, the magnificence of their. Wee, 
and the depravity of their manners. | ys f 


= 


To prove. the truth of what he aſſerted; Pavilly required that a ſtrict inveſtigation 
might take place; that an enquiry ſhould be made as to what property the generals and» 
the foyereign maſter of the finances poſſeſſed, when they entered into. office; what 
falaries they had received, what they had expended, what they were now worth; what 
eſtates they had purchaſed, and what houſes they had built. He then propoſed that 
in future, none but men of integrity, devoid of avarice, and having the fear of God before 

| their eyes, ſhould be entruſted with the care and collection of the public revenue: 
men, he avowed, like a true ſyſtem-monger, were. wg to be found.. | 


of all the miniſters who were noticed in this nieinorial none were ſo highly cenſured. 
as Des Eſſarts; his name was mentioned in every page, and every ſpecies of peculation 
was imputed to him. It is certain that a deficiency of four millions of livres appear= 
ed in his accounts, but it. was generally believed that he had given the money to the 
duke of Burgundy, and that the dread; of incurring the indignation 8 that prince pre- 
vented him from juſtifying himſelf. 


F. rom this memorial it appeared; that the expences of the Bag 8. -Houſtwold, which; 
under the preceding reign, had never exceeded ninety- four thouſand livres, amounted, 
under Charles the Sixth, to four hundred and fiſty thouſand. This difference has been. 
ms die by Mademoiſelle de Ta, and ſome other writers, to an augmentation. 
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of wealth in the kingdom; which could not be the caſe, as South America had not yet 
been diſcovered, ſo that no importation of the precious metals could have taken place, 
and as neither the arts nor manufactures were yet a ſource of opulence to the king- 
dom, the treaſures of nature being the only riches that France could boaſt. The fact is, 
that the nation was ſo dreadfully oppreſſed by the multiplication of impoſts, that the 
people were reduced to a ſtate of wretchedneſs the moſt abject, while the king was kept 
almoſt without the neceſſaries of life; the collectors of the revenue, and the miniſters of 
the finances preſented falſe accounts, and contrived to ſwell the expences of the houſhold, 
paying nobody,.and appropriating the money they received to their own uſe. The me- 
morial finiſhed with a pompous eulogy on the zeal and ſervices of 85 duke of Bur- 
E gundy, at whoſe inſtigation the author had written it. | 


Many of thoſe who were concerned in the adminiſtration of the finances were ſeized. 
and thrown into priſon ; ſome fled for refuge to the churches; but moſt of them agreed 
to purchaſe the forgiveneſs of their crimes, and the money they advanced for that pur- 
© Poſe was ſeized by thoſe who procured their pardon. Des Eſſarts, more alarmed than 
the reſt, becauſe more criminal, no longer daring to rely on the protection of the duke 
of Burgundy, whoſe confidence he had betrayed ; and being an object of hatred to the 
people, whoſe idol he had formerly been, ſent five hundred men at arms to ſeize the 
bridge of Charenton, in order to facilitate his eſcape. But this detachment being taken 
prifoners, he was compelled to quit Paris in diſgrace, and to repair to Cherbourg, of 

which he was governor. Le Baudran de la Heuſe was appointed to ſucceed him in the 
office of provoſt of Paris. Fs 


The dauphin, in the mean time, began to ſhow his diſpleaſure at the exceſſive autho- 
rity aſſumed by the duke of Burgundy. John de Neelle, chancellor to the dauphin, 
who had been promoted to that dignity by the duke, had a violent diſpute in the council 
with the king's chancellor, whom he inſulted very groſsly. The dauphin, happy in 
an opportunity of mortifying the duke in the object of his protection, ſeized his chan- 
cellor by the ſhoulders and forced him out of the room, telling him he had no farther 
occaſion for the ſervices of a man who had dared to inſult the king s chancellor, in his 
preſence. The duke of Burgundy in vain endeavoured to reſtore John de Neelle 
to his former dignity. The dauphin remained inexorable, and totally diſmiſſed him 

from his ſervice. The young prince's deſire of taking the government into his own 
bands daily encreaſed; and thoſe who were about his perſon, aware of his inclination, 
were careful to encourage it. They repreſented to him that he had been too long 
treated as a child, that he had now attained to a proper age for guiding the reins of go- 
vernment; that his knowledge and capacity would ſtand him in ſieu of experience; and 

that the unanimous wiſh of the nation coincided with his birth in calling him to the 

- exerciſe of the ſovereign power. Theſe inſinuations were highly pleaſing to the dau- 
| om who took delight in w_ng the extent of his e and the object of his 

| attempts 


# 
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attempts was generally the mortification of his father-in-law. The motives of his con- 
duct were too evident to eſcape the penetration of the duke of Burgundy, but, more po- 
litic than the dauphin, he diſguiſed his ſentiments, and ſecretly adopted meaſures for 
OT that pied which the prince was anxious to wreſt Efron his hands. 


> D. 1413. ] 5 theſe tranſactions, Des Effartz, 3 in oh lea 
of the dauphin, had returned to Paris, and taken poſſeſſion of the Baſtille . A report 
was ſpread through the city, that a deſign was formed to carry off the dauphin, with 
his own conſent ; that Des Eſſarts had orders to wait for him, with fix hundred men at 
arms, at Vincennes, whither he was to repair under pretence of aſſiſting at a tourne- 
ment; that the princes of Orleans had troops in readineſs to enſure ſucceſs to the enter- 
prize, and to- bring back the prince to Paris in a ſituation that would enable him to give 
law to his enemies. The duke of Burgundy, thinking diſſimulation no longer ne- 
ceſſary, now threw off the maſk, aſſembled his partiſans, with Helion de Jacqueville at 
their head; while the corps of butchers and other men of b/ood (hommes de ſang)—as 
they are emphatically called by Le Gendre—excited an inſurrection of the people, and 
haftening to the Baſtille, compelled Des Eſſarts to ſurrender himſelf to the duke of 
Burgundy, who. en his word that r no inſult nor injury ſhould be offered him. 


Ignflated by the ſacceſs of their firſt attempt, this ſeditious rabble next repaired to 
the dauphin's palace, and, breaking open the doors, forced a way into his apartment. 
The leaders of the rebels infiſted that the traitors who ſurrounded the prince ſhould 
immediately be delivered into their hands; and they threatened, in caſe of a refuſal, to 
ſeize and maſſacre them in his preſence. The duke of Burgundy came in the midſt of 
the tumult, accompanied by the duke of Lorraine, to enjoy his triumph. Father-in- | 
„ law” —exclaimed the dauphin in a rage—* This outrage is committed by your 
« advice; you cannot deny the fact, for the principal rioters are in your ſervice, but 
depend on it you will one day repent your conduct, nor will your pleaſure always 
« continue to be law.” — . My lord”'—replied the duke ane”: ONE when your paſſion is 
„% over, you will be better able to judge of the matter.” Notwithſtanding the threats 
and reſiſtance of the prince, this imperious rebel, and his profligate aſſociates, ſeized the 
duke of Bar; John de Vailly, his new chancellor; the lords of la Riviere, Marcoignet, 
Boiſſay, and Rambouillet, and ſeveral other officers of his houſhold, who were imme- 
diately conveyed to the duke of Burgundy's palace, and there cloſely confined: ſome of 
them, indeed, were maſſacred on the road. The rebels next ſummoned the duke of 
Burgundy to give up Des Eſſarts; and the duke chearfully complying with a citation, 
of which he was, probably, the author, that HS was transferred to 1085 n | 


— 
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From this moment, the dauphin was kept a cloſe priſoner in the h6tel de Saint Paul, 
and ſuch was the vigilance of the mob, that it was not poſſible for him to effect his. 
_ eſcape. Some deputies from the city of Ghent were then at Paris, and it was, probably, 
at their inſtigation, that the leaders of the populace made all their followers wear a 
white hood, the ſame diſlinctive mark which had been uſed by the Flemings themſelves 
in their former revolts. No body durſt appcat in the ſtreets without this badge of 
faction; and John de Troye, a ſurgeon, had the infolence to preſent one to the king, 
as he was going to the cathedral to return thanks to Heaven for a temporary ceſſation 
of his dreadful malady. Ihe princes, the members of the council, the judges of the ſu- 
perio? courts; the univerſity, the citizens of Paris, all were obliged to wear it, as the 
only means of preſerving their lives; they even beſopght the infurgents to grant it them 
as a fayour, and a refuſal was regarded as a ſentence of death. Maſſacres, plunder, and 
diſorders of every kind were renewed with greater violence than ever. Euſtache de Pa- 
villy became the orator of the faction, and, by his indiſcreet harangues, fanned thoſe 
flames of ſedition, which, as a minifter of religion, it was his duty to extinguiſh. 


In a few days aſter the firſt inſurrection, the.inſurgents, under the conduct of their 
worthy leaders, j repaired 'to. the palace, where the princes were aſſembled; and, after 
pointing out the numerous abuſes in the government, the immediate correction of 
which they demanded, in a tone of authority, they preſented” a liſt of proſeription, 
which they compelied the dauphin to receive. This Jiſt contained the names of ſixty 
perſons, twenty of whom, being preſent, were inſtantly arreſted, and conveyed to 
priſon. Thoſe who were abſent were cited to appear, by ſound of trumpet, and, in the 
mean time, the gates of the city were ſhut, and .corps-de-garde poſted in every ſtrect. 


They returned, ſoon after, in greater numbers, and having ſecured the three towers 
of the palace, compelled the king to give. them an audience. Pavilly pronounced a 
ſtudied harangue, taking for his text Nii Dominus cuftodierit civitatem, fruſtra vigilat 
qui cuſtodit eam.— He launched out into the moſt bitter .inveRives againſt the govern- 
ment, and. aſcribed the public diforders to the miſconduct of certain officers and miniſ- 
ters, many of whom had been already arreſted, as the authors of thoſe evils which deſo- 
lated the country. When he had-finiſhed his ſpeech, the chancellor aſked him, by. 
_ whoſe orders he had dared to bring his - repreſentations to the foot of the throne. Ihe 
orator immediately.turned to.the provoſt of the'merchants and the aldermen, whom tlie 
people had forced to accompany them, as if to aſk their approbation of his conduct; 
dut theſe municipal officers, equally fearful of offending their ſovereign, and of be- 
coming the victims of popular fury, ſpoke fo low as to be wholly unintelligible. Some 
of the rebels then went down to the palace yard, which was filled with the mob, and 
deſired their confirmation of all that Pavilly had advanced. A party of them imme- 
e ruſhed into the oy preſence, and told the king: that the monk had explained 
the 
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the real ſentiments of the people, who were W not to diſperſe, till a certain num- 
ber of perſons, whoſe names they preſented i in a new liſt, were delivered up to them. 


That arch-rebel, the duke of Burgundy, diſplayed an appearance of concern at the 
violence of theſe proceedings, and affected to remonſtrate with the people on the impro- 
priety of their conduct. He repreſented to them that the king having but lately re- 
covered his health, the agitation of his mind, on ſuch an occaſion as the preſent, might, 
probably, cauſe a relapſe. They replied, that they only came for the good of the king 
and his kingdom, and proteſted that nothing ſhould induce them to change their reſo- 
| lution. The duke returned with this anſwer, and deſired that the lift which the inſurgents 
had preſented, might be read. At the head of it was Lewis of Bavaria, the queen's bro- 
ther; with the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux; the chancellor; the treaſurer of Aquitaine; the 
queen's confeſſor; ſeveral other noblemen and officers, and about twenty ladies in the 
ſervice of the queen and the dauphineſs; among whom were Baune of Armagnac, a re- 
lation of the queen's; and the ladies of Quenoy, Anclus, Noviant, Chaſtel, and Barres. 
In vain did the dauphin and his mother employ all the means they could deviſe for ap- 
peaſing the indignation of this factious rabble; neither remonſtrances, entreaties, nor 
tears could ſuffice to tame the ſavage ferociouſneſs of a mob, whoſe inſolence was en- 
creaſed by the conſciouſneſs 'of. their own power. The objects of their proſcription 
were ſeized, and, without diſtinction of rank or ſex, chained two by two, and conducted 
to priſon amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations of the populace, Moſt of theſe illuſ- 
trious captives were conveyed to the Conciergerie; and the king was obliged not only 
to name twelve commiſſioners to try them, but, to iſſue letters under the great ſeal, ex- 
preſſing his approbation of the rebellious conduct of the mob. The chiefs of the ſedi- 
tion expected to ſhelter themſelves beneath this extorted protection; but the refuſal of 
the univerſity to ſanction theſe proceedings convinced them of their error, and taught 


them what to eue Ro we mo of ER aa: . arrive. 

It is ippendie for the e to conceive diſorders more dreadful, and 
eruelties more horrid, than thoſe which were now daily committed in the metropolis of 
France. Numbers of men and women were hourly committed to priſon, under pre- 
tence of entertaining ſentiments inimical' to the prevailing faction. No man's life was 
in ſafety. Many of thoſe who had been ſeized by the mob, at the palace, were thrown 
into the river during the night, or elſe privately maſſacred in their dungeons. Among 
the unfortunate victims of popular rage was young la Riviere, (brother-in-law to the 
count of Dammartin) whom Jacqueville, one of the leaders of the mob, murdered in 
priſon, and then dragged his mangled' body to the market-place, where the populace cut 
off his head; one of the dauphin's eſquires experienced the ſame fate. Arnaut de Cor- 
bie, the chancellor, was depoſed by the inſurgents; and Euſtache de Laitre appointed 
to netic him. The Jaws were no longer reſpected; * an was at end; and 
| 3 F 2 the 
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the populace, exempt from all reſtraints, addicted to every . of inſolence and 
cruelty, and obedient only to the ſuggeſtions of caprice and the dictates of revenge, 
| N the Rate into the moſt dreadful anarchy. 


The duke of Burgundy, the chief promoter of thefe troubles, was not himfelf ex- 
empt from inquietude. In the tumult and confuſion which prevailed in the city, every 
thing was to be feared from the mob; a blind monſter, capable of ſacrificing, in the 
height of its inſenſate rage, the man who lets it looſe and excites it to action. He ac- 
eordingly profited by the departure of the deputies from Ghent to ſend off his ſon, the 
count of Charolois, whom he was unwilling to expoſe to the dangers of a revolution. 
Having onee ſet the machine in motion, he was ſoon convinced of his inability to di- 

rect it at his pleaſure: Every day the infurgents compelled the council to aſſent to the 
abolition of old laws, or the adoption of new ones. Theſe ſelf-created legiſlators at- 
rempted to ere a government of their own, for which purpoſe they compiled a body 
of regulations, agreeable to their wiſhes; this new code was called, Les Ordonnances 
- Cabochiennes; (from Caboche, the name of a butcher, who was one of the chief leaders 
of the mob); and the king, attended by the princes and all the members of the council, 
wearing the badge of faction, was obliged to repair to the parliament, to regiſter this 
bleſſed offspring of Democratic inſanity. 'Fhe inſurgents. had not forgotten, in their 
new government, that the right of impoſing taxes formed an eſſential part of the ſove- 
reign authority, they therefore ordered a contribution to be levied, for the ſupport of 
the war againſt the Engliſh. No-perſon was exempt from this general tax, which was 
both collected and appropriated by the populace. The advocate-general, des Urſins, 
was committed to the Chatelet, for his inability to pay two thouſand crowns, which 


theſe modeſt aſſeſſors had fixed as his e of the imꝑoſt. 


Des Efzrts 1 was ſtill kept in confinement, though, rely ing on the duke of Burgundy's 

Honour, and on the uncertain favour of a populace, who had once regarded him with 

affeckion, he flattered himſelf with the hopes of a ſpeedy releaſe“ . But the time was 

now come when he was doomed: to expiate. the death of the unfortunate Montagu. 

Though dragged on a hurdle from his priſon to the hotel de la Coquille, in the Rue 
Saint-Denis, and there placed in a cart, he was ſtill perſuaded that the time of his li- 

beration was at hand, and, impreſſed with this idea, he fmiled on the people as he paſſed 

through the ſtreets; nor till he came to his journey's end, and, ſaw. the ſcaffold pre- 

| pared for his execution, did theſe vain hopes forſake him. He ſuffered. decapitation; 

kis head was ſtuck on a lance, and his body was conveyed, for interment,. to Mont- 

TH faucon. His brother, Anthony des. Eſſarts, had nearly experienced a fimilar fate: he 
N had, however, the good fortune to. eſcape ; and, as a tribute of gratitude he erected the 
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coloſſal ſtatue of Saint Chriſtopher, which. i is ſill ſuffered to disfigure the grand aiſle of 
the cathedral at Paris. 1 


The duke of Burgundy was too {kilfut a politieian not to perceive that the zeal of his 
partiſans had paſſed all bounds: it was dangerous to proceed, and not leſs ſo to retreat. 
The unnatural fituation in which the king and the people were now placed, was ſuch 
as could not poſſibly be of long continuance : affairs had come to a criſis, and which»- 
ever way they terminated, great danger to the ſtate was to be apprehended. | 


The dauphin,. reduced to deſpair, had applied to the leaders of the Armagnacs to re- 
leaſe him from the perilous: ſituation in which he was now placed. He had made ſeveral 
fruitleſs attempts to elude the vigilance of his guards, who never loſt ſight of him for 
a moment. Theſe deſpotic agents of democratical tyranny even carried their inſolence ſs 
far as to inſiſt on the management of his domeſtic concerns. As Jacqueville, captain of 
Paris, was paſſing by the palace with the watch; he heard a noiſe in the prince's apart- 
ments, when he immediately inſiſted on being admitted, and, finding the company en- 
gaged in dancing, he loudly reprehended them for their diſſolute conduct, and loaded the 
lord of la Tremoille. with the moſt bitter reproaches, accuſing him of being the pro- 
moter of thoſe indecent pleaſures. The dauphin, enraged at his inſolence, drew his 
dagger, and the audacious demagogue would have met with the puniſhment he deſerved 
but for a breaſt-plate which he wore under his garment, that intercepted the blow. The 
ſoldiers of the watch ſought to revenge this attack on their leader by an attempt to aſ- 
ſaſſinate la Tremoille; but the interference of the duke of Burgundy, who. arrived 
during the fray, ſaved the life of that nobleman, and induced the rebels to retire. The 
agitation into which this incident had thrown the e — an e 


* laſted three days. 


The duke of Orleans and the Ieaders of his party received Archer raformation of ths | 
proceedings at Paris, as well by letters from the dauphin, as by the means of the duke 
of Berry, who ſtill remained at court. Their league had received a conſiderable acceſſion 
of ſtrength, from the junction of the king of Sicily and the duke of Brittany, whoſe 
daughter had been affanced to the eldeſt ſon of the duke of Bourbon. After ſeveral confe 
rences between themſelves, and after ſeveral meſſages received from the king and the dau- 
phin, it was at length agreed, that ambaſſadors ſhould be appointed by either party, to 
terminate, by a definitive treaty, the objects of conteſtation which had occurred. ſinde 


the peace of Auxerre. 


The plenipotentiaries accordingly met at Pontoĩſe, and the duke of W was 
even obliged to ſend deputies in his own name, being unwilling to complete his diſ- 
honour by openly oppoſing a reconciliation, which was meant to reſtore tranquillity to 


the kingdom; perhaps, too, he flattered himſelf with the hopes that the ſeditious popu- 
| lace 
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pulace of Paris would prevent the king and the dauphin from accepting the propoſals, 
and by that means raiſe up an invincible obſtacle to the projected accommodation: in 
a few days the treaty was reduced into form, and contained, in ſubſtance, a promiſe, on 
the part of the princes, confirmed by their oaths, to preſerve a ſtrict harmony and good 
f underſtanding with each other, and to live, in future, lite true relations and friends ; to 
put a ſtop. to all hoſtilities ; to diſmiſs their troops; to reſtore ſuch as had bee depri ved 
of their places; and to conſign to oblivion all paſt injuries. The princes farther en- 
gaged to give ſuch ſecurity as might be required of them, in order to remove any ſuſ- 
picions that might be entertained of their wiſhes to ſecure the perſons of the king, the 
queen and the dauphin, for the purpoſe of directing their vengeance againſt the city of 
Paris. As the treaty was to be made public, the object of this laſt clauſe was to quiet 
the apprehenſions of the people, and deprive the factious of all pretext for raiſing an 


FTI to the peace propoſed. 


This plan of 8 was fent by the king to the . who were 
er to deliberate on the propriety of accepting it. The queſtion would not admit 
of 2 doubt, the reſtoration of tranquillity was an object of too great importance not to 
| be eagerly graiped at by all who had the welfare of their country at heart. The parlia- 
ment were unanimous in their opinion, and they joined their patriotic efforts to thoſe 
of the municipal officers, and the principal citizens, in order to prevent any farther 
dliſturbances in the capital, and to undeceive the people by juſt repreſentations of the 
Fatal conſequences that muſt reſult from a continuation of anarchy. In vain did the 
infurgents propagate a report, that the princes were only deſirous of concluding a peace, 
that they might deſtroy the city, maſſacre the principal inhabitants, and ſeizing their 
wives make them eſpouſe their valets ;—theſe injurious calumnies were rejected with 
ſcorn, and every thing was diſpoſed for the change ſo much deſired by the court, by the 
time that a ratification of the treaty was ſent by the princes to the wan | 


Pr revel chiefs now made a laſt nt, by repairing to the hotel de Saint-Paul, and 
anſiſting, in a tone of inſolence, that the articles of the treaty ſhould be ſubmitted to 
Aheir inſpection. Meeting with a refuſal, they re- aſſembled on the following day, and 
ſeized the town-houſe. But although they were formidable from their numbers, and 

had come to an unanimous determination, that the treaty ſhould he immediately diſ- 
cuſſed by themſelves, in order to fruſtrate every attempt at accommodation, yet they 
could not prevent the adoption of a more juſt and eligible mode of deciſion, by a plu- 
rality of ſuffrages, to be collected by the officers of the different diſtricts. This was a 
fatal blow to the Burgundian faction. Jacqueville, the moſt active chief of the inſur- 
_ gents, was then abſent, with a party of the Paris militia, attempting to repreſs the incur- 
Hons of Bourdon and Clignet de Brebant, who were ravaging the Gatinois. In vain did 
de Troye, the ſurgeon, endeayour, by a ſeditious harangue, to excite a general revolt: 
_ was interrupted by the ſhouts of .the people, who ee called for peace. 
Three 
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Three thouſand Burgu ndians had indeed aſſembled for the purpoſe of ſeizing the palace, 
but the prudence of the duke of Burgundy, who was conſcious they mult be ſoon over- 
powered, repreſſed their zeal; and peace was publickly proclaimed, at the town-houſe, 
amidſt the acclamations of the multitude. The government of Paris was reſtored to - 
the duke of Berry; the dauphin reſerved the command of the Baſtille for himſelf, hav- 
ing appointed the duke of Bavaria his lieutenant; and the duke of Bar was made cap- - 
| tain of the Louvre. It was publicly reported, and generally believed, that theſe two - 
noblemen were to have been brought to the ſcaffold, the very next day; and they have 
been reproached by hiſtorians for not having availed'themſelves of their preſent ſupe- 
riority, to ſacrifice the duke of Burgundy to their reſentment. It is, indeed, a juſt ob- 
ject of regret, that a prince, who had openly and repeatedly violated every moral and 
religious tie, ſhould have been ſuffered to eſcape without paying the legal forfeit of his 
numerous crimes. Some days after the accommodation, he made an attempt to carry 
off the king, while he was enjoying the pleaſures of the chace in the wood of Vin- - 
cennes; his treachery being detected, he did not dare to return to Paris, but, by a pre- 
cipitate retreat, left ſuch of his partizans as had neglected to provide for their ſafety 
by flight, to ſuſtain the rigour of the laws. The brother of John de Troye, an a&- 
tive and dangerous rebel, was ſeized and executed. In his houfe was found a lift of 

proſcriptions *5, by which no leſs than' fourteen hundred perſons, with. their ne 


were doomed to die. 


Previous to the ratifieation of the treaty of Pontoiſe, it had been agreed, that none 
of the princes ſhould enter the. metropolis; but the duke of Burgundy had no ſooner + 
retired, than the king of. Sicily, the dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and Alengon, and the 
count of Auxerre, arrived at Paris. We muſt obſerve, however, that tlie recent con- 
duct of the duke of Burgundy was ſuch, as fully authorized this apparent violation of * 
the agreement. It is to be regretted, indeed, that the prevailing party did not conduct 
themſelves .with that coolneſs and moderation which are beſt calculated to conciliate 
eſteem, and to ſtill the turbulence of faction; but minds ſmarting under the preſſure of 
recent injuries, and ſoured by continued perſecution, are not eaſily brought to the 
adoption of mild and conciliatory meaſures. The white hood of the Burgundians, 
was now exchanged for the ſtriped ſaſh of the Armagnacs, which was even deſtined ta 
decorate the ſtatues of ſaints. Faction is not leſs intolerant than ſuperſtition; a man 
having been ſo imprudent as to ſtrip Saint -Euſtache of this party- badge, was con- 
demned to loſe his hand, and then to be baniſhed the city. All the officers and mi- 
an who had been indebted for their wen of the duke of 


45. This ſanguinary liſt was divided into three parts. Such as were deſtined to be maſſacred, were deſignated dy - 
2 T, (for Tubs, killed) placed oppoſite to their names; thoſe who were to be baniſhed were marked with a B; RW 1 
an R. N out ſuch . as were to be nn to eſcape on paying a ranſom. Juvenal des n LE 
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Burgundy, were now deprived of their places. Euſtache de Latte, the chancellor, was 
| g and Henry de Marle appointed to ſucceed him. 


The king revoked, by a new declaration, all the edicts which he had been pre- 
viouſly compelled to publiſh againſt the princes; and he likewiſe iſſued an injunction 
to all prelates, rectors, and other eccleſiaſtics, to declare, from the pulpit, that they had 

been, hitherto, deceived, ſeduced, and ill-informed. The preachers were thus obliged to 

retract all the imprecations and anathemata, they had pronounced againſt the Armag- 
-nacs, and to direct their ſpiritual thunders againſt the Burgundians. The poets, in 
-imitation of the prieſts, changed the ſubject of their ſongs, and the duke of Burgundy, 
'who, a few days before, had been the theme of their . Aa now became the object 
or their ſatire. | = 


The duke of Brittany came to Paris to congratulate the princes, all of whom went 
to meet him at ſome diſtance from the city, except the duke of Orleans, with whom 

te had recently had a ſerious diſpute on a queſtion of precedence. The duke of Brittany 
| ſupported his claim to ſuperiority of rank, on the extent of his domains, and the antiquity 
of his title; but to thoſe pleas the duke of Orleans had ſucceſsfully oppoſed that of 
<onſanguinity to the reigning monarch. The deciſion, however, was by no means ſa- 
tisfactory to the former, who ſhortened his ſtay at Paris. Previous to his departure he 

had a diſpute with the duke of Alengon, who told him“ 2 had a lion in his heart as 
4 4 29.5 ee eee | 


| Charles d'Albret, on his return to Paris, was reſtored to the dignity of conſtable, 
though the count of Saint-Paul, by the advice of the duke of Burgundy, refuſed to 
give up the ſword of office. Clagnet de Brebant was alſo reinſtated in his poſt of ad- 
miral of France. The duke of Burgundy, in the mean time, was preparing to repair 
the difgrace he had recently ſuſtained. He had written ſeveral letters to the king, 
aſſuring him that his precipitate retreat was ſolely influenced by the ſituation of his do- 
meſtic affairs, which required his immediate preſence in Flanders; he renewed his pro- 
teſtations of attachment to the monarch, and of zeal for the welfare of the ftate; and 
farther expreſſed his fixed reſolution rigidly to abide by the conditions of the late treaty. 
But while he made theſe profeſſions, he was engaged in aſſembling all his forces, both 
in Burgundy and the Low Countries. The ſtates of Artois voted him a ſupply ſimilar 
to that which the king annually levied on his ſubjects; he had opened a negociation 
with the Engliſh court; and till carried on a ſecret correſpondence with his partizans 
at Paris, many of whom, by diſguiſing their ſentiments, had eluded the vigilance of 
the oppolite party. The court of France could not be ignorant of his intentions; in- 
deed he took no pains to conceal them, for ambaſſadors having been ſent to him by the 
King, to demand the reſtitution of Cherbourg, Caen, and Crotoy, which he fill kept 
in 
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in violation of the late treaty, and to forbid him to form an alliance with England, he 
diſmiſſed them in a diſdainful manner; when they obtained an audience at Liſle, where 
the duke then was, he did not deign to give them an anſwer; but calling for his boots, 
immediately mounted his horſe, and ſet out for Oudenarde. Some time after, he ſent a 
| herald to juſtify his conduct, but the king's miniſters very properly interfered, and pre- 
vented him from ſubmitting to the degradation of a reply. Art the ſame time, the king 
of Sicily ſent back Catharine of Burgundy, daughter to the duke, who had been affi- 
anced to his eldeſt ſon, Lewis of Anjou; but he had the meanneſs to retain tne plate 
and jewels, with a conſiderable ſum of money, that had been advanced as a part of her 
marriage-portion. The duke of Burgundy was extremely incenſed at this affront ; and 
a perſonal enmity: ever after ſubſiſted between the two eee | ; 

A. D. 1414] Datles theſe tranſaQions, 3 W a 5 delve, to ke 
the reins of government into his own hands; forgetful of the injuries he had ſuſtained 
and the inſults he had experienced from the duke of Burgundy and his adherents, he 

wrote to that prince in terms of affeRion, urging him to repair to Paris, with a fiifi- 
cient guard to ſecure his perſon from infult. This letter was dated in the month of 
December, 1413. In the following month the- queen, accompanied by the king of Si- 
cily, the dukes of Berry and Orleans, and other princes_ of the blood, went to the 
Louvre, where the dauphin then was, and, in his preſence, ſcized four noblemen be- 
longing to his court “% The dauphin highly reſented this exertion of authority, and 
even attempted to call the people to his aſſiſtance, but he was prevented by the princes. 
Of the four captives, three, the lords of Moi, Brimeu, and Montauban, were releaſed, 
after a confinement of a few days, on a promiſe never more to approach the perſon of 
the dauphin. John de Croi, the fourth, was conducted to Montlhery, where he was 
indebted for his liberty to the courage of twenty men at arms, whom his father had 
hired to reſcue him from his guards. Theſe young noblemen, it is generally believed, 
were ſecret agents to the duke of Burgundy ; and as the houſe of Croi, in particular, 
had ever been OY attached to that party, ORs can be no doubt but the ene 


was well- ane 


| | The W ing at this detection of his {a ent letter after. letter to the 
duke of Burgundy, requeſting he would haſten to releaſe him from the captivity in 

which he was holden. The duke was too ſkilful a politician not to profit by a cir-- 

_ eumftance ſo favourable to his wiſhes; though forbidden by the king to enter the 

French territories, he ſpeedily collected a formidable body of troops; and Rea 

far as Dammartin, extended his incurſions to 185 -_ of the OE = TR 5 
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As ſoon as the princes and the council were apprized of his approach, they reviewed. 
their troops, which conſiſted of eleven thouſand men, and divided them into three bo- 
dies. The people flocked to the cathedral, where the chancellor of Aquitaine declared, 
in the name of the dauphin, who was preſent, and who confirmed his declaration, that 
the duke of Burgundy deviated from the truth, when he ſaid that the prince had invited 
him to come to Paris. The princes then repaired to their different poſts, in order to 
contain ſuch of the inhabitants as evinced a diſpoſition to excite a tumult. All the 
gates of the town, except two, were kept conſtantly ſhut. 

The duke « 1 in the mean time, 5 his march to Saint-Denis 
where he was received, on a promiſe, which he immediately broke, to do no injury to 
the inhabitants. His forces conſiſted of two thouſand men at arms, and three thouſand 
archers, a number wholly inſufficient to attempt the reduction of the capital; but be 
had greater dependenee on the attachment of the Pariſians, than on his own ſtrengt ho. 
He ſent a herald with letters to the king, the dauphin, and the citizens, who was im- 
mediately diſmiſſed by the count of Armagnac, with a menace of inſtant annihilation, 
it he ſhould dare to return. The duke then advanced to the gate of Saint-Euſtache, 
where he drew up his men in order of battle, in the hope of inducing the populace to. 
make ſome diverſion in his favour; but the vigilance of the conſtable fruſtrated his plans. 
: . Enguerrand de Bournonville made a fimilar attempt at the r of Saint-Honoré, and, 
EY» : 8 | | 


' | | WEEN 4" IO theſe rs the duke fill 3 in 1 8 he 

: found means, through his emiſſaries, to ſtick up a manifeſto on the cathedral, the pa- 

> | lace, and other public edifices, containing proteſtations of his zeal. for. the welfare of: 
; the Rate, and a declaration, that far from ſecking to violate the terms of the treaty he 

| had ſworn to obſerve, he had. only come for the purpoſe of releaſing the king and the: 

7 dauphin from a ſtate of ſlavery. He farther expreſſed his ſu rprize that the eitizens of. 
Paris, and other loyal ſubjects, ſhould ſuffer their ſovereign to be treated with ſach ſeverity. 

5 Under any other circumſtances theſe reproaches might have excited an inſurrection, but, 
the princes had taken their precautions, with ſo much prudence and care, that not a ſingle 

individual durſt avow his ſentiments. Corps-de-garde were poſted in every part of the 

| city, as well as on the ramparts. Day and night, bodies. of armed men were conti - 

mually marching through the ſtreets with colours flying. The duke of Berry, as go- 

; vernor of Paris, iſſued a prohibition to all tradeſmen, and artizans, to quit their ſhops, 

. and approach the ramparts, under pain of death. Theſe orders being rigorouſly en- 

forced had the deſired effect, ſo true it is that a proper and timely. diſplay, of firmneſs 

will ever contain the multitude within proper bounds. At length, the duke of Bur- 

gundy, having made a laſt attempt to ſtimulate the zeal of his partizans, by drawing up 


| his troops between Chaillot and Montmartre, and * vigilance of his ad verſaries 
„%%% IIS i not 


—— 
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not to be eluded, placed ſtrong garriſons in che towns of f Compitgie and ne and 
then retired to his own dominions. ; | 


3 of Bavaria, the queen's e and the lord of G being ufd rd of 
the duke's retreat, left Paris with a ſtrong detachment of the garriſon, in the hope of 
coming up with the rear of his army ; but when they arrived at Senlis, they learned 
that he had fled with ſuch precipitation, that he had not even allowed his troops the 
uſual time for reſt, | 


The odious apology which Petit, the duke's advocate, had offered for the aſſaſſination 
of the duke of Orleans, after having been examined by ſixteen doctors of divinity, was 
ſabmitted to the tribunal of the Inquiſition, where it was unanimouſly condemned. 
The deteſtable doctrine of tyrannicide was proſcribed as, © an error in faith, doctrine, 
« and morals ; as opening a door to mutual miſtruſt, to treaſon, and perjury ; and as 
t capable of burſting afunder the firmeſt bonds of ſociety.” Previous to the publica- 
tion of this ſentence, the biſhop of Paris, at the requeſt of the univerſity, ſent a meſ- 
ſenger to the duke, to know whether he meant to maintain the poſitions advanced in 
his orator's ſpeech. This unexpected queſtion: threw the duke into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation; it was ſome time before he recovered himſelf ſufficiently to give an anſwer “; 


at length he replied, in general terms, „that he did not mean to maintain any thing | 


* © which John Petit had ſaid, that was not perfectly conſiſtent with ſound law.” On 


receiving this anſwer, the eccleſiaſtical judges pronounced the condemnation ; after 


which Petit's ſpeech was burned, before the door of the cathedral at Paris, in the pre- 
ſence of ſeveral prelates, and a prodigious multitude of people. Petit himſelf had been 
dead ſome years; he had retired into the dominions of the duke of Burgundy, when 
ras pp NAT been are obliged to leave Paris; and ER he nee Gll his a” ? 


Pik amt nne to preſerve the appearance of. a town. that was cloſely inveſted | 


by a powerful enemy; the ramparts were covered with ſoldiers ; corps-de-garde were 
poſted at all the gates, and the ſtreets filled with armed men, drawn up in order of bat- 
tle, ready to act on the firſt ſignal of revolt. Heavy contributions were levied fot 
paying theſe troops. The chains were taken from the inhabitants, and depoſited i in the 
Baſtille. All the citizens, without exception, had orders to deliver up their arms, and 
. a general prohibition to wear a ſword, or any other offenſive weapon, was publiſhed: 

and death was proclaimed as the conſequeiice of diſobedience. The count of Armagnac 
was accuſed of being the author of theſe oppreſſive regulations, and the Pariſians, from 


this time, conceived an implacable batred againſt that nobleman, which finally proved 
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85 aal to him; though it muſt be confeſſed, that their own perfidious and ſeditious con- 
Ef: Auct, on all formes-otcaGons, afforded a 1929885 —_— for theſe exertions of ſeverity. 


. Mearwhile the duke of Buiguhdy, . that he ſhould be ſpeedily attacked by 
; ahe whole foree of the kingdom, made the neceſſary preparations for reſi ſting the ſhock, 
The fates of Artois ant Flanders engaged to affiſt him againft all perſons whatever, 
| e except the ting and the dauphin; an exception which the duke could eafily elude, fince 
de pretended that it was by eſpouſing their quarrel he had drawn the 8 the 
N 5 48 _— ent 
n ö 
| "War linving U. rien reſolved on by the . Aa —_ e was con- 
* | 18 at the hötel de Saint Paul, at which the queen, the princes of the blood, the 
5 chief nobility, the prelates; and the members of the council attended. The dauphin 
preſided in the abfence of the king, who was, at this time, indiſpoſed. All the ſub- 
jets of complaint againſt the duke of Burgundy, from the aſſaſſination of the duke of 
Orleans to his late rebellious attempt on the perſon of the king, were here detailed 
with preciſion, and enforced with energy. It was unanimouſly decreed that it behoved 
the king to wage war againſt the aſſaſſin of his brother, till ſuch time as he had com- 
* I pleted the deſtruction, or, at leaſt, humbled the pride, of him and his partizans. | Before 
. | they parted, they all took an oath net to liſten to any propoſal for an accommodation 
| | that could either impede or retard the execution of their ee, Orders were, accord- 
ingly, iſſued for levying troops throughout the kingdom; and new. taxes were, of 
. e to defray the expences of the war. | 


F Early i in. the — the army, confiſting | of two W bound men, "REY the 

field, under the immediate command of the king, who had, by this time, recovered his 

health ſufficiently for that purpoſe. From the prince to the private ſoldier, every man 

wore-the Armagnac ſaſti; which greatly diſpleaſed thoſe, whoſe attachment was con- 

fined to their ſovereign, independent of all party. It appeared ſtrange, indeed, that ſo 

oF 5 powerful a prinee as the king of France, ſhould, in his own dominions, and in a war 
3 AuAndertaken for the purpoſe of enforcing reſpect to his authority, ſubmit to uſe the . 

ſtandard of his vaſſal. The defence of the capital, during the King's abſence, was en- 

truſted to the duke of Berry, with a body of twelve hundred men at arms. The duke 

of Anjou, (titular king of Sicily) had remained at Paris, whence he departed, ſoon after, 

for Anjon, taking with him Charles, count of Ponthieu, the king's third ſon, who had 


* 


. been recently betrothed to his daughter, Mary of N The b princeſs Was 
1 Fo. conducted to Tours, where the marriage was celebrated. 

1 7 The xml was opened bs the ſiege of Compitane, which, after a ſhort Hance, 

Os | beer by 2 clam Noyon 32 858 its gates on the firſt ſummons, but Soiſſons 


- 5 | 85 made 
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made a more obſtinate defence. The attack, however, was conducted wirh fuch vigour 
and ſucceſs, that the garriſon, in'a ſhort time, found themſelves reduced to extremities. 
A courier difpatched by the governor, Enguerrand de Bournonville, to the duke of 
Burgundy, deing intercepted by the beſiegers, they became scquainted with the deſperate 
ſituation of the place. The offer to capitulate, therefore; ' was rejected, and the town 
deing taken by aſſault, the inhabitants were expoſed to rape, rapine, and murder. The 

ernor, being taken, was ſent to Paris, where he ſuffered de eee fouch of the, 

as had gi the ene maſſacre r h a ee TING: * 


ii 


— 


When the king arrived at Saint-Qventins he haves ak bs an Seren 
from the counteſs of Hainaut, whoſe mediation, however, was rejected. Philip, count 
of Nevers, brother to the duke of Burgundy, fearful leſt the French might extend their 
depredations into his territories, came to Saint Qgintin, at the Tame time, and conttudeũ 
a\treaty with Charles, by which he engaged to afford no kind of rapes pug His in; 
nga to rege os bend places to en pr ty on TON firſt "requiſition. 4; 185 = En 


. Ps 2 & 8 Tz 


x 
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- While the reheat army was in the « Verindia Wee was aha W 
Burgundians were on their march to join the duke. The duke of Bourbon, and che 
conſtable d' Albret, with a detachment of troops, immediately ſet out to meet them, and 
coming up with them near the banks of the Sambre, obtained a complete victory, and pur- 
fued the fugitives to the very gates of Bruxelles. The counteſs of Hainaut again 
attempted to promote an accommodation, for which purpoſe ſhe waited on the king at 
Peronne, accompanied by the duke of Brabant, and by deputies from the different towns 
of Flanders. Charles replied, That, „ if his coufin, the duke of Burgundy, would 
«come to him, he ſhould experience ſuch treatment as would give him content; if he 
« wiſhed for juftice, juſtice ſhould he have; and if mercy was his object, he ſhould 
« obtain as much of it as would anſwer his purpoſe ®.” This was the only anſwer they 
could procure,” The army adyanced to Bapaumes, which immediately ſurrendered; in 
this town feyeral of the Burgundian faction were TR and om ta rhe: Te; FIR the 
ne onus was eee re as 3 | 


Arras was next inveſted. Being a OT of importance, every precaution had been. 


taken for enabling it to fuſtain a long fiege. It was divided into two parts, the town 
and the city, and had two governors, John of Luxembourg, and John de Meſchaſtel, - 


lord of Montagu. The garriſon amounted to twelve hundred men at arms, and ſix 


* 


hundred croſs-bowmen. All the old men, women, and children, were ſent away; the 
ſuburbs were burned ; new fortifications and freſh batteries wete erected; and the walls 


and towers were amply ſupplied with cannon. 


en abi : 
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 Notmithflanding the number of. troops employed in the ſiege, fuch was the ignorance 
or infidelity of thoſe. who conducted it, that two of the gates were left free of acceſs, by 
which. means the garriſon had an opportunity of receiving ſupplies, aud of making ſallies 
to advantage. A general miſtruſt prevailed in the royal army. Several private combats 
were fought before the walls; mines and counter - mines were fprung; and the braveſt 
knights ſignalized their valour, in various encounters. The count of Eu and the lord 
of Montagu engaged, hand to hand, with the battle - axe, ſword, and dagger; a diamond, 
of the value of a hundred crowne, was to be the reward of the conqueror; and the lord 
of Montagu, r eh ee 88 eee to the 5 as a bee for 


oa Her i pr: 


But theſe e e os fear of . diſplayed the courage: oP the 

parties without advancing. the operations, of the ſiege, nor did the incurſions of the troops 
iato the neighbouring country produce any other effect than the deſolation of the pro- 
wince, and the ruin of its inhabitants. The artillery was badly ſerved, through the 
treachery of. the perſon to whoſe.care it was entruſted ; a dearth of proviſions and forag? 
began, to be felt. by the royal army, as well as by the garriſon; the ſeaſon was far ad- 
_ vanced; and the troops were attacked by. an epidemic diſorder, which proved fatal te 
numbers. No period could be more favourable for the interpoſition of. mediators, and 
the counteſs of Hainaut and the duke of Brabant, accordingly, ſeized the opportunity 
to renew, (for the third time) their .propoſals for an accommodation. The king was 
diſpoſed to: lend them a favourable ear, as well from inclination, as from the ſecret. inſti- 
gations of the dauphin,:who was diſpleaſed with, the aſcendancy. which the duke of Or- 
Jeans daily. , and with the. | imperious conduct of the count of Armagnac. 


I» 


"This diſpoſition of Charles to terminate. the. war r Was, it 413 well Loom, to the 
confederated princes, who, of courſe, took great-pains to effect a change in his ſentiments. 
A nobleman —whoſe name is not mentioned by the chronicler who relates the fact 
went o the royal tent While the king was in bed, and putting his hand under the 
cloaths, pulled him by the foot, ſaying, © My lord you are not aſleep l. Is any thing 
« amiſs?” ſaid the king.—The nobleman then informed him that the garriſon were re- 
quced to the laſt extremity ;; but Charles, iuterrupting him, expreſſed his determination 
to make peace with the duke of Burgundy. © What, my lord !” replied the nobleman, 
4 will you make peace with that falſe, wicked, and diſloyal traitor, who murdered your 
% brother? Alas ! ! fare, you will never ſee that brother more! “ Fair. couſin,” an- 
* ſwered the king, 6 go your ways; 1 ſhall ſee him at the day of judgment.” ? Before the 
treaty could be finally ſettled, Charles had a relapſe ; ; but the dauphin, on whom the 
command then devolved, haſtened its concluſion. . | It was, agreed, That the keys of 
Arras ſhould be delivered to the king, and the ſtandard of France hoiſted on the walls of 
the town that the duke of Burgundy ſhould ſurrender Crotoi, and diſmiſs from his 


court Suck 88 as had incurred the aten of the king and dauphin; that what- 
on | ever 


* 
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ever had been taken by either ſide, during tlie v war, ſhould be reſtored; bat all offenſive 
declarations which had been publiſhed to the prejudice of the duke's honour ſhould be 
revoked, and that letters of juſtification ſhould be granted him; that the duke ſhould: 
never go to Paris without an expreſs permiſſion from the king and the e and, 
analy; that he ſhould FENOUTITE his atllance with Egan 


It was ik extreme repugnance has the confederated princes Sis guarantee, 
by their oaths, the performance of theſe articles. The duke of Orleans thrice refufed to 
ſubmit to a meaſure which his conſcience urged him to reject. John Montagu, arehbiſhop 
of Sens, the implacable enemy of the dake of Burgundy, reminded the princes of the 
oaths they had taken, at the aſſembly holden at the hotel de Saint- Paul, in preſence” of 
the queen; but the dauphin, aſſuming the tone and authority of a maſter, compelle$ 
them to obey. Peace was, accordingly, proclaimed; the troops were Adee and 1185 


wage 1 party, for A while, germane | 
Bat this interval of tranquillity was ſfiort indeed: the duke of bpusy inſtead of. 
following the example of his adverſaries, put his troops into cantonments in the Cam- 
breſis and the Thierache, where they lived at diſcretion, and committed their uſual difs 
orders. The count of Tonnere, one of his vaſſals, having eſpouſed the oppoſite party, 
he marched into Burgundy; redueed and pillaged the town whence: the count derived 
Mis title, and razed the citadel. Phe Armagnaces, on the other hand, ſurprifed a patty 
of Burgundians, headed by the nephew of admiral ChitiHon, when they put the leader. 
to death, with two hundred of his followers. The count of Saint-Paul entered the 
province of Luxembourg, and reduced the town of Neuville upon Maeſe; while the 
companies who had been-difmiſſed by their chiefs made war. on their own account, and 
completed-the deſolation of the provinces. Thus it. may. Jag. be Wen the Kings 


Lom Wd not. ner an e e of pee | 2 


The death of Lalldas afforded the duke of Anjou a favourable opportunity for IN 
ing his claim to the throne of Sicily; but.diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs of his former 
attempts, and moreover detained iniFrance by. the ne w. engagements he had contracted. 
in that kingdom, he reſolved to ſatisfy: himſelf” with the title, and not. 0 N his. 
e to the attainment of. e dignity. ; | 

The duke of. Burgundy, thought at a diſtance from the capital, hi till a ot | 
party at court. The dauphin, by. the treaty. of Arras which he had coneluded in con- 
tradition to the count of Armagnac, and the confederated princes 4, had ſufficiently- 


evinced the nos which he gave him over the oppoſite parti. A · project intended 


. ee e fol. 29. 
to- 
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to de N on the eve ob the feſtival of the Purification, n farther proof of 
his ſentiments, as well AS thoſe of the Pariſians. It was ſettled, that the moment the 
hell of Saint -Euſtache began to ring, the people ſhould aſſemble, and, repairing to the 
Louvre, place the dauphin at their head; they were then to ſeize the moſt important 
poſts, expel the Armagnacs, and maſſacre all who ſhould make any reſiſtance. But 
the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon were apprized of the conſpiracy in time to prevent its 
execution, and the leaders, among whom were ſeveral of the Guphin' s friends and cour- 
5 a their . 55 


The en was extremely 3 at the e ad; 11 of his 
; 3 and, a few days after this incident, he ſecretly withdrew from Paris, with only 
eight attendants, and repaired to Bourges, from whence he went to Mehun upon Yevre. 
The counts of Vertus and Richemont, having followed and overtaken bim, prevailed 
on him to return. Intent, however, on taking the government of the kingdom into his 
on hands, he reſolved to have recourſe to a ſtratagem for the attainment of his pur- 
-poſe ; with this view he invited his mother and all the confederated princes to give him 
the meeting at Corbeil, on a particular day, which he ſpecified in his letter; and while 
the whole court repaired to the appointed place, he made the beſt of his way to Paris; 
ordered the draw-bridge at Charenton to be drawn up the moment he had paſſed it: 
arrived at the Louvre at five in the afternoon, and immediately commanded all the 
of the town to be ſhut. Maſter of the capital, he fent orders to the princes 
to ae ee the duke of Mey. was the N ee n permiſſion 
to return. 


5 i we except. the queen, no one, e had e to the poſſeſſion of 
the ſovereign authority, during the king's incapacity, as the dauphin ; and had he kept 
himſelf clear of all parties, and made the welfare of the ſtate, and the felicity of the 
people, the rule of his government, every body muſt have rejoiced at the change; the 
means he had adopted for the accompliſhment of his defigns, ſeemed to indicate a ftrong, 
active and vigorous mind, prompt to conceive, and firm to execute: but his conduct ſoon 
undeceived thoſe who had thence been led to form'favourable expectations ef him; in 
Bis demeanorhauglityand imperious; deciſive in his opinions, but in his actions irreſo- 
Jute; frivolous in his anuſements—a prodigal and a debauchee ; ſuch was the dauphin. 
His firſt exertion of power was the ſcizure of his mother's treaſures, which Iſabella had 
placed in the bands of different citizens of Paris; he next compelled his youthful wife, 
an amiable and virtuous. princeſs, to retire to the convent of Saint-Germain, that he 
might be more at liberty to indulge in the gratification of his ſenſual appetite. Surrounded 
by a train of prafligate courtiers, ho ſtudied his paſſions at the expence of his honour, 
he repaid their treacherous ſervices with that money which ought to have been appro- 
priated to the ſervices of the Nate. The pandars of his pleaſures were his ſole com- 


; * and the voice of admonition or reproof, however ſalutary or wiſe, excited his 
7 | anger 
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2888 and Ineurred his reſentment. His chancellor, Juvenal des Urfins, having ventur- 
& to femonftrate with him, on the imprudence of thoſe liberal donations which he 
laviſhed on his favourites; he was deprived of his place and a more obſequious mi- 
nifter appointed to ſucceed him, Tis: new pear” » was Martin You On; * 
Chartres „ 55 | 
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The Burt . Ger management of the Gainces kienſelf, the command of which | 
indeed was eſſential to the ſupport. of his prodigality; and he called an afſembly of the 
citizens and municipal officers of Paris, whom he informed of his reſolution no longer 
to ſubmit to the authority of miniſters. About this time an ambaſſador arrived from 
the duke of Burgundy, the object: of whoſe embaſſy was to requeſt the dauphin would 
again take his wife to his bed, and diſmiſs a miſtreſs whom he had choſen to occupy 
her place. In caſe of a refuſal, he was ordered*to-tell the prince, that the duke would 

conſider the treaty of Arras as virtually annulled, and that in caſe of a war with Eng- 
land, neither he nor his ſubjects would take up arms in defence of the kingdom. T 
this demand the dauphin eee an evaſive Wan rather or, to e than | 
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4 D. 141 6.1 While the 3 was torn a bz inteſiing x extuinotions, coupallca 1 
the rage of contending factions, the ſprings of induſtry relaxed, and the ſpirit of patri · 
otiſm nearly extinct, an enemy, not leſs powerful than ambitious, was ſecretly preparing 
to profit by this complication of misfortunes, and to add to the horrors of civil diſſentione 
all the dangers and miſeries that reſult from the hoſtile attacks of a foreign foe. Henry 
the Fifth had ſucceeded his father in the throne of England, and, by the prudence, and pro- 
priety of his conduct, had diſpelled the prejudices which his early debaucheries had 
excited againſt him, and ſecured the eſteem and affection of his ſubjects. It had long 

been the policy of the French and Engliſh: monarchs—a policy” which we have before 
had occaſion to reprobate—not only to regard each other with a jealous eye, but reci- 
procally to conſider domeſtic calamities and public diſaſters as ſubjects of exultation. 
and ſources of advantage. In purſuance of this baſe and treacherous ſyſtem==calculared 
ſolely for the generation of enmity and the extenſion of difcord, and, conſequently, preg» - 
nant with the moſt fatal conſequences—Henty had long determined to profit by the 
diſſentions which prevailed in France for the gratification of his ambition, which aimed 
at nothing leſs than the total ſubjection of the kingdom. The claim which he had 

to advance to the ſovereignty of France, was, indeed, frivolous and abſurd; whether its 
validity be tried by the French or by the Engliſh doctrine of ſucceſſion, it will be found 
equally fallacious. By the former, which excluded all females from the crown, and 


denied their power of tranſmitting a title to their male poſterity, Henry could not 
claim even the ſhadow of a right; 'by the latter, as advanced by the third Edward, 

which admitted the excluſion of females, but eſtabliſhed their right of tranſmitting a 
title to their male poſterity, bis pretenſions were not leſs abſurd ; becauſe any right to 
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de derix ed from thence was - veſted in the earl of Marche, 1 "RE 
queen Iſabella to her fon, Edward the Third, and from him to that nobleman, by Phil- 
Lppa, only child of Lionel duke of Clarence, the elder brother of John, duke of Lan- 
*cafter, from whom. all the pretended. rights of Henry were derived. It was not, how- 
ever, an age in which princes were to be reſtrained from purſuing the projects of am- 
bition by motives drawn from the pure and uncontaminated ſources of reaſon and juſtice. 
Henry determined to enforce: his pretenſions, ſuch. as they were, though he artfully 
-coricealed his deſigns. till they were ripe for execution. He had, on his acceſſion, 
opened negociations with the French miniſtry, avowedly for the purpoſe of confirming 
the truce concluded by the ſecond Richard; but he continued, to. render them: fruitleſs 
5 e n in 25 n, ee ang. Adden of the kingdom. 


| When. it was 5 80 "take up arms 3 is Joke of 3 Henry 
2 3 the national confuſion had ariſen to the greateſt heighth, and that the ſeaſon 
was, therefore, favourable for his. hoſtile attempts. Isg the ahſence of the king from 
the capital he ſent ambaſſadors to make a formal demand of the French crown, in virtue 
of the rights which he pretended to derive from the third Edward; this ſtrange pror 
poſal had ſuch an effect on the council that they remained filent for a time, as much 
From ſurprize as indignation. The ambaſſadors, who had only advanced the Tidiculous 
- claim for the purpoſe of creating an alarm, then declared that their maſter, fareſecing 
the obſtacles which might be oppoſed to his juſt pretenſions,. had authorized them to 
declare. that he would content himſelf with the provinces which had been ceded by the 
treaty of- Bretigny, adding only the immediate poſſeſſion and full ſovereignty of Nor- 
mandy, Anjou and Maine, and the ſuperiority of. Brittany and Flanders. This laſt 
5 ; propoſal Was, probably, the conſequence of a projected alhance, which, Henry was then 
5 employed in negociating with the duke of Burgundy, but which the treaty of Arras, 
F for the preſent, ſuſpended. The Engliſh ambaſſadors again varied in their propoſals ; 
their laſt demand was this; that the. treaty of Bretigny ſhould be ſtrictly fulfilled, one 
Half of Provence, with;the counties of, Nogent and Beaufort, be ceded to England; 
and the princeſs Catherine be given to, Henry, with. a portion of, two millions 
of crowns. The duke of Berry, who. preſided., at the conferences, offered to reſ- 
tote a part of Guienne; but obſerved, that with regard to. Provence, the king himſelf 
had na right to diſpoſe of it, The, claim of the Engliſh, to that country was founded 
on a title ſo ancient as the days of Eleanora of Aquitaine. The powers of, the Eng- 
liſh envoys being limited, they left Paris without coming to any deciſion. But in: 
ſtead of taking the road to Calais, they en, by Harfleur, for the purpoſe of ex: 
. fortifications of that; enn. | | | 


| The archbiſhop of Bourges, the conſtable d' Albret, 1 the. count-of Venddme made 
ſeveral journies to London, as well to ſound the diſpoſitions of the Engliſh council, as 
f BY : OS. | ; | 8 to- 
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to prevent, if. poſſible, the interruption of that tranquillity it was ſo much «by: intereſt, 
of the French to preſerve. Neither Charles nor his council, indeed, could believe that 
Henry was ſeriouſly bent on war; that monarch having had the addreſs to deceive them, 
by pretending to be ſmitten with the reported charms of the princeſs Catherine, In the 
mean time he was buſily occupied in making the moſt formidable preparations for his 
intended expedition. To enable him to do this, he obtained. from the parliament 2, 2 
ſupply of two-tenths and two fifteenths, and a grant of the lands of all the alien pr. i- 
ories in the kingdom; he alſo received a free gift, from the clergy, of conſiderable 
amount ; ſo intent was Henry on the execution of his project, that, after borrowing | 
all the money he could, he pawned his jewels, and even his crown, to make up the 
neceſſary ſum 5*. Having aſſembled a great fleet, and a powerful army, he repaired to 
Southampton, in order to embark for France; but before he had got his troops on board 
the tranſports that were deſtined to receive them, he diſcovered a dangerous conſpiracy, ; 
which had been formed to deprive him of the throne. This, however, was ſpeedily. = 
quelled, and having inflicted an exemplary puniſhment on the principal conſpirators, 
who were noblemen of high rank, and appointed his brother, John duke of Bedford, 
- regent of the kingdom, he ſailed from Southampton, on the 1 3th of Aveguſt 1415, 
with an army compoſed of ſix thouſand men at arms, and twenty-four thouſand archers,. 
and landed ſafe on the coaſt of Normandy, about nine miles from Harfleur. He imme- 
diately iuveſted that city, in ſight of the conſtable d'Albret, who was then at Honfleur, 
with a body of fifteen thouſand men at arms, while a ſimilar number, under the com- 
mand of mareſchal de. Boucicaut, was atjoned. near + Candebgcy. to cover the oppoſite, 
banks of the Seine. 
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; The 8 of Harfleur conſiſted ok of 5 ed men at arms, comminitel by 

certain noblemen of the province, who had thrown themſelves into the place before it 

was inveſted, They made a vigorous reſiſtance, and their ſallies were frequent and 

deſtructive, though they had no proſpect of being able to hold out for any length of 

time. So little precaution had been taken to put the fortified towns in a ſtate of defence, 

that when the place had been beſieged about a fortnight, the garriſon had expended all | 

their powder, and a ſupply of that neceſſary article having been. intercepted by the enemy, „ 
they were reduced to the laſt extremity. A conditional offer to ſurrender, if not relieved _ | = 
before the expiration of three days, was accepted by Henry; and the lord of Bagueville 5 

Was deputed by the. garriſon. to inform the king and the dauphin—who were then — | ; : 

| Vernon—of their ſituation: but, unable to procure relief, he returned to Harfleur,. which | 1 
opened the gates to the enemy on the twenty ſecond of September. The garriſon were 
ſuffered to depart, without their arms, on a promiſe to ſurrendef themſelves priſoners at 
ae Aalen ie das of Kane ſhould, be erh to e ang. We. 23, 8 | 
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previous to his arrival at that city. The opulent citizens were thrown into priſon, and 
donfined till they paid their ranſom: ſuch as refuſed to abjure their country, and 
tate an oath of fidelity to the-conqueror, were ſent to England; and the reſt of the in- 
Hhuabitants, men, women, and children, were all expelled the toun; at the gate of which, 
a part of their cloaths were delivered to them, with five ſols to each perſon to defray 
the expences'of their journey. Henry was led to the adoption of theſe rigorous mea- 
* by N which e arg PE RSS e with 3 


But though the uk tion of Harflear was an object of 3 to the king of 
England, the great loſs whick he ſuſtained before the place rendered it a dear conqueſt. 
This loſs proceeded leſs from the fatigues and dangers of the fiege, than from an epidemic 
© diforder which prevailed in the army (ſappoſed to originate in the extreme heat of the 
weather) and which weakened it ſo conſiderably as to render it incapable of any enter- 
ptize of conſequenee. In this dilemma, the neceffity of returning to England was mani- 
| feſt to every one; but the mode of accompliſhing this, in a manner that could ſatisfy his 
- own feelings; appearing a matter of difficulty to the king, he fummoned a council to de- 
liberate on the ſubjeft. The duke of Clarence, brother to Henry, gave his opinion in 
favour of an embarkation at Harfleur; but the Engliſh monarch raſhly refuſed to adopt 
it=though it was the only meafute which prudence could juſtify in his preſent ſituation 
as wearing the appearance of an ignominious flight; and declared that he would rather 
make his way by land to Calais . The latter mode was egg er and 
| v7 thing oh 615 af hecbng drowns . expedition. 


While the Engliſk were thus engaged in ſettling the mode 4 8 it . 2 
queſtion, at the court of France, whether the defence of the kingdom ſhould be entruſted 
to the n or to the e TING the Wg followed * 


Lg ve, 6 xiii p. 367. " 23 Limbam, e, 48. p. 49- 

%%% Mr. Hume has inconſiderately aſſert- 

| od, that having diftnifſed his traniports, © he lay under a necefity-of marching by land to Calais, before he could reach 
«place of ſafety.” But this Wlertion is evidently ablurd: for, admitting that the tranſports had actually departed, it 
certainly would ive been more adviſcable, in point of expedition, to ſend over to England for tranſports—the 
diſtance by ſex not exceading thirty Jeagues—and wait their arrival, than to attempt a paſſage over A tract of country 
near two hundred miles in extent, unprovided with guides, unfupplied with proviſions, and purſued and haraſſed by 

| an army which moſt hiſtorians make amoutt w ten tithes, and none to leſs than four times the number of his own. 
14 will nor be urged that there was" 50 veſſel in the port to ſend over to England; as fabſequent to the adoption of 
Hetiry's propoſat, the duke. of Clarence, with the cart of Marche, and many other noblemen, who had ſuffered 
extremely from the diſorder which had proved ſo fatal to the Engliſh troops, embarked at Harfleur for England, 


were they went for the recovery of their health; nor will it ſcarcely be contended that flarfleur could not be 


* dhemed e place of ſafety, finite, with fo fall « parrifon, 46 fot bundred men ar arms, it had foftained a long and vi- 
gorous ſiege ; and, after its reduction, Henry had beet careful to repair all the damages which the fortifications had 
ſuſtained in the different attacks. This peritous eaterprize, therefore, way not the reſult of poceffity, but the conſe- 
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tions, he, debts, would have delegated; that important truſt to the n but the 
change in the miniſtry influenced his conduct, and made him give his voice in favour of 
the oppoſite party. The biſhop/of Chartres, the ne chancellor of Aquitaine, being an 
enemy to the duke of Burgundy; and ſtrongly attached to the duke of Berry, - engaged 
the dauphin to ſend for the duke of Orleans and his principal adherents. If ene 
and military kill could have ſufficed to enſure à preference, that preference muſt, 
decidedly, have been given to the duke of Burgundy; but, deſtitute of er ee <7 | 
ewes ee e entruſted with the care of the fn „ — 
$8 75:15 he £7 
4 Tbe e 4 Albret 8 in 50 mean 1 ee e Wee 8 
; to proceed to Calais, conveyed this information to the court, which was then at 
Rhnen, and having formed a junction with the troops under the command of mareſchal 
de Boucicaut, he haſtened to Abbeville, in order to guard the paſſes on the Somme, 
which river the king of England muſt, neceſſarily, paſs. Orders had been diſpatched 
to the different provinces for all who were able to hear arms, to repair to the royal 
ſtandard without delay. Moſt of them obeyed, excepting a few. of the towns of Pi- 
|  cardy, on the borders of Artois and Flanders. The duke of Burgundy from whom 
_ 4 ſupply of five hundred men at arms and three hundred croſs-bowmen only had been 
exacted, offered to join the army in perſon, attended by all his forces. This offer, how- 
ever, it was not thought prudent to accept; and the duke, content with having. ſaved 
appearances by making it, gave the maſt poſitive orders to the noblemen whom: he had 
left in Flanders to take care of his ſon, the count of Charolois, not to ſuffer that 
prince to give any aſſiſtance to the French. The count was extremely concerned at 
the reſtraint thus impoſed on his inclinations: fiſty years after this event, he was heard 
to declare that he never ceaſed-to regret the ee 151. b ee ſuch a 
Se ee, 0 W his aue 5 50 e ee 


Ah though appetzed f WY ptcpumnniins dine were 8 hs: his la 
perſiſted in his intentions, and leaving Harfleur, - advanced by om and deliberate' 
marches, (that he might not diſcourage his troops by the appearamie af a flight) to the 

banks of the Somme, which he intended to croſs at the ford of Blanchetaque, the ſame ep 
place where Edward the Third, in a ſimilar ſituation; before the bartle of Cregy, had „ 
eſeaped from Philip of Valois; but be found the paſſage ſtopped up dy piles ſtuck . Wo 
the bottom of the river, and farther defended by the nobles of Picztdy,>who were drawn 
up on the oppofite bank: here, too, he was informed of the defeat of three hun- 
dred men at arms, who had left Calais in order to Join hin. © At Pont Remi and feveral 

other places, where Henry attempted to crofs the river, he was: equally unfuccefaful; 
every paſs was guarded, and every bridge was broken down. His difficulties hourly . 
encreaſed, and his ſituation daily became more deſperate. His troops were inceſſantly _ | | 
SY 11 bodies of horſe which ſcoured the W and prevented them from fo- TED | . 

Bee” raging; — 
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: raging; exhauſted by the fatigues of a long and toilſome an, 'by ſickneſs, and a 
dearth of proviſions, their ſpirits were only ſupported by the courage and patience of their 
ſovereign, who partook of every danger and every- toil; and refuſed to take any other 
| food than ſuch as the meaneſt of his followers was able to procure—a ſuperior degree of 
firmneſs was the only ſuperiority which Henry claimed. At length the Engliſh, after 
| having paſſed three weeks on the banks of the Somme, diſcovered a paſs between Pe- 
3 | ronne and Saint Quentin, which the inhabitants had neglected either to guard or to 
RR. render impracticable. In crofling the river they adopted precautions which they diſco- 
* vered to be uſeleſs as ſoon as they reached the oppoſite bank, where they found no one 
to oppoſe them. Henry, without loſs of time, purſued his march with as much celerity 
as the exhauſted ſtate of his troops would admit of. He wiſhed to avoid an action, and 

1 s alone could ove induced him to riſk one. | ü 


; n different bodies of; "Fedack recaps All 1, by his we; farce a dion with each 
other; and amounted, according to the ' beſt | accounts, to fourteen. thouſand men at 
arms, and forty thouſand mfantry ; while the Engliſh did not, certainly, exceed a 
fourth of that number. The conſtable d' Albret, at a loſs how to act, ſent to the king, 
who was then at Rouen, for orders, when a council was called àt which the evil genius 
of France ſeems to have preſided. The prudential maxims of Charles the Wiſe were 
forgotten, and it was reſolved to bring the enemy to action. The duke of Berry, cal- 
ling to mind the fatal battle of Poictiers, was almoſt the only one who oppoſed this 

Eh reſolution. Compelled to yield his opinion to the majority of votes, he. confined his 
3 oppoſition to the deſire which the king expreſſed to be preſent at the battle. I have 
5 ſeen that of Poicters“ ſaid the prince where my father, king Fohn, 2was_ taken pri- 

% foner ;, and we had better toſe the battle, than the king and the battle together“ The 

dauphin, too, evinced an anxiety to diſplay his perſonal proweſs: on this occaſion, but 

the ſame reaſons which were urged in oppoſition to the king's deſire were deemed ſuf- 

_ kcient'to prevent a compliance with the wiſhes: of his ſon. It is probable the duke of 

Berry's want of confidence. 3 from as 1 Hh nt of the: inability of the r 
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5 At length the 658 armies. came in 3 of each e in ths. Ms of Saint-Paul, 
| not far from the village of Azincourt, where the Engliſh arrived on the twenty-fourth 
of October. The French generals had repeatedly offered them battle, but Henry con- 

=» _ tented himſelf with replying that, ſince he had begun his march to Calais, he had never 
5 once refuſed to engage. On the twenty ſecond of October a. herald at arms was dis- 
E WE the ag ang to the Faure , to n the king that in es days 1 he 
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might eipett to be attacked. Henry accepted the challenge without bene, and eo 
ſented the Wanne with a robe that was worth; two hundred crowns ; | 


The fituation of Henry was exactly Snakes to- this of the Black Prince bete the 
battle of Poictiers; and ſome of the French hiſtorians pretend 57, that, being ſenſible of : 
his datiger, he made to d'Albret the ſame kind of offer which hab been made to John 
by Edward; viz. to reſtore Harfleur, to releaſe all- the priſoners he, had taken, to repair 

all the damages he had occaſioned ſince he landed in France, and to conelude a laſting 

peace het ween tlie two crowns. The ſame writers add, that a eonſultation was holden, : 
by the French generals, on the ſubject; when the conſtable, the mareſchal de Bouci- 

caut, and ſeveral other officers, adviſed the aceeptance of conditions, which without 

any effuſion of blood, ſecured every advantage they could expect to derive from the 

moſt deciſive victory; - but the dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and Alengon, with a crowd 
of youthful nobles, who had flocked to the army from every part of the kingdom, . 
brave, ardent, and impetuous, rejected with diſdain a propoſal which tended to N 
their harveſt of glory, and to deprive them of the fruits of pac wr ; 


7 


The night before the barks the Evgliſk took up thai 8 in the villiges. of 
Azincourt, Maiſoncelles, and the adjoining hamlets; when the brightneſs of the moon 
gave Henry an opportunity of examining the ground with care and, attention, and of 
fixing on a ſpot for the enſuing engagement, which poſſeſſed thoſe local advantages ſo» 
neceſfary to enable a handful of men to reſiſt the attacks of a numerous and powerful 
army. This was a gentle declivity, on the ſummit of which ſtood the village of Azin- 
court, and which was flanked, on either ſide, by a wood. Having taken theſe precau- 
tions, he retired to reſt with'that calmneſs and ee Rs in FIG hour of n 57 
beſpeak a mind incapable of fear. yy 


With the French, all was riot and tals; the whole army paſſed the night i in the 8 
open air, and both” men and horſes were numbed with the cold fain which fell, almoſt - 
without intermiffion, from the cloſe of the day to the enſuing morn. A confuſe$ 
ſound, of cries -intermingled with oaths, ran along the lines. When the officers con- 
ſidered the extreme diſproportion of numbers, they regarded the victory as certain, and- 
are even ſaid to have formed ſchemes for the diſpoſal of their prifoners. Walfingham [ 
| aſſerts, indeed , that they refolved to put all their captives to the ſword,. except the 
principal nobility, who were to be ſpared for the ſake of their ranſoms; but this e 
5 N. PREY by £ the me ge of e writers. PIE 
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At length the fatal day appeared. On the morning of Friday, the twenty-fifth of 
October, in the year 1415, both armies were drawn up in order of battle. The con- 
ſtable d'Albret was guilty of an error which nothing could Juſtify or palliate, by occu- 
pying the ground choſen for him by the enemy, which effeQually prevented him from 
profiting by that advantage which the ſuperiority of his numbers afforded him. In the 
narrow plains, flanked by the woods, he could neither extend his front ſo as to encircic 

the enemy. nor employ his cayalry, which was very numerous. He drew up his army 

in three lines; the firſt was commanded by himſelf, and, under him, by the dukes of 

Orleans and Bourbon; the counts of Eu and Richemont; mareſchal de Boucicaut ; 
Rambure, grand-maſter of the croſs-bowmen ; Dampierre, and the dauphin of Au- 

vergne; it conſiſted of a choſen band of eight thouſand men at arms, diſmounted, and 
four thouſand archers; the ſpace they occupied was ſcarcely large enough to contain 

them; on either wing of this diviſion was poſted five hundred men at arms, under the 

_ conduct of Brebant and Saveuſe, who had orders to direct their efforts againſt the Eng- 

: bh archers. The dukes of Alengon, Brabant, and Bar; the counts of Nevers, Ven- 
dome, Vandemont, Roucy and Salms, commanded the ſecond line ; and the third was 

8 3 on 85 the counts of Marle, Dammartin, and en and the lord of * 

„ 5 

e had 2475 f up bis. army i in 1 2 1 the firſt, which was commanded 

= by the duke of York, aided by the lords Beaumont, Willoughby, and Stanhope, con- 

0 | Gfted wholly. of archers, four deep; each of whom, beſides his bow and arrows, had a 

| battle-axe, a ſword, and a ftake pointed with iron at both ends, which he fixed before 
him in the ground, with the point inclining outwards, to prote him from the charge 
oof the enemy's cavalry. The king himſelf headed the ſecond line, accompanied by his 
youngeſt brother, Humphrey, duke 'of Glouceſter, the earl mareſchal, and the earls of 

. Oxford and Suffolk. The third line was commanded by the duke of Exeter, uncle 


Ts to l | 


9 


* 


5 i It Engliſh Sk 1 ale the os * IP on 2 15 whits br, and 
| | : artayed i in ſplendid armour, with a golden crown, by way of creſt, affixed to his hel- 
met. Four royal banners were diſplayed before him: he was followed by ſeveral horſes, 
nichly capariſoned, and ſurrounded by the chief officers of his conrt and army. He 
Aixove to encourage his troops, by inflaming their reſentment, and by animating their 
© love of glory. To promote the former he told them, that the French had determined 
| to cut off three fingers of the right hand of every priſoner they ſhould make 59 ; and 
8 . 10 effect the latter, he declared that every ſoldier in his army, who ſhould, on that day, 
= | conduct himſelf with ſpirit and gallantry, ſhould thenceforth be 2 a 8 
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Before the battle began, the two armies ſtood gazing at each other, in mutual fuf- 
pence, for a conſiderable time ; but Henry, fearing that the French might diſcover the - 
danger of their ſituation, and from thence be induced to alter their plan of operations, 
gave the ſignal for attack about ten in the morning. The action commenced by the 
Engliſh archers, who let fly a ſhower of arrows among the crowded ranks of the enemy, 

which did infinite execution; and the French cavalry being hemmed in by their own 
troops, and farther incommoded by the clayey ſoil, moiſtened by recent ſhowers, were 
unable to exert their force. A ſecond flight of arrows threw the firſt line of the 
French into ſome confuſion, which was confiderably increaſed by a diſcharge from 
the bows of two hundred archers, whom Henry; before the battle, had placed in am- 
buſh in their flank. The battle now became general ; and, when the archers had ex- 
pended their arrows, they flung their bows, and, ruſhing onwards,. attacked the enemy 
with their ſwords and battle-axes. In vain did the French men at arms attempt to ad- 
vance; they were effectually ſtopped by the pointed takes which, piercing their horſes 
cheſts, brought them to the ground, while the men, inſtead of retiring to the wings, 
preſſed back on the firſt line of the army, and, by that means, contributed to augment 
the diſorder. which already prevailed in the front. The Engliſh then returned to the 
charge with additional fury; and, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, during which much va- 
lour was diſplayed on both lets they completely broke the firſt line, and EIN * 
1 the field. | 


| While the firſt ins of the Engliſh were 3 in order to recover their wards "oy 
Hind their ſecond line, where Henry commanded in perſon, the duke of Alengon advanc- 
ed with the ſecond diviſion of the French, in the hope of reſtoring the battle, and 
wiping out the diſgrace which his country had juſt ſuſtained, by the defeat of the firſt; 
Were ſucceſs the ſure reward of valour, no one had a greater right to expect it than 
the duke of Alengon, This ſecond ſhock was more bloody than the firſt; and victory 
long, remained doubtful. Eighteen French knights, who had entered inte a ſolemn 
| mien to take the Engliſh monarch, either dead or alive, forced their way through the 
ranks, and approached his perſon ; when one of them aimed a furious blow at his head 
with a battle-axe, which, though it did not pierce his helmet, for a while deprived him 
of his ſenſes. In this ſituation he muſt probably have fallen a victim to the determined 
reſolution of theſe daring aſſociates, but for the generous ſpirit of David Gam, a Welch 
captain, and two other officers of the ſame nation, who ruſhing between him and his 
aſſailants, ſacrificed their lives to the ſafety of their ſovereign. When Henry recovered 
from the effects of the blow, perceiving the three gallant ſoldiers, to whom he was in- 
debted for his preſeryation, expiring at his feet, he knighted them as they lay on the 
field of battle. The French knights were all killed; and the Engliſh king, acquiring 
| Freſh courage from the danger he had juſt eſcaped, ruſhed into the midſt of the enemy, 
with redoubled parame attended by his brother Glouceſter, who 1 by his, a 
Vol. II. | | 3 5 ſicde, 
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nde, and they continued to advance with ſuch rapidity, that they were foon ſeparated 
rom their troops. Surrounded by foes, the duke of Glouceſter was felled to the ground 
-by the ſtroke of a mace; and Henry, covering him with his ſhield, ſuſtained the ſhock 
of his numerous aſſailants, until the duke of York arrived to his relief. Glouceſter 
being conveyed from the field, the King renewed the attack, and his troops, animated by 
me example of their ſovereign to a degree of enthuſiaſtic courage, ruſhed forward with 
fuch IN ardour that Ry bore down all before hems: 2 
| Encompaſied by heaps of dead and in warriours, wee 1 with blood, the duke 
of Alengon caſt a laſt look on his flying troops. Superior to misfortune, he diſdained 
an igneminious ſafety, and, followed by a few faithful adherents who had never left his 
ide, he ruſhed into the midſt of the foe, and, cutting his way through the ranks, arrived 
at the ſpot where Henry was fighting. Having found the object of his ſearch, he called 
out to the king of England to let him know that he was the duke of Alengon ; at the 
Aame/inſtant he aimed a blow at his head, which eleft the crown on his helmet; he was 
on the point of repeating ita ſecond blow might perhaps have reſcued his country 
from” impending deſtruction the flattering idea animated his mind, and conveyed un- 
ufual firength to his body; his arm was already uplifted, when a ſtroke from the dattle- 
axe of Henry laid him at the feet of his adverſary; and although the king interpoſed 
to fave his life, the rage of the Engliſh troops rendered his interpoſition ineffectual, 
Diſcouraged by the loſs of their leader, the fecond line made no farther reſiſtance ; 
* the third was ſeized * inch 2 panic, that they fled aca reg 88 


"While he king of England was 3 the e oF of his ds; news 
ener him that his camp was attacked. He immediately aſcended: an eminence 
whence be could plainly diſtinguiſh the cauſe of this alarm, which proceeded from a 
ſmall party of troops, who, under the command of Robert de Bournonville, had left the 
army in the heat of the action, in order to plunder the baggage which the Engliſh had 
left in the village of Azincourt. The king, piqued at this inſult, ordered all his pri- 

Foners to be inſtantly put to death, except the princes of the blood and the nobility. 
The Engliſh troops, evincing a diſinelination to fulfil theſe ſanguinary orders, Henry 
TeleQcd two hundred archers, who, running through the ranks, bee the unhappy 
victims of their 8 8 ee ene, N 


>; 0 Lach is Vildrer's account of this tranſattien Cat a ie e 
5 | They acknowledge'the order to maſſacre the priſoners, but affirm that Henry believed the attack on his camp to be 
18 more formidable tha it really was; that his order was influenced by ſerious apprehenſions of danger from the 
: ; number of his prifoners; md e, 2s ſoon as he found his miſtake; he countermanded it, and put an immediate 
hop to the ſlaughtex it had occaſione. Between theſe different accounts, the reader muſt decide for himſelf. But 

_ caudour compels us to obſerve, that Villaret attempts to obviate the difficulty with regard to the priſoners, by re- 

marking that Henry might have releaſed them on their parole, with an injunction to join him at Calais. This mode 
of treating priſoners, he tells us, was very common in thoſe times, when any man who broke his parale was deemed 
infameus ; and he adds, that Henry himſelf had actually- releaſed all the priſoners he had brought with him from. 


— Os Nenetay fnteoe the bene, 
| | The 
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The French never loſt, in any battle, ſo many perſons of diſtinction, as in that of 
Azincourt. Ten thouſand men were left dead on the field, beſides nine thouſand 


knights or gentlemen, and one hundred and twenty knights-bannerets. . Among the 


flain were, the conſtable d'Albret ; the dukes of Alengon, Brabant, and Bar; the counts 
of Nevers, Marle, and Vaudemont; Lewis of Bourbon, lord of Preaux ; the admiral 
Chaſtillon; Dampierre; the mareſchal de Heilly; Rambure, maſter of the eroſs 
bowmen ; Bagueville, royal ſtandard- bearer, with three of his ſons; the counts of Tan- 
carville, Braine, Rouſſy, Grammont, Grandpré, Salms, Chalons, Montmorency, Gui⸗ 
chard-Dauphin, Bauffremont, and Floridas (natural fon to Robert Dauphin); Mon · 
tagu, archbiſhop of Sens, with his nephew, the vidame of Laon; La Roche-Guyon ; 
Croi' and his two ſons ; in ſhort, there was ſcarcely a family in France of any diſ- 
tinction, that did not loſe fome of its members. The priſoners, including thoſe who 


were maſſacred during the attack on the Engliſh camp, amounted to fourteen thouſand - 


men, among whom were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon; the counts of Eu, Ven- 
dome, Richemont, and Harcourt, and the mareſchal de Boucicaut. The loſs of the Eng · 
liſh was inconſiderable; Villaret makes it amount to nearly ſixteen hundred men, but 
contemporary writers fix it at one hundred; ſome, indeed, reduce it ſtill lower 2. The 
only * of rank, that fell on \ ir 9525 were how: Aae of Lork and the earl 108 
Suffolk: 5 . . 


5 1 
Sn 


e want of a ſufficient number of troops, and the alvanced ſeafon of the year, 
prevented the Engliſh monarch from reaping any immediate advantage from his victory, 
except that of being enabled to purſue, without farther moleſtation, his march to Ca- 
ais, whither he conducted his ſpoils and priſoners. . Having remained there a-ſufficient 
time for the refreſhment of his troops, he embarked for England on the fixteenth of 
November, and arrived at Dover the ſame ee, where he was received u the people. | 
ym the h acclamations of j Joy. | 

The ks of Ja was dead is to Join . army, at the head of fix kt | 
men, when he received intelligence of the defeat. at Azincourt; the ſame information 
alſo ſtopped the progreſs of the mareſchal de. Loigny, who had aſſembled fix hundred 
men at arms, with whom he now proceeded to Rouen to convey the diſmal nes to 
Charles. To increaſe the general con ſternation, the duke of Burgundy entered the 
province of Champagne, with a numerous army. The court immediately returned to 
Paris, whither the queen, who was ill at Melun, alſo repaired, together with the dau- 
phineſs: on their arrival a grand council was holden, at which. the Waephie: the Rog of 
TA 59 the dukes 10 R and n alſiſte de. 
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The dauphin, who, at the commencement of the war, had been created licutenant- 
general of the kingdom, was ſolely governed by the advice of his chancellor, the biſhop 
of Chartres, and the Jord of Montauban, both of whom were the avowed enemies of 


tze duke of Burgundy. In the prefent critical ſituation of affairs, it appeared neceſſary 


to entruſt the government to fome perfon of rank and experience, who poſſeſſed ſuffi- 
cient influence and power to prop, by his own ſtrength, the falling fabric of the ſtate. 
The duke of Berry was too old, and the duke of Brittany too young, to bear fo heavy a 
burden. The king of Sicily, indeed, was competent to the taſk, but he either wanted 
ambition, or elſe was deterred from taking an active part in the government, by his fear 
of the duke of Burgundy, whom he had mortally offended ; for on receiving the news. 
of that prinee's approach, he fled to Angers, after offering to ſubmit the decifion of 

their quarrel to arbitration; a propofal which the duke rejected, adding that he had 

been inſulted, and would take a proper opportunity for the inflictien of vengeance. 
At length it was unanimouſly reſolved to calt the count of Armagnae to the defence of 
| the kingdom. Two noblemen were accordingly deputed to offer him the dignity of 
conſtable, and the poſt of prime miniſter. The propoſal was too flattering to the 
count's ambition to be rejected. He iminediately ſettled a diſpute in which he was. 
engaged with the count of Foix, and ſet ont for Paris, with a ſtrong body of veteran 
troops. He was met on the road by ſeveral couriers,, who had been 2 by the 


prtinces to * his arrival. 


| Meanwhile, the duke of Neigen ſent banden to Parts, with with inſtructions to 
wait on the king and dauphin, and to make them a tender of his ſervices. At the 
fame time, he demanded permiſſion to repair to court, and to employ all his forces for 
_ the preſervation of the kingdom; an honour which he was certainly, he ſaid, entitled 
to claim as a prince of the blood, and as dean of the peers, in preference to any other 
perſoß. Far from accepting his offers, the council forbade him to appear at court, un- 
leſs ht choſe to come with his uſual retinue ; and all the towns on his road had or- 
_ ters to refuſe him admittance ; but, that he might have no cauſe to complain of this 

prohibition, it was extended to all the other princes ;. and farther to foothe him, new 
letters of grace, move ample than thoſe which he had received before, were forwarded to 
him; the government of Picardy was alfo offered to this turbulent prince, on condition 
that he ſhonld wage war againſt the Engliſh. But the government of a province was 
100 trifling an object to a man who aſpired to the ſovereignty of a kingdom: the duke 
of Burgundy had: determined to profit by the public calamities, in order to-gratify his 
own private ambition ; and this gratification he thought 'might be beſt promoted by a 
temporary alliance with England, in the formation of which he was actually engaged at 
the very time that he made offers of. affiſtance to the king. If he had really founded 
any hopes of a change i in his favour, on the inconſtant and volatile diſpoſition of the 


dauphin, with which he was well I thoſe hopes were now deftroyed by the 
death 
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death of that prince, who expired at the Louvre, on the fifteenth of December, 1415, | 
little regretted by the nation, of whoſe eſteem, indeed, he had ſhewn himſelf wholly | 
unworthy . The duke of Burgundy, 2 after, net to demand his daughter, . Was 
em reſtored to him. | 


Den this time, the' count of FOG arrived at - Paris and received the con 
ſtable's ſword from the king. Every thing now wore a- new face. Ardent and impe- 
rious, he was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of the fovereign power, than he infuſed into every 
part of the government that pride and inftexibility with which his own character was 
| fo ſtrongly marked. The capital was kept in a ſtate of continual alarm; every one 
became an object of ſuſpicion, and the throne was inacceſſible to all but ſpies and in- 
formers. Threats and puniſhments, the diſmiſſion of placemen, and the impriſonment : 
of citizens—all announced the ſeverity of the new adminiſtration. The ifle of France 
was over-run with troops, who completed the deſolation of the country which. the 
Burgundians had begun. Negociations, however, were continued; but mutual diſ- 
truſt, and perſonal contempt and hatred, operated as invincible impediments to their 
ſucceſs. The count confined the envoys of the duke of Burgundy, who, in return, im 
; priſoned thoſe of the count. In fhort, fach was the animofity which prevailed on 
both fides, that an accommodation ſeemed impoſſible. The duke of Burgundy, ſur- 
rounded by a crowd of malecontents, who had left the metropolis to enliſt in his ſer- 
vice, and who breathed nothing but vengeance, inſiſted on being received with his. 
troops; while his proximity to Paris rouzed the zeal of his partiſans. Some of his 
ſpies were ſeized and executed, for having ſent him word N in the metropolis, there 
were five thouſand men, ready to take up arms in his favour ©. All who, lity was 
ſuſpected were baniſhed the city; many, too, ſubmitted. to a ent - exile, rather 
than encounter the dangers and inconveniencies inſeparable-from a revolution produced 
by violence; for it was univerſally believed that the duke of Burgundy would lay ſiege 
to Paris. This, however, does not appear to be his intention, either becauſe he deeme& 
his forces inſufficient for ſuch an enterprize, or becauſe he wiſhed to ſee the effect of 
his negociations with England, and of the COINS: which or friends ha : 
forming in the capital, before he made his attack. | 


— 


Ambaſſadors had been nt to Haloaut to invite the new dauphin, who was jg at 
the court of his father-in-law, to return to the capital; and envoys from the duke of 
Burgundy arrived there at the ſame time to congratulate him on his acceſſion to that 

title. The different reception which theſe deputies experienced ſufficiently ſhewed: 
the nature of thoſe ſentiments which had been carefully inſtilled into-the. young prince. - 
The' king's ambaſſadors could only obtain a public audience, at which. too, the Bur- 
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gundian envoys were preſent; while theſe laſt had ſeveral private conferences both with 
the dauphin and the count of Hainaut, the object of which could never be diſcovered. 
The French miniſters had received orders, from the conſtable, to ſound the dauphin's 
inclinations, to convince him it was his intereſt to declare againſt the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and to intimate that his influence at court would depend on the preference he 
ſhould give to the prevailing party. This declaration was neither decent nor reſpectful, 
inaſmuch as it tended to ſhow that the dauphin would only meet with that attention 


: 5 and deference which were due to the heir apparent ſo long as he ſhould regulate his 


conduct by the advice of the conſtable. The prince's underſtanding was extremely 

confined, but the knowledge of his father-in-law ſupplied his want of experience, 
The count of Hainaut diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors without any poſitive anſwer; while 
the conſtable immediately began to ftrengthen his party againſt the new dauphin, by 
oppoſing to him the count of Ponthieu, the Us s next rr gs oy was dem governor 
85 eee op e Touraine . h 2 


N duke of Bey fill Le d with his army in Brie, but, convinced of his 
inability to make any effectual attempt on the capital, he only waited for an honourable 
pretext for withdrawing his troops; at his inſtigation, therefore, the dauphin ſent am- 
baſſadors with peremptory orders to both parties to diſarm without farther delay ; the 
 evmmands were of courſe obeyed by the duke of Burgundy, who returned to 1 


| S ty yur 274; N into cantonments. | 


The conſtable, who had OT obtained the office of 3 of the Gnan- 
ces, together with the important poſt of governor- general of all the fortreſſes in the 
- kingdom, enjoyed the authority of an abſolute monarch. The exhauſted ſtate of the 
finances, inevitable conſequence of the confuſion which prevailed in every department 
of the government, required freſh reſources on every change in the miniſtry. A general 
impoſt was now eſtabliſhed from which no claſs of people were exempted. It was 
ſpecified in the edi, ifſued for this purpoſe, That the king had, of his own 
2 good will, hitherto exempted the clergy from the payment of all ſubſidies or taxes; 

. but 1 now it was his pleaſure, in conſequence of the important . he had in 


— - = * 


was deemed . a8 the de kad a meeting at res e juſt before the battle of 
Azincourt, when they "remonſirated with the king on the impropriety of taxing the 
my The ſubſtance of thoſe remonſtrances i it will be h to relate, as 9 ſhe w 
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what were the ſentiments of the clergy at that time, and on what GRILL oY ſup- 
1150 Wr claims to an eee from the e of taxes. | | 


| Aﬀer reſocAtully Ms 555 jelly that 8 were es to maintain their | 
rights, as well by their oaths as by the example of their predeceſſors, who, more eager to 
obey the ſpiritual than the temporal authority, had chearfully expoſed themſelves to mar- 
tyrdom, in defence of eccleſiaſtical liberty® ; they added, that God, who held the hearts 
of princes in his hand, would not ſuffer the king to depart from the: footfteps of his 
anceſtors, who were the firm protectors of the immunities of the church. They repre- 8 
ſented that church as proſtrate at the knees of the king, addrefing her prayers to him, a 
ſtrengthened by the inconteſtable evidence of the ſacred writings; they quoted the 
example of Pharaoh and of Cyrus, whoſe edits had reſpected the miniſters of the altar: 
« Touch not my prieſts, and lay not your hands on my prophets,” ſaid they; the con- 
« dition of prieſts is not like that of the people. As much as the foul is-preferableto the 
« body, are things ſpiritual ſuperior to things temporal, are prieſts ſuperior to the 
« people: they are the angels of the God of armies ; they are called gods themſelves 7.“ 
They then adverted to the excommunications which had beem pronounced agajnft the 
violators of thoſe ſacred rights; to the decifions of the councils; and to the edits. of 
the emperors and kings; nothing which could render their repreſentations more ſtriking, | . 
and efficacious was omitted; even the chaſtiſement inflicted, by the angels, on Heliodorus 
when ſent, by the Syrian monarch, to ſeize the treaſures in the temple. of Jeruſalem, 
was noticed. Moſt Chriſtian prince”—faid the prelates—** we are ſenſibly affected 
« by the neceſſities of the kingdom, as well as by your own, which you have revealed 
to us with the greateſt benignity ; we could not hear the account of them without 
10 ſhedding a torrent of tears; for your dangers are ours, and if you periſh, we muſt pe- 
% Tiſh alſo: but it is a duty incumbent on us to defend to the laſt the immunities of. 
« the church.” Then, to ſoften what appeared too harſh in this declaration, they. RC > 
miſed to employ their interceſſion with the Almighty, in imitation of Moſes, who, by Ef dn 
the feryor of his prayers, made the. Iſraelites. triumph. - ** We exhort you, ſire, 
purſued theſe ſtrenuous and d:/intere/ted advocates . by the entrails of the mercy of Jefos 
„ Chriſt, to raiſe your mind to the contemplation of the Divine Providence of the 
« Holy Trinity, and to place a greater confidence in the aid of the Lord, and the 
« prayers of his miniſters, than in the ſtrength of your arms, in order. wt you, inks 
4 ende the fayour of the Supreme Being, by protecting his church.” 1 3 


It appears ſomewhat extraordinary, chat in a declaration publiſhed ! in 3 of the) 
_ franchiſes of the Chriſtian clergy, recourſe ſhould have been had to profane authorities, 
* e an eee from Valerius Maximus, that when the Romans prepared 
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for war, their firſt care was to appeaſe their gods; and that the irreligion of the tyrant 
Dionyſius was the principal cauſe of his fall. The tax which gave riſe to this ſerious 


oppoſition was an additional duty of forty ſols on every barrel of wine! 


A. D. 1416.] The emperor Sigiſmund, on his return wo adn whither he had 
gone for the purpoſe of putting an end to the ſchiſm which ſtill prevailed in the papacy, 
paid a viſit to the court of France, where he was received with a degree of magnificence 


that but ill accorded with the poverty of the ſtate; in return for which he undertook 


to mediate a peace with England. During his reſidence in the capital, a dangerous 
conſpiracy was difcovered, ſo ſanguinary in its nature, ſo comprehenſively wicked in 
its extent, that none but ſuch a mind as the duke of Burgundy's could plan, and none 
but ſuch a heart as his could execute. The partifans of that prince, who had elude 


the vigilance of the government, were ſtill numerous in the metropolis, where they had 


had ſeveral private meetings; and the duke, by means of his emiſſaries, continually incited 
them to the adoption of ſome deciſive meaſure. Different bodies of troops, diſperſed 
about the Ifle of France, had orders to aſſemble, on the firſt ſignal. The conjuncture 
was favourable, for the conſtable was then abſent in Normandy, employed in repret- 
ing the incurſions of the garriſon of Harfleur, while the court were lulled in ſecu- 
tity, and ſolely intent on pleaſureable gratifications. The defign of the conſpirators = 
vas to murder, indiſcriminately, all the partiſans of the Armagnacs; to ſeize the king, 
the queen, and the chancellor ; to load the duke of Berry and 'the king of Sicily with 


 4rons, to ſhave their heads, and, after leading them through the different ſtreets of the 


city, mounted on bulls, and expoſed to the derifion of the populace, to maſſacre them, 
together with all the princes of the blood, and all the noblemen of the party; and the 
diabolical ſcene was to be cloſed with the murder of their ſovereign! The execution 
of this horrid plan was firft fixed for Good Friday, but it was afterward poſtponcd till 
Eafter Day. The duke of Burgundy had not only given a verbal approbation to the 
ſcheme, but had confirmed it by letters, under his own hand, to the leaders of the 
conſpiracy. After killing the chancellor, it was intended to give the ſeals to William 


d' Orgemont, ſon of the former chancellor of that name, archdeacon ef Amiens, dean 
_ of Tours, canon of Paris, maſter of requeſts, and preſident of the chamber of ac- 


+ compts. This profligate prieſt, loaded with the favours of his ſovereign, bending, as 
were, beneath the weight of accumulated dignities, and poſſeſſed of more-benefices ie 
would have ſufficed for the ſubſiſtence of a hundred virtuous eccleſiaſties, was, next to 
the duke of Burgundy, the very ſoul of the COMPIrAcy. 


This bloody tragedy was to have docs exhibited on che A 4 Eaſter-Sunday:; 
every thing was prepared, and the conſpirators already exulted, by anticipation, in the 
fucceſs of their ſchemes, which, having hitherto eſcaped detection, they thought no- 
ching could Oe the 3 moment was at hand, and the devoted victims, un- 


cConſcious 
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conſcious of danger, were lulled in peaceful ſecurity hen the hopes of this de- 
teſtable faction were ſuddenly blaſted, by the intervention of a woman, (wife to Mi- 
chael Lallier, a citizen of Paris) who diſcovered the plot to Bureau de Dammartin. 
That nobleman inſtantaneouſly communicated the dreadful intelligence to the queen, 
the princes, and the chancellor, who haſtened to the Louvre, the only one of the royal 
palaces which was then in a ſtate of defence. Tannegui du Chaſtel, provoſt of Paris, 
immediately collected what troops he could find, and taking poſſeſſion of the market- 
place and the neighbouring ſtreets, where the ſedition was deſtined to begin, burſt open 
the doors of ſeveral houſes, in which he ſeized the leaders of the conſpiracy, who were 
ready armed, and waiting with impatience for the appointed ſignal; having fecured theſe 
villains, he viſited every part of the city, and examined with care all ſuſpected places. 
While the ſoldiers were employed in conveying to priſon fuch criminals as they had 
ſeized, the reſt fled ; the hope of eſcaping the puniſhment due to their crime ſuperin- 
duced the diſcovery of their accomplices. Some were executed publickly, others were 
drowned in the night; but d'Orgemont, the moſt criminal of them all, eſcaped with 
the ſlighteſt puniſhment ; as an eccleſiaſtic, he was claimed by the ſpiritual judge, who 
impoſed a fine of eighty thouſand crowns, and ſentenced him to perpetual Ns ang | 
He died in the fourth year of his. confinement. | | | 


The 8 are of conſpiracies which marked this unhappy reign, prove 
that the minds of the people were ſtrangely depraved ; treaſon and aſſaſſination had be- 
come familiar to them; thoſe crimes 'were not only deemed compatible with the'duties 
of a citizen; but were even reconciled, by the wretches who practiſed them, with re- 
ligion itſelf. The parliament, anxious to repreſs this ſpirit of licentiouſneſs, thought 
it proper, at the preſent conjuncture, to renew their condemnation of the impious doc- 
trines advanced by Petit, the monk. They publiſhed an edict, by which it was for- 
bidden, under pain of death, to write or teach thoſe abommable maxims; and all per- 
ſons whatever were ordered to bring any publications tending to propagate ſuch 
maxims, which they might have in their poſſeſſion, to the court, with an injunction 
to the attorney- general to oy ute ſuch as ſhould refuſe to comply with the terms bot 


the eck. 


i Le theſe e the * had defeated a detachment 21 . 8 
of Harfleur, who took their revenge on a body of troops under the command of the 
mareſchal de Loigny. But the news which the count of Armagnac received from 
Paris induced him to conclude a truce with the enemy, that he might haſten his return 
to court. His preſence inſpired the Pariſians with terror; the citizens were ordered to 
depoſit their arms at the Baſtille; all meetings of the people were forbidden under the 
ſevereſt penalties; and the grand Butchery, which was conſidered as the cradle of ſe- 
dition, was levelled with the ground. Four new butcheries were eſtabliſhed in the 
Vors.. II. . — different 


\ 
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different quarters of the town. It was deemed neceſſary to treat the Burgundians with 
the greateſt rigour ; who, e on their ms repaid ene Rr with wanton cruelty. 


As ſoon as the conſtable had reſtored tranquillity to the a he returned to Nor- 
mandy, in order to renew the ſiege of Harfleur. To facilitate the reduction of the 
place, he had engaged a number of Genoeſe veſſels, and a body of Genoeſe croſs · bow- 
men; the king of Caſtile likewiſe ſupplied him with another ſquadron; ſo that when 
theſe ſhips were added to the French they formed a powerful fleet, which, after ſcouring 

| the Engliſh coaſts, returned to block up the port of Harfleur, while the army beſieged 
TH, it by land. The news of this enterprize, which France, in her preſent ſituation, was 
ſuppoſed to be incapable of forming, aſtoniſhed Henry, and rendered him leſs difficult 
with regard to the terms of the accommodation which the emperor had undertaken to 
negociate. He even conſented to a truce for three years, during which time the foun- 
dations of a ſolid peace might be laid; and offered to deliver the town of Harfleur into 
- the hands of the emperor and the count of Hainaut—conditions which he had before 

refuſed. 


But theſe propoſals were rejected by the conſtable, who thought himſelf ſure of ſuc- 
ceeding in his attempt upon Harfleur. The ſiege was carried on with incredible ardour, 
and the place muſt infallibly have been reduced but for the valour and genius of the 

dear of Dorſet. The king of England, finding his negociations ineffectual, haſtily aſ- 
ſembled all the veſſels he could collect from the different ports in his dominions, and 
formed a flect; which he entruſted to the care of his brother, the duke of Bedford. 


. That prince immediately failed to Harfleur, where he attacked the French fleet under 
3 the command of the viſcount of Narbonne. After a long and bloody action, he ob- 


tained a complete victory, threw a ſupply of troops and ammunition into the town, re- 

inforced the garriſon, and then returned in triumph to Dover. A ſecond victory ob- 

tained, ſome time after, by the earl of Huntingdon, over a French fleet under the con- 

duct of the baſtard of Bourbon, who was taken priſoner, at length compelled the con- 
Ruble to e —— and to raiſe the ſiege of Harfleur. 


— — 


N | | Dating theſe tranſaQions, the duke of Berry had died at Paris, in the ſeventy-ſixth 
25 year of his age; his body was conveyed to Bourges, where it was interred in a chapel, 
77 5 founded by himſelf. His WOW: four months after his mt married the lord of 

ha Tremoille. 


The emperor Sigiſmund fil continued to ſupport, in public, the character of a . 
ator, though he only uſed it as a veil to conceal his real deſigns. The advantages which 
the a of England had Juſt S and the irreconcileable animoſity of the rival 
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factions, made him conſider the ruin of the French monarchy as inevitable. He alfo 

flattered himſelf. with the proſpect of obtaining ſome of thoſe provinces, which formed 
a part of the ancient kingdom of Arles, and to which the emperors of the Weſt had 
preferred ſome obſolete claims. Theſe were his inducements to conclude a treaty of 
alliance, offenſive and defenſive, with Henry, which he ſigned Os to his departure 
| from London. 


Nee g che allianee 15 tad thus contracted with Binde Sigilmund re- 
paired to Paris, where he delivered to the court of France an account of his mediation, 
with the affected candour of an impartial umpire. No one ſuſpected him of deceit; 
he was received with every demonſtration of reſpect and gratitude, and, after a ſhort 
ſtay, he returned to Calais, where the Engliſh monarch was fhortly tes 


© NS duke of Burgundy ſtill maintained a correſpondence with Hoary, for which the 
private truces, which were neceſſary to the commercial intercourſe between the Engliſh 
and Flemings, ſerved as a pretext. The frequent voyages of the Engliſh and Burgun- 
dian miniſters /cemed to have no other object; while they were fecretly employed in ne- 
gociating the terms of a more intimate and a more dangerous alliance. Hitherto the duke 
had forborne to form any immediate connections with England, probably through the 
fear of exciting the whole nation againſt him, and even his moſt - zealous partiſans, 
But he now reſolved to adopt a different line of conduct; and an interview with Henry 
was accordingly appointed to take place at Calais, about the end of September. The 
court of France, alarmed at this intended conference, difpatched ambaſſadors to Calais, 
with orders to diſcover, if poſſible, the object of the interview; and to propoſe a ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities till the month of February following, which was accepted by Henry. 

With regard to the duke of Burgundy, his buſineſs with the king of England appeared 
to be the confirmation of a general truce for all his dominions, which had been con- 

cluded two months before. Under the cover cf this truce, however, which was pub- 

liſhed in great form, he took an opportunity to ſign a treaty of alliance with Henry, by 
which he acknowledged the validity of that monarch's claims to the crown of France, 

engaged to afliſt him in obtaining e of the kingdom, and to do e to him 


as his ane. 


Sigiſmund, alſo, during the SE OATH at Calais, took every poſſible” . for 
concealing from the French amhaſſadors the treaty which he had ſecretly concluded 
with England; by which he had engaged to aſſiſt Henry, with all his forces, in the 
. conqueſt of France, on condition of obtaining the reſtitution of thoſe provinces which 
had formed a part of the ancient kingdom of Arles. He then returned to Paris, where 
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| he again received the thanks of the court for his friendly interpoſition; and, as ſoon as 
he had reached his own dominions, he publiſhed a manifeſto, h iin a declaration of 
war againſt France. 5 


Soon after. the conferences at Calais, the duke of Burgundy repaired to Valenciennes, 

in order farther to inſinuate himſelf into.the good graces of the dauphin John, 9500 ä 
deſtruction he had juſt ſworn to promote. The preciſe object of this-duplicity, of this 
dark and crooked policy, it is difficult to trace. The duke's conduct exhibits a ſtrange 

mixture of cruelty and perfidy: one day he ſells his honour and his country to the Eng- 
liſh; the next, he ſeduces the dauphin, whoſe ruin he has reſolved on; he impoſes on 
the candour of his brother-in-law, the count of Hainaut ; he treats with contempt the 
moſt ſacred duties; fidelity to his ſovereign; the rights of nature, the-bonds. of friendſhip, . 

the obligation of oaths—all are made ſubſervient to his intereſt, ambition, or revenge. 

p Io judge of his conduct by the nature and extent of his crimes, it would appear that 
| his only project was to effect the extermination of the royal family, by employing the 
authority of the dauphin, the credulity of his allies, and the arms of Henry; to have 
alternate recourſe to open hoſtilities, and the moſt infamous intrigues, for the purpoſe 
af overturning the throne, ſubverting the monarchy, and of . by the general 

wreck, to extend me, and enlarge his domains. | 


| | | The imperious conduct of the conſtable cited great diſcontents throughout the 
" kingdom; and the preſence of the dauphin was earneſtly wiſhed for, to counterbalance his 
exceſſive authority . The queen, whoſe credit was daily diminiſhing, forced to con- 
ceal the inveterate hatred which ſhe bore to the count of Armagnac, . depended wholly, . 
for the eſtabliſument of her power, on the return of her ſon. The count of Hainaut 
was earneſtly and inceſſantly ſolicited. to bring the young prince to court, but the ne- 
gociations for this-purpoſe had always failed, becauſe it was required, as a preliminary. 
condition, that he: ſhould renounce all alliance with the duke of Burgundy. At length 
the count was prevailed on to attend the dauphin to Compiegne, where he had ſeveral 
conferences with the queen, who was accompanied by Charles, duke of Touraine; the 
duke of Brittany the young duke of Alengon, and ſome members of the privy council. 
In the mean time, an order was publiſhed, in the dauphin's name, to compel the diffe- 
rent leaders to diſband their, troops; but no attention was paid to it. 


From Compiẽgne the count of Hainaut went to Paris, where, after ſeveral: vain at - 
tempts to bring about an accommodation, he formally declared, that the-dauphin ſhould. 
either repair to court accompanied by the duke of Burgundy, or immediately return to 
Hainaut. This alternative deſtroying all hopes of a reconciliation, it was reſolved by 


* 
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the Souncil to arreſt the S but being apprized of their deſi ign he leſt the city with 
precipitation, and returned to Compiegne, where he found the danphin expiring; ſome 
authors affirm that his death was occaſioned by an abſceſs in the head, while others 
aſcribe it to poiſon. This laſt opinion was the moſt prevalent at the time. The Ar- 
magnacs accuſed the duke of Burgundy, who did not fail to retort the accuſation 
upon them. The queen and the conſtable were both ſuſpected; but the moſt violent 
ſuſpicions fell on the king of Sicily; that prince was afraid of the duke of Burgundy, 
their hatred was irreconcileable;- and he was intereſted in the death of the dauphin, by 
which his ſon-in-law, Charles of Ponthieu, became preſumptive heir to the crown. But 
the ſuggeſtions. of party-rage ſhould be liſtened to with caution; and were every man 
who is intereſted in the death. of another to be . of murdering N what heir 
would eicape calumny.? , . 


The truce with England was exon; and Henry 17as 3 the moſt formidable . 


preparations for the invaſion of France. But though the miniſtry were fully apprized: 
of his intentions, they. neglected the neceſſary meaſures for putting the kingdom in a- 


ſtate of defence, and contented themſelves with vain and fruitleſs. negociations. Henry 


inſiſted on the full reſtitution of a crown, to which his claims, he faid, were incon- - 
teſtible; at length, however, he pretended to yield to the ſolicitations: of the duke of 
Bourbon, who obtained permiſſion to repair to Paris, in order to procure the king's con- 
ſent to the ceſſion of certain provinces, which Henry expreſſed his willingneſs to ac- 
cept, .as the price of peace. The offer, however, was rejected with ſcorn, and the duke, 
of courſe, .was e to return to SR of er 8 | 


A. D. 1417.] Every © event which . during this diſaſtrous reign, . to 
avgment the calamities of the kingdom. The nobility, jealous of the abſolute authority 
enjoyed by the conſtable, and diſguſted with the haughtineſs of his demeanour, obzyed x 

him with reluctance. The people, burdened. with taxes, (which grievance, be it ob- 
ſerved, ,was rather the effect of general confuſion than of private oppreſſion) held him | 
in deteſtation, and eagerly wiſhed for a revolution, that might compel him to quit the 
helm of government. The conſtable was fully aware of the danger. of his ſituation, . 
and conſcious that he occupied a poſt ſurrounded by foes. The moſt#ormidable enemy 
he had to encounter was the queen, who had retired from the metropolis, appa- 
rently reſolved to make herſelf amends for the diminution of credit, and the loſs of re- 
putation, by ſenſual gratifications and voluptuous enjoyments. Vincennes was the 
uſual place of her reſidence; her court was ſelect, being chiefly frequented by men of 
pleaſure, diſtinguiſhed - by their taſte for luxury, and their. ſkill in amorous intrigues. 

While poſſeſſed of authority ſupreme, ſhe had rifen-ſuperior to reproach ; but now that 
her influence and power were at an end, the irregularity of her conduct became tha 
topic of public converſation, and the theme of popular cenſure... : | 


Charles was almoſt the only perſon i in the kingdom e a ſtranger to che depra-- 
en 
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vity of his wife; ſurrounded by miniſters deyoted to her ſervice, he had been hitherto kept 
in a ſtate of ignorance; but the conſtable at length reſolved (that he might prevent the 
Ill effects of her enmity)—to undeceive the unhappy monarch. With this view he had 
placed ſpies on the conduct of Iſabella, and the reſult of their obſervations he communi- 

cated to the king, Charles immediately haſtened to Vincennes, in order to obtain ocular 


. demonſtration of his wife's infidelity ; but as he approached her reſidence he met her 


chief paramonr, Lewis Bourdon. This nobleman was one of the braveſt and moſt ac- 
compliſhed knights which France could boaſt; he had juſt left Iſabella, when he met 
the king, whom he haſtily ſaluted, while his looks betrayed confuſion, and a deſire of 
© avoiding him. The provoſt of Paris, being ſent after Bourdon, ſoon overtook him, and 
conducted him to priſon. Charles inſtantly returned to Paris, without ſeeing the queen. 
That ſame evening Bourdon was put to the torture, when he confeſſed more than the 
| king wiſhed to know, after which he was encloſed in a leathern ſack, and thrown into 
the Seine. All the queen's officers were diſmiſſed, and ſhe herſelf was fent to Tours, 
under the care of three perſons who were made reſponſible for her conduct. All the 
treaſure ſhe had amaſſed, and depoſited in different convents, and in the hands of private 
citizens, were ſeized by a joint order from the dauphin and the conſtable, and appro- 
| priated to the public uſe. Inſults, like theſe, though richly merited, the proud ſpirit 
of Iſabella could ill brook; they produced an inveterate animoſity between her and her 
ſon, which neither time nor misfortune could remove. | 
5 Notwithſtanding the numerous enemies which the conſtable had to encounter, he was 
averſe from the adoption of meaſures that might tend to ſoothe and conciliate; and was 
even ſo imprudent as to complete the diſaffection of the nobility, who had already but 
too many ſubjects of complaint, by rejecting their offers of ſervice, and giving a de- 


-  cided preference, in military promotions, to his own countrymen. This conduct, at once 


impolitic and unjuſt, induced many of them to join the. oppoſite party, among whom 
were the lords of La Tremoille and Liſle-Adam. The duke of Burgundy, by this 
means, acquired a conſiderable acceſſion of ſtrength, and his troops encreaſed to ſuch a 
degree, that he was compelled to give them permiſſion to live at diſcretion in his own 
dominions till ſach time as he could lead them into the enemy” s country. From the 
Scheld to the gates of Paris and to the fartheſt extremity of N ormandy, the country 
_ - preſented one continued ſcene of murder and deſolation; all communication was ſtop- 

. ped; all commerce was at an end; and ſafety could only be derived from ſtrength. Not 

only the civil laws were deſpiſed; even the laws of war, the obſervance of which is a 
point of honour with ſoldiers, were diſregarded. The poſſeſſion of a ſmall town, a | 
caſtle, or a village, was diſputed with the moſt inveterate and ferocious rage. No quar- 
ter was given; ſuch noblemen as eſcaped the perils of the field, periſhed on the ſcaffold; 
the 8 on both ſides were maſſacred “e. 


— 
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New declarations were daily publiſhed againſt the duke of Burgundy and his adhe- 
rents, in which they were repreſented as rebels, and public enemies; and all the king's 
fubjects were enjoined to purſue and exterminate them, as traitors to their country. 
The duke alſo cauſed manifeſ os to be ſtuck up in all the great towns, in which he threat- 
ened to purſue with fire and ſword all fuch as ſhould ſupport the Armagnacs, (the dau- 
phin, of courſe, was included in the threat) whom he deſignated by the appellations of 
tyrants, aſſaſſins, and poiſoners. But ſuch arms had loſt their effect; he therefore had 
recourſe to a more efficacious expedient for conciliating the fayour of the public. Airo- 
gating to himſelf the attributes of ſovereignty, he had the inſolenee to promiſe, that 
ſuch towns and provinces as ſhould declare for his party ſhould, in future, be exempt 
from all taxes, tythes, and “ other oppreſſions with which the poor people were burthened.”” 
This dangerous lure will never fail to ſeduce the multitude, who are too ignorant to 
perceive that ſuch a momentary” relief is a mere ſnare laid for their credulity, in order 
to encreaſe the weight of their chains. The parliament ordered theſe ſeditious publi- 
cations, which entrenched on the prerogatives of royalty, to be publickly burnt ; the 
ſentence was executed, but the miſchief was already done. Moſt of the towns in Pon- 
thieu, Picardy, Vermandois, and the Beauvoiſis opened their gates to.the Burgundian 
troops; many other places revolted, and expelled the collectors of the revenue. At 
Rouen, the populace, under the conduct of Alain Blanchard, maſſacred the lord of 
Gaucourt, the king's bailiff, and his heutenant, and compelled the other officers: to take 
refuge in the caſtle, of which James of Bourbon was the-governor. The dauphin, who 
was then at Angers, attending the funeral of his father-in-law, the king of Sicily, 
haſtened to Rouen with a body of troops. As he had not-ſufficient forces to reduce the 
town, he was obliged to negociate with the rebels. The archbiſhop of Rheims, who 
was ſent to propoſe terms to them, found the canons of the cathedrat in arms, and 
mounting guard with the citizens at the gates of the city. The inhabitants, on condi- 
tion of a general amneſty, admitted the dauphin into the town, and returned to their 
duty. The authors of the rebellion, ' however, ſeem to have been excepted from 
the amneſty, fince ſuch of them as could be found were executed by the n of he | 
lord of <p {bah who was NE to . ee, 


The court daily received i of the tickt of fond town, : whole inhabi⸗ i 
tants had been ſeduced by the intrigues of the Burgundian emiſſaries. Rheims, Cha- 
lons, Troyes and Auxerre opened their gates, hoiſted the croſs of Saint- Andrew, which 
was the ſignal of faction, and pillaged the offices belonging to the N all 
of whom they maſſacred, ö W or HEY: 1 - ; 


While "EY was the . fats of Fines: the | lag of England landed, on the 
firſt of Auguſt, 1417, near Touques, in Normandy, with an army of twenty-five thou» 
| e f ; . ö CES f ; J ; ſan 4 
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ſand men *, while the duke of Burgundy advanced from another quarter, at the head of 
ſixty thouſand troops. Henry muſt have 'been well aſſured that his perfidious ally 
would fulfil, with punQuality, the terms of the treaty which had been concluded be- 
tween them, or he never would have ventured to attempt the reduction of ſuch a pow- 
:erful kingdom, with a force ſo inadequate to the purpoſe. Nor was he deceived by the 
event: his expedition had leſs the air of a conqueſt than of a peaceable excurſion for the 
- purpoſe of taking poſſeſſion of a country which had been ceded to him. Tonque, a 

fortified town, capitulated on the fourth day of the fiege. From thence Henry ſent a 
formal manifeſto to the king, advancing his claims to the crown of France, and de- 
manding immediate reſtitution of the kingdom. - After he had ſubdued, almoſt without 
- oppofition, the whole extent of country between Harfleur and Caen, he laid ſiege to the 
latter, which was taken on the ninth of 1 the caſtle ſurrendered, » by capitula- 


tion, on the ſame . 


The lord of Cany had been ſent, in the mean time, to Amiens, with an order from 
the king to the duke of Burgundy, immediately to retire from his dominions. On re- 
-cciving the order, the duke replied—* Lord of Cany, for this embaſſy which you have un- 

« dertaken, I am ſirongly inclined to have your head cut off /” lt was with great difficulty 
that Cany ſucceeded in calming his indignation. The duke, at laſt, gave him a writ- 
:ten anſwer, in which he diſavowed, in the moſt folemn manner, his alliance with the 
Engliſh ; and obſerved, that a command to diſarm, at a time when France was attacked, 
- -proved the damnable diſpoſition of the traitors who 8 8 the throne, who were unable, 
.of. N to reſiſt the enemy. : 


| The conſtable, more attentive to the preſervation of his authority, than to the ſafety 
-of the ſtate, had recalled the few troops that were ſtationed in Normandy, as if he 
wiſheg to accelerate the loſs of that province; for - rags have little reaſon to flatter 
himſelf that the negociations he had opened with the king of England would be 
eroyyned with ſucceſs. Plenipotentiaries, indeed, had met at Bernouville, but the de- 
mands of the -Engliſh were ſo exorbitant, that they were no ſooner made than rejected. 
Henry: required the hand of the princeſs Catharine, with the kingdom of France for 
her dower; though he was willing that Charles ſhould enjoy the title and authority 
.of King during his life, on condition that, ſo long as that ech remained in a 
; Kate of eker, he ſhould be acknowledged as 1 


| Meanwhile the 8 army, which; according to Monfirelet, sl to ſixty 
thouſand horſe, approached the metropolis ; ; all the intermediate towns, either bribed or 


— 


— 


71 Elmham, p. 92, 96, 97. Otterbourne, p. 278. 
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intimidated, had made no attempt to impede their progreſs. Corbie, Montdidier, and 
Beauvais had opened their gates on the firſt ſummons. The inhabitants of Senlis ex- 
pelled the garriſon, conſiſting only of ſixty men; and the lord of Lifle-Adam, whoſe 
ſervices had been imprudently rejected by the conftable, entered into a treaty with the 
duke of Burgundy, and ſurrendered the town to him. That important poſt, by giving 
the duke a free paſſage over the Oyſe, facilitated the ſiege of Pontoiſe, which he reduced. 
in five days, and the government of which he gave to Liſle-Adam, in reward of his : 


treachery. 


From thence the troops ende their incurſions into the Vexin, Re they took 

the towns of Mante and Meulan, and, paſſing the Seine, lacked, pillaged, and burned 
every place where they met with the ſmalleſt reſiſtance. At length the capital itſelf 
was inveſted; the duke of Burgundy eſtabliſhed his quarters firſt at Montrouge, and 
then at Meudon, which, at that time, was called Orme Heudon, whence he diſpatched a 


| herald to the king, who was then ill. The dauphin received the meſſage, and made the 


following very proper and ſpirited reply, in preſence of the count of Armagnac: 

« Herald, your lord of Burgundy takes a bad method of ſhewing that benevolence to- 
« wards us which he expreſſes in his declaration. If he wiſhes my lord the king, and + 
4 ourſelves, to regard him as a loyal kinſman, vaſſal, and fubject, let him go and fight 
the king of England, the ancient enemy of this kingdom; and no longer pretend that 
my lord and we are kept in a ſtate of ſubjection to any one, for we are both at full 
« liberty; and take care to tet nee PYblicklys, before Dis en what we now 
« "FR to en | | 


"The hike of. pes ill W to get poſſe on of ts capital, 7 means of he 
ſecret correſpondence which he maintained with his partiſans, did not preſs the ſiege. 
Content to confine the attention of the conſtable to the defence of the town, he toox 
the opportunity to inveſt Montlhery, Marcouſſy, Palaiſeau, Chartres, Etampes and 
Gaillardon; ſo Hou he cut off all communication en the metropolis. and the 
| provinces, |. 234 bes | wy 4 

. During theſe W e che queen, impatient of reſtraint, was intent on recover- 
ing that freedom which ſhe had ſo juſtly forfeited '*. Eager for revenge, deteſting the 
. conſtable, whom ſhe conſidered as the author of her ſhame, deſpiſing the huſband ſhe 
had fo groſsly injured, and enraged with her ſon, this unnatural woman had conceived. the 
moſt fatal projects. Hitherto her hatred to the duke of Burgundy had appeared irre- 
concileable; but time having | blunted the keen edge of her reſentment, it now ſunk be- 
neath d tranſports of an n Jvlignation more recent in its date, and not leſs violent in 


72 Reg. du «Par, \ Trdor des Chartres, X 
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* 
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its effects; NY deſtitute of ele; honour, and: conſ ſteney, he made no ſcruple to 
employ the aſſaſſin of the duke of Orleans as the inſtrument of her vengeance. Sure 
of her man, whoſe ſoul ſhe knew to be familiarized with every deed of darkneſs, and 
whom no ſpecies of infamy could aſtoniſh or intimidate, ſhe diſpatched a confidential 
fervant to the duke, with a letter, inviting him to releaſe her from. captivity, The duke 
of Burgundy knew. too well his own intereſt to negle& this favourable. opportunity ; 
quitting the ſiege of Corbeil, which was gallantly defended by the brave-Barbazan, he 
haſtened to Touraine with eight hundred men, ſixty of whom ſurrounded the abbey of 
Marmoutier, whither the queen had repaired, under pretence of hearing maſs. . Saveuſc, 
who commanded the troop, entered the church; and accoſting the queen, ſeized two of 
her guards, whom he immediately loaded with irons, while the third, in attempting to 
eſcape, was drowned in the Loire. On the duke of Burgundy's arrival, Tours ſub- 
mitted ; and Iſabella, accompanied by her deliverer, took the road to Chartres. It was 
in that city ſhe performed the firſt acts of her new adminiſtration, by creating a parlia- 
ment, which-ſhe appointed to fit at Amiens. A new ſeal was engraven, for ſealing all 
public deeds, repreſenting, on one fide, the queen, extending her arms towards the earth, 
and on the reverſe, the arms of France and Bavaria; the title, ſhe aſſumed in all ſuch | 
deeds; was“ Iſabella, by the grace of God, queen of France, holding, for-my lord the 
«. king, the government and adminiſtration of this. Kingdom, 1 r irrevocable grant to 
<« us made by my faid Jord and his council. 855 


| During his refidetice at Ste the duke of Burgundy received an inſult the more 
mortifying, as policy forbade him to reſent it. One of his moſt uſeful and moſt zealous 
partiſans, Helion de Jaqueville, the principal leader of the Pariſian mob, the cowardly. 
aſſaſſin of young la Riviere and his friends, in conſequence of a diſpute with Hector de 
Saveuſe, was dragged from church, during the celebration of divine ſervice, by ſixteen 
ruffians, in the pay of his adverſary, who inflicted on him that puniſhment which he 
had long merited from the hands of the executioner. An aſſaſſination committed on 
ſach a man, and in ſuch a manner, rouſed the duke's indignation; but ite ill became ſo 
notorious an aſſaſſin as himſelf, the author and inſtigator of ſo many atrocious deeds, . 
| whoſe vicious example had almoſt corrupted the whole, kingdom, to reproach a mur- 
derer with his crime, Whether this reflection had any influence on- his mind, or whe- 
ther he thought it better to put up with the loſs. of one friend, than to gratify his re- 
ſentment by the en of eh 22 1s certain he was very ſoon reconciled 


to eee Ee, - 1 IA 
Having formed a plan for getting poſleion of he TSR. the. duke thought 


it neceſſary to encourage his partiſans. by adyancing neater to the ſoene of action. 


The conſpirators had engaged to ſecure one of. the gates of the city; the day was 


fixed for the execution of the plot, and no doubt of ſucceſs was entertained, when 
4 ane. 
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a furrier, who was privy to the ſcheme, revealed it-to-the- provoſt of Paris. The con- | 


ſpirators were immediately ſeized, and thrown into priſon, and ſoon after executed; 


Saveuſe, to whom the command of this expedition had been entruſted. by the duke of. 2 


Burgundy, having advanced with a body of troops as far as the ſuburbs of Saint-Mar- 
cel, inſtead. of meeting. with the friendly reception he- was taught to-expect, was re- 
- ceived with a ſhower of arrows, which- compelled him to retire with precipitation, 
after being wounded himſelf, and loſing moſt of his men. This conſpiracy only ſerved 
to encreaſe the vigilance and ſeverity of the court, and conſequently ta render the ſitu- 


ation of the inhabitants more dangerous and unpleaſant, 


The duke of Burgundy was within half a league of Paris, when he received the news 
of this defeat. As the ſeaſon was too far advanced to permit him to keep the field with 


ſo numerous an army, he placed ſtrong garriſons in the towns he had reduced, diſbanded . 


the militia of Artois and Picardy, and led the remainder; of his troops to Troyes. The 


conſtable purſued him, and coming up with his rear- guard in the vicinity of Joigny, a 


/ 


flight ſkirmiſh enſued, but being unwilling to riſk adecifive action, he ſpeedily returned 


to Paris. When. the queen and the duke arrived at Troyes, they created a new parlia- 
ment, ſo that: the fame ſovereign. court ſubſiſted in three different towns, at the ſame 
time, Paris, Amiens and Troyes. The duke of Lorraine offered his ſervices to the 


queen, and received, from her hands, the conſtable a ſword. Enſtache de Lajtts was 


appointed clrancellor.. 


The king of England; i in the mean time, continued his victorious progreſs, without 
meeting with any impediment. Bayeux, Argentan, Laigle, and Alengon, ſucceſſively 
eapitulated, ſo that he:foon became maſter of Lower Normandy, as far as the banks of 
the Sartre, whieh feparates that province from Maine, whither his troops extended their 
depredations.. The people fled before them ; upwards of five and twenty thouſand families 
retired to Brittany, where they introduced the art of combing wool, and making cloth. 


The towns were equally deſerted with the villages. When the Engliſh took poſſeſſion 


of Lizieux, they found but one man and. one old woman in the place, who were 
unable, through iHnefs, to follow the reſt of the inhabitants. The duke of Brit- 


tany and the queen of Sicily, as guardian to her fon, who was: duke of Anjou ant | 


eount of Maine, concluded a truce with the enemy, in order to defend their dominions 
from infult. While the Engliſh were thus. advancing into the heart of the kingdom, 
the prince of Orange was ſent into» Languedoc, where he reduced. moſt-of the towns, 
and having aſſembled. the ſtates compelled them to acknowledge the authority of the. 
queen and the duke of Burgundy. But the count of Foix, having been appointed, by 
the dauphin, to the government of that province, expelled. the Burgundians, and re- 
took all the places they had ſeized, except Niſmes and. Fant-Saint-Efprit. | | 


A. Y > 1418.] Meanwhile the conſtable took adyantage of the duke of Burgundy's: 
„ : Hs N 
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xetreat, to recover ſeveral places in the vicinity of the capital, ſuch as Marcouſly, 


Montlhery, and Chevreuſe-en-Beauce75. So early as the month of F ebruary he con- 
ducted the king to Creil, that he might be near Senlis, which he had recently in- 
veſted. As the garriſon of that place, by their frequent SH Mts greatly incommoded 
the Se 3 the count was reſolved, if poſſible, to reduce it. 


At Rien the.iphabituats again 1 NP the > ka $ officers, and, corrupted 
by the Burgundian emiſſaries, hoiſted the ſignal of faction. The count of Aumale, 
governor of the town, took refuge in the caſtle, where the rebels compelled him to ca- 
pitulate, after ſuſtaining a ſiege of fix days. Henry, having received a reinforcement of 
troops from England during the winter, now prepared to complete the reduction of 
Normandy. Falaize, Saint-Lo, Carentan, Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, Thibouville, and 
'Evreux, ſurrendered by capitulation, ſo that of the whole province, the only towns 
which remained to be ſubdued were Rouen and Cherbourg. 

The news of ſuch repeated loſſes filled with conſternation all ſuch as had the real 
Intereſt of their country at heart. The only means of preventing the total ruin of the 
kingdom appeared to be the union of the court with the queen and the duke of Bur- 
gundy. For effecting this deſirable purpoſe deputies from either party met at the village 
of La Tombe, between Montercau—Faut-Yonne, and Bray upon Seine. The cardinals 
des Urſins and Saint-Marc, the pope's legates, who had come to France for the purpoſe 
of notifying to the court, the election of Martin the Fifth to the chair of Saint-Peter, 
attended the conferences, and through their mediation, the project of a pacification was 
at length drawn up, to which the queen and the duke of Burgundy conſented. It was 
alſo approved by the dauphin and the council. By this it was agreed that the queen 
ſhould repair to court, and that the dauphin and the duke of ee ſhould: be aſ- 


ſociated i in the government of the e 


During theſe negociations the condiahls was WEI in the Gs of Senlis, which he | 
had preſſed with ſuch vigour that the governor had agreed to ſurrender the place, unleſs 
- relieved within a limited time. Having apprized the count of Charolois of his ſituation, 
that prince ſent John of Luxembourg, and the lord of Foſſeuſe, to his relief, who ar- 
rived within a league of Senlis, the night before the day appointed for the ſurrender of 

the place. On the enſuing morn, the conſtable ſummoned the governor to fulfil the 
terms of the capitulation, and on meeting with a refuſal, put to death fix of the hoſ- 
tages who had been delivered to him to enſure its performance. In retaliation of this 
act of ſeverity, which, though apparently cruel, was certainly juſtifiable by the rules of 
war, the W mel maſſacred e en whoſe . he threw 


— Javenal des Urſins, Chron. MS. 
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over the walls: by thus adding barbarity to diſhonour, he proved himſelf a worthy 
member of the Burgundian faction! The conſtable, apprized of the approach of John 
of Luxembourg, immediately raiſed the ſiege, and haſtened to 9252 capital, where his 
preſence had become neceſſary. | | | 


On the return of the count of Armagnac all hopes of accommodation vaniſhed; he 
ſoon perſuaded the dauphin of the impropriety of conſenting to a treaty which placed 
the duke of Burgundy on the ſame footing with himſelf; indeed, the inſolence of this 
haughty rebel, in aſpiring to ſhare the ſovereign power with the lawful heir of the 
crown, and to have this daring aſſumption of authority ſanctioned by a formal treaty, is 
unparalleled in the annals of nations. The treaty was accordingly rejected as infa- 
mous and injurious to the king; and the conſtable openly declared, that thoſe who 
could adviſe the dauphin to fign ſuch an act, ought to be conſidered as traitors and ene- 
mies to the ſtate. : 

The people, who had vainly Soak that the projected. accommodation wool put 2 
ſtop to the calamities which deſolated the kingdom, were extremely enraged with the 
count of Armagnac for having prevented it from taking place. This diſpoſition was 
ſtrongly encouraged by the emiſſaries of the Burgundians, who inſinuated that the con- 
ſtable only loaded the people with taxes for his own private emoluments and. that he 
daily fent off conſiderable fams to his own territories. In ſhort, no arts were neglected 
that could tend to inflame the minds of the populace, which were farther irritated by 
the extreme rigour of the government, which paſt treachery, and prefent murmurs, in 
ſome degree, juſtified. The moſt ſerious accuſation brought againſt the count of Ar- 
magnac, was that of having formed a deſign to maſſacre all the partiſans of the duke of 
\ Burgundy ; but the fact is groſsly improbable, as had the Armagnaes been ſo wholly 
deyoid of principle, they would not have borne, fo long, the tyranny and oppreſſion of 
their adverſaries; beſides, why had not the conſtable had recourſe to this meaſure before, 
when the Burgundians were more numerous in the capital, and when, conſequently, he 
might have ſtricken a more deciſive blow ? and, laſtly, what deterred him from the ex- 
ecution of this plan, if he had really formed it? As contemporary authors afford us no 
ſatis faction on theſe points; and as, indeed, only one of them mentions the fact, and 
be leaves us wholly in the dark as to the ſource whence he derived his information, we 
muſt reject the charge as a calumny forged by the oppoſite faction, in order to diminiſh, 
in ſome degree, the horror with which their own conduct muſt have 9 every ra- 
tional being. 8 | | 


Fender le Clerc, the ſon of an ironmonger at Paris, having receĩved ſome inſult 
from the ſervants of one of the miniſters, whoſe name is not mentioned in hiſtory, pre- 
ferred a complaint t to the AR of Paris, who refuſed to do him Juſtice. Enraged at 


this 
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this conduct, he reſolved to make the Burgundians maſter of the capital. The im- 
portance of the undertaking, the dreadful conſequences that muſt neceſſarily enſue 
from it, the immenſe danger attending. a plan fo difficult of accompliſhment, and in 
which ſo many others had failed ; none of theſe conſiderations could operate on a mind 
that was bent on revenge. Having engaged a few of his aſſociates to aſſiſt him in the 
execution of his project, he communicated his intentions ta Liſle- Adam, who was then 
at Pontoiſe.. This fatal conſpiracy, conducted by three or four obſcure citizens, eſcaped 
the vigilance- of the government. The father of Perrinet, being a municipal officer, 
was entruſted with the care of the gate Saint-Germain. In the night: of the twenty- 
eighth of May, Liſle-Adam arrived before the walls of Paris, with a detachment of 
eight hundred men at arms; when he was admitted into the city by le Clerc, who had 
taken the keys of the gate from under his father's pillow, while he was aſleep. As 
ſoon as Liſle-Adam had entered with his troops, he threw the keys over the ramparts, 
that none might eſcape his vengeance... He then advanced, in ſilence, to the Chitelet, 
where he was joined by five hundred of the citizens, who immediately exclaimed— 
Peace, peace! Long live Burgundy!” The-neighbours, awakened by the noiſe, could 
ſcarcely credit their ſenſes ; many of them A Cala that it was a ſnare laid by the con- 
fable to ung their diſpoſitions. : 


| Aebi the Burgundians . into ſeveral L703 and Mead over the different 

parts of the city. The populace arouſed, iſſued from their habitations, and, following 
the troops, joined in the acelamations of—** Peace, peace Long live Burgundy“ — 
Liſle- Adam repaired to the palace, and having burſt open the outward gates, forced his 
way into the king's apartment, and compelled the unhappy Charles, ill as he was, to 
riſe from his bed, and mount on horſeback, in order ts be exhibited-to the people; while 
the other leaders of the rebels, ſeconded by the populace, ran to the houſes. of the chan- 
cellor, the miniſters, and principat officers, all of whom were loaded with chains and: 
thrown into priſon. Tanneguy du Chaſtel, provoſt of Paris, rouſed by the clamours of 
the mob, aroſe with precipitation, and putting on his armour, flew to the dauphin's re- 
_ fidence; and ſeizing that prince, who was ſcarcely awake, in his arms, had the good 

fortune to reach the Baſtille, with his precious burden; the laſt, the only hopes of the 
the ſtate. During this time, the conſtable had taken refuge in the houſe of a maſon, 
where, diſguiſed in the dreſs of a beggar, he had OE to reflect on the dreadful vi- 
ciffitudes of fortune. | | 


When che day appeared, the ſtreets were filled with an immenſe crowd of people, 
bearing, on their cloaths, the red croſs-of Saint Andrew, the bloody ſignal of the vic- 
torious faction. The houſes were broken open, and expoſed to the depredations of this 
ſeditious crew. Guy de Bar, the new provoſt of Paris, at the head of an armed troop,. 
ſeemed to authorize theſe ſcandalous proceedings. While ſome: of ne rabble were: 

feen 


7 
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ſeen laden with the ſpoils of their ſellow- citizens, others were conducting to priſon the 
devoted victims of their malice or revenge. The priſons being ſpeedily filled, private 
houſes were employed for the confinement of theſe wretched captives; among whom. | 
were the chancellor de Marle; the archbiſhop of Rheims; the pope's legates ; the bi- 
ſhops of Laon, Lizieux, Coutances, Saint-Lo, Senlis, and Saintes; beſides a vaſt num 
ber of noblemen, and ſeveral preſidents and inferior judges of the ſovereign courts. The 
two legates, and the archbiſhop of- Rheims, were releaſed, becauſe the people were given 
to underſtand that they had been the authors of the late treaty which had been rejected 
by the dauphin. The ſtricteſt ſearch was made after the conſtable; and an order being 
publiſhed, threatening with inſtant death any one who ſhould dare to afford a ſhelter - 
tothe Armagnacs, the maſon. was induced to give him up; and he was inſtantly con- 5 
RO to the Chitelet, and from thence to. the priſon of the Conciergerie. 


The mareſchal de Rievx, Tanneguy du  Chitel, Barbazan, and the other i 2 


who had, at firſt, fled for ſhelter to the Baſtille, conveyed the dauphin from thence to 


Melan. Two days after their eſcape they returned to Paris with ſixteen hundred men, 
in-the hope of taking the: Burgundians-.by.. farprife: and releaſing the conſtable. - When 
they came to the Hotel de Saint- Paul they learnt that the king had been removed to the 
Louvre; a deſperate action, however, took place in the Rue. Saint-Antoine, in which 
the Burgundian troops being joined by the ſeditious rabble, overpowered the Armagnacs - 
by their numbers, and compelled them to-retire, after killing four hundred of them, and . 
taking ſeveral priſoners, who were immediately maſſacred... A deputation was then ſent 
by the rebels to the dauphin to engage him to return to the capital, but he had left 
Melun before the meſſenger arrived there. The Baſtille. having ſutrendered by capi- 
© tulation, the government of that-fortreſs:was: conferred/on the lord of Cany, who had 
been confined in it ever ſince the failure of his embaſſy to the duke of. Burgundy.—His . 
preſent promotion proved that his puniſhment had not been wholly-unmerited. 

The noblemen who were attached tothe dauphin, undiſmayed by the failure of their firſt © | 
attempt, collected a ſmall body of troops, and again appeared before the walls of Paris. - 
At this time, a ſtrong party of the Paris militia, conſiſting chiefly: of butchers, who had 
long been abſent on predatory: excurſions, . returned to the capital, and communicated + 
to the populacc, already inclined to acts of deſperation, the ſame ferocious: and ſan- 
guinary rage which glowed in their own boſoms. They propagated a report that the 
friends of the. dauphin only: waited for an opportunity to ſurprize the town, exter- 
minate the Burgundians, and releuſe the conſtable with all the other priſoners. Theſe - 
rumours, it it ſaid 7*, were encouraged by Liſle-Adam, Guy de Bar, Mailly Bournon- 
ville, de. Lens, and. other leaders of the. Burguudian faction. The queen, and the duke 
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of Burgundy, who were then at Troyes, being informed of the ſuccefs of their plans, 
ſent a meſſage to their confidential friends, intimating that the total annihilation of the 
oppoſite party would be the only effectual method of eſtabliſhing their own „ 
and that, without that, neither of them durſt venture to come to Paris. 


On the twelfth X June, the dreadful ſcene began : the populace, frantic with rage, 
flew to arms, forced open the doors of the priſons, murdered the gaolers and guards, 
made the priſoners walk out one by one, and maſſacred them as they paſſed, Armagnacs, 

| Burgundians, 75 criminals, debtors, all were butchered without diſtinction of rank, age, 
or ſex. Not a priſon nor dungeon eſcaped the active malignity of theſe ſanguinary 
ruffians. The grand Chitelet made a vigorous reſiſtance; its wretched inhabitants 
aſcended the towers, and attempted to repel the attacks of the mob; for ſome time they 
exhibited the ftrange ſight of priſoners ſuſtaining a ſiege; at length, however, the 
building having been fired in different parts, they were compelled to furrender. The 
mercileſs rabble then forced theſe miſerable victims to precipitate themſelves from the 
tops of the towers into the ſtreets below, on pikes which they held to receive them. In 
the court-yard of the palace, and in the environs of the gates of Paris, ſo dreadful was 
the maſſacre, that the mob ſtood up to their ancles in human blood!” 1s When the 
barbarians had cleared the priſons, they ſpread over the different parts of the town; not 
a ſtreet but was the ſcene of numerous murders ; whoever wiſhed to get rid of an enemy, 
a rival, or a 3 had 95 to W him out as an ee, and he was * 
diſpatched. 


The W which followed theſe horrid Git ec. ſtilt more abominable. All 
the atrocious acts of cruelty which inhuman rage tired, though not ſatiated, with mur- 
der, could invent, were exerciſed on. the lifeleſs bodies of the Armagnacs. The con- 
ſable, the chancellor, and his ſon, the biſhop of Coutances, were faſtened together with 
a cord, and dragged round the city on three ſucceſſive days, expoſed to the inſults and 
derifion of an inſolent rabble; from the body of the former they had contrived to cut 
off a quantity of fleſh, which they formed into a kind of faſh, and tied round his waiſt, 
The monſters, infinitely more ferocious than the moſt ſavage beaſts of prey, ripped open 

the bellies of pregnant women, and as the unborn babes lay palpitating in the wombs of 
their murdered mothers, they burſt into a laugh, and exclaimed “ Obſerve theſe little 
6c dogs, they move fill 11. Luxembourg, Harcourt, Foſſeuſe, Liſle-Adam, de Bar, 

Chevreuſes, Chatelus, and the other leaders of the Burgundians, at the head of two thou- 

_ and men at arms, attended theſe horrid executions, and even ſeemed to encourage the 

95 Villaret, tom. Xiii, P- 467. But whatever Burgundians were murdered muſt have been through miſtake ; as 

it cannot be ſuppoſed that a mob, . if not my by the queen and the duke, would nave directed their ven- 
7 Villaret, ubi ſupra. J Idem. Ibid. 
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rabble by ſaying, * My children, you do well!“ Revenge was ſharpened by intereſt; en- 
riched by the plunder of their murdered countrymen, not one of the chiefs of the faction 
—as all contemporary hiſtorians affirm—but gained more than a hundred thouſand 
crowns; by this dreadful revolution. Three thouſand five hundred men were maſſacred . 
during the three firſt days of the tumult; among whom were the conſtable, the chan- 
cellor, ſeven prelates, a great number of the nobility, and many of the Judges of the 
parliament. When all the miſchief was done, a prohibition to pillage was iſſued; the 
mob, however, paid little attention to an order, which they knew was given only to pre- 
ſerve appearances. Such of the partiſans of the Armagnacs, as had eſcaped the general 
maſſacre, fled with ee from this ſcene of horrors. 


Ekuläägg in the ſucceſs of their internal ſchemes, the queen and her profligate aſſo- 
ciate now made their triumphal entry into the capital, with an eſcort of twelve hun- 
dred men at arms. The ftreets, till ſtained with blood, ſhed in their quarrel and by 
their orders, were ſtrewed with flowers; and the whole City re-echoed with acclamations 
of joy, and the ſounds of muſical inſtruments. Iſabella appeared in a car richly de- 
corated, while her dreſs at once diſplayed her taſte for laxury, and the laſciviouſneſs of 
her mind. She alighted at the H6tel de Saint-Paul, where her huſband awaited her 
arrival; ſhe did not dread the preſence of a man ſhe had ſo groſsly injured ; ſuperior to 
reproach, dead to remorſe, and inſenſible to ſhame, the bluſh of modeſty or of con- 
ſcience had long ceaſed to riſe on her cheek, which was alone tinged by the glow of 
wantonneſs, or the fluſh of anger. The ſenſeleſs monarch received his polluted conſort 
as a beloved wife, and his treacherous STING as an affectionate friend. 

The object of the tumult being accompliſhed, it, at length, became neceſſary to 
think of reſtoring order, and of giving a form to the government. Since the commence- 
ment of the revolution, the parliament, and other ſuperior courts, had totally diſcontinu- 
ed the exerciſe of their functions. Moſt of the judges had either been maſſacred or com- 
pelled to fly the capital. By an ordonnance of the council, all the different juriſdictions 
were ſuppreſſed, and the power of appointing new ones veſted in the king. Euſta- 
che de Liitre was made chancellor, and Morvilliers firſt preſident of the new parliament, 
which was entirely compoſed of creatures of the duke of Burgundy,” who reſerved for 
himſelf the government of Paris. Lifle-Adam and Chatelus were promoted to the 
dignity of mareſchals, and de Lens to the poſt of admiral. All the officers of the king's * 
houſhold were changed; and a new oath of fealty was exacted from all placemen, 
as well as from the different orders of the ſtate. The queen and the duke were. 
reſolved not to leave one of the oppoſite party in poſſeſſion of any place or power. 


Meanwhile all perſons who were ſuſpected of entertaining ſentiments hoſtile to the 
prevailing faction were apprehended, ſo that the priſons, in a ſhort time, again over- 
flowed with new victims of party-rage. The troops who were ſtationed in the vicinity 
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of the . by intercepting the proviſions,” occaſioned a ſcarcity that revived the 
fury of the people, which, in the opinion of the duke of Burgundy, had been too ſoon 
extinguiſhed, for it is proved that the troops only acted in compliance with his orders '?. 
Means, however, were found to perſuade the multitude that the Armagnacs were the 
authors of the famine. The maſſacres were, accordingly, renewed, and the priſons were 
once more made to flow with the blood of their wretched tenants. The ferocious rabble 
now headed by a leader, truly worthy to command them. This was Capeluche, the 
bangman of the town. At the head of a numerous troop, he ordered and ſuperintended 
the executions; dictated laws, and compelled obedience. Having forced an entrance 
into the palace, the duke of Burgundy advanced ta meet him, and after ſhaking hands, 
theſe worthy affociates conferred together for ſome time. The people having 
cleared the priſons, inſiſted that all the captives who were confined in the caſtle of 
Vincennes ſhould be delivered to them; and their requeſt was no ſooner complied with, 
than they put them all to death, in the moſt barbarous manner. In this ſecond maſſacre, 
fourteen thouſand perſons (of which. five thouſand were women) were ſuppoſed to be 
flain. It was during this tumult that a ſoldier in the Burgundian army having juſt left 
an alchouſe in the Rue aux Oues, where he had loſt his money at play, drew his dagger, 
and aimed ſeyeral blows at an image of the Virgin that ſtood' near the place. Some 
credulous ſpectators having depoſed that they ſaw the blood iſſue from the image, the 
people became riotous ; and the ſoldier was ſeized and executed. The ſtatue was after- 
wards conveyed to Saint-Martin-des-Champs, where it became an obje& of public vene- 
ration, under the name of Notre-Dame de la Carolle. Another image was placed on the 
ſpot where the crime was committed, before which it is ſtill cuſtomary to burn every 
year, on the third of July, the effigy of a man. with a 1 in his 888 in 1 
of this event 7%. | | 


The Parifians had, by this time, become ſo ungovernable, that the duke of Burgundy 
began to be ſeriouſly alarmed. His ſafety depended on putting a ſtop to diſorders which 

might finally be turned againſt himſelf. For this purpoſe he drew up- his troops, and 
ſeized the principal leaders, who: were publickly executed; even his friend Capeluche 
was not ſpared. The people did not dare to murmur; and the duke proved, by this act 
of authority, that, when his own intereſt was concerned, he knew how to keep the people 
within proper bounds. At the ſame time he embodied fix thouſand of the moſt turbu- 
Tent and ſeditious, and ſent them to lay fiege to Montlhery and Marcouſſy, whoſe garri- 
ſons extended their incurſions to the very gates of Paris. Captains were appointed to 
command them; but on the approach of Tanneguy du Chatel, with a body of regular 
troops, they fled with. precipitation, and ſought to juſtify their own cowardice by 


* 
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accuſing their leaders of treachery. When "ny attempted to return to Fans the gates 
were ſhut againſt them. | 


To complete the deſolation of the metropolis, the rage of civil diſcord had no ſooner 
ſubſided, than an epidemic diſorder appeared, which, in a ſhort time, carried off no leſs 
than eighty | thouſand of the inhabitants. They died ſo faſt that the prieſts had ſcarcely - 
time to pay them the laſt duties. It was forbidden to ring the bells, through fear of en- 
creaſing the public conſternation ; but the evil was of too great magnitude to be con- 
cealed. Tt appears, from the regiſters that were kept, that no leſs than one hundred 
thouſand perſons, of both ſexes, moſt of them in the prime of life, were buried in Paris, 
between the eighth of September and the ANG of JC 


The kingdom of France was now reduced to ſuch a arial ſituation that no change 
could occur but what muſt prove a new ſource of calamities o. The conſtitution of 
ſtates reſembles that of the human body: in violent diſorders every agitation produces 
freſh pain: moſt of the principal towns opened their gates to the Burgundians; Pe- 
ronne, Laon, Soiſſons, Compiegne and Noyon, ſeduced by the example of the capital, 
declared in favour of the prevailing faction, and hoiſted the croſs of Saint- Andrew. The 
ſentence of condemnation pronounced againſt John Petit's apology for aſſaſſination was re- 
voked in preſence of the univerſity. All who were intereſted in the legitimation of murder 
{and theſe, unhappily, were but too numerous) boldly avowed themſelves the protectors 
of that impious doctrine, The excommunications which had been iſſued againſt the 
Burgundians, were now retorted on the oppoſite party. The chains were replaced at 
the ends of the ſtreets; and the arms which had been taken from the citizens by the 
count of Armagnac were reſtored. In ſhort, the duke of Burgundy ſpared no pains to 
conciliate the affection of the Pariſians. In this endeavour he was ſeconded by the 
pope's legates, who had conſiderable influence as well over the parliament as over the 
Os from the fayours which thoſe . 9 to obtain from the N of Rome. : 


Some months prior to tha opening of the council of Ce pope John us twen- 
ty-third had iffued a bull, by which he granted to the king the power of appointing 
to vacant benefices in France and Dauphiny ninety magiſtrates of the parliament of 
Paris. This bull, and the king's letters-patent, which, in conſequence thereof, were 
addreſſed to two preſidents of that court, enjoining them to prepoſe proper perſens for | 
filling the benefices, form the firſt authentic monument of the right of indult®, which 
the parliament continued to enjoy till its late diſſolution ; Os the — of that 


Fight my be traced to a LIES earlier 1 eee 4 


40 Monſtrelet. Juvenal des Urſins. -Chron. « France. St. Remy. 1 Reg. du Parl. fol, 193. Recueil 
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This conceſſion, on the part of the ſovereign pontiff, appears to have proceeded from 
the hopes of inducing the parliament to connive at the exactions of the court of 
Rome But it did not produce the deſired effect. The king, this year, at the requeſt 
of the cardinal des Urſins, enforced by the authority of the duke of Burgundy, iſſued 
a declaration revoking ſame former edits which had been paſſed for enſuring the liber- 
ties of the Gallican church; but the parliament refuſed to regiſter it. The count of 
Saint Paul, goyernor of Paris, under the duke of Burgundy, went to the court, and 
told the judges that it was the pleaſure of the king and the duke, that the declaration 
ſhould be regiſtered; but, after ſome deliberation, they perſiſted in their refuſal. At 
length the count had recourſe to violenee, and cauſed it to be regiſtered and publiſhed in 
his own preſence. As ſoon as he had retired, the court ſent for their ſecretary, and 
entered a formal proteſt againſt this act of authority. | 


9 theſe tranſactions, the dauphin had left Melun, 8 repaired to 8 
where he was ſpeedily joined by a vaſt number of the nobility, who had reſol ved to 
deyote their lives and fortunes to his ſervice.,, Beſides thoſe. officers who were per- 
fonally attached to him, all ſuch as were uninfected by the ſpirit of party acknow- 
ledged in him the ſole heir to the crown, the rights of which were veſted in his perſon 
during the incapacity of the monarch. The dauphin now aſſumed the title of Regent, 
inſtead of that of lieutenant-general of the ſtate, which had been conferred on him by 
his father. He appointed a chancellor and inſtituted a parliament, which was chiefly 
compoſed of the magiſtrates who had eſcaped the maſſacre of Paris, This court was 

ſoon after transferred to Poitiers. The chamber of accompts, eſtabliſhed at Bourges, 
dt the ſame time, continued to fit there, till ſome years after the acceſſion of Charles 
the Seventh. The queen and the duke of Burgundy were earneſt in their ſolicitations 
to the dauphin to return to Paris; and it was propoſed to ſend his conſort to him, in 
the hopes of inducing him, by that mark of attention, to accept the inyitation ; but in- 
fluenced by the prudent advice of thoſe who had his intereſt at heart, he perſiſted in 
his reſolution. It was pretended that his return would have ſaved the ſtate, by uniting 
the whole force of the kingdom againſt the common enemy ; byt while ſuch a man as 
the duke of Burgundy remained arbiter of the knen, it was e to accompliſh 
0 ee an object. | 5 5 


Theſe addi to motavats. a nen e no ceſlation of hoftilir ties; the 
war ſtill continued, though on very unequal terms, fince the duke of Burgundy had 
ekerciſed the ſovereign authority. Melun and Meaux were almoſt the only places 
of conſequence, near the iſle of France, which ſtill remained true to the dauphin. The 
Burgundians gained poſſeſſion of Coucy, through the treachery of a girl, who was 
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kept by the governor, Peter de Xaintrailles. The garriſon being compelled to leave 
the place, put themſelves under the command of Stephen Vignolles, ſurnamed la Hire, 
and Poton de Xaintrailles. Theſe two warriours, who became ſo celebrated i in the ſuc- 
ceeding reign, made the firſt diſplay of their courage, at the head of forty lances, with 
which they attacked and defeated four hundred men at arms, commanded by the lord of 
Longueval. Some days after this heroic atchievement, they obtained a ſimilar advan- 
tage over a body of two thouſand men led by Saveuſe. The towns of Soiſſons and 
Compicgne were taken and ſacked. In the Orleanois, la Tremoille was compelled, on 
condition that the ſiege of Sully ſhould be raiſed, to releaſe Martin Gouge, biſhop of 
Chartres, the late miniſter, who was a ſworn enemy to the duke of Burgundy, The 
dauphin then proceeded to inveſt Tours, which was almoſt CONTI: furrendered by 
the werner, Charles Labbé, a gentleman of ee 


The duke of Brittany had made a journey to Paris, for tho expreſs . of media- 
ting a peace between the contending parties; and his exertions, joined to thoſe of the 
pope's legates, at length determined the dayphin and the duke of Burgundy to appoint 
plenipotentiaries for regulating the terms of accommodation. The plan of a treaty 
was drawn up, to which the queen and the duke aſſented; and in order to induce 
the dauphin to ſign it, the duke of Brittany went to Angers, where the prince then 
was, and took with him the dauphineſs, who, ſince the laſt commotions, had been de- 
tained in a kind of captivity at Paris. But moſt of the nobles who were attached to the 
dauphin rejected with diſdain a treaty which authorized the duke of Burgundy to 
ſhare the ſupreme authority with the lawful heir to the throne. The duke of Brittany, 
diſappointed at the failure of his ſcheme for promoting a peace, Tan to Paris with 
the news, and then haſtened back to his own Gominions. 


' The Engliſh, 3 this 1 met with no 8 to impede the progreſs of their 
arms. Their paſt ſucceſſes appear to have inſpired the French troops with a degree of 
terror that prevented them from exerting the common ' reſolution of men. Cornwall, 
an Engliſh officer, with only ſixty men, croſſed the Seine, in the middle of the day, in 
fight of Graville, who was poſted on the oppoſite bank, with eight hundred men at 
arms, and twelve thouſand militia, all of whom fled at the approach of the enemy. 
Cornwall ſent word to the French commander, that if the guard of ſuch a poſt had been 
entruſted to him, he would haye found means to defend it with his ſixty men, againſt the 
united forces of France and England. This cowardice, or rather this treachery, oc- 
caſioned the loſs. of Pont de PArche, Cherbourg, after ſuſtaining a ſiege of three 
| months, had juſt ſurrendered, by capitulation, to the duke of Lancaſter. * 


| Henry ne now 3 to complete the eee of Normanty; by inveſting the ca- 
2% D' Argentrè. Nouvelle Hiſtoire de Bretagne, | 
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5 pital. The inhabitants, who! had been long in expectation of this event, determined to 


make the moſt vigorous reſiſtance; not doubting, but that the duke of Burgundy, who 
had already ſent ſome troops to their aſſiſtance, would exert the whole force of the 
kingdom, to fave a place of ſo much importance. Meſſengers were ſent to inform that 
prince of the approach of the e and the duke aſſured them they might rely on 
ſpeedy and effectual relief. 


The ſiege of La filled with conſternation the inhabitants of Paris, who ſeemed to 
loſe ſight of every other object, in order to attend to the preſervation of a town not 
more important from its ſituation, than from the commercial intercourſe it maintained 
with every province in the kingdom. The parliament held an extraordinary meeting 
on the occaſion, which was attended by the members of the univerſity, and the principal 
citizens, when a deputation of magiſtrates was ſent to the king to entreat him to 
provide effectual means for the relief of Rouen and the ſafety of the metropolis. The 
anſwer they received was, that the king and the duke of Burgundy were about to leave 
Paris for that purpoſe; in fact, the court did remove to Pontoiſe, but rather from the 
dread of the contagious diſorder, which had not yet left the capital, and with the view of 
getting rid of the importunate remonſtrances to which they were hourly expoſed, than 
with any deſign of accompliſhing the grand objects, to which the magiſtrates had en- 
deavoured to call their attention. Such taxes as had been aboliſhed, for mere form, were 
almoſt immediately renewed, under pretence of providing for the expences of the war. 
The neceflity of relieving Rouen was urged as an additional motive for levying a general 
contribution, to which the people, relying on the reiterated promiſes of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, ſubmitted without a murmur. 


That prince, who a ſhort time 1 when his attacks were directed againſt 
his king and country, had appeared at the head of ſixty thouſand fighting men, 
now that he had become abſolute maſter of the government, and had the ſole and 

entire diſpoſal of the revenue and the forces of the ſtate, could not contrive to muſter an 
army, ſufficiently ſtrong to retard the operations of the king of England, who had 
beſieged Rouen with leſs than twenty thouſand men. Entruſted with the defence of 
the kingdom, he ſeems to have confined his attention to the preſervation of the metro- 
polis, and of ſuch other places as reſiſted the efforts and intrigues of the dauphin's 
party. His troops, inſtead of promoting any object of public utility, only ſerved to 
encreaſe the dearth of proviſions in the capital, by their continual incurſions into the 
circumjacent country. Had not the duke, on all occaſions, exhibited unequivocal 
-proofs of perſonal valour and military {kill, to ignorance and cowardice his preſent 
TY "ew poſhbly haye been e but his conduct was the almoſt nie 
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conſequence of the poſition into which he was thrown by. his own dark 8 
and inſidious policy. It is evident, that ſince the late revolution had delivered the king 
and the reins of government into his hands, he was no longer intereſted in the ſucceſs 
of Henry, with whoſe ambitious ſchemes he was well acquainted. The conqueſt- of 
Normandy ſeemed but as a prelude to the total reduction of the kingdom; and the duke 
of Burgundy, having every thing to fear from ſo vaſt an acquiſition of power by the 
king of England, had the moſt powerful motives for wiſhing to impede the progreſs of 
his victorious arms. On the other ſide, the dauphin, who was wholly influenced by 
men attached to the houſe of Orleans, gave him no leſs ſubje& for inquietude and 
alarm. He could not act againſt the enemies of the kingdom, without leaving his own 
perſonal enemies at full liberty to act againſt himſelf; and in order to preſerve tlie ad- 
vantages he had obtained over theſe laſt, he muſt neceſſarily abandon the defence of his 
country. With a man of his principles the choice ſcarcely admitted of a doubt; be- 
ſides, he was influenced by a motive ſtill more powerful than any we have yet noticed ; 
this was the apprehenſion that the king of England might be induced to render him an 

object of public indignation, by publiſhing the ſecret treaty which he had concluded 
with that prince at Calais. Thus was the duke of Burgundy, by (chemes e 
planned, and unſkilfully managed, caught in his own aſs 


In order, however, to ſave appearances, he engaged the 3 des Urſins to open a 
negociation, whence he could expect no poſſible advantage. The Engliſh monarch, 
fays Juvenal des Urſins, thus replied to the holy mediator : © Do you not ſee that God 
& has led me hither, as by the hand? France has no ſovereign ; ; I have juſt preten- 
44 ſions to that kingdom: every thing here is in the utmoſt confuſion : no one thinks — — 
« of reſiſting me. Can I have a more ſenſible proof, that the Being who diſpoſes of 
« empires has determined to put the crown of France upon my carat 


Henry concerted all his gs with the mods prudence and circumſpeCtion ; not 

a ſingle circumſtance eſcaped his penetration ; his capacious mind embraced every ob- 

- je at once. While he liſtened to every propoſal for an accommodation, as if his deſires 
were bent on peace, he purſued his conqueſts with the indefatigable ardour of a prince 
who breathed nothing but war. Convinced that he was only indebted to the duke of 
Burg undy's fears, for his forbearance to oppoſe him, he took care to encreaſe them, by 
pretending to lend a favourable ear to the offers of a ſeparate alliance with the dauphin. 
With this view he appointed fourteen perſons to confer with the deputies of that 
prince. The conference took place at Alengon ;. but the dauphin's ambaſſadors could 

never extort from the Engliſh miniſters a fair explanation of their maſter's pretenſions. 
At firſt they demanded a compliance with the terms of the treaty of Bretigny, together 
with a full ceſſion of Normandy. They then required the ſurrender of the ſovereignty 


of Poitou, Touraine, and Flanders; and they concluded by inſiſting that the dauphine 
ſhould 


— 
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ſhould dive an' adequits ſecurity for the delivery of theſe provinces, not a tenth part of 


Which was in his poſſeſſion. The French plenipotentiaries, tired out with ſo many dif- 


fieulties, at Taft obſerved, that it was uſeleſs to continue a negociation on the very ob- 


ject whereof the- Engliſh refaſed to explain themſelves. The conferences were ac- 


cordingly terminated; but the dauphin, ſtill intent on an accominodation, wrote to the 
king of England, defiring an interview. Henry, who was then engaged in the ſiege of 
Rouen, replied, that as ſoon as Ws town n reduced, he Would 12225 a place for 


8 e © + 


While the Engliſh monarch was thus n the Aufbi, FR the ſole view of 
alarming the duke of Burgundy and the council, ambaſſadors from the two courts had 
met at Pont de Arche; where the cardinal des Urſins appeared, for the laſt time, in 
the character of a mediator. He preſented the king of England with a portrait of the 
princeſs Catharine; which ſeemed to make a deep impreffion on his mind; but ſill he 
perſiſted in his former demand, and the conferences Nee of coarſe, broken off F without 
N to any deciſion. 8 e x | 

The city of Rouen, which had already ſuſtained a Liege of four months, was; by this 
time, reduced to the laſt extremity. The inhabitants had ſignalized their courage and 

fidelity in a yery extraordinary degree ; and had they not been betrayed by the miniſtry, 


All the efforts of Henry to reduce them would have proved unſucceſsful. Before the 


enemy's approach they had burned the ſuburbs; but at the commencement of the ſiege, 


the Engliſh took the fort of Saint-Cathatine ; and ſoon after, the reduction of Caudebec 


rendered them inafters of all the paſſes on the Seine, the paſſage whereof they com- 
pletely cloſed by a triple row of iron chains; the firſt of which was ſunk. in the river, 
the ſecond was placed on a level with the ſurface, and the third raiſed two feet above 
the water. The navigation was no ſooner interrupted than a dearth of proviſions was 
felt in the town. Though the enemy had not inveſted Rouen till the end of Avguſt, 
all the proviſions were conſumed by the month of October. Guy Bouteiller, the governor, 
Who had been appointed by the Burgundian party, had totally neglected the neceſſa- 


ry preeautions as well for ſupplying the town with ptoviſions, as for defending it from 


the attacks of the enemy. Every part of his conduct proved him a traitor who had 
long ſince ſold himſelf to the king of England, to whom he tranſmitted a 7 5 ac- 
count of the reſolutions and proceedings of the inhabitants. 
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be, enraged at the obſtinacy of ter Wege; threatened them with extermiriation, 
unleſs they ſpecdily ſurrendered. Soon after this ungenerous threat, he ordered ſeveral 
gibbets to be erected, at different diſtances, round the walls of the city, to which were 


| ſuſpended all the priſoners he bad taken!“ BE. ſuch barbaroys ee far from inti- 


| 3 p. 20. 


midating 


| midating the inhabitants, only ferved to excite their indignation; and to wander more 
ftequent thoſe impetuous ſallies which often carried deſtruction even to the royal tent. 
| A breach was no ſooner made than repaired; and the brave Normans e vinced a reſo- 
lution to hary themſelves beneath the Wages of their dn ſooner than nn it to 


the rad 1 
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At the end of November the ſiege was no farther advancebition on the firft day. The 
king of England, relying on the intelligence he received from his emiſſaries, by which 
he was informed of the fituation of the inhabitants, reſolved no longer to prefs the 
attacks with ſo much vigour, from a conviction that the place muſt very ſoon be re- 
duced, by famine, to the neceflity of ſurrendering ; beſides his army was not ſufficiently 
ſtrong to ſtorm a town defended by a people not leſs numerous than brave. That people 
daily made freſh exertions, in the hope. of being ſpeedily relieved, and never was relief 
more neceſſary or better deſerved. No leſs than fifty thouſand of the inhabitants periſhed 
during the fiege. Twelve thouſand perſons of both ſexes were diſmiſſed the town, as uſeleſs: 
mouths; but the beſiegers refuſed them a paſſage through their camp, and drove them 
back into the ditches, at the foot of the ramparts, where they remained expoſed to the : 
_ajr, to the attacks of hunger and thirſt, and to the balls and arrows of the enemy, as 
well as to thoſe of their own countrymen. By a ſtrange mixture of barbarity and 
piety, baſkets were let down by the inhabitants from the top. of the walls, to receive 
feveral new- born infants, of which the women were delivered in the ditch ; as ſoon as 
baptiſm had been adminiſtered to the innocent victims, they were returned to their 
expiring parents“, leſt their ſtay might enereaſe the dearth of proviſions which prevailed 
in the city, . the: ſmalleſt portion of the moſt loathſome food had become an object 

of ſerious conteſtation. All the dreadful expedients which the ingenuity of hunger could 

| Ge to pee its e were A and WOE: no one Og. ”_ . 


| "Six deputies, Bent eluded the e of the e FEI to Paris, where 
they repreſented the horrors of their ſituation in ſuch ſtrong terms, that the parliament 
appointed a certain number of magiſtrates to ſecond their remonſtrances to the king and 
the duke of Burgundy. © Moſt excellent prince ſaid one of the deputies to Charles 
I am enjoined by the inhabitants of Rouen to exclaim againſt you, and alſo againſt 
you, lord of Burgundy, who have the government of the king and of his kingdom, for 
4 leaving us to the mercy of the Engliſh; and they inform you, by me, that if, by your 
fault, they ſhould become ſubjeQs to the king of England, you will not have, in the 
5 whole world, more inveterate enemies Than them; and wh they can, they will deftrc 7 


was Walen from * foul gave them 15 word ns honour. that be would immediately 
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| add in perfon, 'againſt the Evgliſh: The Arriere-ban had been publiſhed ; the or- 


ders to take up arms were repeated in the provinces, and the court advanced to Beau- 
vais, which had been fixed on as the rendezyous of the troops. But all this vain pomp 
of preparation ended in an impotent attack on the Engliſh army, by a detachment of 
5 er hundred men, who were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 


Still the inbabitants of es did not loſe that courage which had: hitherto enabled 
them to ſuſtain fo many difficulties. They were chiefly excited to this ſpirited reſiſt- 
ance by the exhortations and example of Alain. Blanchard, the fame man who hal. 


headed the infurreQtion in which Gaucourt, the governor, loſt his life. Under his con- 
Auct, ten rhouſand of the citizens agreed to. make a deſperate ſally ; a part of them had 
already reached. the enemy's camp, when the bridge ſuddenly gave way, (the perfidious. 


governor having previoully caufed. the wood by which it was ſupported to be ſawed. 
nearly through) and let all thoſe who were upon it fall into the river; the reſt were 
obliged to return to the city, much exaſperated at the traitor who had betrayed them. 
At length the inhabitants, wholly. unable to hold out any longer, ſent, for the laſt 
time, to ſummon the king either to relieve them, or elſe to abſolve them from their. 
oaths of fealty and allegiance. The duke of Burgundy poſitively promiſed, that the. 
French army ſhould appear before the walls of Rouen, the day. after Chriſtmas-day ; 
but when the time came, he ſent them word that it was impoſſible to afford them any 
aſſiſtance, and that, therefore, they had oy: to make the beſt terms MY could. with 
the king of England.. | 


A D. 1419.) Henry, at firſt, infiſted-that they 3 at diſcretion; but 
the inhabitants unanimouſly declared, that, ſooner than ſubmit to ſuch a degradation, 
they would all meet death in one general fally, after. ſetting fire to the city in various 


places. The king, informed by the governor of this deſperate reſolution, at length 


confented to grant them more favourable terms. The articles of capitulation were ac- 
eordingly drawn. up, by which it was agreed that the garriſon ſhould march. out of the 
town without arms; that the inhabitants: ſhould pay, at two. inftalments, the ſum of 


three hundred thouſand crowns, by way of ranſom; and, that. they. ſhould take an oath 


of allegiance to Henry, as their lawful ſovereign; that they ſhould: enjoy all the pri- 
vileges which had been granted them as. well by ſuch kings of England as had been 
dukes of Normaudy,.as by the kings of France, to the time of Philip of Valois; and 


that a certain number. of citizens, among whoin, was Alain Blanchard, ſhould be deli- 


vered to the King“. Henry, dreading the turbulent. diſpoſition of this courageous de- 
magogue, ordered him te be immediately executed: in his · laſt moments he diſplayed a 


degree of. firmneſs and intrepidity, which. ought to have. made the. king bluſh for his 


15-Rym. Ford. tom. ix p. 664, 674, 677, 673, 679, 682, 683, &c, 205 Villaret, tom. xiv. p. 26. 


cruelty. 
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cruelty. Another 20 of Henry's, on this occaſion, of a very abet complexion, is 


equally worthy of record: the hiſtorian, who expatiates on the virtues of monarchs, 


and ubs their crimes, betrays the ſacred duties of his office; but he who brings forth 
the crimes of ſovereigns in a prominent point of view, and paſſes over their virtues in 


ſilence, is little better than a calumniator. By one of the. articles of the capitulation 
it was ſtipulated, that the unfortunate people who had been expelled the city, ſhould re- 
turn, and be maintained for a year, at the expence of their fellow-citizens. | Rouen was 
ſurrendered on the nineteenth of January, 1419, by which means it again fell underthe 
dominion of the kings of England, two hundred and fifteen years wats it 1515 e r 
from 28 by Philip n during the reign of e | 


The reduction of the capital was followed by the ieee of the ws places] in 1 


dy which had not yet ſubmitted; Chiteau-Gaillard, a fortreſs ſituated upon the Seine, near 


Andely, was the only place which ſtill ventured to reſiſt the force of the Britiſh arms. It 


ſuſtained a ſiege of ſixteen months; nor would the governor, Mauny, conſent to yield, till 0 


all the cords for drawing water were entirely worn out, when the garriſon had nothing 
to drink. A ſhort time before the news of the capitulation of Rouen was received at 


Paris, the parliament had ſent a deputation to the duke of Burgundy, to preſs the de- 


parture of the troops which he had ſo ſolemnly promiſed to ſend to the aſſiſtance of 
the inhabitants; when the duke coolly replied “ That the Arriere-ban had been pub- 
& liſhed, but that the people had been very backward in obeying the ſummons; and 
that the greater part of the nobility had neglected to afford the king the neceſſary 


4 affiſtance, wherefore he had not been able to ſaye the city of Rouen, as he intended.” 


No other anſwer could be obtained; and the duke diſbanded moſt of the troops, as if 


he thought them 1 to the defence of the ſtate, which he ſeemed to have totally | 


forgotten. 


Meanwhile the approach of the Engliſh alarmed the capital, W famine had 
7 acceeded the horrors of aſſaſſination and peſtilence. The courſe of the Seine, both 
above and below Paris, being commanded by the enemy and by the garriſon of Melun, 
who had declared in favour of the dauphin, alt communications with the provinces was 
ſtopped. The Pariſians entreated the king to return, or, at leaſt, if he was ſtill afraid 
of the contagion, to advance as far as Saint-Denis. But the duke of Burgundy replied, 
that the court would return to Paris, as ſoon as that city had laid in a ſufficient ſock of 
_ proviſion ; that, in the mean time, the king would go to Provins, in order to raiſe 
troops, and to be more conveniently ſituated for treating with the dauphin. He added, 
that he would do all in his power to promote an accommodation; and offered to lend 
the king two hundred thouſand livres towards defraying the expences of the war. The 
| e had * opened a r e at the ſame _ with the Engliſh, at 
IMF e | Alen» 
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Alengon, and with the Burgundians at Montereau ; ; while the Ren, themſelves 
ac wich him and with Henry. . n 
The 2 aka: * - Tall time, Canned biooled to de an tow 1 the 
Ling of England; there was even a truce: ſigned between them for the . provinces that 
were Gtuated. between the Seine and the Loire; but this friendly diſpoſition did not long 
continue. An interview was appointed to take place between the two princes, but the 
dauphin having failed to keep his engagement, hoſtilities were renewed... Henry till 
purſued his conqueſts, and reduced the Vexin as far as Mantes and Mrulens. while the 
king and the duke of Burgundy were at Troyes. Pe 5 . 


Whether the duke of Burgundy ſtill entertained hopes of procuring a | reconciliation 
with the dauphin, or whether he only wiſhed to intimidate him, he renewed the nego- | 
ciations with the Engliſh, whoſe plenipotentiaries repaired to Troyes, with freſh propo- 
fals from their ſovereign y_ It was reſolved that the two kings ſhould have an inter- 
view between Meulan and Pontoiſe; and this reſolution was communicated to the dau- 
phin, who was invited either to attend in perſon, or elſe to ſend. plenipotentiaries who 
might, in his name, accede to the treaty meant to be concluded. This perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion of conferences and negociations form ſuch a political labyrinth, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible for the cloſeſt attention to fupply an adequate clue, The French court re- 
paired to Pontoiſe, while Henry advanced to Mantes. The king, having had. a freſh 
relapſe, Was left at Paris. The princeſs Catharine accompanied the queen. A field, 
. encloſed, with A double palliſade, was choſen for the interview. An equal number of 

Engliſh and. F rench troops had orders to poſt themſelyes at an e diſtance from 
eee . 36-8 i fo. 


When the neceſſary precautions for their mutual ſafety h had been taken, Iſabella, the 
princeſs, and their retinue, accompanied by the. duke of Burgundy and the miniſters, 
entered a magnificent pavillion which had been erected for their reception, where they 
found Henry, who was dazzled with the charms of Catharine. This firſt interview 
paſſed i in mere compliments. The queen, who had watched with attention the mo- 
tions of Henry, perceived the impreſſion which her daughter had made on his heart; 
and thinking that abſence might tend to uritate his defires, and, by that means, render 
him leſs difficult as to the terms of the treaty, ſhe reſolved not to let Catharine attend 
the conferences in future, Henry deſpiſed the pitiful artifice; though he had con- 
ceived an affection for the princeſs, he always made his love ſubſervient to his ambition. 
1% Fair couſin,” ſaid he, to the duke of Burgundy, * we wi/> you to know that we will 
6 ' have the wks and the dower we demand with her, or elſe we will 15 your ling and you 
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ings; but, on 
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« from this kingdom. The duke was not leſs proud than the monarch ; but, ſuffer- 
ing his intereſt to ſubdue his ſpirit, he contented himſelf with obſerving, that before he 


_ Seren that en he e have reaſon to be tired of the war. 


But while the king of n was thank capa, in „ Sing the ter ms of peace, 
the dauphin, who foreſaw the inevitable ruin of the country. from 'the projected accom- 
modat ion, diſpatched Tanneguy du Chätel to Pontoiſe; with orders, at all events, to 


break off the conferences; a commiſſion which he fulfilled with equal diligence and ſuc- | 


ceſs. He bribed all the confidential friends of the duke of Burgundy, and engaged the 
lady of Giac, of whom that prince was deeply enamoured, to ſecond his endeavours. 


All the obſtacles which had hitherto prevented a reconciliation with the dauphin 


were now ſuddenly remoyed; and the duke conſented to 7A treaty, and left the 
prince maſter of the conditions. All that now remained to be done was to deceive 
the enemy, to amuſe them ſome time longer, and then to ſtart ſome plaufi ve pretext for 
a rupture. The conferences were, accordingly, continued, during which the duke con- 


| eluded his fecret treaty. Every thing being ſettled, he left Pontoiſe, and went to Cor- 
beil, between which place and Melun, (at Poilly le Fort) he had an interview with the 


dauphin. The two princes exchanged profeſſions of friendſhip the mot cordial, and, 
apparently, the moſt ſincere; and they confirmed their reconciliation by oaths the moſt 


| ſacred, taken on the croſs and on the bible, and adminiſtered by the biſhop of Laon, WO 


had been appointed legate f from the ſee of Rome. The duke, who had proſtrated him- 
felf on the ground, : at the dauphin's approach, infiſted, at his departure, on holding his 

ſtirrup while he mounted his horſe, and, as a farther proof of the confidence he repoſed. 
in him, accompanied him to within a ſhort diſtance of the ſpot Where his troops were 
ſtationed. It appears uncandid to ſuſpect the duke of hypocrify i in all theſe proceed- 
the other hand, what are we to think of a private conference which he: 
had had with the king of England, at which he concluded a treaty with that prince for 
his F lemiſh dominions, and at which he was reproached, by Henry, for making ſome 

propoſals, which he (the king) could not accept without violating his oaths,” and of- 
fending God ?—Theſe contradictions it is impoſſible t to nn we muſt, ee 5 


confine ourſelves to a Lmple 3255 of fats. OSS 1607667 £4 6958 
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The belle figned by 8 two prinecs and the 2 SHA ant: of either 1 8 | 
was. carried to Paris, and preſented to the parliament by the archbiſhop of Sens. It 
contained a general amneſty for all paſt tranſactions; and ſtipulated that the dauphin- 


and the duke of Burgundy ſhould jointly govern the ſlate, and unite their forces for the 
expulſion 'of the Engliſh from France: the Pariſians teſtified their ſatisſaction on the 


occafion by public rejoicings ; and their example was e all the enen | 
towns in the kingdom: - 1 
92 Le Ferre. MY 


Henry 
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Henry had ab conceived it poſſible that a abcimeiliition could take place between the 


dauphin and the duke of Burgundy ; but the late treaty effectually deſtroyed all thoſe 


hopes which he had ſounded on the diſſentions which prevailed between the rival par- 
ties. Far from being in a ſituation to oppoſe the undivided forces of France, his army, 
which did not exceed twenty-five thouſand men, was ſcarcely ſufficient to defend all the 
places he had reduced. His own dominions, too, were threatened with an attack from 
the Scotch ; while the kings of Caſtile and Arragon, intent on /affiſting their ancient 
ally, had ſent an army into Bearn, for the purpoſe of inveſting: e = and equipped 
A n IE: to Oey a my of auxiliaries to TONE: . 


i 


Courage and diflimulation were the arms which i Henry 7080 to this combination 
of difficulties. Willing to gain time, he propoſed new terms, and by lengthening out 
the negociations, procured leiſure for ſettling his plans with precifion. On the twenty- 
ninth of July the truce expired, and in the night of the thirtieth the duke of Cla- 


rence took Pontoiſe by affault. Lifle-Adam, the governor, eſcaped in his ſhirt, with a 
| part of the garriſon; the reſt were put to the ſword. As the court had reſided for ſome 


time in this town, and had but juſt leſt it, the Engliſh found the greater part of the 
baggage of the princes and nobility. oe 1 is ſaid to Lend amounted to _—_— 


of two 0 millions of crowns ' _ 


The enemy being maſters of this important poſt, 3 Wale over the Iſle of 
France, and daily inſulted the ſuburbs of Paris. The queen and the duke of Burgundy 
conducted the king to Troyes, leaving the capital, which was but ſcantily ſupplied with 
proviſious, and eee troops, under the . of the young count of 


Saint-Paul. 


But notwithſtanding theſe calamities, the moſt flattering hopes were conceived from the 
recent union of the royal family; all eyes were fixed on the dauphin and the duke of Bur- 
gundy : the fate of France depended on their conduct. It is impoſſible to ſay, whether their 
reconciliation was: ſincere; but it is certain that they did not long perſiſtin the ſentiments 
they had profeſſed on ſigning the treaty. The duke of Burgundy appeared loth to 
21 the e condition of the treaty, by which he had engaged to LBP all his 


. e des Urſins. Monſtrelet. Titus Livius. YER! 8 
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of the yarrifon'o Eibe Dee whithar the duke of Clarence had requeſted. permiſſion to repair for the purpoſe 


N of viſiting the ſhrine of Saint-Denis, the ſoldiers committed as many diſorders as the enemy could poflibly have 


done; they pillaged the town and the abbey, expelled the monks from their cells, and fook up their reſidence in 


them, with their girls: in ſhort, he ſays, they converted the hallowed place into a ſcene of proſtitution. 


forces 
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forces againſt the Engliſn. This inaQtivity, the conduct of Henry, with whom he hd 
juſt entered into a freſh negociation; the reduction of Pontoiſe, and the retreat of the 
court to Troyes; formed a combination of circumſtances that expoſed. him to the 
beſt- founded * of e and deceit. 1 5 
4 

1 wo 1 oh Poilly-le-Fort, 4 two finces «had 8 to Gs on 5 
eighteenth of Auguſt following, at Montereau-Faut-Y.onne; but when the time ap- 
proached they both evinced an equal repugnance to the projected interview. The 
dauphin's friends repreſented to him, t hat he riſqued the ſafety of the ſtate by expoſing 
his perſon to the faith of a prince, already tained with the guilt of murder, committed 

in violation of the moſt ſolemn oaths ; of a prince, who, for the long ſpace of twelve 
years, had rendered France a ſcene: of horrors and of crimes; and who ſeemed to have 
no other object in view, than that of uſurping the kingdom, or of dividing it with the 
Engliſh. They reminded the dauphin of the treaty which the duke had concluded 
with the enemy, in 1416; it was the very counterpart of that which he had ſigned at 
Calais, and which had been recently diſcovered. Theſe conſiderations were amply difs 
euſſed by the dauphin's counſel; by N after much deliberation, it was, at e 
determined, to riſk thee event. | | | 


- 


The inelolotto of the duke of e proceeded 2 very Aiferent motives.; 
fear and miſtruſt were familiar to a mind, inceſſantly goaded by the ſtings of a guilty 
conſcience : his own heart told him what might be dreaded from the perf dy of man. Re- 
ſtrained by a crowd of unpleaſant reflections, he delayed, as long as poſſible, the mo- 
ment of this fatal interview, which was, firſt, put off to the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, 
and, afterward, to the tenth of September. In vain. did he attempt to:compoſe himſelf; 

neither reaſon nor reſolution could calm the ſtorm. which thook his mind, 


| The nates tt: inceſſantly ſolicited 1 no longer to Refer” an interview. 
on which the ſafety of the ſtate depended.  Tanneguy du Chitel went ſeveral times to 
Troyes for the purpoſe of removing every obſtacle. The'biſhop of Valence, who. was 
attached to the dauphin, employed his brother, the biſhap of Langres, in whom. 
the duke of Burgundy- placed great confidence, for the ſame purpoſe. Sometimes he- 
evinced;a diſpoſition: to yield to their folicitations, but his fears ſoon returned: in order 
to enereaſe thei, it is ſaid, that a Jew, named Mouſque, who was. verſed in judicial aſ- 
trology (the ene folly of the age) aſſured him, * that if he went to Montereau, lie 
« would never return. Whatever it was that made an impreſſion on his mind, that 
uünpteſſion was ſo ſtrong that he appeared determined not to leave Troyes, and pag 
deſired the Sy. to let the interview take PRE in that Ny | 


94 Juyenal des U. fins. 


New 


* 
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New expedients were now employed to induce him once more to change his reſolu- 
tion. Du Chatel, who knew his fondneſs for the lady of Giac, had again recourſe to 
her; and her influence again prevailed. The duke advanced as far as Brai-upon-Seine, 
but there his fears returned. The lady then renewed her ſolicitations, which were ſe- 
conded by Tanneguy du Chatel, the biſhops of Valence and Langres, and Philip Joſ- 
quin, jewe/-keeper to the duke. The dauphin had arrived at Montereau a fortnight 
before; barriers had been erected for their mutual fafety, on the bridge where the confer- 
ence was to be holden; and the duke's officers repaired to the ſpot to examine them, 
and declared they were perfectly ſafe. The princes were to be accompanied by an equal 
number of noblemen; and every caution which miſtruſt or ſagacity could ſuggeſt was 
adopted. One end of the bridge was guarded: by the dauphin's troops, the other by the 
duke's. A wooden apartment was conſtructed in the centre of the bridge, and in the 
middle of that apartment another barrier was fixed about the height of a chair. 
The dauphin entered firſt, attended by Du Chätel, Narbonne, Louvet, Naillac, Loire, 


Layet, Frottier, Bataille, Boutciller, and Dulau. The prince, after waiting ſome time, 
ſent ſeveral meſſengers to the duke to haſten his arrival. At length he appeared, fol- 


lowed by Charles of Bourbon, Noailles, Fribourg, Neufchitel, Montagu, Vienne, 
Vergy, Autrey, Giac, and Pontalier. As ſoon as he catne on the bridge the barrier 


| was locked; he then approached the dauphin, and after they had exchanged a few 


words the duke was maſſacred, together with the lord of Noailles, who attempted to de- 
fend him. The dauphin was carried into the town half -· diſtracted, and almoſt ſenſeleſs. 
Theſe are the only circumſtances of this tragic event on which all authors agree. 


| A fre they have added: bears . marks of 1 e 8 


* 
Je des Urſins, a writer favourable to the erh s party, to wits his family 
had been always attached, gives two different accounts of this cataſtrophe, without de- 


claring his own opinion. In the firſt, he tells us, that when the duke of Burgundy ap- 


proached the prince, he threw himſelf on his knees, and repreſented the neceſſity of 


repairing the calamities of the ſtate; for which purpoſe he offered his own ſervice and 


that of his vaſſals. The dauphin took off his hat and raiſed the duke, who then made 
a fign to his attendants; which Du Chatel perceiving, he puſhed the duke on the ſhoul- 


der, and, with a ftroke of his battle-axe, laid him dead at his feet. The fecond account 


given by this author is more circumſtantial. —He there ſays, that the dauphin ſpoke 


firſt to the duke of Burgundy, affuring him that he conſidered thereconciliation between 


them as already complete, and that therefore the only object for conſideration, at preſent, 


was the adoption of proper means for oppoſing the Engliſh. The duke anſwered that nothing 
could be concluded unleſs the king were preſent, and that the prince muſt attend him 


to his majeſty. The dauphin replied, that he would go to his father whenever he 
thought proper, and not whenever it pleaſed the duke. The lord of Noailles approached 


the _ who reddened, and ſaid to the dauphin, My lord, who will pleaſe, you ſhall go to 
your 
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your father now. He then ſeized the dauphin with his left hand, and with his right 
drew his ſword half out of the ſcabbard; but Du Chatel, interpoſing, took the prince 
in his arms, and carried him out of the apartment; when ſome others of his attendants 
attacked the duke of Burgundy, and killed him, together with the lord of Noailles. The 
obſcurity of both theſe accounts beſpeaks the conſtraint of a writer who was above falſe- 
hooks 200 yet afraid to tell the truth. 


Monſtrelet s account is more clear and cle but it 3 bo l that 
he was a Burgundian writer. According to him the duke paſſed the firſt barrier, where 
he found the dauphin's attendants, who ſaid, + Come to my lord, he is waiting for 
« you.” —* J am going to him,” ſaid the duke. He put one knee to the ground as he 
approached the prince, who was leaning over the barrier in the center of the building. 
The dauphin ſhowed him no kind of reſpect or affection, but reproached him with not 
having put a /top to the war, and evacuated the towns, according to his promife. Robert 
de Loire then took the duke by the right arm, and told him to riſe; in doing which he 
attempted to adjuſt his ſword, which had paſſed behind him. bat! exclaimed 
Loire, do you put your hand to your ſword in the preſence of my lord? At that inſtant, 
du Chatel went to the other ſide, and making a ſign to the reſt, ſaid, * Now is the 
* time /” and he immediately attacked the duke, and wounding him in the face and on 
the wriſt, brought him on his knees, when he was ſurrounded and maſſacred Layet, 
aſſiſted by Frottier, plunged his ſword into his body. Noailles, the only perſon who 
defended him, received ſeveral wounds, of which he died three days after. The reſt 
of the Burgundian nobles were taken priſoners, MEM ane who e over the 

barrier and eſcaped. 8 | 

The depoſitions of three of theſe, Vienne, 7 and Pontalier, as well as that of 
Seguinat, the duke's ſecretary, who had followed his maſter, are ftill preſerved. Very 
little variation is to be remarked in them: they ſay, that the two princes addreſſed 
each other with great marks of affection, ſhook hands, and were converſing together, 
when theſe deponents ſuddenly heard a great noiſe, and ſaw ſome armed men enter the 
apartment. The two firſt could not diſtinguiſh who it was that ſtruck the duke; but 
the third affirmed that du Chatel attacked him with his battle-axe, while Loire held 
him by the ſleeves of his robe. Seguinat, in his depoſition, adds, that when the duke 
of Burgundy roſe, Louvet whiſpered to the dauphin, who made a ſign to du Chitel : 
that du Chitel then puſhed the duke with his battle-axe towards the ſpot where the 
prince ſtood; when a tall man, of a brown complexion, came in, and, with his ſword, 
wounded the duke in the face, and cut off a part of his wriſt; after which du Chatel 
diſpatched him with his battle-axe. Noailles and Vergy put themſelves in a poſture of 
defence, and were wounded. Du Chitel proteſted that he had no ſhare in the murder, 
but the public always diſbelieved him. Barbaſan is alſo accuſed, by ſome hiſtorians, 
| Vor. II. | 30 though 


— 
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though others, on the contrary, affirm he publicly declared, the authors of this 
cowardly plot, in endeavouring to ſerve the dauphin, had ruined and diſhonoured 
him; as he was afterward taken by the Burgundians, and ſent to Paris to be tried by 
the parliament, as an accomplice in the murder, of which accuſation he was acquitted, 


his innocence FR to be certain 5, 


— 


From accounts thus different and contradictory, it remains for the reader to 
decide for himſelf. They certainly neither tend to abſolve nor to condemn the 
dauphin; nor can the relative ſituations, characters, and intereſts of the two princes, 
afford a more exact criterion of judgment. The duke of Burgundy was cruel and 
ſanguinary; in crime experienced, and inured to murder. By the treaty of Calais 
he had ſworn to ruin the kingdom, the king, and the dauphin. The king of England 
accuſed him, in a public manifeſto, of having made propoſals to him which he could 
not accept without offending God! Had he propoſed, then, to aſſaſſinate the dauphin, 
or to deprive him of his liberty? Could he hope to ſucceed in ſuch a fcheme? The 
number of attendants on the bridge was equal on both ſides. The duke's retinue only 
conſiſted of five hundred men at arms, a part of whom were ſtationed in the caſtle of 
Montereau. The dauphin's was infinitely more numerous; ſome writers make it amount 
to twenty thouſand men. If the duke was the aggreſſor, and pretended to inſult the 
dauphin, or feize his perſon, how came it that he was maſſacred before he had time to 
put himſelf in a poſture of defence? How came it that of the ten noblemen who ac- 
companied him, beſides his ſecretary, one only was killed; and the reſt, one excepted, 
taken priſoners; and that none of the noblemen. of the oppoſite party were wounded ? 
The dauphin had been at Montereau a fortnight ; his officers ſuperintended the con- 
ſtruction of the barriers, on which the ſafety of both princes was ſuppoſed to depend; 
but they were afterwards examined by the duke's attendants, who declared them to be 
fully adequate to the purpoſe they were meant to anſwer. It is not poſfible to form 
an exact idea of theſe barriers; from the various deſcriptions which have been given of 

them; not even from that of Philip de Comines, who received: his intelligenee from 
Lewis the Eleventh, who had it from his father Charles the Seventh. The murder of 
the duke of Burgundy did not deſtroy his party; and he left, in the perſon of the count 
of Charolois, a ſpirited and formidable avenger. On the contrary, the aſſaſſination of 
the dauphin would have left the duke of Burgundy ſole maſter of the ſovereign au- 
thority, and experience had convinced him that his e would ſuffer but little 


from the commiſſion of fuch a crime. 
* 


On theſe various conſiderations it is impoſſible to build any fixed and ſettled opinion; 
all who were competent to declare the truth were intereſted in diſguiſing it. The cha- 
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rater of the dauphin, and his cdnduct, as well before as after this event, might form 
ſtrong preſumptive proofs of his innocence. Hitherto he had never evinced the ſmalleſt 
inclination to perfidy or cruelty; nor was his ſubſequent conduct ever marked by thoſe 
vices. It is highly improbable, that on this one occaſion he ſhould belie the whole 
tenour of his life; but, ſtill, he had an unfortunate facility of temper, that often led 
him to connive at what he would ſcorn to commit; and ſometimes made him adopt the 
ſentiments and the paſſions of thoſe, by whom he was ſurrounded. Moſt of the noble- 
men who accompanied him at this fatal interview had been attached to the duke of 
Orleans; they had the death of that prince, as well as perſonal injuries, to revenge; and 
they all abhorred the duke of Burgundy. Whether the dauphin was privy to the plot 
or not, the knowledge they had of his diſpoſition affured them of impunity; we ſhall 
hereafter ſee that, when he was king, he ſuffered his favourites to be murdered almoſt 
in his preſence, without poſſeſſing fulhcient reſolution to arreſt or Seren the nn 


Of the murder itſelf there can be but one opinion; it was an act which nothing cool 
Juſtify ; but if ever palliation could be admitted in a crime ſo enormous, in the prefent 
inſtance it might certainly be allowed; for the duke of Burgundy was himſelf an aſſaſſin; 
had even preached and propagated the doctrine of aſſaſſination; had cauſed the murder of 
_ thouſands; had reduced the kingdom to the verge of deſtruction; had deprived the heir 
ta the crown of the authority to which his birth and the laws entitled him; had main- 
| tained a criminal intercourſe with the queen; had formed an alliance for ſubjecting his 
country to the domination of a foreign power;—yet had theſe complicated erimes, the 
leaſt of which, if committed by any other ſubject of the realm, would have been at- 
tended with inſtant death, paſſed wholly unpuniſhed—for the culprit was ſufficiently 
powerful to ſet the laws at defiance! It might, therefore, be urged in favour of his aſſaſ- 
fins, that they had not recourſe to deſperate meaſares, till their repeated applications for 
Juſtice had been rejected, and till they had found all common modes of obtaining redreſs: 
or inflicting puniſhment, inadequate and unavailing. The body of the duke, ſtripped 
of his ornaments and a part of his clothes, remained for ſome hours expoſed on the 
oi it was at length interred, without ceremony, by the curate of Montereau. F 


This event was productive of the mon fatal — to the TRFFM Ti vain 
did the dauphin publiſh manifeſtos, in which he afferted that the duke of Burgundy had 
drawn his ſword againſt him, and made an attempt on his perſon, with a view to deprive; 
him of his liberty: nobody believed him; and his proteſtations were even treated with, 
contempt. The news of the murder was received at Paris with every mark of indig- 
nation and horror. The nobility, clergy, magiſtrates, and citizens, took an oath, in 
the preſence of the count of Saint-Paul, to revenge the duke's death, and immediately 
reſumed the badges of faction. The funeral obſequies were celebrated in the cathedral, 
and in all the different churches, with as much pomp as was ever 9bſeevecd. on the death 

3 O 8 off 
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of a King; and with as much. apparent zeal as if the prince whoſe loſs they deplored 
had been. worthy of canonization. The funeral oration was pronounced by John PAr- 
cher, rector of the univerſity. Vet had theſe ſame people, when the brother of their 
| ſovereign had been publickly murdered in the ſtreets of the capital, and when his aſ- 
ſaſſination had been attended with every circumſtance that could aggravate the crime, 
not only. forborn to pay him any mark of reſpect, but had made his death a theme of ex- 
ultation, and a ſubject for ridicule; had openly defended, juſtified, and joined his aſſaſſin; 
and had, for the gratification, of that aſſaſſin's revenge and ambition, dyed their . 
with the blood of thoſe who had in vain. endeavoured to bring him to juſtice. In ſhort, 
the conduct of the Pariſians, during this calamitous reign, was truly deteſtable ; it even 
rendered them deſerving of the numerous diſaſters and oppreſſions to which they were 
continually expoſed... Not content with paying theſe marks of honour, te the baſeſt of 
mankind, they even .preſumed, in the: efferveſcence of their zeal for his memory, to 
queſtion the right of the dauphin to the throne of his anceſtors; and whenever they 


mentioned his title, they had the inſolence to annex to it the contemptuous epithet of 
| 1 T | 


1. che copia of; men were 3 the Aae e of their ſchemes, the 
| 3 the dauphin and his adherents to profit by the death of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, would afford a ſtrong argument in favour of the ſuppoſition that the murder of” 
that prince was not premeditated. .. Inſtead of writing to the different towns to urge a 
juſtification which people were predetermined to reject; inſtead of waſting their time, 
in the diſtribution of manifeſtos, and in attempts to blacken the character of a prince, 
the bare recital of whoſe actions afforded the completeſt condemnation they could re- 
quire, they ought to have haſtened to Troyes, before the death of the duke could haye 
: reached that city, and ſecured the king's perſon, thereby giving to their ſubſequent con- 
5 Auct an appearance of lawful authority. Had they done this, the court, the miniſters, 
the council, all which ſtill repreſented a phantom of government would, as uſual, have 
yielded to the moſt powerful party; the dreadful effects of the queen's reſentment would 
have been averted ; and that abandoned princeſs. would have been prevented from plung- 
ing into freſh crimes. Twice had the ambitious, vindictive and cruel Iſabella ſeen the 
public object of her affections periſh by the hands of an aſſaſſin. She had long deplored 
the loſs of the duke of Orleans, but the defire of revenging a more recent inſult had 
induced her to forget the ſubje& of her regret, and to court a reconciliation with his 
murderer. - The death of that murderer now filled her mind with a ſpirit of indigna- 
tion, in which all her other paſſions were thenceforth abſorbed. She had long ſince vi- 
olated all the duties of a queen and a wife; it now. only remained for her, in order to 
complete the infamy of her character, to filence the voice of nature, and abjure the ſacred 
E name of mother. 


Iſabella 
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Iſabella now cauſed a violent declaration to be ſent, in the king's name, to all the 
towens in the kingdom, denouncing vengeance againſt the dauphin, wand his accomplices, 
murderers of the duke of Burgundy”. All the king's ſubjegts were ordered, under pain 
of incurring the guilt of leſe-majeſiy, to quit the ſervice of his ſon Charles, who had 
twice violated a ſolemn treaty, confirmed by his oath : And in order,” ſaid the decla- 
ration“ that every one may know the wickedneſs of the ſaid Charles, it is our will that this 
« deed be publiſhed every week.” This proſeription appearing to the queen inadequate, in 
itſelf, ſufficiently to accelerate the deſtruction of a fon, who had become the object of 
her hatred, ſhe had recourſe to every means ſhe could deviſe for rendering its ef- 
ſects more ſpeedy, certain and terrible. No ſooner was ſhe informed of the duke 
death, than ſhe implored the alliance of England ; and, at the ſame time, ſolicited the 
duke's ſon to join his reſentment to hers, and to Spas the revenge of his N s mur- 


der a common cauſe, 


Philip, count of b was at Ghent, when he received the news of his father's 
tragical end. Having but juſt compleated his twenty - fourth year, he wanted that expe- 
rience which was ſo eſſentially neceſſary in the fituation in which he was now 
placed; his mind being ſolely occupied by the blind paſſion of revenge, he overlooked 
every conſideration of intereſt and policy. Even his council, and the principal nobi- 
lity who were attached to the houſe of Burgundy, were not influenced by more rational 
principles. On the firſt invitation, the mareſchal of Burgundy had conducted a body of 
troops to Troyes, in order to quiet the fears of the queen, the court and the miniſtry. 
The Pariſians had deputed Morvilliers, the firſt preſident of the parliament, to wait on 
the new duke, with compliments of condolence, and offers of ſervice. The other towns 
were equally forward in their profeſſions of zeal for his cauſe, and attachment to 
his perſon; ſo that the Burgundian faction, far from being extinguiſhed by the death of 
John the Fearleſs, became more powerful than ever under the prince his fon. Every 
part of the monarchy which {till remained entire was at the diſpoſal of Philip; he had the: 
ſame authority, the ſame, reſources, the ſame domains as his father, and he moreover en- 
joyed a reputation exempt from reproach ; no one could accuſe him of murder, perjury or 
treaſon. Poſſeſſed of theſe advantages, it was ſtill in his power to repair the misfortunes 
of the ſtate, and to preſerve every thing; yet his miniſters made him act as if he had 
been reduced to the neceſſity of loſing every thing. In the general tranſport of rage 
every principle was ſacrificed to the impulſe of the moment; and as the king of 
England appeared to be a prince whoſe power would beſt enable them to. gratify 
their vengeance, 1 determined to court his We, by the moſt extravagant 


conceſſions. 
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Any exertion, on the part of Henry, became ſuperfluous; he had only to ſuffer his 
enemies to purſue their own courſe; and their paſſions proved more ſerviceable to the 
promotion of his ambitious ſchemes, than even his own valour and policy. The queen 
and the duke of Burgundy, in ſhort, conducted themſelves with ſo much paſſion and 
precipitation, that even the crown of France now courted his acceptance. So early as 
the twenty-fourth of September, only a fortnight after the death of the late duke, the 
king of England had appointed commiſſaries to receive their propoſals, and to regulate 
the conditions of the treaty; the fundamental principles of which were not openly ex- 
plained through fear of diſguſting the nation. The queen and the duke of Burgundy had 
already taken their reſolution ſo far, that they gave to all the towns, which acknow- 
ledged their authority, the molt poſitive aſſurances of a deciſive peace. 


Arras was fixed on as the place at which the conferences were to be holden, and the. 
different towns and provinces were invited to ſend deputies to attend them. The young 
duke of Burgundy repaired to that city, and was preſent when his father's funeral 
oration was pronounced by Peter Floure, a Dominican friar, who performed the office aſ- 
ſigned to him with a freedom truly evangelic, by daring to recommend to Philip the 
forgiveneſs of injuries. The ſervile courtiers, inſtead of beſtowing on him thoſe com- 
mendations to which he was ſo well entitled, had the preſumption to blame the pioug 
orator, for enforcing the precepts of chriſtianity, and for adviſing the adoption of a ling 
of conduct, which was not only the moſt generous, but even the moſt ſalutary and 
politic, that could poſſibly be purſued. | 


The 3 mera while, 1 his imprudent mio had retired into Berry, when 
they advanced to the frontiers of Anjou, for the purpoſe of engaging the duke of Brittany 
to eſpouſe their cauſe 97. Charles had an interview with that prince, who came attended 
by a numerous retinue, having, previous to his departure, appointed a certain number 
of gentlemen, to whom he entruſted the care of his perſon, a precaution which the late 
event at Montereau ſeemed to juſtify. Argentre obſerves, that it was on this occaſion 
the duke of Brittany began to keep a regular guard. Although the duke, without openly 
declaring himſelf, had hitherto ſuffered his ſubjects to engage in the ſervice of the dau- 
phin, the two princes now parted with ſymptoms of mutual diſſatisfaction. 


The remainder of this year was employed by the dauphin, in overrunning Touraine, 
Poitou and Languedoc. The government of this laſt province he took from the count 
of Foix, and gave it to the count of Clermont. He alſo re-eſtabliſhed the parliament of 
Toulouſe. In the following year he completed the expulſion of the prince of Orange, 
the Burgundian governor, by the reduction of Niſmes and Pont Saint-Eſprit, the only 


97 Argentre, Hiſt, de Bret, Chron. MS. B. R. 85 Hiſtoire du Languedoc, Hiſt, Genealogique des Grands Offic. 
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places which ſtill adhered to the Burgundian faction in that part of France. It was of 
the utmoſt importance to ſecure thoſe towns, particularly the laſt, which, from its ad- 
- vantageous ſituation on the Rhone, which there ſeparates Languedoc from Dauphine, 
is eſſential to the protection of both theſe provinces. The defence of Pont-Saint- 
Eſprit was entruſted to an ancient magiſtrate of that town, named Alberti, who preſer- 
ved the command for near forty years. Ambaſſadors were, at the ſame time, ſent by 
the dauphin, to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the kings of AT and Caſtile, and of the 


regent of Scotland, 


While Charles was thus employed at one extremity of the kingdom, the interior parts 
of France were ſtill expoſed to all the horrors of war. The king of England had juſt 
taken Giſors ; the earl of Saliſbury had forced Meulan to capitulate; and the duke of 
Glouceſter, by the reduction of Poiſſy and Saint-Germain, augmented the terror of 
the Pariſians. In another quarter, La Hire and Xaintrailles had reduced Creſpy in the 
Laonois, which they converted into an arſenal. Five hundred men, of the garriſon of 
Compiẽgne, which had recently repelled the attacks of the Engliſh, ſurprized the 
town of Roye, a place of importance, which John of Luxembourg retook after a ſiege 
of ſix weeks. The garriſon were permitted to march out of the town with their arms 
and baggage, and obtained a ſafe- conduct from John of Luxembourg; but being met by 
a party of Engliſh, they were moſt of them either killed or taken priſoners. The Bur- 
gundians in their turn compelled La Hire and Xaintrailles to abandon Creſpy; they 
alſo reduced Dammartin, Tremblay, and ſeveral other ſmall towns, which ſtill ad- 
hered to the dauphin, in the environs of the Iſle of France. Braquemont, the Spaniſh 
admiral, whoſe fleet had formed a junction with ſome French veſſels, under the com- 
mand of the baſtard of Alengon, brought the Engliſh fleet to action, and, after a ſharp | 
conflict, compelled the enemy to retire with the loſs of ſeven hundred men, and of 


ſeveral 1 which were either ſunk or taken. 


In the mean time the French, Engliſh, and Burgundian plenipotentiaries completed 
the diſgrace and misfortunes of the kingdom at Arras. Deputies from the principal 
towns had repaired to that city ; and the count of Saint-Paul, governor of Paris, at- 
tended the conferences, on the part of the king of France. The dauphin had alſo pro- 
poſed to Henry to enter into a negociation with him; but his propoſal was rejected. 
Indeed what accommodation could be concluded with a prince, whom it had been pre- 
viouſly reſolved to diſinherit? Henry no longer made any ſecret of his deſigns ; certain 
of ſucceſs, as the time for accompliſhing his projects approached, his precautions for 
the removal of every obſtacle encreaſed. He ſent freſh orders to England to keep a 
ſtri& watch over the priſoners who had been taken at the battle of Azincourt : in his 

| letter to the chancellor, he repeatedly obſerved that if any of them eſcaped, and par- 


ticularly the duke of Orleans, it would be the moſt unfortunate circumſtance that 
| | | could 
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could happen to him. This anxiety ſufficiently announced his dread of that prince, 
who by his perſonal qualities and extenſive poſſeſſions, might have raiſed an impediment 
to the completion of his ambitious plans, not eaſy to be ſurmounted. 
a | 


The king of England conceived that, in order to give due weight and authority to an 
act, which was to convey to him a powerful kingdom, the conſent of the nation was 
indiſpenſably requiſite. With the view of obtaining that conſent, he formed private 
treaties with all the principal towns. The city of Paris concluded a truce with him from 
November the twentieth, till December the ſeventh, which was afterwards prolonged 
to the twelfth of that month®?. By another act he promiſed the inhabitants that, if 
he was declared heir to the kingdom of France, he would preſerve all the privileges they 
had enjoyed under their ancient ſovereigns. All theſe manceuvres, employed in the 
- midſt of troubles, confuſion, and anarchy, made the people inſenfibly loſe ſight of the 
fundamental laws of the monarchy. Left without a guide, alarmed by the din of arms, 
bending beneath the weight of their calamities, they ſighed for a more tranquil ſtate, 
and believed that any treaty which would put an end to this ſcene of miſery muſt be 

lawful—a belief founded on this principle, that-the firſt and moſt ſacred law of ſociety 

is the preſervation of the individuals of whom it is compoſed, 


A. D. 1420.] At length the preliminary conditions of this important treaty were 
ſigned at Arras, at the commencement of January. It was there agreed that Charles, 
during his life, ſhould enjoy the title and dignity of king of France; that Henry ſhould 
marry the princeſs Catharine, be declared heir to the kingdom, and immediately en- 
truſted with the reins of government; the kingdom to paſs to his heirs-general ; that 
France and England ſhould for ever be united under one king, but ſhould till retain 
their ſeveral uſages, cuſtoms, and privileges; that all the princes, peers, vaſſals and com- 
munities of France ſhould ſwear that they would both adhere to the future ſucceſſion of 
Henry, and pay him preſent obedience as regent ; that this prince ſhould unite his arms 
to thoſe of king Charles and the duke of Burgundy, in order to ſubdue the adherents of 
the pretended dauphin; and that theſe three princes ſhould make no peace nor truce 
with him but by common conſent or | agreement _— | | 


| Immediately after this vention. the duke of Burgundy, led. away by a thirſt fob 
revenge, entered into a private confederacy with Henry; by which the two princes 
ſwore an eternal friendſhip, and engaged to aſſiſt each other in purſuing the dauphin and 
his aecomplices, till they had inflicted on them * that puniſhment which they ſo richly 
« deſerved.” By the ſame treaty, the king of England agreed, as ſoon as he ſhould 
be declared king of France, to ſettle on the duke and ducheſs an annuity of twenty 


99 Rymer's Fœd. tom. ix. p. 815, 79 Id. ib, 
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thouſand livres, as a reward for the trouble and expence he had incurred in procuring 
the peace, and from reſpect for the ducheſs Michelle. This was a kind of indemnity 
granted to that princeſs, daughter to Charles the Sixth, and eldeſt ſiſter to Catharine, 
who was deſtined for the Engliſh monarch. The duke, on his part, engaged to oppoſe, 
with all his power; any pretenſions which might be advanced, by the other ſons- in- law 
of Charles, to ſimilar ſettlements. It was farther agreed by the ſame treaty, that one 
of the brothers of the king of England ſhould marry the gab of Burgundy's ſiſter. 


While the neceſſary meaſures were the preparing for placing a foreign family on the 
throne of France; while arms and policy were at once employed to ſap the foundations 
of the monarchy, t that tranquillitywhich the province of Brittany had hitherto contrived 
to preſerve amidſt the general commotion, was diſturbed by an event which at any other 
period would have appeared incredible*. Unhappily nothing could now form a ſub- 
ject for aſtoniſhment; the fatal combination of crimes, of treaſon, cruelty, and mur- 
der, with which the kingdom had ſo long been infeſted, had, in ſome: meafure, fami- 
liarized the minds of the people with attempts the moſt ſtrange and unprecedented. 
Joha the Fifth, duke of Brittany, had, by his virtues, completely confirmed the rights 
of his houſe to the ſovereignty of that province. The moſt virtuous, and the moſt 
happy prince of the age, he reigned in the hearts of his ſubjects; while the houſe of 
Blois- Penthievre, which had ſo long been the rival of his family, content with the ſe- 
cond rank in the duchy, appeared totally to have forgotten their ancient pretenſions. 


Oliver, count of Penthiévre, with his brothers, Charles and John, lived in habits of 
the ſtricteſt intimacy with the duke, who admitted them into his councils, ſuffered them 
to partake of all his pleaſures and amuſements, and even, ſometimes, of his bed, a mark 
of friendſhip then in vogue among the principal nobility, and which continued to ſub- 
fiſt till the laſt century. He had even reſolved to appoint them guardians to his child- 
ren, in caſe of his death. The repeated proteſtations and oaths of the three brothers 
had fully convinced the duke of the ſincerity and warmth of their attachment: yet, 
under theſe ſpecious appearances, they were plotting his deſtruction. It was no difficult 
matter to execute a project ſo baſe, on a prince who was too generous to ſuſpect them of 
treachery. Margaret de Cliſſon, their mother, an ambitious, turbulent, and perfidious prin- 
ceſs, inceſſantly excited them to this criminal enterprize. It was afterward diſcovered, 
that the preſident Louvet, one of the dauphin's prime miniſters, the baſtard of Orleans, 
his ſon-in-law, and Frottier, were privy to this plot, and had promiſed the Penthiévres, 
to ſecure them, in caſe they ſucceeded, the countenance and protection of their maſter ; 
ſeveral blank deeds were even found at Chantoceaux, ſealed with the dauphin's ſeal, 
and ſigned with his name; which ſhews what a bad uſe miniſters were then accuſtomed 


1 Argentre. Nouyelle Hiſtoire de Bretagne. 
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to make of the blind confidence repoſed in them by their ſovereigns. Theſe deeds. 
formed a preſumptive proof againſt the dauphin ; but the duke of Brittany, after a full 
inveſtigation of the buſineſs, was fully convinced that this intrigue had been carried ow 
without his knowledge. 


Every thing being ready for the execution of the plot, the count of Penthievre 
went to Nantes, and invited the duke to paſs a few days with him at Chantoceaux. The 
prince, notwithſtanding the advice he had received not to place too implicit a confidence 
in the honour of men who had formerly been his enemies, accepted the invitation ; and, 
at the appointed time, left Nantes, accompanied by the traitor Oliver. He had no 
ſooner paſſed the fmall river Troubarde, than the conſpirators took up the planks of the 
bridge, which had been previouſly looſened, in order to prevent his attendants, who 
were at ſome diſtance, from following him. Charles de Penthiévre immediately ap- 
peared at the head of forty armed men, who attacked the few noblemen that were near 
the duke's perſon, wounded ſome of them, loaded them all with chains, and then bind- 
ing the duke himſelf, conveyed him to a neighbouring fortreſs. He was kept for five 
months in a ſtate of captivity the moſt rigorous,. continually removing from one place 
to another. During that period, his rebellious vaſſals made him ſubmit to every kind 
of indignity, inceflantly placing before his eyes the inſtruments of torture and death, 
baſely inſulting him in his misfortunes, and barbarouſly converting his deſpair into a 
ſubject of triumph. The count repeatedly inſulted him in the moſt indecent manner, 
held his clenched hand to his face, and threatened to cut him in pieces; in ſhort, by de- 
ferring his death, they appeared to haye no other view than that of prolonging his pu- 
niſhment. The. inhuman Margaret, when ſhe ſaw him at her feet in the humiliating 
poſture of a ſuppliant, begging for his life, even refuſed him the conſolation of relieving: 
bim from a. ſtate of uncertainty, more inſupportable than death itſelf. The only an- 
ſwer ſhe would give him was Depeſuit potentes de ſede. 


Meanwhile the nobles. of Brittany, enraged at this daring attempt on the perſon of 
their ſovereign, afſembled; impelled by their own feelings, and farther urged by the 
tears and entreaties of the young ducheſs, the houſes. of Laval, Rohan, Raiz, Rieux, 
Guimenés, Montauban, Chateaubrient, Porhoet, Coetquen, Combour, Chateaugiron, 
Matignon, Tournemine, Bellievres,: Vitres, Maleſtroit, Penhouet, in ſhort, all the 
heads of the moſt illuſtrious families in Brittany flew to arms, levied troops, and pur- 
ſued the perfidious Penthiévres, who fled before them, from one retreat to another, 
without finding any aſylum that could ſecure them from their rage. The army of the 
Breton nobility beſieged and took Lamballe, . NN Rin, Chateau-Lin,. 


2: Annotations à la ſuite de: Juvenal des Urſins | Preuyes de I'iſtoire de Bretagne. 
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and Jugon, and then inveſted Chantoceaux, whither the old counteſs of Penthicvre had 
retired with a part of her family. The ſiege was preſſed with uncommon vigour, and a 
practicable breach was ſoon made in the walls, when Margaret, trembling for her life, 
perſuaded her ſons to releaſe the duke. But Oliver firſt exacted from his noble captive a 
promiſe to give him his daughter in marriage, and to reſtore the places which had been 
taken. After this convention he was conducted to the camp of his friends, before the 
walls of Chantoceaux, where he was ſurrendered, by Charles of Penthievre, to the 
Breton nobility, who then ſuffered Margaret to depart. The duke took poſſeſſion of 
Chantoceaux that ſame day, and ordered the 1 8 to be levelled with the ground. 


Ihe pope « having abſolved him 1 the oaths ET had "LE 3 from 1155 dur- 
ing his captivity, for the purpoſe of ſcreening the Penthievres from the puniſhment 
that was due to their crimes, Margaret de Cliſſon and her three ſons were now cited to 
appear to anſwer for the attempt committed on the perſon of their ſovereign. Not com- 
plying with this citation, they were declared infamous, and ſentence of death was pro- 
nounced upon them by the parliament of Brittany; their towns and fortreſſes were all 
demoliſhed ; and their property, being confiſcated, became the reward of thoſe who had 
contributed to bring them to puniſhment. Some time after this firſt diſappointment, 
they formed a ſecond. plan for aſſaſſinating the duke, but it was fortunately attended with 
no better ſucceſs than the firſt, At length, deprived of every reſource, they. were com- 
pelled to leave their country, and finiſhed the remainder of their lives in diſgrace, ex- 
poſed to the contempt and execration of all who approached them. By this means did 
Margaret de Cliſſon verify the prediction of her father, the conſtable, who had foretold 
that ſhe would one day occaſion the ſhame and ruin of her family. It but too often 
happens, in crimes of ſuperior magnitude, that the innocent are involved in the fate of 
the guilty ; thus William de Penthiévre, who had had no ſhare whatever in the late 
conſpiracy, became a victim to the crimes of his family ; this innocent and unfortu- 
nate prince was kept in the cloſeſt confinement for the long ſpace of twenty-ſeven 
| years, during which the tears Fe inceſſantly ſhed, for the loſs of his 1 Geprives him 


of his Eat. 


The term now approached for the final concluſion of that diſgraceful treaty, the pre- 
liminary conditions whereof had been already ſigned at Arras. The duke of Burgundy, 
having aſſembled his army, took the road to Champagne, accompanied by the Engliſh 
ambaſſador, the earl of Warwick, with an eſcort of five hundred men at arms3. Having 
reduced ſuch towns on his road. as were in poſſeſſion of the daupliin, he arrived at Troyes 

on the twenty-ninth of _ The public entry of the duke into o that n amidſt the 


3 Monftrelet. Juvenal des Urſins. Chron. MS. 
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acclamations of the Soopte, was diſtinguiſhed by all the pomp and ieee of regal | 


ſplendour. Charles, who in his intervals of convaleſcence, ſcarcely retained the powers 


of diſcrimination or the faculty of thought, gave him ſuch a reception as Iſabella had 
told him was proper and juſt. The different clauſes of the treaty were finally diſcuſſed 
and regulated with the Engliſh miniſters, who carried a copy of the convention to their 
ſovereign. On the receipt of it, Henry left Roven, at the head of ſixteen hundred 
men, and repaired to Provins, whence he ſent a meſſenger to announce his arrival to the 
court of France. | 


The king had juſt had a violent relapſe, and in this ſtate of imbecility he was made 
to transfer a full power to the queen, and the duke of Burgundy, to repreſent him, and 
to diſpoſe of the kingdom. It had been ſettled that the firſt interview with the Eng- 
liſh monarch ſhould take place at a ſhort diſtance from Troyes; but Henry, diſpenſing 
with the vain formality, entered that city on the twentieth of May. The next day the 
definitive treaty was ſigned, by which the two kingdoms of France and England were 
united, and Henry was declared regent of the former during the INCapacity of Charles. 


It is needleſs to enter into a diſcuſſion of the validity of this —_ Independent of 
the objections | upplied by the incapacity of Charles the Sixth—which is even mentioned 
in the treaty itſelf, —it is univerſally known that a king of France has no right to diſin- 
herit his ſon, who is deſtined by nature and the laws of the kingdom, to ſucceed him on 
the throne. It is equally true, that Charles had not the power to annihilate the rights 
of the other princes of the blood, who were deſtined, by their birth, eventually to ſucceed 
to the regal dignity, in due order of ſucceſſion, according to their different degrees of 
conſanguinity. Even admitting that Charles had been in full poſſeſſion of his reaſon, 
and without heirs, lineal or collateral, ſtill he would have had no right to diſpoſe of the 
ſceptre. The cuſtom, invariably obſerved, from the firſt foundation of the monarchy 
conſtitutes an irrevocable law—a law which has never been infringed, and which forms 
the eſſential and fundamental baſis of the ſtate 5. By this cuſtom it is eſtabliſhed, that no 
one who is not ſprung from the blood royal, or born a Frenchmen, can be placed on the 
throne*®. If the royal family become extinct, the rs of chuſing a lovereign reverts, 
of courſe, to the nation. 


* 


4 Treſor des Chartres. Rymer's Feedera, Reg. du Parl. 


$ It is neceſſary the reader ſhould be apprized, that all general obſervations on the politics and conſtitution 
#f France, apply only to the times previous to the late revolution ; the neceſlity of . ee ſuch * 
8 9 88 is preſumed, be obvious to every one. 


6 Villaret, tom. xiv. p. 35. 
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The day after the- treaty was ſigned, the princeſs Catharine was affianced to the king 
of England, in preſence of Charles and Iſabella, of the duke of Burgundy—the only 
prince of the blood who attended the ceremony—and of a vaſt number of the nobility 
of either kingdom. But the marriage was not conſummated till the ſecond of June, 
when the royal pair received the nuptial benediction from the archbiſhop of Sens. Hen- 
ry devoted but a very ſhort ſpace of time to the enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures which 
the ſtate into which he had juſt entered was ſo well calculated to afford; anxious 
to ſubdue the Armagnacs while they were odious to the people, on the third day 
after his marriage, he marched—accompanied by the royal family—to Sens, which, in a 
Fw days, ſurrendered to his arms. On the re-eſtabliſhment of the archbiſhop of that 
| dioceſe in his ſee, the king of Sang ſaid—““ You have given me a wife, it is but fair 
&« that I. ſhould reſtore yours to you.” 


From Sens the combined armies of England and Burgundy proceeded to Montereau, 
which was taken by aſſault; but a part of the garrifon, having retired to the caſtle, evinced 
a a determination to reſiſt the attacks of the beſiegers. Henry, enraged at their refuſal to 
ſurrender, hanged his priſoners before the walls of the caſtle?, which in a few days 
was reduced to the neceſſity of capitulating. At Montereau the duke of Burgundy 
found the corpſe of his father, indecently buried in the cloaths in which he was flain ; 
he ordered it to be emhalmed, and afterward conveyed to Dijon, where it was interred in 
the church of the Carthuſians, near his father Philip the Hardy, who had nds that 
convent, 


The king of England next directed his attacks againſt the important town of Melun, 
which was defended by a ftrong garriſon, under the command of Barbazan, and the 
prince of Bourbon, lord of Preaux, who ſuſtained the attacks of the enemy with a degree 
of intrepidity that aſtoniſhed Henry : although the artillery had levelled a part of the 
walls with the ditch that ſurrounded the town, they did not dare to riſk an aſſault. 
But a ſcarcity of proviſions—an inconvenience which the generals of thoſe days appear 
to have been little anxious to remedy—at length compelled the brave garriſon to ſur- 
render. By the terms of the capitulation it was agreed that the lives of the troops 
ſhould be ſafe, and that they ſhould be releaſed without paying any ranſom. From 
theſe conditions, howeyer, were excepted all ſuch as had been concerned in the murder of 
the late duke of Burgundy *; but not content with this exception, the greater part of the 
garriſon, together with Barbazan, their commander, were thrown into priſon at Paris, 
Where ſeveral of them periſhed Oe want ?, | 


7 Villaret, tom. xiv. p. 1% -® Juvenal des Urſins. 

'9 Villaret. The French author aſcribes this infraction of the terms of capitulation ſolely to 1 ; but Hol- 
lingſhed, (p. 577) with greater probability, imputes it to the duke of Burgundy, who, he tells us, would even have 
| put Barbazan to death, from his ſuſpicions that he was an accomplice in the murder of his father, had not the Eng- 

liſh monarch interceded for him, and prevented the execution. 


Imme- 
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Immediately after the reduction of Melun, the two monarchs, accompanied by the 
duke of Burgundy, repaired to the capital. They made their public entry into Paris on 
the firſt Sunday in Advent; and the two queens on the following day, when they were 
received with every poſſible demonſtration of joy. Charles eſtabliſhed his reſidence at the 
Hötel de St. Paul; and Henry at the Louvre. A few days after their arrival, an aſſembly 
of the three eſtates of the kingdom was holden in the grand hall of Charles's palace, 
in which the treaty of Troyes, vainly denominated the final and perpetual peace, was 
publicly ratified and declared to be a ſtanding and irrevocable law of the realm. The 
dauphin and his accomplices, as the aſſaſſins of the duke of Burgundy, were formally 
pronounced guilty of leſe- majgſiy, deprived of their right of ſucceſſion to all honoury 
and dignities whatever; and their ſubjects and vaſſals abſolved from their oaths of 


fealty. 


__ _ Henry, who had now attained to the ſummit ofhis ambition, is accuſed, by the French 

hiſtorians, of having exerciſed his authority with a degree of cruelty and deſpotiſm that 
rendered it wholly inſupportable **. After impoſing a heavy tax on the Pariſians, and 
ſubjecting the Normans—contrary to his promiſes—to the onerous impoſts upon ſalt, 
and other articles of conſumption, he proceeded to diſmiſs all ſuch officers and placemen 
whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected, even though they were favoured and protected by the duke 
of Burgundy. Of the king's houſhold he left but a few ſuperannuated officers, whoſe 
age and infignificance ſecured them from ſuſpicion. The court of Charles was almoſt 
forſaken, and exhibited ſymptoms of poverty and diſtreſs, while that of Henry diſ- 
played all the pomp and luxury of the age. That monarch had ſecured Paris by a for- 
midable garriſon, and by taking poſſeſſion of the Louvre, the Baſtile, and the caſtle of 
Vincennes. The duke of Clarence was appointed governor of Paris, in the room of the 


count of Saint-Paul. 


The Pariſians, at this time, experienced ſuch a complication of wretchedneſs, that 
the accounts of their miſery, as tranſmitted by contemporary hiſtorians **, muſt inſpire 
the reader with horror. The winter was extremely ſevere, and the exceſſive cold, 
Joined to a dearth of proviſions, reduced the people to the laſt extremity. The poor were 
compelled to deyour the moſt diſguſting food, and paſſed whole days without being able 
to find even that wretched ſuſtenance ; while the ſtreets reſounded, in the dead of night, 
with the cries and groans of the miſerable victims who were expiring through hunger 
and want. Paris, which had already loſt more than one half of its inhabitants, was 
daily deſerted by numbers, who haſtened to join the lawful heir to the throne. This 
extenſive city ſoon became one vaſt deſart, in many parts whereof, the wolves nightly 
prowled for prey. Such was the ſtate, not only of the capital, but of many of the 


28 Villaret, t. xiy. Pp. 106, & fuiv. 1 Juvenal des Urſins. Journal de Paris. Chron. MS. Ke. 
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principal towns; and when to theſe miſeries we add the ravages of war, which completed 
the deſolation of various parts of the kingdom, and which was carried on with a degree 
of ferocity fortunately unknown to modern times, a more horrid ſituation than that of 
France, at this difatrous 1 1 can ſcarrely be conceived. 


As ſoon as the dauphin received intelligence of the treaty of Taos, and the i 
pronounced againſt himſelf, he loudly aſſerted his innocence and declared his determina- 
tion to depend for the maintenance of his right on God and his ſword. Unable to reſiſt 
the confederacy of his enemies, he confined his efforts, for the preſent, to fortifying 
himſelf in the countries beyond the Loire. In his capacity of regent, he removed the 
parliament and univerſity of Paris to the city of Poitiers. Thus, ſay the ancient hiſ- 
torians, were there ſeen in France, at the ſame time, two kings, two queens, two regents, 
two parliaments, and two univerſities of Paris—it was the ſame with all the officers of 
the crown. The dauphin had the misfortune, at this critical period, to loſe two of his 
beſt friends; which greatly contributed to weaken his party : the firſt was the count of 
Vertus, younger brother to the duke of Orleans, who. died, univerſally regretted, in 
the bloom of youth; the ſecond was Lewis of Anjou, who went to Italy, on the invita- 
tion of Sforza, who called him to the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples. The depar- 
ture of Lewis ſenſibly affected the intereſt of Charles, as he took with him the greater 
part of his troops, and conſiderable ſums of money, which would otherwiſe have been 
employed in the ſervice of that prince. To counterbalance, however, in ſome degree, 
theſe difadyantages, he obtained a promiſe from the regent of Scotland, of a N 2275 
ſeven thouſand men, under the command of lord: Buchan. : 


A. D. 142 7.] Henry, after appointing his brother, the duke of 1 Ckeuge, lieutenant- 
general of N ormandy, and leaving him ten thouſand men to ſupport his authority, left 
Paris, and repaired to Rouen, where he obtained a conſiderable ſupply of money from the 
clergy. During his ſtay in that city he received the homage of the heads of the houſes 
of Armagnac and Albret and other illuftrious families, as duke of Aquitaine. He then 
conducted his young conſort to England, where ſhe was received by the people with the 
loudeſt acclamations of joy, and where ſhe was crowned, with Ng magni- 
ficence, on the twenty-ſecond of February, 1421" 


During the abſence of the Engliſh monarch, his brother, the the of G a 
prince of intrepid courage, was anxious, by ſome ſignal exploit, to prove himſelf wor- 
thy of the honour conferred on him by Henry, in entruſting him, notwithſtanding his 
youth, with the eommand of an army, and the government of a province, Having 


2 Rymer's Fœdera, tom. x. p. 49. 55 7 Elmham, c. 112. 
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afſembled his troops, he proceeded, through the county of Maine, to the city of An- 
gers, which he immediately inveſted. The reduction of this place would have opened 
for the Engliſh a free entrance into Poitou, Teuraine, and the Orleanois, and have 
compelled the dauphin to retire to the very extremity of the kingdom. To raiſe the 
ſiege, therefore, became an object of importance; and, for this purpoſe, the troops com- 
manded by la Fayette, Narbonne and Ventadour, formed a junction with the Scottiſh 
forces, which had recently landed under the command of the earl of Buchan. Ad- 
vancing as far as the ſmall town of Bauge, between the rivers Loir# and Loir, they 

thence ſent a defiance to the duke of Clarence, which was immediately accepted. That 
prince, with all the impetuoſity of youthful courage untempered by prudence, in- 
ſtantaneouſly decamped, and by a forced march, continued all night, arcived about noon 
the next day, in fight of the French army. 


The Engliſh fought with the ſame valour which had rendered them victorious on the 
plains of Azincourt; but they had not Henry to command them. The duke of Cla- 
rence poſſeſſed the courage of his brother, but he wanted his genius and military (ill. 
He ſcarcely allowed himſelf time to draw up his troops in order of battle; nor would he 
wait the arrival of the earl of Saliſbury, who was haſtening to join him with a corps-de- 
reſerve, leſt that nobleman ſhould partake with him in the glory of the day. The ſignal 
being given, and the battle begun, the duke, neglecting the firſt duties of a general, preſſed 
forward into the thickeſt of the fight, and, at the very commencement of the action was 
| thrown on the ground. Bouteiller immediately attempted to ſecure him, in the hope of 
procuring, by that means, the releaſe of the duke of Orleans, whom Henry muſt have 
conſented to exchange for his brother; but all his efforts proved fruitleſs. The Eng- 
liſh ruſhed onwards in crowds to reſcue their general ; and the French being equally 
anxious to retain a prize ſo valuable, prodigies of valour were performed on both ſides. 
In this dreadful encounter the duke of Clarence was ſlain by the earl of Buchan; and 
Bouteiller, who had never left him, was likewiſe killed, and fell on the body of the 
prince. The Engliſh maintained the conteſt ſome time longer, but being at laſt com- 
pletely routed, they fled, leaving two thouſand five hundred men at arms on the field 
of battle. The action was over when the earl of Salifbury appeared with his corps- de- 
reſerve; and the French generals deeming it improdent to renew the fight retired with 
their priſoners. 


The French, encouraged by this firſt ſucceſs, entered Normandy, and inveſted Alen- 
Fon. Saliſbury haſtened to the relief of the place, but was compelled to retire with 
loſs, on the approach of the earl of Buchan and la Fayette. He returned, however, 
in a ſhort time, and compelled the French to raiſe the ſiege of yo; and return to 
the banks of the Loire. | | 


The 
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The dauphin, who was at Tours when he received the news of the victory of Bauge; 
in order to evince his gratitude for the eſſential aſſiſtance afforded him by the Scots, as 
well as to ſecure their future attachment, promoted the earl of Buchan to the office of 
: conſtable of France, which had been vacant ever ſince the murder of the count pe 

| OO. | 


Henry, after the coronation of his queen, had made. a progreſs into the north of Eng- 
land, and was at Beverley when he received the intelligence of his brother's defeat. Re- 
ſolved to repair the loſs, and to revenge his death, he haftened to London, and there ap- 
plied himſelf with ardour to collect a powerful army, and a ſufficient ſupply of money 


to defray the expences of a vigorous campaign. To enable him to effect his purpoſe, 


the parliament, which aſſembled on the ſecond of May, granted him a fifteenth from the 
laity, and a tenth from the clergy; and, at the ſame time, ratified the treaty of Troyes“. 


Every thing being prepared for this expedition, the Engliſh monarch appointed his 
brother, John duke of Bedford, regent of the kingdom, and having embarked at Dover 
on the tenth of June, landed the next day at Calais, with an many of twenty-four, thous 
fand archers, and four thouſand horſe. 


During Henry's abſence i in England, the Ann? 8 party bad 2 IR no inconſider- | 
able acceſſion of ſtrength, and by their ſpirit and activity ſeemed refolyed to maintain, 
to the laſt, the juſtice of the cauſe in which they had embarked. While Saliſbury. was 
engaged.in the ſiege of Pregent de Coitivy, in Montaguillon, la Hire defeated a body of 
troops, in Champagne, under the command of the count de Vaudemont, who was taken 
priſoner in the action. James de Harcourt ravaged the frontiers of Artois and Picardy, 
took Pont de Remi, and reduced ſeveral fortreſſes in Ponthieu and Vimeu. The dau- 
phin, accompanied by the duke of Alengon, and the new conſtable, beſieged and took 
Montmorail ; thence extending their incurſions into the Chartrain, they reduced Gail- 
lardon, and put Rouſſelet, the governor, to death. At the ſiege of. this place, Charles 
de Montfort received a wound from a cannon-ball in the leg, of which he died at Or- 
leans**, The reduction of Gaillardon, was followed by that of e which 
| ſurrendered by capitulation. 


ä But a negociation, more advantageous than theſe trifling 1 had procured 
the dauphin an important ally, in the perſon of the duke of Brittany *5. Al- 
though that prince had been the firſt to conclude a ſeparate truce with England, he had 
hitherto rated to ſubſcribe to the treaty of Troyes. Deſcended from the blood- royal 


13 7. Walſinghar, p. 494. Rym. Fed, tom. x. p. 110. WM Necrolog. abbatis Moatis-Fortis Preuves do 
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of France, he could not, without Joined himſelf, contribute to raiſe a foreign prince 
above his own family. His ſubjects deteſted the Engliſh ; and he had, moreover, ſome 
private reaſons for being diſpleaſed with their conduct. While he had been kept in con- 
finement by the Penthiẽvres, his ducheſs and the ſtates of the province had applied for 
affiſtance to the king of England, but in vain; the nobles of Brittany who had taken 
up arms in defence of their ſovereign, had, at the ſame time, deputed John de Male- 
troit, biſhop of Nantes, and the lord of Montauban, to wait on Henry to entreat that he 
would permit the count of Richemont, then a priſonerat London, to come and command 
them, offering to reſtore him at the end of the campaign, or to pay for him any ran- 
ſom which the king might chuſe to exact. The Engliſh monarch deferred his anſwer, 
from time to time, on various pretexts, reſiſting the repeated ſolicitations of the count, 
who could not obtain a conditional. permiſſion to return to his native country, till the 
twenty ſecond of July, a fortnight after his brother had been reſtored to liberty that 
„ time when the duke of N $ alliance became an ee: of + an 


wto . 


All the political: manœuvres of Henry w were 3 calculated to give umbrage to 
the duke of Brittany. Oliver de Penthievre, when he fled from Brittany, was arreſted 
on his way to Hainaut, where he poſſeſſed the lordſhip of Aveſnes, on the territories 
of the marquis of Baden, who had himſelf ſome claims to that lordſhip. The king of 
England immedi ately opened a negociation with the marquis, in order to purchaſe his 
priſoner, with the view, of intimidating the duke of Brittany, by keeping him in per- 
| perua? E N of ſeeing the horrors of civil war Tenewed i in his. ene 


By granting a e eee Liberty to the © count of 8 5 Dathared him- 
ſelf, chat, by the interpoſition of that nobleman, the duke of Brittany would be de- 
terred from contracting any alliance with the dauphin. The count, indeed, exerted all 
his influence with his brother for that purpoſe; but his efforts, for the preſent, proved 
ineffectual: the two princes had a conference at Sable, at which they interchanged pro- 
feſſions of eſteem, and promiſes of mutual aſſiſtance. The dauphin engaged to diſmiſs 
from his eourt ſuch of his counſellors as had had any ſhare in the conſpiracy of the Pen- 
thiévres; but he neglected to fulfil this engagement. In order to bind the duke moro 
firmly to his intereſt, he gave to Richard of Brittany the county of Etampes, with moſt 

of the eſtates which had been forfeited by Margaret of Cliſſon and her ſons. Richard, 
on his part, evinced his gratitude to the dauphin, by leading a ſtrong corps of nobility 
to his affiſtance. Some few days after the interview at Sable, the dauphin cauſed the 
marriage of John, duke of Alengon—who had but juſt completed his twelfth year— 
with Jane,. daughter to the duke of Orleans, then a priſoner in England, to be cele- 


brated.; at al | 
This 
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This alliance was an additional motive to Henry to haſten his exertions. On his 
arrival in France, he was met by the duke of Burgundy at Montreuil ſur Mer. After 
ſettling their plan of operations the two princes parted ; the duke went to aſſemble his 
troops, and the king repaired to Paris, where he immediately made the neceſſary prepa- | 
rations for carrying on the war with vigour and effect againſt the dauphin, who was 
then engaged in the ſiege of Chartres. As ſoon as he received intelligence that his 
troops had paſſed the Seine at Mantes, he haſtened to that place, where he was joined 
by the duke of Burgundy, at the head of three thouſand men. As their united forces 
were too numerous to find ſubſiſtance in a country already laid waſte by frequent in- 
curſions, it was agreed that they ſhould ſeparate, and that the king ſhould march againſt 
the dauphin, while the duke employed his troops in reducing the tew towns in Pon- 
thieu and 8 which {till held out for that prince. 75 | 


On the approzeh of the Engliſh a the a5 raiſed the Gigs of Cnirires,'s and 
retired towards Orleans. Henry then inveſted Dreux, which ſurrendered at diſcretion, and 
Tillieres, the governor of the place, having been found in arms, after ſwearing to ob- 
ſerve the treaty of Troyes, was immediately hanged, The Engliſh monarch bad, in 
his former expedition, carried over the king of Scots, whom he perſuaded to ſend or- 
ders to his countrymen, who had joined the dauphin, to leave the French ſervice; 
but the earl of Buchan replied, that he ſhould obey no commands which came from a 


pa, in Os who could not be $5540 to have a will of his own. 


The Eiglich, having croſſed Ia oaks TTY ad b Wine t to the banks of 
the Loire, above Orleans. They reduced the caſtle of Beaugency, and ſome other 
places, but the impoſſibility of procuring ſubſiſtance for ſo numerous an army, with- 
out foraging at a diſtance from the main body, inceſſantly expoſed the troops to the at- 
tacks of the dauphin's ſcouring parties, and of the enraged peaſantry, who ſecured 
themſelyes from the danger of a purſuit, by taking refuge in the extenſive foreſt of 
Orleans. Theſe inconveniences, joined to an epidemic dyſentery, which pre vailed in 
his camp, compelled HY to mn after loſing os FO men, almoſt W 8 


e 

Meanwhile the duke of 8 bad a Ponthieu; 5 inveſted Saint Riquier, 
a town ſituated on the river Somme, above Saint Valery, and, at that time, a place of 
great ſtrength, De Neſles, Gamaches, Xaintrailles, and ſome others of the dauphin's 


generals, having aſſembled their troops, advanced with the view of compelling the ene- 
my to raiſe the ſiege. The W informed of their intentions, haſtened to meet them, 


„ 2 
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and the two armies came in preſence of each other between the villages of Mons en 
Vimeu, and Saineville, where a deſperate action took place. The Armagnacs were de- 
feated, and the Burgundians were principally indebted for their victory to the perſonal 
proweſs and exertions of their duke. Saint-Riquier immediately ſurrendered, on con- 
dition that the priſoners, taken in this battle, ſhould be reſtored to liberty. This check 
completely ruined the dauphin's party in Picardy and Ponthieu, where the ſmall nun- 
ber of places occupied by his adherents opened their gates to the-enemy. 


The king of England, after he had ſufficiently refreſhed his troops in Brie and the 
Gatinois, prepared to form the ſiege of Meaux . That place was accordingly in- 
veſted on the ſixth of October, by the earl of Exeter, who took poſſeſſion of the ſub- 
urbs, where, in a few days, he was joined by the king, with the reſt of his troops, 
which might amount to twenty-five thouſand men. The garriſon did not exceed one 
thouſand** ; but they were all choſen troops, commanded by officers of approved va- 
lour, with the baſtard of Vaurus at their head. They all evinced a determination to 
defend the place to the laſt extremity, and the ſituation of the town, and the ſtrength 
of its fortifications, ſeemed to juſtify their hopes of a ſucceſsful reſiſtance. Meaux is 
divided by. the Marne into two parts, diſtinguiſhed by the different appellations of The 
Ci, and The Marche (market-place ;) the latter is formed into an iſle, by a canal ſup- 
plied by the waters of the Marne. The Marché was, at this time, ſtrongly. fortified, 
being ſurrounded by a wall, provided with parapets, and flanked at equal diſtances by 
round towers, of the fame height, en the top of which grew large trees that, at a diſ- 
tance, exhibited the appearance of a foreſt in the air. Theſe ramparts were conſtructed 
with ſuch ſolidity, that the greater part. of them have withſtood the ravages of time, 
and ate ftill ſtanding. Charles. the Wiſe, aware of the importance of the place, had: 
fpared neither labour nor expence in repairing and ſtrengthening its fortifications. . 


Henry had undertaken the fiege of Meaux at the particular requeſt of the Pariſians, 
who were greatly incommoded by the. garriſon; ſo that his glory and his intereſt were 
alike coneerned in the reduction of the place. But though the ſiege was preſſed with 
the utmoſt vigour, and all the machines then in uſe were employed in battering the 
walls, a long time elapſed before any impreſſion could be made on them. The inhabi- 
tants diſplayed the ſame intrepidity with the garriſon; and continual ſallies were made, 
in which no quarter was ſhown ;. all. the priſoners, on both ſides, being maſſacred as 
foon as taken . Vaurus, the governor, had ſet the example of this-inhuman practice, 
with the view to encreaſe the ardour of his troops, by eſtabliſhing. an irreconcileable 
animoſity. between them and the enemy. Whenever an Engliſhman or. Burgundian was: 


37- Monſtrelet. Juvenal des Urſins. un vihacet 28 Ibid. 
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taken, he ordered him to be hanged on a neighbouring tree, which thence acquired the 
appellation of the oak of YVaurus. Vaurus added inſult to cruelty; he expoſed on the 
ramparts, in ſight of the beſiegers, an aſs with a crown on his head, at whoſe fide was 
placed a man blowing a horn, and calling to the Engliſh from time to time, to come'to 
the aſſiſtance of their ſovereign. Henry, enraged, redoubled his efforts; while Vaurus, 
deeming the place impregnable, and being, moreover, in daily expectation of relief from 
the dauphin, treated his threats and attacks with equal contempt. But the Engliſh 
having ſtrongly fortified their camp were ſecure from ſurprize; and D*'Offemont at- 
tempting to enter the town with forty men at arms, was taken priſoner. Still the garriſon 
were ſo little apprehenſive of being reduced to the neceſſity of ſurrendering, that they 
made no difficulty in releaſing, on the payment of a conſiderable ranſom, Peter of 
Luxembourg, count of Converſan, brother to John of Luxembourg ; though by de- 
taining him, they would have been certain, in caſe of a capitulation, of preſerving 
their own lives, and of enſuring more favourable terms than they could otherwiſe ex- 
pect. The duke of Burgundy paſſed a few days in che Engliſh camp, during the ſiege, 
and then proceeded to take poſſeſſion of the duchy whence he derived his title. 


At length a praQticable breach ws been effected in the walls of the city, Vaurus. 
made the inhabitants retire, with their moſt precious effects into the Marche. All hopes: 
of aſſiſtance from the dauphin were now at an end. The proviſions were nearly ex- 
hauſted; and the ramparts were eſſentially damaged by the repeated attacks of the 
enemy. In this ſituation, the king of England fummoned the garriſon to ſurrender, 
and on meeting with a refuſal, he ordered a general aſſault to be delivered, which laſted: 
ſeven hours, and was attended with a vaſt effuſion of blood on both fides. In the heat 
of the action, the garriſon having broken or loſt all their lances, made uſe of ſpits and 
continued to fight with ſuch intrepidity that the Engliſh were obliged to retire. This, 
however, was their laſt effort. The chiefs of the companies, of which the garriſon was 
compoſed, did not think it prudent to expoſe themſelves, by a longer reſiſtance, to the- 
danger of falling victims to the deſpair of Vaurus. They accordingly entered into- 
a capitulation, notwithſtanding his remonſtrances, by which they agreed to deliver 
him and five others to Henry; the fortreſs was then ſurrendered to the Englith: the in- 
human governor was immediately hanged on his favourite oak, and his five aſſociates 
one of whom was the man that had blown the horn on the ramparts—were conducted. 
to Paris ,and there executed. The garriſon remained priſoners of war, and moſt of the 
officers were coinpelled to purchaſe their liberty by the ſurrender of all the fortrefles in- 


their poſſeſſion. 


Among the priſoners was Philip de Gamaches, abbot of Saint Pharon, who. had: | 
diſplayed great courage during the ſiege, as had alſo three monks who accompa=- 
nied him. "The king of England ſent word to the lord of Gamaches, who was go-- 


vernor of Compicgne, HE if he did not immediately ſurrender that 0 he would 
Kio. 
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throw the abhot into the river . The threat had the deſired effect, and gave to Henry 
the . of the place. | . 


The dauphin's generals finding it impoſſible to force the Engliſh camp before Meaux, 
had endeavoured to draw off their attention to another quarter. With this view they firſt 
took by ſurprize the bridge of Meulan, and ſoon after reduced the town of Avranches ; 
but Henry fill continued the ſiege of Meaux, and ſent the earl of Saliſbury into Nor- 
mandy, with a detachment of troops, who ſpeedily recovered the een which had 


been taken. 8 


While the Engliſh monarch lay before Meaux, he received the agreeable news that 
his young conſort had been ſafely delivered of a fon, at Windſor, on the ſixth of De- 
cember, 1421. The infant prince was named Henry; and his ſponſors were the 
duke of Bedford, the biſhop of Wincheſter, and Jaquelaine, counteſs of Hainaut. 
This princeſs, in whoſe perſon were united the territories of Hainaut, Holland, 
Zeland, and Frieſeland, had firſt married John duke of Touraine, ſecond ſon to the 
king of France, and, on his death, ſhe eſpouſed John, duke of Brabant, couſin- german 
to the duke of Burgundy. But a difference of diſpoſition giving riſe to perpetual diſcord 
between them, Jaqueline reſolved to leave her ſecond huſband, and to employ the com- 
mon and convenient pretext of conſanguinity for procuring a diſſolution of the marriage. 
With this view ſhe ſecretly obtained a ſafe- conduct from Henry ** ; who, in the hope of 
obtaiming her hand for his brother, the duke of Glouceſter, made no ſcruple to a& in 
oppoſition to the intereſt of the houſe of Burgundy, to whoſe ſervices he was, in a great 
degree, indebted for the ſucceſs of his ambitious deſigns. The counteſs and her mo- 
ther Margaret, the accomplice and companion of her flight, were received at the Engliſh 
court with every poſſible mark of diſtinction, and Henry aſſigned them a penſion of one 
5 pounds per month during their ſtay in his dominions. . 


The reduction of Meaox, juſtly deemed one of the ſtrongeſt places in the kingdom, 
was followed by the ſurrender of a number of ſmall towns and fortreſſes, which haſten- 
ed to open their gates to the conqueror. From the borders of Champagne to the ſca- 
fide, Crotoy was the only place which refuſed to ſubmit to the Engliſh. Diſcouraged 
by this ſucceſſion of lofles, thoſe men who had hitherto delayed their ſubmiſſion to the 
prevailing power, now yielded to the torrent; and even many of the dauphin's adhe- 
rents, deeming his cauſe deſperate, forſook him in the hour of diſtreſs. About the ſame 
time James de Harcourt, one of his generals, who had recently obtained ſome advantage 
over the enemy on the frontiers of Normandy, was attacked on his retreat, and defeated 
with the lols of three hundred men, 2 


. e Vullaret, = Walſingham, Titus Livius. 22 Rymer. 
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A. D. 1422.] The king of England, after paſſing a fo days at 1 8 giving 
orders for repairing the fortifications of that city, returned to Paris, where he made his 
public entry, accompanied by his queen, who had left England ſome time before. I he 
inhabitants of the capital, notwithſtanding their diſtreſs, incurred a prodigious expence 
for the reception of Henry and Catherine. They exhibited, in their preſence, on a 
theatre erected for the purpoſe in the Hotel de Neſle, a dramatic repreſentation of 
the life of Saint George, the patron of Great Britain, which laſted. two days. | 


After a ſhort ſtay at Paris Henry „ for new 33 He conducted the 
court to Senlis, and advanced himſelf as far as Compiégne, while the earl of Warwick 
inveſted Saint-Valery, which ſurrendered by capitulation, after ſuſtaining a liege of 
three ene, LIN on with 5 875 both by land and ſea. 


While the 3 ol f England was at cba he received intelligence of a con- 
ſpiracy which haſtened his return to the capital. The, wife of one of the king's. at- 
tendants had formed the bold deſign of delivering Paris into the hands of the dauphin**.. 
The day was fixed, and an adequate number of reſolute men were poſted in the envi- 
rons of the city, when the plot was detected by a prieſt, who revealed it to the duke of 
Exeter. The woman was immediately ſeized, and the diſcovery of her accomplices 
having been obtained by the inficon of torture, all who were concerned in the con- 


TONY were e e e 


Pin the abſence of the duke of Woge in his duchy, his wife, Michelle of 
France, died at Ghent, not without ſuſpicions of being poiſoned. The death of this. 
princeſs effectually deſtroyed all hopes of an accommodation between the HUE and the 
e whoſe enmity now ſhes atone to No irreconcilable. 


The dauphin, with the auxikaries he had received ER Scotland and Caſtile, had, by: 
this time, collected an army of twenty thouſand' men, the chief command of which. 
was given to the earl of Buchan, as conſtable of France. With theſe troops he ob- 
tained poſſeſſion of la Charité, opened the paſſage of the Loire, and then formed the 
ſiege of Coſne, a town ſituated on that river, the garriſon of which agreed to ſurrender: 
if nut relieved by the duke of Burgundy before the eighteenth of Auguſt. The duke, 
apprized of their ſituation, determined to march to their relief; and ſent a meſſage to the: 
king of England, requeſting a reinforcement; although his own forces were ſuperior, in 
number, to thoſe of the dauphin. Henry replied that he would attend him in perſon, 
that he might ſhare in the glory of terminating the war by one deciſive engagement. 


* 


23 Reg. du Parl. 24 Journal de Faris. Hiſtoire de la Ville de Paris. Chron, MS. 
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With this view he left Paris; but, on his arrival at Senlis, was ſcized either with a 
_ fiſtula (a malady which the ſurgeons of that age had not {kill enough to cure) or elſe 

with a pleuriſy . Still, however, he proceeded till he came to Melun, when he ſuf- 
fered ſo much that it became neceſſary to put him in a litter, in which he was conveyed 
to Vincennes, while the command of the troops devolved on his brother, the duke of 


Bedford. 


- 


When the Engliſh and Burgundians approached the army of the dauphin, that prince 
would fain have riſqued an action, notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of the enemy's 
forces; but being, at length, prevailed on to follow the more prudent advice of his ge- 
nerals, he raiſed the ſiege of Coſne, and retired to la Charite. The duke of Burgundy 
detached two thouſand men to attack his rear-guard, and, by that means, to bring on a 
general engagement, but being defeated, with e loſs, they were compelled to 
return without effecting their purpoſe. 


The duke ic Bedford now haſtened back to Henry, whom he found at the laſt ex- 
tremity. Senſible of the approach of death, he had prepared to meet it with the cou- 
rage of a man, and the reſignation of a Chriſtian. He now ſent for the earl of War- 
Wiel, and ſome other noblemen who had been particularly honoured with his friend- 
ſhip; and, with the greateſt tranquillity, delivered his inſtructions as to the future diſ- 
poſal of his kingdom and family. He earneſtly entreated them to continue to his infant 
ſon thoſe marks of attachment and eſteem which he had ever experienced from them 
himſelf. He defired they would cultivate, with great earneſtneſs, the friendſhip of the 
duke of Burgundy, and make him an offer of the regency of France; but, if he ſhould 
reject it, he, in that caſe, appointed the duke of Bedford to that important office. The 
education and perſon. of his ſon he committed to the earl of Warwick. He ſtrictly 
enjoined them not to liberate the priſoners taken at the battle of Azincourt, particularly 
the duke of Orleans, the count of Eu, and the lords of Gaucourt and Siſay till his ſon 
ſhould be able to take the reins of government into his own hands; he recommended 
his queen to their care and protection; and he conjured them, if they ſhould find it im- 
_ poſſible to place his ſon on the throne of France, never to make peace with that kingdom 
without obtaining the abſolute ſovereignty of Normandy *?, 


He next applied himſelf to bis devotions, 8 having 3 a en of his ſins, 
ordered his chaplain to recite the ſeven penitential e When that paſſage of the 


| ee wakes; and other French Hiſtorians aſcribe the death of Henry to a fiſtula; but Peter Baſſet, who 
was his chamberlain at that time, affirms he died of a pleuriſy. See Godwin, p. 337. 
| 26 Monſtrelet, c. 265. Hall, fol. 36. 
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fifty-firſt Pſalm was read, ©* Build thou the walls of Feruſalem,” he interrupted the 
chaplain, and declared his ſerious intention, after the full eftabliſhment- of his power, to 
have conducted a cruſade againſt the Infidels, in order to recover the poſſeſſion of the Holy 
Land?“. Exhauſted by this effort, he ſoon after expired, on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, 
1422, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the tenth of his reign. His entrails 
were depoſited in the church of Saint Maur-des-F oſſẽs, and his body, being eee to 


En 1 was interred, with great ogy: at Weſtminſter. 


The duke of Burgundy repaired to » Paris e ao the death of the Englith 
monarch ; in conformity to whoſe will the government of the kingdom was offered him, 
but he refuſed to accept it, and, notwithſtanding the intrigues of the queen, who had 
aſpired to the regency. herſelf, ceded it to the: duke of Bedford, whoſe authority was 
acknowledged without contradiction. The military and political talents of this prince 

were tempered by a degree of moderation which was wanting in the character of his 
brother. Of this his firſt act of power, after his acceſſion to the dignity of regent, 
afforded a ſufficient proof—it was an order to releaſe a number of priſoners whom Hen- 
T7 had refuſed to liberate, and, among others, the mareſchal Liſle-Adam. 1 Va 


| The Ps of er far from effecting a een in . of the b e fem ; 
ed, on the contrary, to render his affairs more deſperate. Several noblemen forſook his 
party ; and the duke of Brittany, in violation of the treaty of Sable, charged his mi- 
niſter to accede, in his name, to that of Troyes. This change in his conduct, not leſs 
ſudden than extraordinary, proceeded from ſome malicious reports, by which he bad 
been given to underſtand that the dauphin had formed a plan for aſſaſſinating him . | 
The accuſation was deſtitute of probability, but the temper of the times afforded ſome 
excuſe for the duke's credulity. The Bretons entered Poitou and advanced to the 
frontiers of Aunis, with a deſign to ſurprize Rochelle, but the dauphin, apprized of their 
intentions, had time to prevent the execution of their plan. During the ſtay of this prince 
at Rochelle, the floor of the council- chamber gave way, and moſt of the members of the 
council were either killed or wounded, while that part of the board on which Charleés's 
ſeat was placed, being fortunately ſupported by a thick wall, he was the only perſon 
who eſcaped unhurt. This circumſtance was aſcribed to a miraculous interpoſition of 
Providence, nc by the ene of The > age, received as an omen we his ders gf re 
2 5 51 
The 3 95 of this prince finiſhed, at this Peiidd, a life of che and 
misfortune; having ſurvived his ſon-in-law, Henry, only fifty-one days. His death, 
which e on the twenty-firſt of October, 1422, was occaſioned oy a violent fe- 


27 Saint Remi, c. 118. Monfrelet, c. 265. 232 Trefor des Chartres de Bretagne, 285. 
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ver. His laſt moments were ſoothed only by the preſence of a few of his domeſtics : 
and the miſery which had purſued him through life, followed him to the grave; none 
of the princes of the blood attended his funeral; even the duke of Burgundy, who had 
deemed it incumbent on him to aſſiſt at the funeral obſequies of Henry, though invited 
by the parliament, neglected to pay his ſovereign this laſt ſad duty. The duke of 
Bedford, a foreigner, was the only prince who attended the body to the royal vault at 
Saint-Denis, where it was interred. The treaſury was ſo exhauſted, that it did not con- 
tain money ſufficient to pay the expences of the funeral ; and the parliament was under 
the neceſſity of iſſuing an order to ſell as _ of the moveables of the late king, ag 


would 8 5 RO adequate to the purpoſe *?. 


Of the character and diſpoſition of Charles the Sixth, little remains to be ſaid ; be- 
fore reaſon had aſſumed a ſufficient empire over his mind to check the impetuoſity of 
youth, and ſupply a curb to the fallies of paffton, he was aſſailed by that dreadful ma- 
lady which rendered him incapable of reflection, and, conſequently, of vice. During 
| his ſhort intervals of convaleſcence, he had never the full uſe of his faculties, and the 
objects, which then preſented themſelves to his ſight; were but too well calculated to 

3 en a relapſe :—that mind muſt be callous, indeed, which could remain unmoved 
at the infamy of a wife, the — or rebellion of fubjects, and the deſolation of 


a kingdom 


| Charles enjoyed every advantage of perſon, and was ; eminently {iIful in all the mar- 

tial exerciſes of the age; he was liberal, even to prodigality, and his gratitude knew 
no bounds. The following anecdote, related by a contemporary writer , does honour 
to his heart, though it proves his ignorance of mankind. —One of his courtiers having 
informed the king that a certain perſon had ſpoken ill of him, Charles immediately 
Takes; with Evident marks of ſuryrize, % That i is . for T have dons him ſervice!” 


5 had, by his queen labels, twelve children; ; Viz. two princes of his own 
name, who both died i in their infancy; Lewis, John, and Charles, who ſucceffively 
| bare the title of dauphin; Philip, who lived but one day; Jane, who died ſome months: 
after her birth ; Iſabella, who was firſt married to Richard the Second, king of Eng- 
land, and, afterward, to the duke of Orleans; Jane, ducheſs of Brittany; Mary, a nun 
at Poiſſy; Michelle, married to Philip, duke of Burgundy ; and Catharine, queen of 
England. Charles had alſo one natural daughter, Margaret of Vadis, who married 


Joha, lord of Harpedaine. 


29 Reg. du Park Octob. 1422, 0 Hiſt, de Pilans | 
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Catharine, widow to Henry of England, married, ſoon after the death of that monarch, - 
Sir Owen Tudor, a Welſh knight, ſaid to be deſcended from the ancient princes of 
Wales. She bore him two ſons, Edmund and Jaſper; the former of whom was created 
earl of Richmond, and the latter, earl of Pembroke. From this alliance the OW; * f 
Tudor was afterward raiſed to the throne of England. | Deck 


4 1 
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AS the effects of the Revolution which placed the ſceptre of France in the hands 
of a foreigner had a material influence on every part of the government, it may 
not be amiſs to take a retroſpective view of the ancient adminiſtration, as far as 
relates to the profeſſion of arms, the diſpenſation of Juſtice, and the ee of _ 
finances—the three maſter-ſprings of the e : ug 


We ſhall begin with the revenue, which forms the moſt important object i in all 80 
ſocieties; an inexhauſtible ſource of diſcontent, difficulties, and combinations, which 
inceſſantly oppoſes opulence and avarice to indigence and fraud, and ſets in motion all 
the paſſions of the human mind, becauſe it affects men in the moſt ſenſible OT. 


intereſt, 


All the different parts which compoſe the king's revenue, might be RODE as ſo 
many portions of his domain; but that appellation is confined to his landed poſſeſſions 
and real property, which form the true patrimony or perſonal domain of the French 
monarchs ; which is impreſcriptible, and inalienable, by whatever title it is holden. 
Under Hugh Capet, and his immediate ſucceſſors, the royal domain was far from ex- 
tenſive, and that was, probably, the reaſon why it was governed with a degree of eco- 
nomy that rendered it more productive than at a ſubſequent period, when its extent 
was conſiderably greater. No ali.nation of the domain took place till it was greatly 
augmented by the annexation of various fiefs; but no ſooner were the provinces of 
Normandy, Toulouſe, and Champagne; Dauphine, Berry, .Alengon, Vermandois, la 
Marche, and Angoumois united to the crown, than applications for grants enereaſed ig 
proportion, and the kings were expoſed to the continual importunities of avarice and am- 
bition. In vain were ſoch alienations expreſsly forbidden by the deeds of re- union; 
the generoſity of the ſovereign too often led him to infringe a law which had been de- 
clared irreyocable. With regard to the appanages of the royal family, the caſe was dif- 
fexent ; thoſe alienations were indiſpenſable ; they were only granted during the life of 
the poſſeſſor, and, from the connection which he neceſſarily had with the crown, they 


g/g to its dignity and ſplendour. 
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It was afterward permitted to deviate from the law of inalienation, in one other 


eireumſtance; that is, when extraordinary expences were incurred by a national 


war n. This is not the place to examine, whether, admitting the object of ſuch war 
to be the promotion of the public welfare, the nation ought not to bear the expences 
attending it: it will ſuffice to obſerve, that by authoxiſing the diſmemberment of the 
royal patrimony for the ſupport of a war, a door was opened to alienations of all kinds; 
thereby reducing almoſt to nothing the domain of the crown, the revenue whereof, 
in moderate times, was ſufficient to defray all the expences of the king's houſhold. 
Even the ſalaries of governors of fortified towns were payable from the domain, 
though all other expences of the war were 2 from the 2 N of the extraordinary 
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75 . the en of a te os. PRESS into the different juriſdiQtions, the 
office of receiver of the domains was filled hy the bailiffs and ſeneſchals. But when the 

arts of chicanery ſucceeded in expelling the plain rules of proceeding, and the ſiinple 
modes of deciſion, from the tribunals, thoſe magiſtrates found it neceſſary to devote 
their whole time to the diſcharge of their duty as receivers; private receivers, there- 
fore, were eſtabliſhed, who carried their receipts to the receiver-general, who was aſſiſt- 
ed by-a'comptroller, called clerk to the treaſury 2... It was likewiſe the, buſineſs of 
theſe private receivers to inſpect the public works, in the towns where they reſided, and 
to order the neceſſary repairs, to which purpoſe they were allowed to appropriate a cer- 
tain ſum. The ſurplus of their receipts es were aſs to Os > . Rr. 
in ws common aer the town. | 75 . | 


* — 


4 hy * i the diſtribution of he money that was paid into the Ry ury, 
one treaſurer was, at firft, appointed; but Philip of Valois encreaſed the number to 
three; two of whom made the circuit « the domain every year. The third reſided at 
Paris. | Theſe treaſurers had na juriſdiction. till towards the concluſion of the four- 
teenth century, when their number was: farther. augmented. to five. They then took 
cognizance of all matters relating to the domain, and were called Treaſurers of France 

and f Juſtice. At the commencement of the following century they were reduced to 
the old number, and obliged, in. caſe of diffioulty, to appeal to the . af the ma» 
OG: the. parliament, eh, of ee | 


Formerly-tts/ ert the king q aiffers ee to the treaſurers: for the bn 
: emrſted ro 'his 1 . An "= ee deſtined for his on pleaſures, which, under 


1 Trelor es Chartres,” Conf. des Ordonnances. Bro Min. de 14 Chambre des Comptes. © 33 Chambre des 
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Charles the Seventh, was fixed at three thouſand fix hundred livres a- year. The ſtate 
of the treaſury was verified every month at the chamber of accompts; where all abuſes 
were enquired into, and the king was warned to remedy them. The viſcounts were 
obliged to deliver in their accompts half-yearly, but all other receivers ſettled only once 
a-year. The different parts of the domain were let on ſeparate leaſes; the leaſes were 
_ expoſed to public auction, under the inſpection of the ſeneſchals, bailifts, and viſcounts, 
in their reſpective departments, none 25 whoſe ena. or domeſtics could be admitted. 


to bid for them. 


— 


The ſeneſchals, bailiffs, vigurers 5, and viſcounts were obliged to reſide in their ju- 
riſdictions, under pain of forfeiting their ſalaries, and loſing their places 2; they were 
only permitted to abſent themfelves when they went to Paris to deliver their accompts. 
All receivers, of whatever denomination, were under the neceſſity of carrying the mo- 
ney that was paid to them, directly to the royal treaſury, without any delay; all mal - 
verſations, in matters of finance, were puniſhed by fines: and reſtitution; theſe fines: 
were doubled and tripled, but being found inadequate to the purpoſe of reſtraining the 

 avidity of the receivers, it was found neceſſary to have recourſe to ſeverer puniſhments. 
By an edict, publiſhed during the reign of Francis the F rh ſuch. cr were 4 | | | 
clared capital crimes, and. ISL with death * bbs 1 | 7M 
| Thoogh no man, in theſe times, could hold any os for a longer term than his life, 
(molt officers were even removeable at pleaſure) {till yeſtiges may be diſcovered, ſo early 
as the reign of Saint-Lewis, of a cuſtom, the origin of which has generally been fixed | 
under that of Lewis the Twelfth ; viz. the ſale of judicial offices. By an ordonnance | £ -* 2 
of Saint Lewis, publiſhed ; in 1256, all men who were in poſſeſſion of the offices of pro- N | 
voſt, viguier, viſcount, mayor, bailiff, &c. were forbidden to ſell- them without the 
king's permiſſion; and in caſe ſeveral. perſons had joined in the purchaſe of any ſuch. 
office; the duties of the office were ordered to be Ms "5 one of the ann 


chaſers only 5 


„ 50 to he reign of Philip the Faw. no.mention is 1 835 in the French hiſtory 
of. any inſurrection occaſioned by the exaction of impoſts ; though from that period to- 
the reign of Charles the Sixth, ſcarcely a tax was levied without oppoſition. It muſt 
not, however, be imagined, that, in the times preceding thoſe in which taxes were firſt OO 
impoſed for defray ing the expences of war, the people were more exempt from op- | 
preſſive exactions, as the contrary is proved by exiſting monuments of the Farly ages of 


1 35 A kind of magiſtrate whoſe juriſdiction was „ claſs of people. FELL : 
25 Treſor des Chartres, Coté 58, fol. 54. 37 Mémorial 2. F. Chambre des Comptes, fol. 103, Confen. 1 ; 
des Qrdonnances,.. 39 Mem, de la Chambre des Comptes, R. X. fol. 33. | 
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the 3 When France was divided into a number of petty lordſhips and prin- 
cipalities, every nobleman was a deſpot within his own territories. We have had fre- 
quent occaſion, in the former parts of this hiſtory, to notice the dreadful ſtate of degra- 
dation to which men were reduced under the tyranny of the feudal ſyſtem. Without 
entering into the nature of thoſe odious diſtinctions, which cauſed a diſproportion be- 
tween the ſerf and the noble ſo immenſe that one can ſcarcely believe it poſſible to 
have ſubſiſted between beings of the ſame ſpecies, we ſhall here confine ourſelves to a 
fimple expoſition of that kind of ſervitude, which impoſed the obligation of paying cer- 


tain contributions, or 5 


x very man, who was not noble, was ſubje& to the payment of the taille, whenever 
ſuch an impoſt was deemed neceſſary; of which neceſſity the lord was the ſole judge. 
Serfs, hommes de poete, and Villeins, were taxable at pleaſure. The king not only levied 
the taille in his own domains, but alſo in the domains of his vaſſals, whenever the na- 
tion was at war . Thus the ſubjects of thoſe vaſſals, or, in other words, the inferior 
fendatories, bore a double burden, ſince, independent of the impoſts levied on them by 
the meſne lord, they were compelled to ſubſcribe to the general contribution impoſed 
by the lord paramount. Hence proceeded the anxiety evinced by thoſe inferior tcuda- 
tories to become the immediate vaffals of the crown; by which means the regal power 
acquired additional ſtrength 805 e 


The mille abo de- Wentibmed was a land- tax, proportioned to the extent and value of 
the eſtate, and fixed in conſequence of the declarations. of the proprietor**; it muſt 
not be confounded with the contribution, entitled, la taille aux quatre cas, which was 
levied for theſe purpoſes to marry the lord or his daughters, by providing a ſuitable 
portion; to make the lord or his fon a knight; a ceremony which was attended with 
conſiderable expence: to equip the lord for a voyage beyond ſea; and to ranſom the lord's 
perſon if taken priſoner. All vaffals were likewiſe. obliged to tax themſelves once 
during the life of their lord, in order to enable him to make ſome new acquiſition “. 
This taille was indiſpenſable. It was exerciſed by thoſe prelates, chapters, and monks, 
who poſſeſſed fiefs, with the ſame rigour as by the barons and other military nobles. 
Blanche, mother to Saint-Lewis, being informed that numbers of the vaſſals of the 
canons of Paris were thrown into priſon, for their inability to pay the taille, and ſub- 
 Jeted to the moſt rigorous treatment, ſhe ordered the priſon-doors to be thrown open, 
and reftored the wretched ſufferers to liberty. The object of the taille levied by eccle- 
Baſtics was to. enable them to contribute to the ſupport of a national war, or of a pri- 


=: Ordonnadce de Louis IX. 4 Cartul. Archiep. Par. 41 Conf. des Ordonnances. Recueil des Ordon- 
as 42 Willare ws 
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vate war which only affected eGov or elfe to the wants of the "uy ſee. They 
alfo levied an annual taille on their own immediate vaſſals !. 


The king, the 3 and other proprietors of great fieſs, Jevied on their vaſſals, be · 
ſides this contribution, an aid, on the ſame occaſions as the taille: this aid had, in ſe- 
veral provinces, been converted into an annual quit- rent “. It is neceſſary to obſerve 
that the king had likewiſe a right to exact an aid from the whole kingdom. The 
country people, obliged to march, in time of war, under the banners of their reſpective 
pariſhes, were liable to certain duties for repairing the roads; and they were farther ſub- 
jected, as well as the inhabitants of towns, to the inconvenience of having their horſes, 
furniture, utenſils, ſtraw, &c. ſeized for the ufe of the officers and troops, This cuſ- 
tom, however, was aboliſhed, and the right of making ſuch ſeizures was nnn to 


the perſon of the king. 8 


The provoſts, viguiers, and other magiſtrates, cauſed the haut · ban to be publiſhed, at 
their pleaſure, under pretext of certain ſervices required by the king's officers, an ex- 
emption from which the ſubject was compelled to purchaſe. Lewis the Seventh, by 
an edict publiſhed in 1145, thought to effect a conſiderable diminution of the rigour of 
this oppreſſive cuſtom, by ordering that, in future, it ſhould only take place three times. 
a- year. In ſome territories this tax was eſtimated at a hogſhead of wine, of the value 
of fix ſols, which is nearly equivalent to ſix livres, reckoning filver at fifty ſols the 
mark, the price which it bore under the reign of Saint-Lewis. 


There was alſo a tax, - bale the droit ae meſlive, which was an annual contribution. | 
of corn, rated at fo much for every plough, or every pair of oxen; and another contri- 
bution of bread and wing, levied once in three years“ . There ws a multitude of other 
taxes, too tedious to enumerate. All theſe different kinds of tributes were comprehended 
under the general denomination of cſtoms, ſo that the word couſtumier, was equally. 
uſed to deſignate the ſubject who u was liable to the impoſt, and the officer Wir" Was ap- 


Peg to collect it. 


When we e reflect on this multiplicity of ihe cxaltionis we are malay led to- 
[ conclude that no men were ever more wretched than the French under the rigours of 
the feudal ſyſtem; and, indeed, it is probable that the weight of their misfortunes ſunk 
them into a ſtate of ſtupidity that rendered them almoſt inſenſible to the ealamities to 
which they were inceſſantly expoſed. The firſt eſtabliſhment of communities, by 


43 Ordonn. de St. Louis. Du Cange Gloſſar. ad verbum Ta/lia. 44 Reg. de la Chambre des Comptes. Recueil 
des Ordonn. tom. i. 48 Cart. de YArchev. de Parts, Cart. de Philip, . Cart. de Champagne. Du Cange 
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l ooſening the bonds of ſervitude, revived in their boſoms that ſentiment which is ſo 
natural to man—the love of liberty. The people then made ſome efforts to meliorate 
their ſituation, by redeeming a part of the burdenſome duties to which they were liable; 
and the cruſades, which occurred ſoon after, greatly facilitated the means of redemption. 
The nobility, led away by the hopes of foreign conqueſts, pledged, or fold, their re- 
venues at a very inadequate price, in order to raiſe money for defraying the expences of 
their enterprize. And the people profited * the fortunate opportunity to advance a 


ſtep on the road to freedom. 


b The MR 166 ed as far as they could, tranſaftions which tended to unite a 
new order of free ſubjects to the grand body of the monarchy; but Lewis the Ninth 
was more earneſt than any of his predeceſſors in his efforts to encourage the riſing 
ſpirit of liberty. That wiſe monarch was never ſo happy as when employed in the 
adoption of meaſures that were likely to promote the felicity of his ſubjects. His ordon- 
nances ſtrongly atteſt his indefatigable zeal in procuring, not all the good of which the 
| legiſlation was ſuſceptible, but all the relief which circumſtances would permit him to 
effect. With oppreſſion, wretchedneſs—the inſeparable companion of flavery—dif- 


The people, thus liberated from many of their burdens, found themſelves in a condition 
to ſupply the wants of their country, when called by Philip the Fair to the aſſembly 
of the ſtates- general. At this epoch muſt be fixed the origin of the tribute diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of aids, an impoſt which was, at firſt, attempted to be eſta- 
bliſhed in an arbitrary manner; and therefore excited a revolt, but which was afterwards 
voluntarily granted by the unanimous conſent of the three orders of the ſtate. It was 
in return for this firſt conceſſion that Philip 1 his famous edict of 1302, for the 


correction of public abuſes. 


: The fades of Philip the Fair ſeldom had recourſe to chis tax till 8 time of 
Philip of Valois, who, to enable him to carry on the war againſt the Engliſh, obtained 
the grant of a ſubſidy of ſix deniers per livre on every article of conſumption. The 
almoſt centinual wars in which France was afterward engaged perpetuated the levy of 
theſe extraordinary impoſts. In courſe of time they were augmented, and a general 
capitation-tax, called fouage ( hearth-money) was Om to them. This too was ren- 
dered perpetual, under Charles the Seventh. 75 


— 


The aids, as well as 7 3 were farmed out to different perſons; and the Rates 
appointed officers, called elus, and generals of the aids, to ſuperintend the collection and 
employment of their produce. From the deciſions of the former, in the provinces of 
their department, an appeal lay to the tribunals of the latter, who were thence called 


generals of the finances and of juſtice. The generals of the finances viſited the pro- 
. 75 vinces 
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vinces for the purpoſe of aſcertaining the property of individuals; and on their report 
the council diſtributed the taxes. The generals of juſtice (three in number) ſettled all 
diſputes which aroſe concerning the aids. Towards the concluſion of the reign of 
Charles the Sixth, this fiſcal juriſdiction appeared to be almoſt annihilated. In thoſe 
times of diſorder and violence, it would have been difficult to obſerve a regular form in 
the impoſition or collection of the ſubſidies, which were levied by force of arms, and 
became the prey of the ſtrongeſt. Paſquier remarks, that, at the time of the re- 
duction of Paris, by Charles the Seventh, the fiſcal judges above mentioned did not 


make their appearance at the cathedral with the other ſovereign courts, who had re- 


paired thither to return thanks to God for the happy event; which proves — ſays 
that author—that his one was not then conſidered as a pas Judicial body. 


We have indy; in the former part of this Hiſtory, made dem oblareitions on the | 


Tight of coining money, and on the nature of the money itſelf, to which we ſhall now 
add but few remarks. When the Franks firſt ſettled in Gaul, the only alteration they 
made in the current coin, was, that of changing the impreſſion. The ſol of gold, which 
bore the name of thoſe conquerors, was of the ſame weight with the ſol coined by the 


Romans; and no other coin, except the ſol and denier of pure ſilver, was current for a 


long time. The expeditions of Martel, Pepin and Charlemagne, into Italy, rendered. 


gold more common. The ſol of gold was then made more weighty; under the firſt. 
race of kings it only weighed eighty- five grains and one third; but under Charlemagne 
it was encreaſed to one hundred and thirty-two, or rather more than the thirty-fourth _ 


part of a mark, Nearly the . en was e in ſilver coin. vs 


It is a 9 worthy of remark, that the 1 8 ſhocks which the 8 


experienced, during the long ſpace of ſix centuries, produced no variation in the value 


of the precious metals, The pound of ſilver, of twelve ounces, which was worth _ 


twenty ſols, under the firſt and ſecond race, bore the ſame price at the commencement 


of the third, The firſt diminution took place in the reign of Philip the Firſt, who. 
coined filver with an alloy of copper, amounting to one third of the weight of the coin. 
This alloy was encreaſed, in the ſubſequent reigns, to one half; the name of livre, 
then became fictitious, as well as that of ſol. By introducing a third of copper into a 
pound of metal, of twelve aunces, only eight ounces of pure filver remained. For 


this reaſon, under the ſame reign (that of Philip) the pound of twelve ounces was 


changed, and the weight of the mark, which was eight ounces, ſubſtituted in its. 


ſtead, becauſe, in fact, a pound of coined ſilver 975 cantained ns aunces of n N 


ſilver. 


Tt would be an eaſy matter to trace the progreſſive 100 of che mark of ſilver from a 


the reign of Charlemagne, when ie was worth thirteen ſals four dealers, to the eighteenth 
Vor. I. 3 5 —_— 
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century, when it is valued at fiſty-two livres: but we ſhall content ourſclves with 
obſerving, that the firſt adulteration of the ſilver livre took place at the very time of the 
firſt crufade; as if the government were anxious, by the introduction of ſo much baſe 
metal, to. replace the money which the cruſaders had taken out of the kingdom. The 
| fubſequentemigrations occafionedfreſh reductions of the coin; ſo that, prior to the reign. 
of Saint Lewis, when the mark of filver was worth fifty ſols, three parts of all the pre- 
cious metal in France had been exported. But as this reduction was, in ſome meaſure, 
forced; it produced but little alteration in the price of proviſions: As three parts of the 
money had diſappeared,.the remaining fourth muſt neceſſarily. have been received as the 
repreſentative ſign of the fame value; and this was. probably the reaſon why the firſt 
- adulteration of the coin excited no violent murmurs. The cafe was different, when 
the value of gold and filver was fixed by the- arbitrary will of an individual, without 


| a6y . motive ee e _ e ee e 


. is elential to „ebe wei that the revolutions which: occurred in tent vatue of 
Wongy formed one of the principal cauſes, whicli, by enervating the feudal govern- 
ment, tended to reduce the power of the nobility. All the proprietors of quit- rents, 
Which were payable in money, found their revenues reduce almoſt to nothing, when 
rhe eighteenth part of a mark would diſcharge a rent which; originally, produced a 
Whole mark. The king's: domain was equally affected by the change; but the aug- 
mentation it- experienced by the annexation of ſeveral great fiefs, prevented: the loſs. 
from being ſo ſeverely felt. It produced, however, à total revolution in the fortunes of 
individuals: the ancient families became poor; and new families, rich but leſs powerful, 
were raiſed upon their ruins. The ſtate gained by the change; for while it loſt a mul- 
ritude of opulent p proprietors, formidable from tho extent of their power; it acquired a 
greater number of uſeful fubjects, 'whoſe ſervices were more dependent on the ſovereign. 
authority. The nobility attached to the poſſeſſion of fiefs rendered theſe changes leſs 
petceptible, and more eafy of execution. The new . teplacet” the: old, and 
1 tbe extinction of ws pawn | | 


The IR of coining money was hes considered as an effential' prerogative of 
Hvereignty ©: Charlemagne ordered that no mony ſhould be coined out of his palace, 
whence his coins were denominated monnoies palatines. The object of this edict was to 
_ remedy the malverſations of the counts to whom the care of coining money, within their 
diſtricts, in the name of the ſovereign, was entruſted. It did not, however, forbid the- 
circulation of the old coin, wlien it was of a proper weight and ſtandard. As a cer- 
tain duty was paid to the wy on all money that was coined, the intrinſic value of mo- 
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ney, when compared to the ſame weight of filyer or gold, was neceſſarily n to 
make good the loſs occaſioned by the exaction of that impoſt. This was probably the 
cauſe of the introduction of alloy; but as ſoon as that palliative became known, the 
ſame inconvenience ſubſiſted. Money and ingots had been, indiſcriminately, received 
in commercial tran ſactions; but when the value of the former was diminiſhed, the pre- 
ference was, naturally, given to the latter. Hence originated the law which forbade 
any perſon to refuſe the current coin of the realm, bearing an impreſſion of the king, 
under a penalty of ſixty ſols, if the e ſo Ege e, was e ae of 1 ſtrokes 


- ron a ies if a ſerf “. 


The 9 of Charles . to 995 counts and e RA oo, — ge 
of coining money within their reſpective juriſdictions, but always under the authority 
and for the profit of the king. This prerogative followed the torrent of the revolu- 
tion which diſmembered the monarchy on the decline of the Carlovingian race. Thoſe 
feudatories, who had originally been removeable at pleaſure, now become ſovereigns, ex- 
erciſed. all the rights of ſovereignty, and particularly that of coining money, which 
they coveted. the more, as, in thoſe times-of ignorance, when the groſſeſt frauds paſſed 
with impunity, it was very eaſily converted into a fertile ſource of emolument. When 
Hugh Capet came to the throne, there were no leſs than one hundred and fifty different 
kinds of money current in the kingdom, moſt of which would not paſs out of the ter- 
ritory in which they were coined**; ſo that it was almoſt impoſſible for the inhabitants 
of one province to carry on any N with thoſe of another. The firſt monarchs 
of the third race, continually engaged in Raging with vaſlals, long accuſtomed- to 
independence, did not dare claim, too haſtily, the reſtitution of thoſe privileges to 
which the culpable negligences of their predeceſſors had, in ſome degree, given the 
right of preſcription, Prudence compelled them to act with the utmoſt cireumſpection, 
and not to afſume the tone of a ſovereign, before they were in poſſeſſion of a ſove- 
reign's power z which they could only recover by reftoring the empire to its ancient 
ſplendour, by defining its bounds, and fortifying its frontiers, by ſtrengthening the con- 
ſtitution, by recalling and reuniting all the different portions of the crown whicli were 
Ws and . as it were, in the feudal 8 0 | 


15 6, all i 8 we paſſed 3 in the deri of the W ae 5 
BY unleſs that nobleman had entered into an aſſociation with another to extend the cir- 
- <ulation throughout the domains of both. The only prerogative which the firſt mo- 
narchs of the third race could obtain, was a preference for their own money over all 
other coin, in fork towns. and provinces where no mint was eſtabliſhed. This pre- 
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ference babes the-circulation of the king's coin; and as it was always more pure 
than that which was.coined by individuals, it forced its way into the territories of many 
of the nobility, whoſe vaſſals took it in ſpite of their prohibitions. Traces of this an- 
cient cuſtom ſubſiſted for a great length of time; Philip-Auguſtus, reduced to the ne- 
eeſſity of coming to an agreement with: the abbot of Corbie, entreated that monk to per- 
mit the circulation of the royal coin in his territory, TY on. the word of a EP to 
grant the ſame indulgence-to-the abbot's. con. 


At length Saint Lewis, who was 3 more reſpected; and more beloved 
than his predeceſſor, found himſelf in a ſituation to enforce the admiſſion of his own 
coin into every part ef his dominions. By his edict of 1262, it was ordained; that the 
king's coin ſhould be univerſally received, notwithſtanding the privileges of the nobility, 
in particular territories, to coin money of their own; and that in alt places where no 
ſuch-privilege ſubſiſted, it ſhould be received to the exeluſion of all others. The barons 

were farther reſtricted from forming affociations for the purpoſe of extending the circu- 
lation of their reſpective coins, which was thenceforth confined to their own domains. 
Moſt of the nobility, at this period, only. coined an inferior kind of money—called Bla 
money compoſed of about five-eightlis of copper, and three of ſilver. They were for- 
bidden by the above edict to coin, in future, any gold or ſilver without the king's Sex- 
8528 permiffion, and ſuch-coin ne not exceed the value of a denier. 

But this prohibition appears to have been ĩneffectual; and; indes, the right of coin- 
ing money, as claimed by certain of the nobility, in particular caſes, ſeems to be eſ- 
tabliſhed by exiſting records of undoubted authenticity “. It certainly ſubſiſted at the 

- commencement of the fourteenth century. Philip the Fair acknowledged that the bi- 
ſhop of Mende was entitled to that privilege: But the extreme avarice of thofe who 
poſſeſſed the right, by leading them, by degrees, to adulterate the coin in a manner fo 
groſs as to be obvious · even to the moſt ſtupid, at length threw all private money into 
diſoredit, and ſuperinduced the adoption oſ a new ſpeeies of fraud, which it required 
the utmoſt exertions- of the erown-to-remedy.. _— 


Finding their own coin: refuſed almoſt aniverfally, d the barons coĩned a ſpecies of mo- 

- -ney, as nearly refembling the king's: coin as poſſible, with only a trifling variation in 
the imprefion; An edict was publiſhed to reſtrain this abufe, and it was decreed that, 
in future, the money coined by the nobility, ſhould be effentially different from tlre 
king's coin * And te render this ordonnance more efficacious, recourfe was had to the: 
authority of the ſovereign pontiffs: Eudes, duke of Burgundy, on the King's com- 


49-Villaret, tom, xiv; p. 206. 50 Mem. de la Chambre des Comptes. 
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plaint, promiſed to alter his coin, and to make ſuch a difference that nobody could miſ- 
take it for the king: 8. TED 


| In order to enforce theſe anliazans a king” s officer was ſtationed at every private: 
mint, to ſuperintend the coinage, and to take care that no infringement was committed 
on the royal prerogative5*. The barons could not begin a new coinage without giving 
him previous notice of their intentions; and they were farther obliged to fend a model: 
of their coin to the king, that its ſtandard might be verified before it was iſſued for cir- 
eulation 2. All the workmen, at the private mints, were compelled to leave their 
work, whenever the ſovereign choſe to call for their aſſiſtance at his own mints. 


The nobility, ſubjected to this multiplicity of reftritions, began to be leſs Jealous of 


a prerogative attended with ſuch numerous inconveniences; and the ſovereigns were, 
by that means, enabled to purchaſe the redemption of rights which they had been care- 

ful to render more onerous than lucrative to the proprietors The firſt acquiſition of 
private mints, of which any certain proof is to be found in the collection of charters, 
occurred at the commencement of the fourteenth century. Philip the Long, who had: 
formed a deſign for promoting. an uniformity of weights, meaſures, and coins, through- 
out his dominions, purchaſed, in 1 319, from Charles count of Valois, the mint of 
Chartres and Anjou, for the ſum of fifty thouſand livres53. The following year the 
fame monarch bought the mint of Clermont and Bourbon, for fifteen thouſand livres. 
The moderate prices. paid for theſe acquiſitions prove the indifference of the proprietors; 
for a privilege rendered almoſt uſeleſs. | 


The 5 excited by the frequent variations in the coin, during the reigns 
of Philip of Valois and John the Second, ſufficiently prove, that even in the royal mints 
the moſt flagrant abuſes were committed, for remedying which grievance the tax of 

hearth-money was eſtabliſhed. The continual alterations in the value of money, at 

once ſo profitable to the king, and ſo ruinous to the nation, had already induced many of 
the great provinces to think of a plan for the abolition of ſuch pernicious reſources, by 
ſubſtituting ſome other contribution in their ſtead. 


Thoſe 3 and nobles, who enjoyed the privilege of coining, likewiſe took cog= 


nizance of all abuſes committed with regard to the coin, excepting ſuch as concerned: 
the royal mint. All confiſcations, too, belonged to them till the reign of Philip the 
Fair, who took from them. one half of ſuch profits. The chamber of accounts took 
cognizance of all affairs which related to the king's coin; the officers. and workmen of 


* Recueil des Ordonnances, 32 Thid. tom. i. Lauriere: 53: Cont. de Nang. Spicil, lavent. du-Trefor- 
des Chart. B. R. No 676 f, p. 183 & ſuivantes. Ducange Gloſſ. 
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the royal mint took the oaths before the magiſtrates of that tribunal: at firſt, a ſove- 
Teign maſter of the mints, whoſe title was afterward changed to that of governor-ge- 
neral, was appointed to viſit, every year, all the different places at which money was 
"coined. Each mint had a private maſter named by the general. Several maſters-general 
were, in the ſequel, appointed, who had a final juriſdiction over the workmen, 

except in the four caſes of rape, theft, murder, and Arſon. All perſons who were 
employed in the ſervice of the mint, enjoyed conſiderable privileges, being exempt 
from various contributions, and ſrom military ſervice. Their perfons were, in ſome 
' meaſure, under the immediate protection of the ſovereign. Philip Auguſtus decreed, 
that whoever ſtruck one of them ſhould be obliged to appear naked before the perſon 
he had offended, and aſk a pardon, which he might either grant or refuſe 54. 


This multiplicity of different coins, the circulation whereof was confined to parti- 
cular diſtricts, and generally forbidden throughout the king's domain, muſt have render- 
ed all commerce impracticable, without the affiſtance of the money-changers, who were 

eſtabliſhed in the great towns, and particularly in thoſe where fairs were kept 55. At 
Paris, the money-changers reſided on the great bridge, which thence derived the appel- 
lation of Pont au Change. Acquainted with the form and value of every coin, they 
took them all indiſcriminately, and, in exchange, gave ſuch money as was paſſable on 
the ſpot, or in any other place to which the perſon. who received it was going. Some- 
times inſtead of giving money in return, they gave notes for the amount on the money- 
changer of another town. This was, probably, the origin of bills of exchange, Which 
 enfured to commerce a degree of activity of which it was not ſuſceptible WEE: 


Theſe profeſſed money-changers, eſtabliſhed in moſt of the principal tei, were the 
firſt bankers known in France They alſo dealt in plate, gold and ſilver trinkets, pearls 
and precious ſtones. Their number was fixed; and, as they were obliged to give ſe- 
curity before they could be admitted, their reſponſibility might be relied on. They 
alone were allowed to draw bills of exchange, or written orders for the payment of mo- 
ney, in thoſe towns where they had an eſtabliſhed { ſpondence. "Tradeſmen who at- 
tended the fairs could only give drafts payable at places where they were fure'to be pre- | 
one at the time thoſe drafts Roche due. ; . 
Several provinces in France, contributed, at this Pa to _—_Y OP ind Glver for 
coining money; a great number of mines having been difcovered, principally in Brit- 
tany, the Magonnois and the Lyonnois . The particles of gold, ſtill found in the ſand 
of the Rhone, prove that the earth watered by the rivulets and ffreams, which empty 


44 Rec. des Ordonnances, Lauriere. 55 Rec des Ordonnances. Confides Ordonn. Treſor des Chartres. 
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themſclves into that river, incloſes in its boſom an abundance of that precious metal. 
All the miners enjoyed the ſame privileges with the workmen at the mint. The tenth 
part of tlie metal when refined, was the property of the king, the reſt belonged to tho 
proprietors. The diſcovery of the new world, by the introduction of new treaſures, 
put a ſtop to the working of theſe mines, which never produced any great profit, and 
the expences whereof daily encreaſed in proportion to the augmentation of the precious 
metals in the kingdom. Goldſmiths were forbidden to melt down the king's coin; and 
even to purchaſe ingots, unleſs at an inferior price to that which was paid for them at 


the mint . 


Aſter the parliament became ſedentary at Paris, the right of chuſing the judges was: 
veſted in the crown. A lift was twice a year prepared of the perſons deſtined to com- 
poſe the enſuing parliament—which was called the ordonnance of the parliament, This 
regulation was adhered to, with ons: ſtrictneſs, till the reign of Charles the Sixth, 
when © from the king's minority” —ſays Paſquier “ the weakneſs of his brain, and 
« the divifion which prevailed between the princes of the blood, new liſts of judges 
« were neglected to be ſent . The fitting judges then prorogued the ſeſſions of their 
own accord, and, when any vacancies occurred, they choſe ſuch men to fill them as were 
moſt eminent for their talents and virtues—the choice was decided by the plurality of 
ſoffrages. This continuation of the ſame parliament, which had been introduced by 
| neceſſity, at length became permanent, and the alteration was effected with greater 
facility as it experienced no contradiction; but the caſe was different with the elections. 
Although the multiplicity of judicial forms, and the perpetuity of the parliament, 
had induced moſt of the nobility to refign- their ſeats, ſtill ſeveral perſons of noble 
birth, who were prevented, either by fortune or inclination, from following the pro- 
feſſion of arms, claimed the right of being admitted as judges, in preference to men of 
inferior rank (roturiers), which gave riſe to diſputes, that were always decided in favour 
of the nobility, though a perfect equality, in point of knowledge and integrity, ſub- 
fiſted between the rival candidates. Thus the choice was al ways referred to the votes: 
of the electors, and confirmed, mote and more, the right of election, to which cuſtomz. 
enforced by authority, gave an inconteſtible . | 


Were it neceſſary to demonſtrate the difference between thoſe ſervile marks of reſpect 
which the baſe tongue of adulation pays at the ſhrine of wealth, and the genuine 
eſteem which real merit forcibly extorts from mankind, no better proof could be urged 
than the perſonal honour enjoyed by the ancient ſenators of France, who, reduced by: 
the ſmallneſs of their fortune to the mere neceſſaries of life, never exceeded, 8 bounds: 


of frugality and temperance. 
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Under the reign of Charles the Sixth, and for ſome time after the acceſſion of his 
ſon, the ſalary of a judge, if an eccleſiaſtie, was only five ſols a day; and if alaic, ten. 
The neceſſary ſums. for the payment of this moderate ſtipend was infcribed on the 
finance roll, immediately after the expences of the king's houſhold. After a fatal 
revolution had placed the ſceptre of France in the hands of a foreigner, the judges 


could never procure the payment of their ſalaries. Reduced to the neceſſity of bor- 


Wwing money, of ſelling their patrimony or effects, they in vain addreſſed their re- 
monſtrances to the council of regency, compoſed of the enemies of the nation. In 
tort, under the Engliſh government, the judges of the parliament were reduced to 
ſuch extreme miſery, that they, more than once, wanted the moſt common neceſlaries. 5? 
One inſtance, recorded 1n the regiſters of the court, will ſuffice to convey a juſt idea of 
their penury, The ſecretary to the parliament remarks, that, he is prevented from de- 


ſeribing, in his memorial, the ſolemnities obſerved on the entry of Henry the Sixth, for 


want of parchment, and from the inability of the court to purchaſe it . 


Magiſtrates only received their ſalaries as Jong as they 8 to 8 the duties 
of their office. They could not obtain a penſion for life, until they had ſerved thirty 
years. Whenever there was any vacancy to fill, the parliament appointed commiſſaries 
to enquire into the merit of the candidates; the report of the king's ſolicitor and attor- 
ney-general was then received, and the judges proceeded to deliberate thereon. No ma- 
giſtrate could go farther than forty leagues from [aq unleſs he were employed as an 
e nt or on the king's bukicels.. | | 


Not more than three judges, related within the third degree of conſanguinity, could 
be admitted into the grand-chamber. With regard to the preſidents and other heads of 
the different courts, the excluſion was abſolute; no two relations within that degree 


could be admitted. 


By a . prerogative the parliament was authorized to inſpect the conduct and 
capacity of its own members, and to chide ſuch as deſerved reprehenſion. A judge 
(conſeiller) having obſtinately refuſed to attend the court, after repeated injun&tions, was 
put under arreſt in his*own houſe, with a prohibition to leave it, under a penalty of a 
hundred marks of filver. He acknowledged his fault, in a full court, cum fletu et 
lacrymis, and aſked pardon ®*, The court cenſured him with great mildneſs (af: cha- 
ritatis), enjoined him to be more cireumſpeR in future, to act with greater deliberation, 
and to take care not to fall into a ſimilar error. | 


In order to avoid all ſuſpicion of partiality, the judges had laid it down as a Lav 
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never to admit of a viſit from people who wiſhed to explain to them the merits of a 
cauſe they were about to try ©; and never to receive either letter or meſſage ſent for the 
ſame purpoſe. The parties could only ſpeak to them in court, and the judges were not 
permitted even to eat or drink in the company of periens who had cauſes to be tried 
before them. | | 


No perſons had the privilege of bringing a cauſe before the parliament, in the firſt in- - 
Nance, except peers, and certain noblemen, prelates, and communities who enjoyed that 
right, either by ancient poſſeſſion, or by a late grant. The parliament likewiſe took 
cognizance of all cauſes which related to the royal domain, and of all appeals from 
| inferior juriſdictions which were dependant on the court. With regard to cauſes tried 
before the tribunals that were not of that deſcription, it was neceſſary they ſhould be 
removed to the ſuperior juriſdiction, before they could be brought to the parliament, 
unleſs the parties mutually r to Arent with that form. 


The mode of election by ſcrutiny, had, at length, become, by a gradual progreſſion, 
almoſt univerſally prevalent. The provoſts, ſeneſchals, bailiffs, maſters of the fairs, 
and other magiſtrates, were elected by the parliament, in the preſence of the chan- 
cellor, and the members of the council ©. The inferior officers were choſen in the 
ſame manner by the judges of their reſpective juriſdictions. No man could be ſeneſchal, 
provoſt or bailiff, in the place of his birth. Every ſuch magiſtrate was forbidden, under 
the penalty of confiſcation, to acquire any property, to marry his children, or to place 
them in monaſteries, within his juriſdiction, and, if an eccleſiaſtic, to receive a living, 
without an expreſs permiſſion granted by the king in council. Thoſe, who before 
their appointment were king's council, ceaſed to bear that title the moment they took 


poſſeſſion of their judicial offers. | 


* Thate were 8 kinds of bailiffs High bailiffs and low bailiffs, ſo named, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the judges appointed by the nobility, within their own territories, 
who were called lower bailifs. There were alſo bailiffs of the long- robe, and bailiffs 
of the ſhort-robe; theſe laſt were always gentlemen. All theſe different magiſtrates 
were obliged to reſide within their Juris, and to hold their aſſizes every two 


months. 


ä The e magiſtrates, beſides their lieutenants, who were obliged to be doc- 
tors and licentiates in civil law, choſe, from among the advocates of their juriſdiction, 
a certain number of aſſeſſors, who aſſiſted them in trying cauſes®, But advocates who 
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had been previouſty conſulted on a cauſe could not be included in the lift of aſſeſſors, 
appointed in conjunction with the magiſtrate to try that cauſe. Theſe tribunals, till 
the eſtabliſhment of preſidial courts, which introduced a new order into the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice, decided as well in criminal as in civil matters. An appeal lay from 
their ſentence immediately to the parliament of Paris; and the time preſcribed for the 
deciſion of ſuch appeals was marked on the parliament-roll. The bailiffs and ſe- 
neſchals repaired to Paris, on the appointed day, with the trial in writing, on which the 
court proceeded to pronounce a definitive ſentence © : nothing could excuſe the ma- 
giſtrates from attending in perfon, but a dangerous illneſs, or leave of abfence from the 
parliament. They were farther obliged to give an account, to the king's ſolicitor and 
attorney-general, of all abuſes, malverſations, and diforders which prevailed within their 
reſpective juriſdictions. 


At their firſt inſtitution, the bailiffs and ſeneſchals were only fimple commiſſaries ap- 
pointed to viſit the provinces for the purpoſe of enquiring into the conduct of the 
Judges, and to communicate the reſult of their obſervations to the parliament, like thoſe 
ancient magiſtrates, under the ſecond race of kings, who were known by the appella- 
tion of Miſi Dominici®. They afterward became ſedentary, having particular depart- 
ments aſſigned them, with the eſtabliſhment of judges. They were, at firſt, only ap- 
pointed for a year; but they were ſoon ſuffered to retain their offices for ſeveral years, 
and even for their lives, removeable, however, at the king's pleaſure. On the death of 
a king, it was neceſſary they ſhould receive letters of confirmation from his ſucceſſor, 
which were ſeldom refuſed. This cuſtom ſubſiſted till the reign of Lewis the Eleventh, 
who, on his acceffion to the throne, diſmiſſed all the magiſtrates in the kingdom, with- 
out any exception. The general diſcontent, together with the commotions, to which 
this exertion of authority gave riſe, produced a remonſtrance from the parliament, on 
the receipt of which, the ſame monarch publiſhed an edict, by which he declared, that, 
in future, no judicial office ſhould become vacant, unleſs by the death, een e or 
forfeiture of the perſon who poſſeſſed it. ; 


The cuſtom which impoſed on the judges the obligation of being reſponſible for the 
ſentences they had pronounced, and which continually expoſed them to the public ac- 
cuſations of every man who had loſt his cauſe, and, fometimes, even to the neceſſity of 
defending their innocence by the ſword, was aboliſhed e; or if any veſtige of it {till re- 
mained, it was only to be found in the functions of thoſe inferior magiſtrates, who were 
called, in the fourteenth century, Hommes-jageurs. It was their province to try cauſes 
between their equals. Whenever their e were annulled, 1 paid a fine of 
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ſixty livres; and if they were guilty of corruption, they were puniſhed according to 

the exigency of the caſe. They were bound to render juſtice with aſſiduity, under 
pain of impriſonment, It was evidently the intention of government to deſtroy all 
thoſe ſubaltern tribunals which the different corps and communities had preſerved, and 
| before which their cauſes were tried, in the firſt inſtance, according to the general pri vi- 
lege eſtabliſhed in the Oy ages, by which every man had a right, if he choſe to aſſert 
it, to be tried by his peers ss. At length, the multiplicity of forms, which a ſpirit of chi- 
cane had introduced into all judicial proceedings, and which were often more attended 
to than the nature and merits of the cauſe itſelf, compelled the Hommes-zugeurs, as well 
as the Prud hommes, to abandon a profeſſion which had become extremely troubleſome, 
and for which their want of ſkill daily rendered them more and more unfit. 


The ſupreme tribunal, called the king's council, was generally comprized of the 
conſtable, the chancellor, a few noblemen, and a certain number of judges of the par- 
liament and other ſovereign courts . In the abſence of the king, the chancellor pre- 
ſided. The maſters of requeſts de I hotel, reduced to three under Charles the Sixth, 
preſented all requeſts addrefled immediately to the king, except ſuch as related to matters 
of conſcience and charitable benefaQtions, which were ſent to the king's confeſſor and 
chaplain. All letters and other deeds, diſpatched and publiſhed in conſequence of ap- 
_ plications made to the council, were written by the King's ſecretaries, who were eight 
in number, and ſigned by the maſters of requeſts. Before any perſon could be admitted 
to the office of king's ſecretary, he muſt have exerciſed the functions of king's notary. 


The king's notarĩès muſt not be confounded with the notaries-public, ſo called from 
the notes which they received, as inſtructions, from ſuch perſons as employed them to 
draw up contracts. Theſe notarics-public were prohibited from following any other 
profeſſion, particularly thoſe of a barber and a butcher. . 


In order to prevent the evil effects of any errors or EPS which might have crept 
into the letters or deeds, iſſued by an order of the council, the chancellor had a right, 
when they appeared to him unjuſt, to refuſe to put the great ſeal to them; in which 
caſe he immediately acquainted the council with the motives of his refuſal, The 
principal object of this reviſion was to prevent the ruinous donations extorted by ava- 
ricious courtiers from the liberality of an indulgent monarch. The revenues of the 
crown were ſo far exhauſted by theſe deſtruRive grants, in the reign of Philip the 
Fifth,” that that monarch was reduced to the neceſſity of publiſhing an edict, in 1318 7%, 
by which every man was forbidden, in future, to apply for any grants or donations, ex- 
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cept in the preſence of the council. It was vainly imagined that this ſalutary edict 
would put a ſtop to ſuch importunate ſolicitations; but avarice neither acknowledges 
the reſtraints of law, nor the checks of modeſty; The ordonnance was renewed in the 
ſubſequent reigns, but with no better ſucceſs; the rapacioutneſs of the courtiers, and 


mw folly of the monarchs, continuing to be the n 1 


There were certain days in the week W teen for di Kſcufling the different matters. 
fubmitted to the deciſion of the council. Each: article—what related to the adminif- 
tration of juſtice, to the economy of the finances, to the military regulations, and the 
operations of war was diſcuſſed ſeparately. In all points vhich concerned the army, 
the aſſiſtance of the mareſchals and other principal officers was called in. It was, pro- 
bably, on account of thoſe military ſtate-councillors, that an ordonnance was iſſued, 
commanding ſuch members of the king's council as could not write, to put their marks: 


at the bottom of alk reſolutions in the adoption of which · they had aſſiſted ./ 


The generals of the finances were obliged ra theſe military councils, that no 


obſtacle might occur to the execution of the plans which were there adopted. This 
regulation, which was ſtrictly adhered to; during the reign- of Charles the Wiſe, . was 


one of the principal cauſes of the ſucceſs which attended the enterprizes, projected by 


that monarch, inaſmuch as it enabled him to- conſider, 'at the ſame- time, the extent of 


His reſources, and the difficulties he had to encounter; and always to proportion his 
ſchemes to the means of accompliſhment. The cuſtom was wholly. neglected in tl: 
reign of his toms ports which Was pecan ere eee for plans . conceived and. 


il executed. 


As the power of the Eng e encreaſed; this 1 i of in peace SPE war became fully 
veſted in the crown. The ſovereign had; for ſome time, been authorized to forbid his 


ſubjecte, of whatever rank, to take up arms and levy troops without his expreſs permiſ- 


fion.. The perſon- who acted in contradiction to ſuch an order was deemed guilty of 
Jeze-majeſty. Various efforts had been made to-wreſt from the nobles the pernicious pri- 


vilege which they claimed'of waging private war at their pleaſure. Charlemagne prohibi- 


ted it by an expreſs law, as an invention of the devil to deſtroy- the order and happineſs 
of ſociety *; but the. reign of one monarch, however vigorous or active, was too ſhort to 
extirpate a. ak: ſo-firmly eftabliſhed. Inſtead of enforcing: this prohibition, his feeble 
ſucceſſors durſt venture on no bolder exertions-of authority for the cure of an evil ſo 
_ alarming, than the application of palliatives. They declared it unlawful for any perſon: 
to commence war, until he had ſent a formal defiance to the kindred-and e of 
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Risadverſaries; they ordained; that after the commiſſion of the treſpaſs or crimes which: 
gave riſe to a private war, forty days muſt elapſe before the perſon injured ſhould at- 
tack the vaſſals of his adverſary; they enjoined all-perſons to ſuſpend their private ani- 
moſities, and to ceaſe from hoſtilities when the king was engaged in any war againſt the 


enemies of the nation, The church co-operated with the civil magiſtrate, and inter- 


poſed its authority in order to extirpate a practice ſo repugnant to the ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity. Various councils iſſued decrees, prohibiting all. private wars; and denounced' 
the heavieſt anathemas againſt ſuch as. ſhould diſturb the tranquillity: of ſociety, by 
claiming or exerciſing that barbarous right. The aid of religion was called in to com- 
bat and ſubdue the ferocity of the times. The Almighty: was ſaid:to: have manifeſted, 
by viſions and revelations to different perſons, his diſapprobation of that ſpirit of re- 
venge, which armed one part of his creatures againſt the other. Men were required, 
in the name of God, to- ſheath their ſwords,. and to remember the ſacred ties which: 


united them. as Chriſtians, and as members of the ſame ſociety; But: this junction of 


civii and eccleſiaſtic authority, though ſtrengthened by every. thing moſt apt to alarm 
and to-over-awe the credulous ſpirit of thoſe days, produced no other effect than ſome: 
temporary ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, and a ceſſation from war on certain days and ſeaſons, . 
oonſecrated to the more ſolemn acts of de votion: The nobles continued to aſſert this 
dangerous privilege; they refuſed to obey. ſome of the laws calculated to annul or cir- 


oumſcribe it; they eluded others; they petitioned; they remonſtrated; they ſtruggled for 


the right of private war, as the higheſt and moſt honourable diſt inction of their order. 
So late as the fourteenth century we find the nobles, in ſeveral provinces of France, 


contending for their ancient method of terminating their differences by the Rede in: 


preference to that of ee them to. the deciſion of r judge bs 


Charles the Sixth, more abſolute in His: power, was more peremptory in his terms of 


prohibition, than any of his predeceſſors had been. In 1413, he iſſued an ordonnance 7+: 
expreſsly forbidding private wars on any pretext whatſoever, with power to the judge 
ordinary to compel all perſons: to comply with this injunction; and to-puniſh-ſuch as. 
ſhould prove refractory or di ſobedient, by impriſoning their perſons, ſeizing their goods, and 
appointing: the officers of juſtice, Mangeurs et Gafteurs, to live at free quarters on their 
eſtates. If thoſe who were diſobedient to this edict could not be perſonally arreſted, he 
appointed their friends and vaſſals to be ſeized and detained until they gave ſurety for 


keeping the peace; and he aboliſhed all laws, cuſtoms or Feen un. N be 


1 ks in oppoſition to this ordonnance. 
It was ey to- nk a . Senn in order to raiſe. a company men 


at arms. The number of men in each company was not fixed. When the ſovereign: 
iſſued his POIs. for all military men to attend him to the field, every chiet re- 
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paired to the appointed rendezvous with as many men at arms as he had been able to 
muſter. Although moſt of the men at arms were noblemen, yet ſuch inhabitants of 
towns as were in a condition to ſerve were received, provided they were properly armed 
and mounted; by this means the roturiers could riſe to the ſtate of nobility. 


Theſe men at arms had a regular pay, paid by the treaſurer of the war department, 
according to the lift preſented to him by their commanders. A want of money, and the 
neglect or malverſation of the treaſurers, frequently occaſioned delays, and even refuſals 
of payment. This reduced the men at arms to the neceſſity of living at diſcretion on 
the inhabitants of the country in which they were quartered. But not content with 
obtaining a ſubliſtence by ſuch violent means, they embraced the opportunity to pillage 
the provinces, and willingly abandoned their pay to their leaders, provided they would 
connive at the diſorders they committed. Princes, nay kings themſelves, authorized 
this abominable plunder, by granting letters of permiſſion to the men at arms, archers, 
| and _ bowmen, to live upon the' people, . | 


i time to tins; REY ordonnances were iſſued for reprefing the diſorders com- 
mitted by the ſoldiery; but their leaders, intereſted in promoting them, neglected to 
enforce regulations which were incompatible with the want of order and diſcipline that 
prevailed among the troops. Falſe muſters were ſo common at this period, particularly 
in the reign of Charles the Sixth, that when an army came into the field it was ſeldom 
found to contain one third of its proper complement of effective men. The battle of 
Azincourt affords a ſufficient proof of the little ſubordination obſerved by the warriours 
of this age; each corps claiming a right to chuſe its own poſt, . the diſpoſitions of the 
general were neceſſarily deranged, and he was compelled to forego the advantages of 
ſuperior knowledge, in order to N the ſullen pride of men who were equally brave 


and e e 


The troops were et Its mareſchals of France, or, in their abſence, by their 
' Heutenants 75, If a mareſchal of France were taken ill, he was authorized to appoint a 
lieutenant to diſcharge all the duties of his ſtation, whom he diſmiſſed as ſoon as he had 
recovered his health. The mareſchal de Rochefort, of the houſe of Rieux, by his letters 
of the third of February, 1411, empowered the lord of Loigny to hold the office of 
mareſchal of France. He revoked this power two years after; and the revocation was 
confirmed by the king's letters - patent, which contained this clauſe And in caſe the 
s ſaid mareſchal ſhall be attacked with a rel OY he my 1 whomever he 
„ ſhall = pa as his ſubſtitute . ul 
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The ſame weapons, both offenſive and 3 ſtill continued to be uſed, notwithd 
ſtanding the introduction of artillery. Beſides hand- caunons, mortars had been invented, 
which threw, ſtones of one hundred and fifty to two hundred. pounds weight. Artillery 

was moſtly confined to ſieges; being ſeldom made ufe of in pitched battles, where the 
chief force conſiſted in the Gen- d armerie who always fought on foot, clad in complets 
armour. Every man at arms was accompanied by archers. and croſs-bowmen; the num» 
ber was not fixed. Some brought twelve or fourteen into the field, while others brought 
only five or ſix; an inequality which neceſſarily occaſioned much confuſion. | In the 
reign of Charles the Seventh, this evil was remedied by the eſtabliſhment of regular 
companies {compagmes d ordonnance which introduced an uniformity and ee into 

the army till then unknown. bs 


The amufements of a nation can by no means be conſidered as the leaſt eſſential part 
of its hiſtory; ſince, in their diverſions, men are accuſtomed to throw off all kind of fe- - 
ſtraint, and to appear what they really are; whereas, in affairs of importance, reduced by 
a variety of impediments to the neceflity of diſguiſe, they are too apt to change with cir- 
cumſtances; inceſſantly exhibiting a different appearance, and adapting their maſk to 
their ſituation. The origin of theatrical exhibitions in France, which is generally 

fixed at the concluſion of the fourteenth, or at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, is the more deſerving of attention, inaſmuch as it neceflarily includes a part of 
the literature of the times, and gives an ine into the character, genius, and manners 
of the nation. 


„That multitude of pleaſing arts, which the Romans had intreduced into the con- 
quered provinces of Gaul, fled before the Barbarians who, in the fifth century, poured 
in upon the country like a torrent, and eſtabliſhed their dominion on the ruins of the 
Weſtern empire. The Gauls, ſubdued by the Franks, the Goths, and Burgundians, 
were again plunged into that ſtate of ignorance and ruſticity in which the Romans had 
found them, The people, ſubjected to the yoke of theſe new conquerors, who neither 
knew nor eſteemed any other profeflion than that of arms, partook of the native fero- 
eity of their maſters. A ſtop was put to all theatrical amuſements, and the theatres 
were demoliſhed. Genius, now an uſeleſs gift, without any incentive to emulation, 
and expoſed to the contempt of i ignorance, no longer dared to ſhew. her head :—it was 
the reign of violence. A courage, fierce, untractable, and wild, was deemed the ne 
plus ultra of human perfection. Amuſements adapted to ſuch ferocious minds were, of 
courſe, the only ones that were either eſteemed or tolerated. Tilts, tournaments, and 
judicial combats, were calculated to cheriſh and ſupport the martial ardour which 
glowed in their boſoms. Such were the firſt recreations of the founders of the French 
monarchy. As their deſires enereaſed with their power, they began to experience un- 


known waats, and to ſeek for new pleaſures. Clovis deſired Theodoric, king of the 
6 Oftrogoths, 
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Oftrogoths, to ſend him © A Pantomime“ cqually verſed in the arts of mimicry and 
the knowledge of muſic?7. Theſe mimics were the firſt comedians with the French, 
as they were with the Greeks and Romans. The art of imitating the thoughts and 
actions of men by geſture, attitude, and the found of the voice, ſeems to be the effect 


of a faculty natural to all men. Traces of this art have been diſcovered in China, and 


even in Peru, whoſe inhabitants were, for ſo many ages, unknown to the reſt of the 
Habitable globe. The buffoons, mimics, or Farceurs, who were at firſt confined to the 
court, ſoon ſpread themſelves over the provinces. Their repreſentations. were conſtant- 
ly attended by a numerous audience, and, in order to adapt them to the taſte of their 
ſpectators, they exhibited on the __ the moit indecent EOS; and "ms the mo 
obſcene ſongs. 


This abuſe of their art cauſed them to be Rigmatized as ee Charlemagne de- 
clared them incapable of giving evidence againſt free-men ?", in conformity to the de- 


ciſions of the council of Africa. But the nation had acquired ſuch a taſte for theſe 


.amuſements, that it became difficult to aboliſh them. All 5:/ops, abbots, and abbeſſes were 
Forbidden to receive the Farceurs, who were ſtiled miniſters of corruption, in their houſes. 
Priefls and monks were ordered to abſtain from the exerciſe of a profeſſion ſo ſhameful 

and ignominious. It appears, from an edi of Raymond, count of Thoulouſe, that the 
monks ſold wine in their conyents, and admitted mimics and courteſans, from whom 
they exacted money. 


Theſe obſcene exhibitions were ſucceeded by diverſions more delicate and refined, to 
which the Provencal poetry, introduced at the court of France, by Conſtance, the vo- 
luptuous conſort of Robert, gave riſe. The mimics, effaced by the Troubadours, profited 
by the inſtructions of their rivals, and new- model lod their theatrical repreſentations, by 
_antroducing a kind of operatical compoſition, in which ſong and dialogue were combined. 
This ſpecies of ſpectacle neceſſarily produced an union of the poets, dancers, muſicians, 
actors and ſingers, who were diſtinguiſhed by the general appellations of Jongleurs and 
Mengſiriers. The reſidence of the popes at Avignon drew thither a vaſt number of 
Italians, wha, being deeply verſed in the arts of mimickry, greatly encreaſed the number 
of Farceurs, who, paying a greater regard to decency than their predeceſſors, were univer- 
ſally received by every claſs of people; they were invited to all feaſts, and had free ac- 
ceſs to the palaces of princes and monarchs, who loaded them with preſents, and gave 


them every mark of friendſhip and eſteem. They formed a particular corps in all the _ 


great towns, in the ſame manner as other profeſſions authorized by government. They 
had a chief, who was called their king, whoſe buſineſs it was to preſerve order e his 
| eee and ur of their ſtatutes received the royal e | 
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It alice matter for aſtoniſhment, that when obſcenity. 8 to o be expelled from the 


age. the reformation ſhould. not have extended farther, and have produced the abolition 
of certain ſcandalous exhibitions, which were repreſented in the churches on particular 


feſtivals; on ſuch occaſions, the prieſts were dreſſed in maſquerade; ſome diſguiſed like 


women, others like buffoons, ſang the moſt indelicate ſongs in the choir ; eat meal. ſoups 
upon the altar; played at dice, by the ſide of the miniſter who was celebrating the. ſa- 
crifice of the maſs; infected the church, by burning every kind of filth in the cenſer: 
danced; uttered the moſt 'obſcene ſayings, and exhibited the moſt indecent poſtures. 
Such was TRR FAST or Foors! at which the clergy choſe à biſhop, an archbiſhop, 

and even aſovereign pontiff, whom they called the PoE of the FooLs, and who officiat- 
ed as pope, giving his benediction to the people. Theſe abominable orgies long ſub- 


ſiſted, and it was not till ſome time after this period, that, through the exertions of the 


en, and the moſt virtuous of the clergys. their. abolition was effected. 


The 1 Janna 64 migftrels. „ 1 to 3 the pri- | 


vilege of amuſing the nation, till the introduction of actors of a different kind. The 


' pilgrims, on their return from Paleſtine, Spain, and even from diſtant parts of France, | 


had ever been accuſtomed-to fing ſpiritual ſongs, and to recite, in the dehnen towng, 
ths d e miracles of rhe den countries they had viſited. 1 | 


# 115 


Before wha e i the Eaſt . faſhionable, the principal 2 leading ſub- 


| 855 of the old fablers were the atchievements of Charlemagne and his twelve peers. 


But in the romances and dramatic poems written after the holy war, a new ſet of cham- 


- pions, of conqueſts, and of countries were introduced. Godfrey of Bulloigne, Soly- 


man, Nouraddin, the caliphs, the ſouldans, and the cities of Egypt and Syria became 
the favdurite topics. The troubadours took up arms, and followed their barons in pro- 
digious multitudes to the conqueſt of Jeruſalem. They formed a conſiderable part of 
dhe houſhold of the nobility. Lewis the Stventh not on)y entertained them at his court 
wery liberally, but took a confiderable number of them in his retinue, when he ſailed 
for Paleſtine, that they might ſolace him with their ſongs, during the dangers and in- 
 _ *conveniencies of ſo long a voyage. The ancient chronicles of France mention Legions 
de Poetes as embarking in this wonderful enterprize % Here a new and more copious 


ſcene of fabling was opened: in theſe expeditions they picked up numberleſs extrava- 


gant ſtories, and, at their return, enriched romance with an infinite variety of oriental 
ſeenes and fitions. Thus theſe later wonders, in ſome meaſure, ſupplanted' the former: 
"they had the recommendation of ene an een ſtill more ee, as they came 
from a greater diſtance 7 %o 
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It often happened that theſe zealous travellers afſociated-and formed troops, by which 


means they encreaſed the curiofity. of the people to a much greater degree. The poets, 
heated by a pious enthufiaſm, compoſed pieces appropriate to the object of their devo- 


tion, which were recited by the troop, in the form of a dialogue. Such, probably, was 


the origin of thoſe my/eries or miracle-plays, which we have noticed in a former part of 
this work. _ Thefe repreſentations were exhibited in the ſtreets, or on ſtages erected for 
the purpoſe 1 in the moſt public parts of the town, till a ſociety of Pariſians undertook 


to give them a more regular form. The village of Saint Maur des Foſſcs near Paris, 


much frequented by pilgrims, was the place they choſe for their firſt repreſentation; 
Here, confequently, the firſt regular ſtage was erected. The myſtery they performed 
was, The Hiſtory of the Death of our Saviour, whence the ſociety afterward; took the 
name of. The Brotherhood of the Paſſion.” This novelty attracted vaſt crowds of 
people; but the provoft of Paris iſfued an ordonnance, dated the third of June, 1398, 

enjoining them to ſtop their performances. The aſſociates, however, made application 
to the king for permiſſion to continue them; and it appears that their requeſt was 
granted, ſince they were allowed to exhibit ſeveral times before the monarch, who was 
ſo well pleaſed with the poem itfelf, and with the abilities of the actors, that he au- 
thorlzed their effablifſhment in the capital, by letters dated in the month of December, 
1402 In thofe letters the aſſdeiates are diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of Maſters, 
3 and Brethren, of the Brotherhood of the Paſſion. It appears that the king 
Bimſelf did not think it beneath his r to dec a member of 158 1 
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8 The Brethren of the Paſſion, being s anche 9 forercign . ated 3 
lage in the great hall of the hoſpital of the Trinity. The ſubjects of their, firſt re- 
preſentations were taken from ſcripture ; and they were chiefly. compoſed by, prieſts. 
' Theſe were called Myfteries, an appellation which was likewiſe applied to poems taken 
from profane hiſtory, or the heathen mythology. All the principal towns in the king- 
dom followed the example of the capital; and the extreme eagerneſs evinced by the 
people for theſe pious amuſements, induced the clergy to begin divine ſervice at an 
 earfier hour than uſual, that their 5 = Hat be enabled to eee both the 
church and the theatre. 18 5 Bots ws 


About the fame TM che ne of hs AT a wink as 
were of a different caſt, and the bond of whoſe union was à conformity of taſte for 
pleaſure, and of inclination to raillery.. The folly and abſ urdities of their fellow-citi- 
zens formed the object of their exhibitions; and no whimſical nor ridiculous adventure 


 oſcaped their attention. This 1 was hens arent of young men. of the beſt fami- 
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They were at once authors and actors. They erected a ſtage at the Halles. The town 


les in Paris; they aſſumed the appellation: of. les Enfans ſans 3 their 1 took 
the title of Prince of Fools, and their performance was called The Exhibition of Folly. . 


and the court were equally delighted with their repreſentations, and Charles the Sixth 


confirmed, by letters-patent, the joyous inſtitution. The prince of fools was acknow-. 


ledged king of the empire he had founded; he wore, by way of crown, a hood with 


. 


, 
* 2 4 
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: "Came time, another ſpecies of dramatic performances, called Moralities; in which the 
fictions of allegory were combined with hiſtorical facts. But as theſe compoſitions 


were found inſipid, the actors of the Bazoche entered i into a negociation with the Erfans 


= fans Souci, who allowed them to play farces, on condition of being permitted to intro- 


duce moralities on their own Mage, The clerks of the Chatelet, and even thoſe of the 
chamber of accompts, diſtinguiſhed' by the title of Furiſdietion. of the Holy Empire, fol- 


lowed the example of the other clerks, but their ſucceſs was neither ſo durable, nor 7 "Ip 


brilliant. Several pri vate citizens joined the Bazochiens ; and in the number of theſe 
voluntary aſſociates are to be found the names of ſome celebrated men—ſuch as John 


Deſure, and Clement Marot, who compoſed as well for the Baxoch as for tlie Enfans 


ſans Souci. The licentiouſneſs which prevailed during the civil wars that broke out 
immediately. after the eſtabliſhment of theſe ſocieties, introduced into tlieir exhibitions 
a degree of malignancy and perſonal fatire, which were authorized by the diſorders of 


the times. 'This abuſe was corrected by the magiſtrates as foon & the ER the op- 


polite faQtions had reſtored eee, to the „ eee , e 
e theatrical amuſements were not confined to the Re; ; cnt were few 


L provinces that were not diſtinguiſhed! by ſome fimilar inſtitution. Evreux and Rouen 


had their Coqueluchiers and their cuckolds, (Cox AR DS); the chief of theſe laſt, who 
was called Abbot of the Cuctoldi, was elected once a- year, on Saint Barnabas's day. He 
always wore the mitre and the crolier.” The object * this ee Was NE 48 


that of the Enfans ſans Seuti. 55 LE HERE HATE ret ra7 


It is rather furprizing, that, 00 Ven theſe for, N the Wow kts . 
of the people to mimicry and raillery, a nation, in other reſpects, ingenious, lively, and 
ſtrongly addicted to pleaſure, ſhould have remained ſo long without forming any idea of © 
true comedy, which did not appear in France till ſome centuries after the firſt dawning 
of the dramatic art. The progreſs of that art was much leſs rapid in France than in 
Greece, though, in ſome provinces, the French had begun in the ſame manner as 
the Greeks, and had, moreover, the chefs d'@uvre of thoſe great maſters to ſerve them 
for models. e and Æſchylus made the theatre at Athens flouriſh fifty years: 


Us: 5 -after | 


aſſes! ears; and once a-year he made his e curry, into 4 2. followed by 8 his | 
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after Theſpis ; and they were ſoon ſucceeded by Ariſtophanes. But Corneihe and 
Moliere did not appear till the ſeventeenth century; and more than ſour hundred 
peoears before, a ſimilar ſociety to that which Theſpis inſtituted in Greece, had been 

- eſtabliſhed at Dijon. This affociation, ealled La mere folle et Þinfanterie Dizonnoife, fab-- 
fiſted till the 1855 my when it was 2 28 1 957 oy Lewis- the Fhirtvomth: . | 


Al orders of people were infected by the l -theatr itus. The ſtudents oft the uni- 
fades put on maſks, aCted farces, choſe a prince of fools. among themſelves, dreſſed 
themſelves like biſhops, and, in that ſtate, ran about the ſtreets, committing a thouſand: 
diſorders. The rector made / ſeveral fruitleſs. attempts to; put a flops to theſe riotous 
| ings; and the parliament and even the king were obliged to interfere, before 

they could be brought to reaſon. Among the different kinds of exhibitions, we muſt 
not omit. to notice the indecent ſcenes which paſſed in the churches, where the moſt 
boly myſteries of religion were imitated by troops of vulgar actors: Theſe impious 
farces, for which the ſuperſtitious. ſimplicity of an ignorant age could alone furniſh an 
excuſe, ſubſiſted tithe latter end of the ſixteenth century. The parliament, in 157 b 

ordered the pariſhioners of Saint Nicolas to. aboliſh the euſtom of profaning their 
church, on the ſeaſt of the holy ſacrament, by imitating Jeſus Chriſt, the apoſtles, and 
eee exhibition R by the moſt indecent and Sn: yes. 


As ſoon as pots 8 of the og found FA their myſteries no longer excited the 
curioſity of the people, who were more agreeably amuſed. by the farces of the Enfan . 
| fans Souci, they entered into an aſſociation with their rivals, and as they played together, 

the pious ſcenes-were mingled with profane interludes, which were called Le jeu des pois 
55 Such were the ridieulous diverſions of the French at this period At firſt, theſe 
aſſociations, ot confraternities, were compoſed of actors who had no object of intereſt in 
view, but only ſought to procure amuſement or inſtruction. But when theatrical ex- 


_ hibitions began generally to prevail, many perſons devoted their whole time to them— 


- and they were the firſt comedians, by profeſſion. The celebrity which the Enfans fans 
- . Bouci had acquired, made theſe aſſume the ſame appellation, which bas led ſome writers 

to ſuppoſe they. were the ſame ſocieties. Theſe comedians played ſometimes at Paris, 
but the brethren of the paſſion, in virtue of their priv ilege, prevented them from fixing 
. their reſidence in the capita At length, however, the parliament having ſuppreſſed 
the repreſentation of myſteries, and the brotherhood, either from fcruple or incapacity, 
_ refuſing to play profane pieces, they let a new theatre, which they had recently pur- 
_ chaſed, to the comedians; this ons ſtood on the age 298050 where the late [talian the- 


atre ſtood. 
„% Weites 
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Neither genius, plot, nor invention, winds expected in the dramatic poems of theſe 
times. Scenes follow ſcenes without order or connection. The time of action is half- 
a-century and ſometimes more. The paſſages from ſcripture are quoted literally; Jeſus 
Chriſt is made to preach ſermons, half Latin, and half French; and to adminiſter the 
Sacrament to his apoſtles, by a conſecrated wafer—Saint Anne and the Virgin are 
brought to bed upon the ſtage, with no more precaution than that of drawing the cur- 
tains of the bed. Judas plays at cheſs with the ſon of the king of Scarioth, and a 
quarrel enſuing, he kills his antagoniſt, then murders the father, and [marries the | 
mother. Mahomet is mentioned ſeven hundred years before his birth, and is placed 
among the Pagan deities. The governor of Judea ſells biſhopricks by auction. Satan 
| begs Lucifer to give him his benediction. When they are going to caſt lots for the 
garment of Chrift, the devil brings the dice, and orders the ſoldier to whom he deli- 
vers them, if he ſhould be aſked whence they came, to ſay he had them from the devil; 
they then throw, and the loſers curſe their fate, the devil who invented dice, and : 
all thoſe who ſhall uſe them in future, —Such were theſe . a ee n . 
were well-ſuited to the manners of the ages 


The e of whe theatre 3 the fs as at b FRO on. 8 
ſtage ſeveral ſcaffolds were erected, one above the other, the higheſt of which repre- 
ſented Paradiſe; and when the ſcene lay nearer to the earth the actors deſcended to- 
the lower ſcaffolds. As hell was often introduced, in the ſacred pieces, a trap- door was 
made in the floor to repreſent a dragdn's throat, whence iſſued demons and monſters. 
Before the play began all the actors (often to the number of two hundred and upwards) 

were placed on benches in tlie front, whence they walked on the ſtage as their reſpective 
parts required their appearance; ſo that the deluſion, which is eſſentially neceſſary to 
enhance the pleaſure of the audience, was totally deſtroyed. The performances of the 
Bazochiens and Enfans ſans Souci were purely gratuitous; but the brethren of the 
paſfion exacted money for admiſſion. They even raiſed the price of admiſſion ſo high that 
the parliament thought it neceſſary to interfere, and forbid them to receive more than. - 
two /ols for each perſon. Their exhibitions began at one in the afternoon; and conti- 
nued, without intermiſſion, till five. From the annual profits of theſe e 
e e livres was, by-order of nc. ſet apart oy 1 ns | 


| Cards were | firſt e into France during the reign of Charles . Sure for 
the purpoſe of affording that monarch ſome amuſement in his lucid intervals. Facque- 


- Gringonneur, a painter, who lived in the Rue de la Verrerie, was the firſt who- 


painted cards in gold and di ifferent colours for the king s amuſement.” But this was by 
no means a new invention, as cards are, mentioned in the life of Bernard of Sienna, 
among the inſtruments of gaming which were ordered to be burned in the market - place. 
The amuſement however had long been neglected, when the deplorable ſtate of the king 


proved the means on reviving it. It was ſoon adopted by the nation, and i in leſs than 
; .- four 
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four years, the rage for card- play ing became 40 prevalent, that the provoſt of Paris 
publiſhed an ordonnance to forbid the uſe of cards *5. But as the court publickly tranſ- 
Fgreſſed the e, it was 3 of courle little . to 5 the ee 


Fr rom he cards which are Kill aſe#'in Fenn o juſt idea may be formed of the dreſs 
of the age in which they became common. The armorial bearings on the drapery of 
the figures diſtinguiſh the reign of Charles the Sixth and Charles the Seventh, when it 
was the faſhion for the nobility to have their arms embroidered on their cloaths, to diſ- 
tinguiſth them from the common people a diſtinction which could not exiſt at preſent 
—ſays Villaret *—when the meaneſt plebeian loads the eſcutcheon of his peaceful an- 
- ceſtors with the moſt murderous inſtruments of war, and may ſtill he deemed modeſt 
if he forbear to decorate theſe ridiculous trophies with the coronet of a count or a mar- 
quis.— The names of the kings and queens refer to an old game, called © King 
« and queen.” Thoſe of the knaves are more modern. Oger the Dane, and Lancelot, 
allude to the heroic days of the ancient Paladins, while modern chivalry is repreſented 
by two noblemen of the court, who flouriſhed at this period—the famous La Hire, and 
the brave Hector de Galard, one of the anceſtors of the counts of Briſſac.—Some authors 
have pretended to diſcover, in the cards, the ſublimeſt maxims of war and goyernment. 

According to them the ac repreſent money, conſidered as the nerve of war; the tree 
(trefoil) is an emblem of the fertility of the earth, which is neceſſary for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of armies, which are deſignated by the p:ques*? (pikes) and carreaux ®* (arrows). 
The various combinations of the different games, they ſay, develope the moſt profound 
myſteries of ſtate-policy. But ſuch as are anxious to purſue this e may conſult 
the authors ores. 4 in the margin? . : 


During the abode. of Charles the Sixth at Toulouſe, in 1 150 be <A to the 
women of the town, reſident in that city, lettres de Javeur % > which convey a ſtrange 
. 5dea of the manners of the times. Theſe victims of vice and incontinence were ſub- 
ʒected to the neceſſity of wearing, not only a particular dreſs, but other diſtinctive marks 
Characteriſtic of their profeſſion. It was to procure an exemption from this law that 
their application to the court was made. In the letters abovementioned, which are 
Kill extant, the king declares, that having received the ſupplication of the women of 
pleaſure belonging to the great brothel of Toulouſe, called the Great Abbey (who complained 
that the magiſtrates treated them very harſhly, in ſubjecting them to regulations 
which prevented them. from drefling as they pleaſed, and expoſed them to conti- 
nual 9 and e a 3 to extend His 0 to ee one, he 


23 Livre Rouge du Chirele, fol. 97. . 86 Villaret, tom. il. p. 156. - „„ 8 The clubs 
© The ſpades. The diamonds, 1 La Biblioth&que Curieuſe du Pere Meneſtrier, tom. ii. p. 174« 
Le journal de Trevouxs Mai 1710; Le Nouveau Choix des On NR, tom. 77, Kc. 1 Treſor 

des Chartres. n | | f | 


. 
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granted chow and their fuceeſſors i m the . abbey, che Nei to wear | fach gowns 
and hoods as they pleaſed, of any colour. they might prefer, provided only that they 
ſhould wear a garter of a different colour, round their arm. Theſe letters are ſigned 
by the king in his court of requeſts; preſent, the bi Mop of Noyon, the viſcount of Melur, En- 
guerran Deudin, and Fohn d Eſtouteville. This community preſerved its privileges for 
a conſiderable time, although it changed its name. Paſquier, "who lived in the ſe ven- 
teenth century, mentions his having ſeen the filles du chateau vert at Toulouſe, who 
bore no other diſtinctive mark than a kind of twiſted lace, called an aiguillette, on 
the ſhoulder; . whence came the vulgar expreſſion courir /aiguillette, to play the 
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A p. 1 78 On the death of Charles the Sixth. the kmgdom was reduced to the 
-* moſt deplorable ſituation ; the laws had loft their energy; the bonds of ſociety were 


burſt aſunder; and every boſom ſeemed actuated by felf-intereſt, to the total excluſion 


of every nobler principle of action: force prevailed over right—and ſuch was the ge- 
neral confuſion, that the reſtoration of peace and harmeny appeared impoſſible. 


2 Charles was at the caſtle of Eſpally, near Ivy en Vally, when he received the news of 
his father's death. His grief was extreme“, and the moſt ſtrenuous ſolicitations of his 
_ "nobles were requiſite to rouze him to a juſt ſenſe of thoſe active duties which his pre- 
ſent ſituation ſo forcibly called for. The firſt day, he appeared in the habit of grief; on 
the ſecond he aſſumed the regal purple, and by his faithful followers was hailed by that 
title to which he had a juſt and lawful right. At Poitiers, the ceremony of his corona- 
tion was repeated with greater pomp, in preſence of the 18 $ of ot and Alen- 


Fon, and of the Ree. nobles of his party. 


. "Meanwhile the its of Bedford, as s regent of the Lingo had aſſembled the princi- 
Beg _ clergy, magiſtrates, and citizens of Paris, in whoſe preſence he renewed the unjuſt 


oy proſcription againſt the lawful monarch, and exacted an oath of allegiance to the young 


Z king « of 02 from every inhabitant of the metropolis *. 


The Engliſh, at this period, were maſters of Paris, N the Ile of France, 
Brie, n Picardy, N the 1 erm the town — diſtrict of Calais, 


1 Monſtrelet. Chron. de Fro e 
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and the greater part of Aquitaine while, from their alliance with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, they ſecured the duchy whence he derived his title, . with the impor- 
tant provinces of Flanders and Artois. | | 


5 was confined to the provinces of Laos Daupbins and Auvergne; the 
Bourbonnois, Berry, Poitou, Saintonge, Touraine, and the Oricapais, with a part of 


Anj you and Maine, 


The tender age of the Sixth Henry, only nine months old at the death of his father, 
was ſupplied by the integrity, the ability, and the experience of his two uncles, the 
dukes of Bedford and Glouceſter. The regent was gifted with prudence, valour and 
generoſity; he was feconded by the moſt renowned generals of the age, and was at the 
head of armies enured to victory, while the whole power of England was at his com- 
mand; and the northern provinces of France contributed their efforts to reduce the 1 re- 


mainder of the kingdom to ſubjection. 


At the head of the king's party, were the aul ef Buchan, conſtable of 19 hs 
mareſchals de la Fayette, and de Severac, Xaintrailles, La Hire, Harcourt, La Tre- 
moille, Narbonne, Culant, Laval, Gaucourt, the young duke of Alengon and the baſ- 
tards of Orleans and Bourbon, Theſe warriours were endued with the moſt intrepid coy- 
rage, but, as generals, none of them were worthy to be compared with ae en 7 

officers which England had to oppoſe to 2 8975 


— 


Thus the . had every ad vantage over hs lawful ſovereign, which extent of ter- a 
ritory, experienced generals, diſciplined troops, and pecuniary reſources could afford 
him. The ſituation of Charles, too, was rendered more dangerous, by the extreme fa- 
cility of his temper, in certain inſtances, which made him a dupe to his favourites, 
-whoſe pride, inſolence, and ambition, were intolerable, Thi en in the n + 
nn 1 4 


A. D. 1423. Though it was 3 PETE of i hoſtilities had never - ceaſed?; | 
Graville, in the month of January, having taken Meulan by aſſault, and put the garri- 
ſon to the ſword, the duke of Bedford, and lord Saliſbury, immediately inveſted the 
place, and preſſed the ſiege with vigour. Graville informed the king of his ſituation, 
and Charles ordered the counts of Narbonne and Aumale to his relief, with fix thou- 
ſand men. When this detachment. arrived within ſix leagues of their place of deſtina- 
tion, a miſunderſtanding took place between the leaders, and the troops diſbanded for 
want of pay. It is ſaid, that du Chitel had received money for that purpoſe, which he 


2 Monftrelet, Juvenal des Urſins, chron. MS. 
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Aiflipated a at Orleans 4. The garriſon of Meulan, finding themſelves thus baſely be- 
trayed, pulled down the king's banners from the walls, deſtroyed their ſtandards and 
white croſſes, in ſight of the enemy, and aſked to capitulate s. Several of the gar- 
riſon entered into the Engliſh ſervice; Graville was among the number, but he after- 


ward returned to his duty. 


The mareſchal de Liſle-Adam retook F . which the French had e olle 
Luxembourg completed the expulſion of the royaliſts from Picardy, and demoliſhed. 
the fortreſſes they occupied. The caſtles of Marcoufly and Montlher y were alſo taken 
by the Engliſh. A conſpiracy, entered into by ſome citizens of Paris, to deliver the 
capital to the king, being detected by the regent, the confpirators were executed; and 
a woman who had joined them was burned alive. Michael. Lallier, one of the leaders 


of tlie ee had the 1 85 fortune to eſcape *.. 


The commencement of this reign was 3 unfavourable to the new monarch. 
Independent of the checks he received in the defeat of his troops, and the demolition: 
of his fortreſſes, he had the farther mortification to loſe a valuable ally, by the defeQtion.: 
of the duke of f Brittany. The count of Richemont had; by this time, recovered his formar 
influence over the mind'of his brother. The regent releaſed the count from his parole, on 
which he had been permitted by Henry the Fifth to viſit his native country; he per- 
Tuaded'the duke of Burgundy, whoſe youngeſt ſiſter he himſelf had married, to beſtow 
on him the hand of his eldeſt ſiſter, Margaret, the widow of the deceaſed dauphin 
Lewis, the elder brother of Charles; and endeavoured to ſecure him, by the prevalent: 
motives 4 'of "intereſt, to ſecond the-efforts of the 2588 arms. | 
To theſs ations ſucceeded the operations of war. 85 far Seine, . XY 
0 Montagu, were ſucceſſively reduced by the Engliſh, who next laid fiege to Monta- 

guillon. But the reduction of theſe ſmall towns was. of little importance, as the gar- 
riſons, generally ſurrendering by capitulation, were at liberty to haſten to the defence 
of ſome other place. No quarter was ſhewn when a town was-taken by aſſault ; nor 
even when, after an- -obſtinate reſiſtance, it ſurrendered at diſcretion. The: garriſon of 
Orſay having ſuſtained a ſiege of ſix weeks, were ſent: to Paris by the Engliſh in or- 
der to be executed; you e the interceſſion wth the ducheſs.of ene their lives 


were ſpared”, Os My, | 54 1 Er lie bar 7 1 


The French in the mean FR: had not 3 Ye Micon _ 85 had 5 
dered to their arms, but the laſt Toner; by the . at the moment that a a 


05 + Chro. MS. B. k. NP 10299, 3 Monſtrelet. © Villaret. 7 Ibid. 
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of Scottiſh troops, which had recently landed under the command of Stuart, together 
with a detachment: headed by Ventadour, Gamaches, and ſome other officers of diſ- 
tinction, arrived to relieve it. The French, being reinforced by tke mareſchal de Se- 
verac, with a freſh body of troops, laid ſiege to Crevant a ſecond time, with an army of 


ten thouſand men. Saliſbury, who was then employed in the ſiege of Montaguillon, 


left a ſufficient number of troops to keep the garriſon in awe, and marched with the reſt 


of his army to Auxerre, where he was joined by Toulongeon, mareſchal of Burgundy. 


It was immediately reſolved to attack the royaliſts before the walls of Crevant, where a 
ſharp conflict enſued, in which the beſiegers were routed with the loſs of fifteen hun- 


dred men. The number of priſoners was ſtill more conſiderable; among them were 


1 conſtable of Scotland ; the count of amt eee and Taintrailles 


Charles was at 5 where his queen had aſks given births to a ſon, who was 
cried by the name of Lewis, when he received intelligence of this diſaſter, which 


was ſpeedily followed by the reduction of Montaguillon, Magon, and Coucy. In ſhort, 


all the northern provinces of France were in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, "except the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Mount Saint-Michael, in Normandy, and the town of Crotoy, in 
Ponthieu, ſituated at the mouth of the Somme. n ere e qr e on ; 


capitulate. 
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Ee effort which Charles made to repair his loſſes, ſeemed only to encreaſe them. 


While the brave La Hire reduced Compiégne, Xaintrailles, whoſe ranſom the king had 


juſt paid, took by aſſault the towns of Ham and Guiſe. But the count de Ligny-Lux- 
embourg retook Ham, and inveſted Guiſe, where Xaintrailles was again taken priſoner, 

in a ſally. The mareſchal de Liſle-Adam, though defeated by la Hire, with the loſs of 
five hundred men, being joined wy Ligny, compelled the French to evacuate Compiegne. ; 


John de la Pole, ether 10 the earl of Suffolk, having ik from the dit 


garriſons a body of two thouſand five hundred men, entered Anjou, and laid waſte the 


country to the very gates of Angiers. He then took the road to Normandy through: 


Maine, carrying off the fruits of his devaſtations, of which twelve thoufand oxen 


formed a part. The count of Aumale, governor of Anjou, aſſembling the nobility of 5 


the province, reſolved to intercept the retreat of this deſtructive invader. Accompanied 


by the young count of Alengon, his natural brother, the baſtard of Alengon, Narbonne, 


Coulonge, and Loheac, he purſued the enemy, and overtook them near Gravelle, a 2 


imall town, ee on the river r Oudon, in Maine. 


Pole, i TS the impoſſibility of effecting his retreat without coming to action,. 
drew up his troops behind his carriages, and received the French with great reſolution. 


| But the count of Aumale had taken the precaution to detach a part of his army, under 
35 2: | | the 
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the conduct of Loheac and Covlonge, who attacked the Engliſh in the rear, while he. 
himſelf engaged them in front; this manceuvre decided the victory in his favour ; after 
an obſtinate reſiſtance, the Engliſh were totally defeated with the loſs of fifteen hun- 
dred men. Pole was taken prifoner, and exchanged for Stuart. The French, wiſhing 
to profit by this advantage, entered Lower Normandy, in the full expectation of re- 
ducing that important province; but the approach of the duke of Bedford, with a ſu- 
perior army, compelled them to retire with precipitation. This victory, being the firſt 
advantage of any importance which the king had obtained ſince his acceflion to the 
throne, revived the drooping ſpirits of the royaliſts. About the ſame time, too, 
Charles obtained a ſupply of one thouſand men at arms, and five hundred lances, from. 
Philip Maria Viſconti, duke of Milan. As theſe troops entered Beaujolois, they re- 
' ceived a meſſage from the governor of la Buiffiere, informing them that he was then. 
© negociating with Toulongeon, mareſchal of Burgundy, for the furrender of the town; 
and as the mareſchal knew nothing of their march, it would be eafy to ſurprize him 
hen he went to take poſſeſſion. This ſtratagem was executed with fuch ſrorecy and 
ſueceſs, that Toulongeon, on entering la Buiffiere with ſeven hundred inen, was made: 
priſoner, with all his followers. The duke of Savoye, perceiving that the flames of 
war, which were raging in every part of France, were advancing with rapidity. toward. 
the frontiers.of his own territories, negociated a truce between the. king and. the duke 
TY ee N for the Lyonnois and Burgundy. | 


+ Qhaies ——— to e the attachment of his: alties by the Judicions 
beſtowal of honours. and rewards. To Stuart, conſtable of Scotland, he gave thc. 
 eounty of Evreux, and the lordſhip- of Aubigny, which was. long poſſefſed by that 
branch of his family which was eſtabliſhed in France“; who were alſo allowed, by the 
ſame monarch, the honour of quartering the arms of: France with thoſe of their family. 


The king's ambaſſadors: had ratified the ancient treaties with Scotland, and obtained 
from the regency a freſh ſupply of five thouſand men. Theſe troops landed at Rochelle 
towards the end of the year: 1423, under the command. of. Archibald; earl of Douglas, 

on whom Charles beſtowed the duchy of Touraine, with the dignity of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom in time of war. This honour, which placed the earl above all 


v On the death of the duke of Richmond, the laſt male heir of this branclr of the family of the Stuarts, the 
Jordihip of Aubigny reverted to the crown. Charles the Second, of England, requeſted Lewis the Fourteenth to 
'beftow it on his miſtreſs, the ducheſs of Partſmouth, and, after her death, on his natural fon by that lady. The 
hing not only complied with his requeſt, but even created the territory of Aubigny, into a ducbepairie; and the 

| dukes of Richmond and Lenox Ce mm TS the title of duke. of Aubigny, ti the late abolition of titles in 
France. 

> the 


a 
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as military men in France, not even excepting the conſtable, excited the murmurs of 
the French Ry | 


n PO To counteract the effects of this liberality to the Scots, the Engliſh 

miniſtry deemed it prudent to releaſe the king of Scotland, who had been detained in 

captivity for the long ſpace of ſixteen years, on condition that he ſhould pay forty thou- 

ſand marks for his ranſom, and ſign a truce for feven years with England, during which. e 
- time neither of the contracting parties ſhould afford the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance to the ene- 5 

mies of the other. Theſe terms being complied _ Jones: eden to vravions- at 

the beginning of March, 1424. - 


. The enſuing catopalen combined with willing ſkirmiſhes, and Coos of little — — 
portance, which occupied either army till the approach of ſummer. The earl of Sa— 
liſbury was then ſent by the regent to inveſt Ivey, a ſmall but well fortified town in. 
Normandy, ſituated on the river Eure, which ſeparates that province from-Perche.. . 
Giraut, the governor, made an obftinate defence; he was, at length, however, reduced: 
to the neceſſity of capitulating, when he agreed to ſurrender the place, if not relieved: . 
before the fifteenth of Auguſt. Charles, apprized of theſe conditions, and being un- 
willing to loſe-a place which gave him a free entrance into the fertile province of Nor- 
mandy, reſolved: to make an effort to: relieve it; having collected an army of ſeven. 
thouſand Scots, fifteen hundred Italians, and ten thouſand French, he: ſent them to 
Ivry, under the command of the earls: of Douglas and Buchan ; the duke of Alengon, 
the mareſchal de la Fayette, the count of Aumale, and the viſcount of mn 
But when they arrived within fight of the Engliſn camp; which the duke of Bedford 
had recently entered with a freſh body of troops, they found it ſo well fituated, and ſo 
ſtrongly defended, as to preclude all Hopes of a ſucceſsful attack: they were, therefore, 
compelled to retire; and, turning to the left, advanced to Verneuil, which the inha- 
bitants, in ſpite of the garriſon, delivered up to them: Ivry in the mean time ſurren- 
dered according to capitulation; and the regent, having left a ſufficient force to defend 
it, followed the French to.Verneuil; but finding that place already in their poſſeſſion, 
he choſe an advantageous poſt,. in the hope that they would afford him an opportunity 
of bringing them to a deciſive: engagement. In this emergeney;-the earl of Douglas 
called a council of war, at which. the thoughtleſs impetuofity of the French overcame 
the habitual prudence of the Scots, who urged, that as there was no abſolute” neceſſity 
for coming to an action, it wouldibe madneſs to riſk the loſs of an army which formed 
the laſt reſource of the king. This ſage advice being rejected by the Freneh nobility, 
who deemed it diſhonourable, with a ſuperior force, to turn their backs on the enemy, 
an action was reſolved on; and conducted with the ſame temerity which dictated the re- 
ſolution. Douglas had drawn up his forces under the walls of Vernenil, with a deſign. 
to entice. the Engliſii from their * ne but the viſcount of Narbonne- 
fruſtrated. 


— 
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fruſtrated his project, by precipitately Sr towards the enemy, and obliging the 
whole line to follow him without order or regularity. The Engliſh archers, who had, 


as uſual, fixed their ſpiked paliſadoes before them, let fly a volley of arrows at the fore- 
moſt ranks of the French army; and, though preſſed by ſuperior numbers, and com- 
pelled to retreat, they ſoon rallied: behind the baggage, renewed the attack, and conti- 
nued to do great execution upon the enemy. The conteſt was maintained, with con- 
ſiderable fury, for three hours, at the expiration of which time, victory declared for the 

Engliſh. The earl of Douglas and his ſon; the earl of Buchan; Harcourt, count of 
Aumale; Narbonne, Ventadour, Tonnere, Graville, Mauny, Montenay, de Mathe, 
* Gamaches, Maleftroit, de Vienne, Rambouillet; Harpedaine, Dannebtut and Clermont, 
with a vaſt number of gentlemen, were left dead on the field. The loſs of the French 
amounted, in the whole, to five thouſand men; and that of the "Engliſh to fixteen 
hundred. Verneuil was inveſted the day after the battle, and the garriſon, to the num- 
ber of three thouſand men, under the command of Rambures, eee mn 5 1 807 


late, f for want of 1 on the nen ys of the . 


The king” $ ae den was now 1 1 as lads as ir poſſibly 18844 be; his Briencen 
were totally exhauſted; his only army was annihilated; his moſt powerful adherents 
were either {lain or in captivity; his hopes of aſſiſtance from Scotland were deſtroyed 
by the liberation of the king of Scots; and, to render his misfortunes complete, Charles 
devoted the greater part of his time to Iuxurious enjoyments, and ſubmitted himſelf to 
the influence of favourites equally deſtitute of principle and ability. Yet a ſingle in- 
cident, which he had no reaſon to expect, proved ſufficient to counteract this combina- 
tion of unfavourable circumſtances, and to depri ve the Engliſh of ſuch an opportunity 
to complete their 1 as WO never, at eh regen ee 2 it in 5 
un eee = en if ri Of LD 


We hae i naticed,/ in 1 5 e e reign, the ak W of e ee i 
of Hainaut and Holland, from the dominions of her huſband the duke of Brabant. 
During her reſidence at the Engliſh court, the duke of Glouceſter, ſtricken with her 
charms, and allured by the proſpect of poſſeſſing her rich inheritance, was tempted to 
make her an inconſiderate offer of his hand. This prince, though poſſeſſed of many noble 
endowments, was unfortunately influenced in his conduct by an impetuoſity of temper, 
unreſtrained; by prudence, and by paſſion unchecked by reaſon. Finding the counteſs 
inclined to acgept his offer, he immediately ſigned a contract of marriage, without wait- 
ing to procure a papal diſpenſation, and without obtaining the conſent of the duke of 
Burgundy (couſin- german to the duke of Brabant) whoſe alliance was of ſo much con- 
quence to the Engliſh nation. That prince was extremely irritated at this ſtep; and, 
though the duke of Bedford's: efforts to calm his reſentment had proved effectual ſo 


ok as layeeher made u . to ſeize the inheritance of his wife, his brother's 
imprudent | 
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imprudent conduct ſoon gave to that reſentment both energy and eect. As his ava- 
rice and ambition had greatly contributed to induce Glouceſter to contract this unna- 
tural marriage, he now reſolved to gratify thoſe paſſions, and with that view raiſed an 
army in the ſummer of 1424, with which he landed at Calais in the month of October, 
ſix weeks after the battle of Verneuil—that j is to fay, preciſely. at the time when king 
Charles, deſtitute of all reſources, only waited for the junction of the Engliſh and 
Burgundian forces, to ſee his ruin completed. SGlouceſter's arrival ſuſpended the: 
fatal blow. | ” Ee ns ts Le 5 


The duke of Burgundy v was ie no means 1 at : the diſemabarkation 115 theſs 
troops, which, he imagined, were, deſtined to reinforce the Engliſh army; he was ſoon, 
however, undeceived. He was at Dijon employed in the celebration of his marriage 
with his uncle 8 widow, the ducheſs-dowager of Nevers, when he received-intelligence- 
that Glouceſter, with his intended. wife, had entered Hainaut, and reduced. moſt of the 
principal towns in the province. The duke, enraged at the news, immediately iſſued 


orders to all his ſubjects and vaſſals to, take up arms, and to march under the condudtt 


of the count of Saint-Paul, Ligny, de Croy, and Liſle-Adam, to. the aſſiſtance of the 
duke of Brabant. Thus the Low Countries, which had hitherto enjoyed a ſtate of tran- 
quillity, became the theatre of war. All the nobility of Flanders, Artois and Picardy,. 
joined the Burgundian forces; and even ſuch as were ſerving in the duke of ae 8. 
army, In left it, and followed the ee their nete „ 

T he ame exertions of the 8 wh Ui this means, was ard Gao” 
the advantage he had obtained by his victory at Verneuil, were inadequate to-prevent: 
the diſpute between his 'brother and the duke of Burgundy from. proceeding to extremi- 


1 * I 


ties. The war was carried on for nearly two years, when, at length, an opportunity _ 


offered for promoting a temporary reconciliation. In the ſummer of the year 1426, the 

duke of Glouceſter finding it neceſſary to. return to England, left the counteſs in the 
ton of Mons, whoſe inhabitants, ſoon after his departure, gave her up to the duke of 
Burgundy, by whom ſhe, was ſent to Ghent. Jaqueline, howeyer, made. her eſcape 
from thence in the autumn, and fled to Holland, where ſhe remained two years, making 
vain attempts to recover her inheritance. In the mean time an appeal had been made by 
the duke of Burgundy to the ſovereign pontiff on the validity of her marriage; and a 
definitive ſentence was, at length, obtained from pope Martin, the Fifth, by which it 
was declared, that her contract with the duke of Glouceſter was null, and her firſt mar- 
riage valid: and it farther pronounced, that, even in the caſe of the death of the duke 
of Brabant, it ſhould never be lawful for her to eſpouſe the Englith- prince. Glou- 
ceſter, deſpairing of ſucceſs, relinquiſhed his pretenſions, when tos late to remedy the 
miſchiefs they had occaſioned, amen Eleonora Cobham, who: had h lived. 
ee his miſtreſa „ CCCCFCVCCCCCCCCCCCCTC af bs IT 
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While this war tended to relax the efforts of the Engliſh, and gave the king 
time to recover from the conſternation into which he had been thrown by the defeat 
which his troops had ſuſtained at Verneuil, his council endeavoured to profit by the fa- 
wourable conjuncture, in order to detach the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany from 
the intereſt of his enemies. Charles knew that the count of Richemont was highly 
diſpleaſed with the duke of Bedford, who had refuſed to entruſt him with the command 
of his army. He was alfo well acquainted with the extreme pride and vanity of that 
nobleman, and, in order. to gain his ſupport by the gratification of thoſe favourite 
paſſions, he made him an offer of the poſt of conſtable of France, then vacant by the 
death of the earl of Buchan. - This being too tempting a lure for Richemont to reject, 
he conſented to join the king, and to prevail on his nobles to do the ſame, on condition 
that Charles ſhould difmiſs four of his favourite minifters—Louvet, Davaugour, 
Frottier, and Tanneguy du Chatel. The three firſt had been engaged in the con- 
ſpiracy of the Penthiévres, and Du Chatel was concerned in the aſſaſſination of the 
duke of Burgundy. Though Charles was extremely averſe from the diſmiſſion of 
miniſters in whom he had been accuftomed to place an implicit confidence, yet his 
fituation was ſuch, that Richemont's propoſal was not to be rejeted. The plan of an 
alliance was accordingly drawn up and approved by the ſtates of Brittany; and Riche- 
mont went to Chirnon, where he received the conſtable's ſword from the hands of the 
ing. He ſtayed but a ſhort time at court, where he left the biſhop of Clermont and 
the lord of Trignac, with orders to attend to every thing that paſſed during his abſence, 
and particularly to ſee that that article of the ee Wow! related to the 1 of 
tremopamen P was nn fulfilled. * 


| | After eee the ier Ghaitice was Giſtubed 3 intrigues of 
his miniſters, and their creatures, who exclaimed againſt the unreaſonable demand of 
the count of Richemont. Louvet, beſides the aſcendancy he had acquired over the 
mind of the king, employed his daughter, the lady of Joyeuſe, to ſecond his plans, 
who at that time divided, with the beautiful Agnes Sorrel, the affections of Charles. 
The biſhop of Clermont, and his aſſociate Trignac, were compelled to retire from court, 
where a ſpirit of difcord began to prevail; while the unhappy monarch was unable to 
command from his amibitious and turbulent favourites that reſpe& which was due to 
his rank. The dauphin of Auvergne was killed by Tanneguy du Chatel, in the king's 
preſence ; though the regiſters of the parliament where the fact is mentioned, ſay no- 
ching of the fubject of a quarrel that ended thus fatally to one of the parties, and in a 
e ety ee . 


The conſtable having aſſembled a body „(„ but 
Charles being reſolved to keep his miniſters, determined to avoid him. Richemont pur- 
ſued the fugitive monarch from town to town as far as Bourges; and at length com- 
pelled bim to fulfil the articles of the 80 Du Chitel was the only one of the four 
: favourites 


. | 
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favourites. whoſe expulſion the conſtable had inſiſted on, that ſhewed himſelf worthy of. 
the partiality which his ſovereign entertained for him; convinced, that his preſence. at 
court was prejudicial to the welfare of the' ſtate, he was the firſt. to-demand; his diſmiſ- 
fon, Charles, deeply affected by this effort of generolity, proteſted. he would never con- 
ſent to loſe ſo faithful a ſubjet ; but Du Chatel was fixed in his. determination, and: 
accordingly retired. The king aſſigned him. a-penſion, beſtowed on him the dignity of 
ſeneſchal of Beaucaire, and appointed a company of en to en Wee and 
pens him from the W of wy enemies. | | 

ie Rill nated to e his 3 but che ate be FOE for ie 
only ſerved to encreaſe his diſgrace; before he tired, however, he ſtrongly recom- 
mended; Giac—a creature of his own—to,the king, who, he knew, could not live with= 
out a favourite. He then took the road to Avignon, accompanied by his ſon-in-lam, 
the baſtard of Orleans; but the merit and probity of that young nobleman; being well- 
known to the. conſtable, he was HE! recalled. The other nm 
before ny enn 1 

ee, 

eee e hos Conte every obtable, nad. at os an nei n 
the king, whom he, ſoon after, conducted to Saumur, where the duke of Brittany did 
homage to him, and renewed the treaty of Sable, to which a clauſe, was-added, that 
proved the doubts which were entertained of the fidelity of the king's new; minifters . 
In order to enſure the payment of the troops which the duke engaged to furniſh: for the 
king's ſervice, he inſiſted that the revenue ariſing from the province of Languedoc, deſ- 
tined for that purpoſe, ſhould. be received by two officers, one of whom he ſhould be 
| beta to DALES: Went n n aeg eee Ns on the chancellor of | 
ee, 11 3 N | ar 1-487 Wenne 
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kde of thoſe reſources neceſſary. to enable him to. purſue with vigour the advantages 
he had obtained; hut compelled him to repair to England, at this critical conjuncture, 
in order to accommodate a difference which had ariſen in the Engliſh. miniſtry, between 
chat prince and his uncle the biſhop of Wincheſtex. Bedford's departure, the war in 
the Low Countries, the evideut diſaffection of the duke of Burgundy to the cauſe he 
had hitherto eſpouſed with fo much warmth, the recent alliance concluded between the 
king and the duke of Brittany—all ſeemed to concur. to the reſtoration of the lawful. = 
heir, and the final expulſion of the enemy. But, unfortugately, that fatal prejudice, 
which rendered Charles a mere puppet, moved anly at the will of his fayoutites, ren- 
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dered this happy combination of circumſtances of little utility. The management of 


his affairs was left wholly to his miniſters, while, ſunk in pleaſure and repoſe, he ſeem- 


ed reſolved to make himſelf amends for the defeats he had ſuſtained, and the contra- 
ditions he had experienced, by the voluptuous enjoyments of love. Giac, his preſent 
favourite, taking a baſe advantage of his ſovereign's failing, kept him in a ſtate of ſoli- 
80 and, 0 3 to his e 8 8 to himſelf the 9 77 5 of 


A. D. 1426, 1427. ] The conſtable, 3 hang: with * brother's aſſiſt 
ance, encreaſed his army to twenty thouſand men, opened the campaign with the ſiege 
of Pontorſon, which he took, and put the garriſon to the ſword**?. Richemont next 
made-an attempt to reduce-the important poſt of Saint- James de Beuvron, which, as it 


_ commanded. the entrance into Lower Normandy, the Engliſh had garriſoned with ſix 


thouſand men. The attacks, though carried on with vigour, were repelled by the more 

ſucceſsful valour of the enemy. But beſides the refiſtance which the conſtable expe- 

rienced from the garriſon, he had other difficulties to encounter; the perfidious Giac 

ſtopped the money that was deſtined for the pay of the army; which excited murmurs 
among the troops, and occaſioned frequent deſertions. Richemont, in this emergency, 

determined to ſtorm the town, though no practicable breach had been effected in the 

walls, Before he made the attempt, he detached two thouſand men to cut off the * 

mu which the enemy CT from Avranches. 


Tho aſſault was begun by the French with their uſual 1 but the ſteady 
courage and perſe verance of the Engliſh prevented them from making any. impreſſion 


on the place. The conflict was fharp and bloody; in the heat of the action the de- 


tachment of two thouſand men, having found nothing on the road, returned to aſſiſt 
their countrymen ; but one part of the French army miſtaking them for a reinforce- 
ment coming to join the garriſon, and the other imagining they had been repulſed by a 
ſuperior body of the enemy, who were haſtening to attack them in the rear, the alarm 
became general, and, notwithſtanding the efforts of the conſtable to undeceive and to 
rally his troops, they fled on all ſides. The Engliſh, by a well-timed ſally, completed 
the general diſorder, and compelled Richemont to follow the ebe of n 1 leav- 
ing ali his baggage ng pm behind him. = | 


* confedle-dhined the firſt open that e for king: his » vengeance 
on Giac, whom he juſtly conſidered as the author of his diſgrace. While the court 
were at Iſſoudun, he forced an entrance into the houſe of the ayourite, and n 


» Monſtrelet, 3 : 1 Chron. de France, 


him 
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him in bed, took him from the arms of his wife, who is faid to have favoured the 
ſcheme. He had been removed from the town before the king was apprized of the circum- 
ſtance, and the guards whom Charles ſent to bring him back were diſmiſſed by the 
peremptory orders of the conſtable, who ordered them to tell the king, that what he 
was doing was for the good of the ſtate. He conducted his prifoner to Bourges, and 
from thence to Dun-le-Roi, where, by the infliction of torture, a' confeflion of the 
moſt deteſtable crimes—if the chroniclers of the age may be credited—was extorted 


% 


from him. 


Beſides his public malrerfations and extortions, he confeſſed that he had vos | 
Jane of Naillac, his firſt wife, while ſhe was in a ſtate of pregnancy, in order to marry 
Catharine de I'Ifle Bouchard, widow to the count of Tonnerre, one of the moſt beau- 
tiful, ſenſible, and moſt dangerous women of the age. Not leſs ſuperſtitious than exi- 
minal, he ſaid, that for the accompliſhment of his plans, he had given one of his hands 
to the Devil! and when he was ſentenced to die, he deſired that hand might be cut 
off **®, If ſuch were the ignorance and imbecility of men of ſuperior rank, to what a 
ſtate of degradation muſt the great body of the nation have been reduced! | Giac 
offered a conſiderable ſum of money to ſave his life ; but the conſtable was incxorable, 
and he was publickly executed. His widow, ſoon after his death, married the lord of 
La Tremoille. That Giac merited his fate cannot be denied; 8885 Ne the conduct of 5 


Richemont was e eee 455 3 


The apical end of this favourite 0 to have rendered his fucceloiguibre vans 
tious and eireumſpect; but le Camus de Beaulieu, who was choſen. to replace him, far 
from profiting by his example, diſplayed ſtill greater inſolence and rapaciouſneſs. He 
| was ſoon after aſſaſſinated by order of the conſtable, who had the inſolence't to roll the - 


kings [OREN it was done for the good of the kingdom. 


ee MELON ben to diſguiſe his Gina Was 3 e ohe 
daring conduct of this haughty and imperious ſubject, who ſeemed determined to ſa - 


crifice to his rage, all whom the king ſhould honour with his friendſhip or confidence. 


Richemont, being obliged to leave the court, reſolved to chuſe a favourite for his ſove- 
reign, on whom he could rely; with this view he recommended la Tremoille. When 
he mentioned the object of his recommendation to the king, Charles replied—* Fair 
„ roufin, you force me to receive him; but you will repent it, for I know, him better than you. 
The conduct of Tremoille verified the prediction of Charles, and proved that he knew 
mankind, although he frequently placed a confidence in people who were unworthy his 


n Chron. de France: = Villargt. 
„ favour. 
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fivour... This. indeed may, in a. great meaſure, be imputable to the pecnliarity: of- his; 

ſituation ;. plunged: in misfortune, expoſed! to inceſſant contradiction, ill-treated. by 
- thoſe who: were moſt; dear. to; him, ſurrounded hy enemies, hetrayed: on all fides, his, 
| Heart: was oppreſſed: with grief, and eagerly ſought-for-a friend to whom he might im- 
part his ſufferings; he wanted that ſtrength. and: energy of mind which could alone en- 

able him. to reſiſt this combination of untoward cireumſtauces; and flattery operated as 

a: palliative, which ſupplied. the place of true friendſhip, fo. rarely to be found among 
men, and whoſe. excluſion from courts is en proverbial.. 


1 The-clicek which che canſtable- had e at Saint- James de Beuuron, and the 
*conſequent diſperſion of his army, ex paſed the frontiers of Brittany to the incurſions of 
the Engliſh; he therefore haſtened to Ponterſon, and aſterſtrengthening the fortifica, 
tions of. that place, left. a ſtrong garriſon to defend it. It was ſoon after beſieged by the- 
enemy; who, natwithſtanding the vigour of their attacks, . not reduce it till the 
Pm as in the Jallowipg. year. | 


The Bogliſh nne formed: the 1 = Montargis, : a'town PSIG, on. > a rivex 
5 Loing.. The troops daſtined for this enterprize, under the command of the earl of 
- Warwick, aſſiſted by the earl of Suffolk, and John · de la Pole, amounted to three thous 
5 ſand men; and ſuch as the deplorable ſituation to which the king was, at this period, 
redueed, that he found it impoſſible to muſter an equal force. The. garriſon of Mon: 
rargis, under the command of La Faille, a gentleman of Gaſcony, made an obſtinate. 

| F reſiſted 55 n Sons of the in for the, edel three e 


* 
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_ At tength, W + reduced to the Faſ extremity, they ent to apprize chis ding bs *Y 
£ | Trains. their ſituation. The baſtard of Orleans, a young nobleman of high ſpirir, 
dd endued with prudence ſuperior to his years; undertook to · relie ve the place. For this 
purpoſe, he was ſupplied with fixteen hundred men; and the lords. of Albret, Graville, . 
| | Villars, Gaueourt, and*Saint-Simon, with the 1 Ne rere to e with 5 
= | tim the glory of This: . 


When the French dpproacted the town. of Montargie, they us ante the en ; 
Had opened their ſluices, and laid a great part -of- the Engliſh camp under water; and. 
Had, likewiſe, by the ſame means, cut off the communication between the different di- 
viſions of their army. This circumſtance was highly. favourable to the baſtard. of. Or- 
leans, whe divided · his little army ineo two corps, and ſent La. Hire with-one of them to- 
attack that diviſion of the Engliſh: which was. commanded: by John de la Pole, while } 
with the other he marched. againſt the carl of Suffolk's diviſion, The plan being form- 
ed with prudence, and conducted with ſpirit, was attended with ſucceſs; La Hire, hav- 
W defeated. John de la Pole, baſtened. to join the baſtard. of Orleans, who, 

aftet 
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aſter an: obſtinate reſiſlance, obliged! the: carl: of Suffolk to ff. Marwick, after. being: 
compelled to remain, a quiet ſpectator: of the defeat of his troops, was himſelf reduced! 
to the neceſſity of dęecamping; he retired, however, in: gaod: order, andi took poſſeſſion: 
of a neighbouring. eminence, whence it was not deemed: prudent. to, een 
lodge him. 313d 1 : 


Graville immediately advanced + Mans, mhich- he . os ſarprize; 1 en 
earl of 8 had time to retire to the citadel, where there were proviſions only ſor 
three days. Talbot, being apprized of his ſituation, advanced to his relief, and enter - 
ing the citadel in the night, attacked the French with great fury the neut morning 
and drove them from the town After. this 1 Talbot RO "Run een ponds: | 
which they. took by aſſault. | 1 E 

A n 

About. this time the duke. of: Bedford. ee Sos Eogland: alias freſh... ar- 
my of twenty thouſand men, with which he hoped. to. retrieve. the time whichs 
| had been loſt in fruitleſs expeditions. during his abſence, Indeed, circumſtances were 
ſuch as to juſtify theſe hopes. La Tremaille had, by his intrigues, occaſioned an, open 
rupture between the king and the conſtable, who had retired. to Parthenay. The. 
princes of the blood and moſt of the nobility were prejudiced againſt the faxourite;, and: 
even thoſe troops which aeknowledged. the. authority of Chaxles, eſpauſed the cauſe of 
Richemont. In ſhort, Cnarles's ſituation appeared to be deſperate. Bedford haſtened to. 
profit by. this combination of favourable circumſtances; having ſecretly conducted, in 
ſeparate detachments, a formidable army to the frontiers of Brittany, he made an unex-- 
peed attack. on that province, and compelled the duke to forego his alliance with. 
Charles; to ſign the treaty of Troyes; to acknowledge the authority of en. 
regent of, France, and to promiſe to. do e to buy: for his AnebErn . 


= "The ſpirit of diſcord which prevailedat the court Re: Charles at; Fugen gave riſe. to - 
civil war. La Tremoille perſuaded the king, that the defection of the duke of Brittany 
rendered it highly. improper. to entruſt the firſt military dignity im the. kingdom, and the 
command of his armies, to the count of Richemont. The conſtable's party. was adopt-: 
ed by numbers of the nobility, among whom were. the counts of Clermont and La. 
Marche, who. took by ſurprize the town of Bourges. The lords of Prie and La Borde 
retired to the citadel, where the former was ſlain, but the. latter held out till the king' &. 
arrival, who, having aſſembled a bady of. troops, prepared to attack the rebels. Fort u- 
nately his preſence put a ſtop to farther haſtilities; a reconciliation took place; and La. 
Tremoille promiſed the counts of. Clermont and La e that all the ee. 
oY. TOY Howl be grapes... FI J TE 
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No mention, however, of the conflatite was made in this convention, it being reſolved 


to drive him from court; for which purpoſe the king received, with the utinoſt cor- 


diality, John de Blois Penthievre, who paid him a viſit at Chinon. It was the fate of 
this fugitive prince to ſerve alternately as a tool to either party, as circumſtances ren- 


dered his proſcription or preſence uſeful to their intereſts. Theſe diviſions rendered the- 


king unable to make the neceſſary preparations for the enſuing campaign, which the 
enemy r a determination to _ with unuſual vigour. 


A. D. 1428.] The duke of Bedford, by his late treaty with the duke of Brittany, 
having freed himſelf from a dangerous enemy who lay behind him, reſolved on an en- 
terprize which, if ſucceſsful, would, he truſted, prepare the way for the final conqueſt 


of France. The city of Orleans was ſo ſituated between the provinces which acknow- 


ledged the authority of the regent, and thoſe which held out for Charles, that it afforded 
an eaſy entrance into either; the duke, therefore, determined to reduce it, in order to 


facilitate his paſſage into the ſouth. 


The command of this important expedition was entruſted to the earl of Saliſbury, a 
nobleman who had greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the courfe of the war, and who had 
lately arrived from England with a ſtrong reinforcement of troops. Saliſbury accord- 
ingly entered the country which lies between the Seine and the Loire, and employed the 
months of Auguſt and September in the reduction of Chiteau-Nevf, Rambouillet, Be- 
tancourt, Rochefort, Nogent-le-Roi, Puifet, Janville, Toury, Meun, Mont-Pipeau, 


Jargeau, Sully, Clery, Beangency, Marche-noire, and other ſmall towns which ſur- 


rounded Orleans. On the eighth of October, a detachment of the Engliſh were ſent to 
reconnoitre the environs of that city; but being repulſed in a ſally made by the garri- 
ſon under the command of Gaucourt, governor of the place, they retired to Meun and 
Beaugency, where they croſſed the Loire, ſacked and burned the town of Clery, and on 
the trees preſeates themſelyes i in full force before Orleans. 3 


Although the operations of the enemy had bal diente their intentions of form- 
ing the ſiege of Orleans, yet the garriſon, in point of numbers, was very inadequate to 
the defence of the place; though the {kill and courage of the officers ſapplied, in a great 
degree, this eſſential defect. Gaucourt, the governor, was a man of approved valour 
and experience; and a great number of nobility, eager to aſſiſt him with their perſons 
and advice, had thrown themſelves into the town: amongſt theſe were the baſtard of 
Ori-ans, La Hire, Xaintrailles, Quittery, Villars, Gireſmes, Dorval, Thonars, Cha- 
bannes, Bouſſac, La Fayette, and Graville; all men of tried courage, who were de- 


' termined to defend the place to the laſt extremity. The garriſon and inhabitants ap- 


peared to be inſpired with the ſame degree of intrepidity ; even the women partook 


of the martial ardour, and contributed their efforts to the ſupport of the common 


The 
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The earl of Saliſbury's army, not exceeding ten thouſand men, was inſufficient to 
form a complete line of circumvallation round fo extenſive a city as Orleans, which 
alſo commanded a bridge over the Loire ; he therefore reſolved to make his approaches 
from the ſouth, and for: that purpoſe ſtationed himſelf towards Sologne, leaving the - 
oppoſite ſide toward La Beanfle ſtill open to the French. He then attacked the 
caſtle of the Tourelles, which commanded the bridge, and carried it at the ſecond aſ- 
fault; but the acquiſition of this important fortreſs proved fatal to Saliſbury, who being 
wounded in the head by a cannon-ball, as he was ſurveying the town from its ſummit, 
on the twenty-ſeventh of October, was conveyed to Meun, where he died on the third 
of the following months. The earl of Suffolk ſucceeded to the command, and that 
nobleman—who was aſſiſted by lord Talbot, lord Scales, and Sir John Faſtolfe—three 
of the beſt captains of the age—being convinced that the reduction of the city would 
be nearly impoſſible, before the garriſon were deprived of all communication. with the-- 
adjacent country, erected redoubts at different diſtances, all around it, which he was 
enabled to man by a ſtrong reinforcement of Engliſh and * which had re- 
50 joined him. 100 | 


During t theſe tranſactions, the king was at Bourges, employed in aſſembling troops. 
The provinces, which acknowledged his authority, granted him, with chearfulneſs and 
alacrity, the extraordinary ſubſidies which the ſituation of his affairs required. The 
conſtable, aſhamed of remaining inactive at Parthenay, at ſuch a conjuncture, requeſted 
Charles to accept his ſervices. But the imprudent monarch, the voluntary victim of an 
unhappy prejudice, ſeemed diſpoſed to render his own honour and the welfare of the 
ſtate ſubſervient to the ambition of his favourite. The conſtable miglit have rendered 
him eſſential ſervice, but his inflexible aufterity diſguſted him; while the favourite, more 
artful and pliant, became the pander of his pleaſures, and adminiſtered to thoſe paſſions 
which an honeſt miniſter would have ſought to repreſs. Though Charles was in the 
moſt deſperate ſituation, he was ſtill reſolved to enjoy every pleaſure which fortune re- 
ſerves for her choiceſt favourites. As he was one day employed in directing the prepa- 
rations for a feaſt, La Hire came to receive his orders; Charles, inſtead of paying atten- 
tion to what the warriour ſaid, aſked him what he thought of the amuſement he was 
about to give to the court 1think,” aid La N 4 ther no monarch could loſe. 550 
i e more N 1 eee ee 


W n the Baſtard of Orleans, E 1 Wn Ch Villas . 
ſome other officers who had been ſent to haſten the departure of the troops, and of a 
conyoy deſtined for the relief of Orleans, entered the city with five or ſix hundred 
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lances. This reinforcement gave freſh courage to the garriſon, whoſe artillery, placed 
on the ramparts, directed its fury againſt the fort of the Tourelles. But the enemy, 
Mtereſted in the preſervation of that important poſt, threw up a rampart for. its pro- 
tection immediately oppoſite to the batteries of the French. 


| A. D. 1429. ] The * TE ot the various forts which the Engliſh had raifed-round. 
the city, had given riſe to ĩnnumerable ſkirmiſhes, from attempts to introduce proviſions. 
into the town; and the beſiegers themſelves, unable to collect a. ſufficiency: from a 
country already exhauſted by frequent incurſions, ſtood in almoſt as great want of ſup- 
plies as the beſieged. When the Engliſh had lain four months before the place, the 
duke of Bedford, having collected, at Paris, a conſiderable quantity of proviſions, arms 
and ammunition, ſent it to the army in five hundred waggons, under the eſcort of two 
thoufand five hundred men, commanded by Sir John Faſtolſe. This convoy had ad- 
vanced, without moleſtation as far as the village of Rouvray, between Jenville and 
Orleans, where it was met, on the twelfth of February, by the count of Clermont, the 


Baſtard of Orleans, La Hire, Xaintrailles, La Fayette, and the conſtable of Scotland, at 


the head of four thouſand French and Scottiſh troops. Faſtolfe, apprized of their ap- 
proach, had prepared to receive them, by ſurrounding his little army with the baggage- 
waggons, leaving open only two avenues, which were guarded by his beſt archers. In 

this poſitien he fuſtained the firſt attack of the French, which, though impetuous, was 
fuccefsfully repelled ; and finding, them thrown into ſome confuſion by a reception ſo 
unexpectedly warm, he ruſhed out before they had time to rally, and purſuing his ad- 
vantage with vigour, obtained a complete: victory. The conſtable of Scotland and his 


fon, the lords of Albret, Chateaubrun, Montpipeau, Verduiſan, Rochechouart, Y vray 


and Puilly, with fix hundred ſoldiers, were ſlain in this action, which was called The 
battle of Herrings, becauſe: the proviſions chiefly conſiſted. of herrings, for the uſe of the 
Engliſh army during the Lent ſeaſon. The baſtard of Orleans, La Hire, Xaintrailles 
and La Fayette, collected the ſcattered the remains of their army, and returned to Or- 


leans, while the count of Clermont was e n ta " _ news of the defeat to 


this TW” 

This event echrew a ton Gs on the ſpixit s of Charles cow; any miſartune which 
he had hitherto experienced; but, in order to try every expedient for the preſervation 
of Orleans, the reduction of which muſt have rendered his fituation truly deſperate— 


-fince it would haye delivered the Blefois and Touraine to the diferetion of the enemy, 


and facilitated their entrance into Poitou, where the towns, ill-fortified, muſt have 


fallen on the firſt attack he diſpatched Xaintrailles to the regent, who was ſtill at Paris, 
to propoſe that the city ſhould be delivered up to the duke of Burgundy, and remain 


in his poſſeſſion till the concluſion of the war. It will eaſily be ſuppoſed that Bur- 


gundy ſeconded, with great earneſtneſs, a propoſal wich tended, i in a certain degree, 
to 
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to inveſt him with the power of deciding the conteſt as his intereſt or inclination thoula 
dictate; but Bedford wiſely rejected a meaſure from which no good could poſſibly ac- 

crue to the Engliſh intereſt, and whence much danger might reaſonably be appre- 
hended; his refuſal he accompanied by an obſer vation“ That we was not of a hu- 

«© mour to beat the buſhes while others ran away with the game.” This conduct of 
the regent is ſaid to have greatly diſguſted the duke of Burgundy ; ; and Monftrelet, and 
ſome other authors“, poſitively aſſert, that he inſtantly recalled his troops from before 
Orleans; though, as they certainly continued to act with the Engliſh, in every ſubſequent 
enterprize, the truth of the aſſertion may juſtly be doubted. . Be that as it may, the 
ſiege continued to be proſecuted with vigonr ; the garriſon began to experience a ſcar- 
city of proviſions; and Charles, in deſpair of relieving them, already entertained 
thoughts of retiring, with the ſmall remnant of his forces, into the diſtant provinces of | 
Languedoc and Dauphiny. But from the purſuit: of this diſgraceful project he was for- 
tunately deterred by his conſort, Mary of Anjou, a princeſs of great merit and conſum- 
mate prudence, who repreſented to him, that by the adoption of ſuch a meaſure, he | 7 ; 
would effeQually diſpirit his friends, and compel them, however: reluctantly, to forſake | | 
his intereſt. The remonſtrances of Mary were alſo ſtrenuouſly ſeconded by Agnes 
Sorrel, his fair miſtreſs, who lived in ſtrict amity with the queen; ſhe declared, that if 
he did not defend his lawful inheritance to the laſt extremity, ſhe would forſwear all : 
farther commerce. with him, and ſeek, in the court of England a lover of more ſpirit 
and reſolution. The fear of loſing his miſtreſs, acting with greater force on the mind 
of Charles—whoſe love roſe ſuperior to his ambition—than the apprehenſion of lofi ing 
his crown, he determined to reſiſt the efforts of the enemy, ſo long as e ſhould 


be found praQticable, 


The troops which had been diſperſed” at-the battle of the Herrings were now col- 
lected; and a ſtrong reinforcement was hourly expected from Scotland. The Scottiſh 
monarch, by a treaty concluded in the month of November, 1427, had engaged to ſend 
his daughter Margaret to the court of France to receive her education, as ſhe was deſ- 
tined to eſpouſe the dauphin Lewis, when arrived at years of maturity. This princeſs, 
inſtead of a dower, was to bring a ſupply of fix thouſand troops; in return for which 
aſſiſtance, Charles had agreed to give the county of Saintonge, and the diſtrict of Roche- 
fort · upon - Charente, to the king of Scotland, immediately; and, in caſe h& recovered 
his dominions, to exchange for thoſe domains either the duchy of Berry or the county 
of Evreux, at the option of James, But while the king was waiting with anxious 
impatience the arrival of theſe ſuccours, he received aſſiſtance from another quarter, as 


* 8 . 
. : : 8 


14 Monſtrelet, tom. ii. p. 47, 42. Hall, fo. 106. Stowe, p. 369. Hollingſhed, p. 600. Polydore Virg. p. 469. Ho — | 
8 ; Grafton, p. 532. 5 | o ID 15 
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ſingular as unexpected, which enabled him to effect a revolution more ſpeedy and deci- 
ſive than his moſt ſanguine partiſans could have taught him to hope. | 


. 1429. ] At Dom-Remy, near the banks of the Maeſe—which divides Cham- 
pagne from Lorraine—a village belonging to France, though ſituate within the dioceſe 
of Toul, lived a country girl of ſeventeen“, called Joan d'Arc. She was born of poor 
but honeſt parents, who had given her an education conformable to her ſituation in 
life. Joan, from her infancy, had been taught to hold in deteſtation the Engliſh name; 
and the ravages of war, which ſhe ſaw extended even to her father's cottage, encreaſed 
the abhorrence which had been early inſtilled into her infant mind. The expulſion of 
the enemy from her native land, and the triumph of the lawful ſovereign, ſhe juſtly 
regarded as the only means of correcting the evils which deſolated the kingdom: the 
attainment of this deſirable object was the daily topic of her converſation with her in- 
- fant companions, and the daily theme of her prayers to the Almighty. Her zeal en- 
creaſed with her years; by intenſe thinking on the ſame ſubject, her imagination became 
heated ; and at thirteen ſhe fancied ſhe ſaw viſions, and converſed with Saint Michael, 
Saint Margaret, and Saint Catharine, who aſſured her that ſhe had been appointed by 
God to expel the Engliſh from France, and to place the crown on the head of the 
dauphin. Her manners were pure; her life was irreproachable; innocence, piety, can- 
dour, generoſity, and courage had fixed their abode in the boſom of Joan. The rural 
life to which ſhe had been ever accuftomed, had given additional vigour to a habit of 
body by nature robuſt, and additional ſtrength to a mind naturally intrepid. She had 
the external figure of a woman, but was eee from all thoſe infirmities which cha- 
racterize the weakneſs of her ſex. 


Several years had elapſed, during which the revelations of Joan were confined to the 
narrow circle of her family and acquaintance. Preſſed more and more by that ſecret 
impulſe which urged her to arm in defence of her king and country, ſhe, at length, re- 
ſolved to preſent herſelf to Baudricourt, the governor of Vaucouleurs, a ſmall town in 
the neighbourhood. She flattered herſelf that he would ſupply her with arms, and an 
eſcort to enable her to repair to court: but Baudricourt treated her as a viſionary, and 
diſmiſſed her with contempt. Soon after this interview, Joan performed a pilgrimage to 
Saint Nicholas, near Nancy. The duke of Lorraine having heard of her viſions, ſent 
for her to his palace, and being ill at the time, he conſulted her on the means of curing 
his diſorder : Joan replied, that he muſt never expect to be cured till he was reconciled 
to his wife, with whom he then lived at variance. The duke thought her mad, and 
diſmiſſed her. 


15 She was born in 1412. — Goes herons proces MSS, de la Pucelle. B. R. 
e - * Vullaret, tom. xiv, p. 372. 


After 
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After ſix months had elapſed, Joan paid a ſecond viſit to Baudricourt, but ſhe met 
with no better ſucceſs than at her firſt interview. Still undiſmayed, ſhe preſented her- 
ſelf a third time to the governor of Vaucouleurs, who, tired with her inceſſant ſoli- 
citations, and believing her bewitched, wiſhed to have her exorciſed by the curate of the 
pariſh. She maintained, however, the truth of her miſſion; and, in order to convince 
Baudricourt, aſſured him that the royaliſts had juſt ſuſtained a defeat near Orleans.— 
The account of the battle of the Herrings, which arrived ſoon after, ſtaggered the go- 
vernor; Joan's revelations thenceforth met with general credit, and ſhe was regarded by the 
whole country as a præternatural inſtrument of Providence. Having ſurmounted this dif- 
ficulty, ſhe was furniſhed with a ſuit ofarmour; and two gentlemen, with their ſervants, 
were appointed to, accompany her to court. She arrived at Chinon, where Charles 
then reſided, in the month of F ebruary. | 


The letters which Joan had received from Baudricourt were ſent to the king as ſoon 
as ſhe arrived, but ſhe paſſed two days before ſhe could obtain an audience; it was even 
debated whether ſhe ſhould be admitted to the preſence of Charles. Curioſity, how- 
ever, prevailed, and ſhe procured admiſſion. Though Charles was diveſted of every 
enſign of royalty, ſhe diſtinguiſhed him from his courtiers, and addrefled herſelf imme- 
diately to him. In vain did the company aſſure her, ſhe was miſtaken, ſhe perſiſted in 
her aſſertion. that he was the king, and with an air of confidence, thus addreſſed the 
monarch— “ Gentle dauphin, I am called Joan the Maid: the King of Heaven hath 
« ſent me to your aſſiſtance. If you pleaſe' to grant me troops, by the grace of God, 
« and the force of arms, I will raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and conduct you to be 
% crowned at Rheims, in ſpite of all your enemies: This is what the King of Heaven 
© hath commanded me to tell you; and, alſo, that it is his will the Engliſh ſhould re- 
« turn to their own country, and leave you in quiet poſſeſſion of your kingdom, as 
“ being the true, ſole, and lawful heir; that if you make an offering of it to God, 
he will reſtore it to you, greatly enlarged, and in a more flouriſhing ſtate than it ever 
Was in the time of your predeceſſors; and that he will puniſh the Engliſh unleſs 
5+: they-retire f 
The energy with which ſhe expreſſed herſelf made converts of all who heard her; = 
Charles, who could loſe nothing by the experiment, reſolved to try what effect her 
preſence would have on the drooping ſpitits of his troops. This refolution was no 
ſooner adopted than reports were induſtriouſly circulated—prohably to captivate the 
minds of the people, and remove every doubt of her miſfion—that ſhe had revealed a 
ſecret to the king, which, being only known to himſelf, muſt certainly haye been diſco- 


2 Monſtrelet, fol. 42. Villaret, tom. xiv. p. 877. 
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vered to her by heavenly inſpiration. Nothing was now talked of but Joan the Maid, 
a title the validity of her claims to which had been confirmed, after minute inveſtiga- 
tion, by the queen of Sicily herſelf . Joan's miſſion was then gravely examined by. 
an aſſembly of doctors and theologians, who declared it to be celeſtial. She was laſtly 
ſent to the parliament at Poitiers, who being rather more ſcrupulous, deſired ſhe would 
perform ſome miracle, to convince them of the truth of her inſpiration, when Joan 
boldly replied, <* that was not the time for miracles, but if they would attend. her to 
«. Orleans they ſhould be fully fatisfied.” The firmneſs of her anſwer ſtruck the ma- 
giſtrates with ſurprize; but their aſtoniſhment was greatly encreaſed when they heard 
her repeat, with. an air of confidence, that the Engliſh ſhould raiſe the ſiege of Orleans; 
that the king ſhould be crowned at Rheims; that Paris ſhould be reſtored to Charles; 
and that the enemy ſhould be entirely expelled the kingdom. With regard. to. herſelf, 
ſhe repeatedly affirmed, that her miſſion extended not farther than the relief of Orleans, 
and the coronation of the king at Rheims. When it was objected to her that God: 
could fave France without having recourſe to arms, ſhe replied, < The troops will fight 
in my God, and the Lord will give them victory. The ann, al after this exa- 


5 ſubſeribed to the reality oe; ber wn. 


Theſe 3 were all e SR with great induſtry; and, as the 2 
mind is ever apt to receive with eagerneſs that which forms the chief object of its 
wiſhes, they obtained univerſal belief from the people. Hoye's chearful ray now diſ- 
pelled the thick gloom of deſpair whieh had hitherto reigned among the partiſans of 
Charles; and his. troops glowed with. impatience to retrieve their honour under the 
auſpices of this female champion. As ſoon as the nation was.duly. prepared. for her re- 
ception, ſhe aſſumed the habit of a man, was armed. cap · a- pee, mounted on a ſtately 
courſer, and, thus martially equipped, was expoſed to. the fight of the people. When 
a ſword was offered her, ſhe deſired that ſomebody. might. be ſent to the church of 
Saint Catherine de Fierbois, for a particular ſword, which. would be found on a tomb 
behind. the great altar. Her requeſt was . with, and the weapon was ns. and. 


brought to her. 


This ads and that of her-diſtinguiſhing the king, though diſguiſed and placed! 
in the midſt of his courtiers, were conſidered by the credulous age as abſolute miracles, 
which. inconteſtibly proved the divinity of Joan's miflion ;—though both might have 
been eaſily and naturally accounted for. The young maiden having been long prepoſ- 
ſeſſed with the idea, that ſhe was. deſtined. to contribute to. the reſtoration of Charles, 


7 The ſaid maid was delivered over to the queen of Sicily (Loland of Arrogan) mother to the queen our ſo- 
_  vereign lady, and to certain ladies who were with her, among whom were the ladies of Gaucourt and Fiennes, by: 
5” whom. the faid maid was examined in the ſecret parts of her body. And after they had ſeen and inſpected all that: 
Was requiſite in ſuch a caſe, the ſaid lady told the king, that ſhe and her ladies were certain that ſhe was a true and 
ring maid, in whom. no marks.of corruption nor yaolence 8 Interrog. Procts de Jeanne d Arc, B. R. 
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and that prince and his fortunes having been the conſtant topic of her converſation, _ 
the continual ſubject of her thoughts, ſhe muſt naturally have made enquiries as to his 
form and features, the anſwers to which were of courſe deeply imprefled on her mind. It 
was alſo impoſſible but that ſhe muſt have ſeen ſeveral portraits of Charles, fince various 
pieces of money were in circulation bearing the impreſſion of his head. With regard 
to the miraculous diſcovery of the ſword, it muſt be obſerved, that Joan, on her road 
to Chinon, had ſtopped ſome time at St. Catherine de Fierbois, and had even viſited the 
church **, where it is highly probable ſhe herſelf had depoſited the ſword—perhaps for 
the purpoſe of confecration—on the tomb of a knight who had been interred near 
the great altar.—As to the ſecret which it is pretended fhe revealed to the king, 
as ſhe never could be preyailed on to diſcloſe it to any other perſon, and as Charles 
" himſelf never entered into any explanation on the W it muſt be conſidered. as. 
fabulous. 


Joan was certainly endowed with all the courage of an heroine, combined with thie 
enthuſiaſm of a perſon inſpired, and theſe qualities were admirably adapted to the pur-- 
poſes ſhe was employed topromote. When the news of her approach reached the Engliſh 
camp, the ſoldiers infected with the general contagian, were ſeized with a ſecret dread 
and inward horror at the idea of fighting againſt Heaven, which they vainly attempted 
to conceal, by a ſtudied affectation of confidence, and a laboured: diſplay. of contempt: 
nor could they derive either courage or conſolation from the perſuaſions of their lead- 

ers, who aſſured them that the Maid, far from being the vicegerent of Heaven, was a 
mere engine of the devil. | 


£437 
* 


Orleans had now been inveſted by the Engliſh ſeven months; Hes the conſtruction 
of the numerous forts which cut off all communication with the ſurrounding country 
had nearly reduced the ſpeedy capture of that city to an abſolute certainty. At this- 
criticat juncture Joan was diſpatched. to Blois, where a large convoy of arms,.ammuni- 
tion, and proviſions had been collected for the ſupply of Orleans. Some days elapſed. 
after her arrival before every thing was prepared for this important expedition on the 
ſucceſs of which the fate of the. city—and, probably, of France—depended. This 
awful interval the Maid employed i in exhorting the troops to place all their hopes in the 
aſſiſtance of Heaven. Her nati ve eloquence, her fervent piety, forced incredulity itſelf 
to believe, and converted the moſt hardened hearts; the effects of her exhortat ions 
and example were almoſt univerſal. People ſaw wah admiration a girl of ſeven- 

teen, who could neither read nor write, performing, at once, the oppoſite functions of 
a general, and a miſſionary. She aſſembled. all the prieſts in the town, and having 
formed. them into a. ſacred battalion, placed them at the head of the troops, as they 


— 


| | _ marched 
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marched out of Blois, preceded by a banner, decorated with a cros. The air re- 
ſounded with hymns, which the ſoldiers, animated with the ſame pious zeal, repeated 
aloud. The heroic Maid ſeemed to have breathed a ſpirit of inſpiration into all who 
obſerved her actions and followed her ſteps. The troops became enthuſiaſtic as their 
leader; they marched forward with unuſual confidence, impreſſed with the conviction 
that their efforts muſt be crowned with victory, and that they were favoured with the 
moſt ſublime revelations. Thirty years after the preſent period, the baſtard of Orleans 
(whom we ſhall hereafter ſtile count of Dunois) at an age equally removed from the 
thoughtleſsneſs of youth, and the credulity generally attendant on the laſt ſtage of life, 
_ affirmed with an oath, that all the actions of this girl, whom he had ſcarcely ever quit- 
ted, bore a ſupernatural character, the recollection of which would never be eraſed from 


his memory. 


The mareſchal de Bouſſac, Gilles de Rais, admiral de Culant, Ambroiſe de Lors, 
and La Hire accompanied the convoy, with an eſcort of fix thouſand men. In conſe- 
quence of her inſpiration, Joan aſſumed an authority to direct all the military operations; 
and therefore ordered the convoy to approach the city from the ſide of Beauſſe; but the 
generals, knowing that the Engliſh works were weakeſt on the oppoſite fide, wiſcly 

FREE Fo countermanded her orders, and fefolved to direct their attack to that quarter. The con- 
| voy approached Orleans on the twenty-ninth of April, and, after a faint and ſpiritleſs 
reſiſtance by the Engliſh, who were unmanned by their ſuperſtitious fears, was conveyed 
into the city without loſs. The count of Dunois had been ſent out to ſupport the con- 
voy, and to introduce the Maid, who was received by the garriſon with the wildeſt ac- 
clamations of joy, and univerſally hailed by the citizens as the ſaviour af their liber- 
ties. Dunois and La Hire marched at her fide ; the grace of her perſon, the addreſs ſhe 
diſplayed in carrying the ſtandard and in managing her horſe, though unaccuſtomed to 
ſuch exerciſe *?, joined to the beauty of her features, in which more majeſty than deli- 
cacy was e inſpired univerſal courage and N From this moment the 
garriſon believed themſelves invincible. 3 0 


Joan, previous to her departure from Blois, had ſent, by a herald named 1 
letter addreſſed to the king of England, the duke of Bedford, and to the generals who 
commanded the fiege; in which ſhe ſummoned the Engliſh to leave Orleans, and reſtore 
the kingdom to the lawful ſovereign, The herald having been ſtopped by the enemy 
and thrown into priſon, Joan, on her arrival at Orleans, ſent to demand him, ning, 8 


5 Monſtrelet, ſpeaking of the Maid, obſerves, bs e had lived a confiderable t time at a ſmall inn, where ſhe ated 
in the capacity of ofiler; and, in the diſcharge of this maſculine duty, uſed frequently to ride the horſes of the guzſts to the water- 
ing· places, and to perform other offices to which young girls were little accufloned. But this account js proved to be a little falſe 
by :nformations taken at the place of Joan's birth, which demonſtrate that ſhe only paſſed a ſortnight at an inn at 
Neufchitel, in Lorraine, whither ſhe had been conducted by her uncle. In ſo ſhort a ſpace of time it was impoſſible 
_ for her to learn to manage a horſe, and to handle a lance with that grace and eaſe, which ſhe conſtantly e 
Procei MS. 1 ns de la Pucelle. B. R. : 


in 
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in the governor's name, to make repriſals. The herald was accordingly releaſed, and a 
letter ſent by him, replete with invectives. On the following days freſh convoys and 
| freſh troops arrived in the town. The Maid was ever foremoſt to facilitate their en- 
trance, placing herſelf at the head of her troops, between the enemy and the town, and 
diſplaying her conſecrated banner on which the Supreme Being was repreſented, graſp- 
ing the globe, and ſurrounded with fleurs-de-lys. | 


That the ardour of the French might not be ſuffered to cool, it was reſolved they 
ſhould no longer ſtand on the defenſive. The Maid renewed her ſummons to the Engliſh 
by a letter faſtened to an arrow—* Engliſhmen,” ſaid ſhe, *+ you who have no right 
6% to this kingdom of France: God commands you by me, Joan the Maid, to abandon 
« your forts and retire; I would ſend you my letter in a more civil manner, if you did 
not ſtop my heralds.” On the receipt of the letter the enemy exclaimed—+ Here 
„ is more news from the whore of the Armagnacs. Joan being on the ramparts heard 
the exclamation, and burſt into tears. . | | 


On Wedneſday the fourth of May, the French, under the command of the Maid, 
made a ſally, and attacked one of the Engliſh forts, which, after an obſtinate reſiſtance 
for four hours, was carried ſword in hand, and four hundred men, out of twelve, which 
compoſed the garriſon, were put to the ſword. On the Friday following two other 
forts were reduced. In theſe different aſſaults, Joan was always the foremoſt, with her 
ſtandard in her hand, diſplaying the coolneſs and intrepidity of a hero. Her courage 
was of a ſuperior kind, as ſhe had an extreme. repugnance to the effuſion of human 
blood, and never killed any one. When queſtioned as to her motive for always carry- 


ing her banner in time of action, ſhe replied that ſhe would never make uſe of her 
ſword, nor put any perſon to death *. 8 


| The enemy having abandoned one of their forts, named Saint John the White, and 
. retired to another which they, had erected on the ruins of the church of the Auguſtines, 

Joan advanced to attack it. The F rench had planted their ſcaling-ladders, when they 
were ſeized with a ſudden panic and fled with precipitation; the Maid was compelled to 
follow them; but ſeeing the Engliſh iſſuing from the fort to cut off their retreat, ſhe 
faced about, and advanced to meet them with an intrepid countenance, The boldeſt of 
her followers haſtened to her affiſtance ; by degrees the whole detachment returned, 
When the attack was renewed, and, after a long and bloody conflict, the fort was taken. 


The 9 5 had now nothing e on the ſide of Sologne but the fort of Tou- 


20 Interrogata quare ferebat vexillum, reſpon _ nolebat atineſe PRE: nec ys quemquam interficere. | 
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relles, and an entrenchment which they had thrown up on the bridge. On this poſt, the 
moſt important of all, the ſucceſs of the ſiege depended. The attack was deferred till 
the next day. Joan paſſed the night under arms, at the head of a detachment; and, at 


the break of day, the French attacked the entrenchment, which was defended with great 


courage and reſolution. Joan, having received a wound in the throat, was under the 
neceſſity of retiring to have it dreſſed; and the ſoldiers had no ſooner loſt fight of her, 


than their courage began to fail them. They were on the point of ſounding a retreat, 


to which the count of Dunois himſelf had conſented, when the Maid, after an abſence 
of a few minutes, returned, and, running to the foot of the entrenchment, there planted 
her ſtandard; and animating the ſoldiers by her countenance, her geſtures, and ex- 


Hortations, perſuaded them to renew the charge. The Engliſh, ſtricken with terror, quit- 


ted the entrenchment, and ran for refuge to the fort; but moſt of them were drowned 


in the Loire, by the fall of the draw-bridge. The entrenchment being forced, the 
French haſtened to the fort of the Tourelles, which Oe ſurrendered. 


The earl of Suffolk, having loſt ſix thoukend of his beſt ſoldiers, in the different at- 


tacks, and finding that neither argument nor example could allay that panic with which 


the minds of his whole army were irreſiſtibly impreſſed, and which probably had, in 


Tome meaſure, infected his own, at length called a council of war, who were unanimous 


in opinion that the fiege muſt be raifed. In compliance with this reſolution, the Eng- 
liſh army accordingly decamped from before Orleans, on the eighth of May, and retired _ 


to the different fortrefles, on the banks of the Loire, which they had taken before the 
commencement of the ſiege. The F rench propoſed to, attack them on their retreat, 


but this was ſtrenuouſly refiſted by. joa under the influence of that humane diſpoſition, 


which ever rendered her averſe from ſhedding human blood, unleſs in caſes of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity. This happy event is ſtill celebrated at Orleans every year, on the eighth of May, 


when public thankſgivings are offered up in the CIO and an eulogy is * 


on the n deliverer of the wy. 


Thus was the firſt object of Teal 5 extraordinary million l miſſion 


the divinity of which not the moſt incredulous of the French could now dare to diſ- 
pute, and on which the Engliſh themſelves were divided in opinion: ſome coinciding 
with the ideas of the French; while others, equally credulous, and more abſurd, gravely 


aſcribed it to a compact with the devil. This latter opinion ſeems to have been adopted 
by the duke of Bedford, though one of the moſt ſenſible men of the age, who thus ex- 
2 himſelf in a letter which he wrote to the king and council of England: — 


\ 


« Alle things chow orolpered for you, till the tyme of the ſiege of Orleans, taken in 


hand, God knoweth by what advis. At the whiche tyme, aſter the adventure fallen 
10 the . of my couſin of Salybury, whom God 9 there felle, by the 


66 hand 


* 
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„hand of God, as it ſeemeth, a greet ſtrooke upon your peuple that was aſſembled 


* there in grete nombre, cauſed in grete partie, as I trowe, of lakke of ſadde belive, and 
„ of unlevefulle doubte that thei hadde of a diſciple and lyme of the fiende, called the 
% Pucelle, that uſed fals enchauntments and ſorcerie. The whiche ſtrooke and diſ- 
« comfiture nought oonly leſſed in grete partie the nombre of youre peuple there, but 
« as well withdrowe the courage of the remenant, in MEFTENLOUS wyle, and ry, 


+ youre adverſe partie and enemys**.” | 


Joan, though the wound ſhe had received at the attack of the Tourelles was not yet 


cured, accompanied the count of Dunois to Loches, to inform the king of 'the ſucceſs 
of his arms. The reception ſhe experienced from Charles was ſuch as her ſervices de- 
ſerved. The council were {till undecided how to act; the Maid ftrenuouſly urged them 
to improve the advantage they had obtained, and profiting by the conſternation of the 


Engliſh, to expel them from the poſts they had taken at the opening of the campaign, 


and then conduct the king to Rheims to be crowned. She went to the king's apartment 
one day when he was deliberating on his future plan of operations, and throwing her- 
ſelf at his feet, ſaid, © Gentle dauphin, hold no more of theſe uſeleſs and tedious coun- 
& cils, but reſolve on repairing to Rheims to be crowned.” Her ſolicitations, urged 
with warmth and energy, at length, got. the better of the king's habitual indolence; it 
was determined to march immediately towards Champagne, after 3 . the 8 
which the enemy ſtill poſſeſſed in the vicinity of Orleans. 


The duke of Alencon, with a body of ſix thoufand men, laid 400 to 8 whi- 
ther the earl of Suffolk had retired with a ſmall detachment of the army. In a few 
days a practicable breach was effected, when th 
lieved within a fortnight ; their propoſal, however, was rejected, and the troops had 
orders to begin the attack. As they approached the ramparts, the Maid called out to 

the duke of Alengon, by whoſe ſide ſhe remained the whole day, © Forward, gentle 
duke, to the attack !” in the heat of the action ſhe ſaid to him, Fear nothing; 
% don't you remember the promiſe I 1 to the TE: De who Ong ; 09 
* back ſafe and ſound N e 


During this ſiege, which laſted ten days, the Engliſh diſplayed more en n e | 


had Jately ſhewn ; while Joan, with her uſual intrepidity, animated the troops by her 
exhortations and exarhple. As ſhe was mounting the breach, with her conſecrated 
ſtandard, ſhe was aſſailed with a ſhower of arrows, one of which tore her banner, while 
a ftone ſtruck her on the head, and tumbled her into the fofſee. She ſoon, however, 

Tecovered, and exclaimed, -<* Friends, friends |—Forward, Forward! our Lord has con- 


21 Rymer's Fœdera, tam. x. p- 48. 


Ct 44 | 4 demned 


Engliſh offered to ſurrender, if not re- 
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« demned the Engliſh : they are ours—courage, courage! The Freneh, rouſed by 
the voice of their heroine, renewed the attack with additional- vigour; and, in a 
hort time, made themſelves maſters of the place. One half of the garriſon, which con- 
fiſted of twelve hundred men, were put to the ford, and the remainder, with Suffolk 


and his brother, taken priſoners . 


Aſter reſting fome days at Orleans, the troops repaired to Meun, which they took, 
and then inveſted Beaugency. The Engliſh evacuated the town, and retired to the ci- 
tadel. While the French were engaged in the ſiege of this fortreſs, they received in- 
telligence that the count of Richemont was on his way to join them with twelve hun- 
dred men. On the firſt news of his approach, the king ſent him orders to ſtop ;. but 
the count, diſregarding them, continued his march. Charles then commanded the duke 
of Alengon not to receive him; and when the conſtable came within a ſhort diſtance 
of Beaugency, that prince was at a loſs whether to treat him as a friend, or to fight 
him as an enemy. The Maid of Orleans is faid to have adopted the Iatter opinion. 
Her zeal, which, in this inſtance, carried her beyond the bounds of prudence, only led 
her to conſult the king's inclinations and perſonal ſafety **. But through the mediation 
of La Hire, and other noblemen who were with the army, a reconciliation was effected, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of La Tremoille ; and the conſtable was permitted to 
join the troops before Beaugency, the citadel of which was immediately ſurrendered by 


the: 1 8 


_ The duke of Bedford having by this time ſomewhat recovered from the ſurprize into 
which he had been thrown by the late extraordinary reverſe of fortune, collected a bo- 
er the conduct of Sir John Faſtolfe, to 
join the army now commanded by lord Falbot. The junction of theſe troops had not 
been long effected, before the van- guard of the French army appeared i in fight, under 
the command of the conſtable, the mareſchal de Bouſſac, La Hire, and Xaintrailles. 
The main body, led on by the duke of Alengon, the count of Dunois, and the mareſchal 
de Rieux, was cloſe behind. The two armies met on the eighteenth of June, at the 
village of Patay, near Yenville. The Maid being conſulted en. the fate of the battle 


they were about to deliver, anſwered, That the French muſt be careful to provide 


themſelves. with good ſpurs ; + How, Joan,” faid the duke of Alengon, * will the: 
French run away then?“ “ No, replied ſhe, but they will have occaſion for 


* 


Bk. 


27 Monſtrelet, fol. 45. Hall. fol. 26. 


© 23 The hiſtorian of Brittany relates, that when the Maid was preſented to the conſtable, he ſaid to her, Joan, 
F am told you wiſh to attack me. I know not who you are, nor by whom you are ſent; if it is by God, I fear 
A you not, for God knows my intentions as well as yours. If you are ſent by the devil, I fear you ftill leſs.” joan 
aflured him of her attachment, ſo long as he ſhould remain faithful to the king. - Hip. de Bretagne lib. x. : 
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„ good ſpurs to enable them to overtake the enemy. 2 the name of Od. we muſt fight 
„the Engliſh, though they were ſuſpended in. he clouds wy a 


The greateſt part of the Engliſh, diſpirited by their late misfortunes, and ſtill under 
the influence of that ſuperſtitious panic to which thoſe misfortunes were chiefly im- 
pautable, fled at the firſt onſet. Sir John Faſtolfe himſelf, who had ſignalized his cou- 
rage in many a well-diſputed conflict, eſcaped not the general infection; he ſet the ex- 
ample of flight to his troops, and the order of the Garter was taken from him, as a pu- 
niſhment for this inſtance of cowardice. Lord Talbot, indeed, fought with his uſual 
bravery; but, being deſerted by his army, was ſoon obliged to ſurrender. * In this 
action eighteen hundred of the Engliſh were ſlain, and about one hundred gentlemen 
taken priſoners, beſides the lords Talbot, Scales, and Hungerford *5, 


The Maid, accompanied by the chief leaders of the army, went to carry the news of 
this victory to the king. Xaintrailles preſented his brave priſoner, Talbot, to Charles, 
and aſked his permiſfion to releaſe him without exacting a ranſom, which that monarch 
Immediately granted. Talboc, equally generous with his valiant foe, was afterward ſo 
fortunate as to take Xaintrailles priſoner, whereby he as; an | opportunity of paying 
this debt of gratitude, which he eagerly embraced. F220 


It cannot but excite aſtoniſhment, to ſee Charles, at this critical eld leading a life 
of tranquillity and pleaſure, while his brave and faithful nobles were ſhedding their 
blood in order to acquire for their ſovereign the appellation of victorious, by which he 
is diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory. His perſonal glory, and the ſituation of his affairs, ſeemed 
to require his preſence at the head of his troops, and to impoſe the neceſſity of encou- 
raging them by his example. He was certainly poſſeſſed of courage His weakneſs 
was in his head and not in his heart. His favourites, by whom his conduct was influ- 
enced, were fearful of loſing, amid the tumult of a camp, that credit and authority 
which they enjoyed at court. Preferring their own intereſt to the honour of their ſo- 
vereign or the welfare of the nation, they repreſented to Charles that by expoſing his 
perſon to danger he riſked the ſafety of the ſtate, whoſe very exiſtence depended on the 
preſervation of his life. The reaſon was ſpecious in itſelf, and the native indolence of 


the monarch gave it additional force and effect. 


* 


Sully was the firſt place taken by the French, after the battle of Patay ; j and Tee- 
moille, to whom the town belonged, led the ang thither NEAR the ſolicitations 


_ 24 Villaret, tom. xiv. p. 462. 25, Monſtrelet, fol. 45. 
Villaret makes the leſs of the Engliſh, at the battle of Patay, amount to two thouſand five hundred ANG, and < 
twelve hundred taken Peg but he quotes no authority in ſupport of his allertion. | | 
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of the citizens of Orleans, who, anxious to behold their ſovereign, had requeſteq 
Charles to hanour them with his preſence, and having prepared every thing for his recep- 
tion, they could not conceal their diſcontent when they found their hopes diſappointed. 
The king, however,*was obliged to repair to Chateau-Neuf on the Loire, between 
Sully and Gien, where ſeveral councils were holden for the purpoſe of ſettling the plan 
of future operations. Some, eager to profit by the conſternation of the Engliſh, pro- 
poſed to enter Normandy, which was then deſtitute of troops; while others, following 
the inſpiration of the Maid, were of opinion that the king ſhould immediately proceed 
to Rheims. Joan herſelf inceſſantly ſolicited Charles to fulfil this important part of 
her miſſion; and the aſcendancy which ſhe had gained, by her heroic courage and unin- 


terrupted ſucceſs, over the minds of the people, overcame every objection which was 
N to her advice. 


The accompliſhment of this project, undertaken in contradiction to all the rules of 
human prudence, was a matter of fuch extreme difficulty, that the bare propoſal, but a 
few weeks before, would have been conſidered as a proof of inſanity. Rheims was 
fituated at the diſtance of near eighty leagues, and was in poſſeſſion of the enemy; the 
road that led to it was in a manner lined with hoſtile troops, and defended by a variety of 
ſtrong fortreſſes ; while Charles had only a body of ten thouſand men to overcome theſe 
complicated difficulties. But to an army inflated with recent fucceſs, ſtimulated by a 
reſiſtleſs ſpirit of ſuperſtition, and led by an heroic enthuſiaſt, convinced of her own 
inſpiration, no obſtacles could appear inſurmountable. 
| | White the preparations were making. for this bold expedition, "a Tremoille renewed 
his endeavours for promoting a diſpute between the king and the conſtable; but the in- 
tercefſion of the nobility, and, particularly, of the Maid, averted the evil effects of his 
inſidious efforts: Richemont, however, could not obtain permiſſion to accompany 


' Charles to Rheims: he was ſtationed with his troops ſo. as to cover the Province of 
Maine and the Orleanois. | 


The army, being aſſembled in the environs of Gien, was there reviewed by the king, 
whoſe finances were fo far exhauſted, that it was ſcarcely pothble to muſter money 
Tufficient to diſcharge even a ſmall part of the pay that was already due to the troops. 
But this defect was ſupplied by the ardour with which both officers and men embarked 
in the enterprize, The nobility flocked to the ſtandard of their lawful ſovereign, and 
all, whoſe fortune enabled them to defray their own expences, refuſed to accept 


any pay. To . 


| While the king was at Gien, admiral Culant laid fiege to Boriny-upon-Loire, which 

immediately opened its gates. Detachments were ſent at the ſame time to ſummon the 

TY of Coſne and La Charite to ſurrender, but they WOO; and ec for re- 
. | ſiſtance. 
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reſiſtance. It was the' intention of Charles to ſecure all the paſſages upon the Loire, that 
neither Berry nor the Orleanois might be expoſed to the incurſions of the enemy. It was, 
accordingly, ſubmitted to the conſideration of the council whether it would not be pru- 
dent to defer the expedition to Rheims till Coſne and La Charité were reduced ; the 
Maid, e maintained a e e and her Wien was e | 
The army firſt 3 to ee which 1 to open its gates; but the offer of 
the citizens to ſupply the troops with proviſions, and to be guided in their conduct by 
the example of other towns, being accepted“, they purſued their route to Troyes, - 
which they immediately inveſted. The garriſon was compoſed of fix hundred men at 
arms, half Engliſh and half Burgundians. The French had brought no artillery with 
them; and, to encreaſe their embarraſſment, they were fo ill-ſupplied with proviſions, 
that a ſcarcity prevailed on the ſecond day of the ſiege. A council was called, at 
which opinions were divided; ſome propoſed to raiſe the ſiege of Troyes, and proceed 
immediately to Rheims; while others, diſcouraged by the numerous difficulties they 
had to encounter, were of opinion that it would be moſt prudent to return to Orleans. 
By adopting the firſt propoſal, the army would have been expoſed to a ſimilar oppoſi- 
tion from every town on the road; while by following the laſt, they would have co- 
vered themſelves with ſhame. This ſtate of uncertainty, occaſioned by obſtacles the 
moſt ſimple and the moſt eaſy to be foreſeen, ſufficiently prove that, in forming the 
plan of this expedition, the king, the mas and the RO had 1 275 ne N on mi- 
raculous aſſiſtance. | 


Charles, unable to come to a deciſion, reſolved: to confult Joan d'Arc; who was ac- 
_ eordingly ſummoned to attend the council. She poſitively affirmed that before the ex - 
piration of three days, the king ſhould enter the town. The archbiſhop of Rheims, 
chancellor of France, who was prefent at the time, told her, that if her prediction was 
verified within a week, Charles would think himſelf very fortunate ; but the Maid re- 
peated her promiſe with an air of confidence, that inſpired the troops with additional 
courage. She took the whole management of the aſſault upon herſelf, and advancing to 
the ſide of the follce, there fixed her conſecrated banner, and made the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for the attack. The garriſon, ſeeing her approach, were ſtrieken with a panic, 
and offered to capitulate; and that ſame day Charles entered the town in triumph. Af- 
ter refreſhing his troops, he purſued his march to Chalons, and was agreeably ſurprized 
at meeting with the biſhop, and a deputation of the; PTE 2b who had 
come forth to meet him with the as of the town. | 
* 


But ce notmithlanding this unexpected bo the chief . of . e ain 


26 Monſtrelet. c e Vranuet Hift, de Ia Pucelle. Proces MS, 
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remained to be accompliſhed ; viz. the reduction of Rheims. That city was defended 
by fix hundred choſen men, under the conduct of Saveuſe and Chatillon, who might 
eaſily have ſtopped the progreſs of the royal army, and have given time to the enemy to 
zelieve the place, the fiege of which Charles was not in a ſituation to undertake. But 
far from making reſiſtance, they were no ſooner apprized of the reduction of Troyes 
and Chalons, than they aſſembled the inhabitants of Rheims, and declared that the de- 
Fence of the city required a reinforcement of troops, whoſe departure they were going 
to haſten, exhorting them to repel with vigour the attacks of the enemy during their 
abſence. But they had no ſooner left the town, than the citizens ſent deputies to 
Charles, to 2 8555 he would beacer them with his pn 


It i is highly aki that, in tes 1 Seth us Chatillon had only 
acted in compliance with the ſecret orders of the duke of Burgundy. The refuſal to 
ſequeſter the city of Orleans in his hands, had greatly diſpleaſed that prince; and a cool- 
neſs had ever ſince ſubſiſted between him and the regent. Charles entered Rheims on 
the twenty-ſeventh of July, when the dukes of Lorraine and Bar, and the Damoiſeau 
de Commercy, accompanied by a numerous and martial retinue, came to make him a 
tender of their, ſeryices. The ceremony of his coronation was performed, with great 
ſolemnity, on the twenty- eighth; and, as ſoon as it was finiſhed, the Maid of Orleans, 
who had ſtood near his perſon in complete armour, with her ſacred banner in her hand, 
fell at his feet, and, embracing his knees, with tears of joy entreated his permiſſion to 
return home, the two grand objects of her miſſion being completed. The king, how- 
ever, being too ſenſible of the advantages which he derived from her preſence to comply 
with her requeſt, Joan was compelled: to remain with the army. But from this moment 
ſhe ceaſed to take the chief direction of the troops upon herſelf, or to offer her opinions 
in oppoſition to that of the council, or of the principal officers. She contented herſelf, in 
future, with ſtanding foremoſt in every danger. She, probably, hoped by this conduct, 
to nr 6.5 thoſe Fes of may which her ſervices had excited, | 


The coronation inf Charles proved fort from a vain AR tan ceremony: ; it ſeemed to 8 
give. him a freſh title to the allegiance” of his ſubjects, who, confounded by ſuch an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion of extraordinary events, could no longer heſitate: to aſcribe 
them to ſome ſupernatural influence. Impreſſed with theſe ideas, they regarded their 
ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh as an act of oppoſition to the will of Heaven, and became 
impatient to ſwear fealty to Charles, whom they now eſteemed as their only lawful ſo- 
vereign. The inhabitants of Laon, Neufchate), Soiſſons, Creſpy, Ferté-Milon, Cha- 
teau- Thierry, Creil, Coulommiers, Provins, and of many other towns and fortreſſes, 


expelled the Engliſh and Burgundian garriſons, and ſubmitted to him; and the whole 
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nation appeared diſpoſed to give him the moſt unequivocal oaks of their duty and at- 
tachment. Charles's expedition, from Rheims to the Ile of France, had rather the ap- 
pearance of a triumphal march, than of the progreſs of an army in an enemy's country. 


While Charles was advancing, with fuch rapidity, into the heart of France, the duke 
of Bedford exerted his utmoſt addreſs to counteract the effects of his victories. Know- 
ing that the French monarch had made advances to the duke of Burgundy, in order 
to detach him from the Engliſh, he conducted himſelf with fo much {kill and prudenct 
in this dangerous criſis, that he prevailed on that prince to renew his alliance with 
him“. By the alternate employment of careſſes and ſeverity, he retained the Pariſians 
in obedience, and prevented the defection of many other places which had evinced a diſ- 
poſition to eſpouſe the intereſt of Charles. The duke of Burgundy leſt Paris on the 
ſixteenth of July, in order to aſſemble his troops, and, two days after, the regent ſet out 
for Normandy, to raiſe the forces of that province; from thence he proceeded to Ca- 
lais, where his uncle, the biſhop of Wincheſter—who was now created cardinal—had _ 
landed with an army of five thouſand men, which he was conducting into Bohemia, 
on a cruſade againſt the Huffites. Having perſuaded his, uncle to join theſe. troops to 
thoſe which he had juſt raiſed , he found himſelf at the head of ten thoufand men; 
with which he returned to Paris. On the approach of e he left the 8 ee 
pitched his camp: between Corbeil and Melun.. | 8 


The king) on his departure Frowus Proving hal directed kis 1 toric the 8801 
tiers of Brie, with the reſolution to bring the enemy to battle; but on their approach, 
he changed his courſe, and determined to regain the banks of the Loire. The troops 
had already advanced as far as Bray, when Charles was again induced, by the advice of 
his principal officers, to alter his reſolution; and the royaliſts. accordingly . abous 
proceeded to Dammartin, where they eſtabliſhed their N 45 


The duke of Bedford left Paris a ed time, and the two armies remained. in ſight 
of each other a whole day, but without coming to action. The regent, then returned 
to the capital, while the king repaired to. Creſſy, in Valois, whence: he ſummoned the 
towns. of Beauvais and Compiẽgne to ſurrender. The inhabitants of both theſe. places 
expreſſed; their readineſs to acknowledge the authority of their [lawful fovereign, and: 
ole of Beauvais Speed. their biſhop. for his rye attach to- the Engliſh. F; 


Charles Med en Se in n to take doſſe on of that wes; but: 
learning, as he approached Senlis, that the duke of Bedford had left Paris, for the third 


25 Monftrelet, fol- xlyii, 2 Rymer's Fœdera, tom. x. p. 433. 
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time, with a view of intercepting him in his march, he halted at Monpilloi, and waited 
for the enemy. The regent ſoon came in ſight, but ill doubtful of the confidence of 
his own troops, while he ſeemed to face the enemy, he choſe his poſts with ſo much care 
and diſcernment, that Charles i in vain endeavoured to compel him to a deciſive action. 

After remaining two days in preſence of each other the two armies ſeparated 0. the 
Engliſh returned to Paris, and the king proceeded to Compiegne, which opened its 
gates to receive him. During his ſtay in that city he received the ſubmiſſion of the 
inhabitants of Senlis, Creil, Pont Saint-Maxence, and ſeveral other places. 


While theſe hoſtile motions ſpread conſternation around the metropolis, the duke of 
Burgundy remained at Arras, under pretence of aſſembling his troops. There can be no. 
doubt that if this prince had employed all his forces in fayour of the enemy, he might 
eaſily have ſtopped the victorious progreſs of the royal arms. But experience had at 
length convinced him that his intereſt and that of the Engliſh were oppoſed to each 
other. © Content with keeping up appearances with his allies, and with avoiding an 
open rupture, their humiliation gave him a ſecret ſatisfaction. The king ftill entertained 
hopes of winning him over to his intereſt, and he accordingly ſent the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, the lords of Dampierre, Harcourt, Gaucourt and Fontaines, to wait on him 
with propoſals for a reconciliation. The duke expreſſed his pleaſure at this mark of 
attention, and by his anſwers gave the envoys reaſon to believe that the time was not 
* diſtant when he and the king RES meet as friends. | 


At this S100 the French reduced Aumale 400 Chiteay Gaillard, where they found 
the brave Barbazan who had been detained a priſoner in that fortreſs eight years. The 
conſtable, too, having aſſembled an army of feven thouſand men, entered Normandy, 
and took poſſeſſion of Eyreux—but on the approach of the duke of Bedford, he was 
compelled to retire with precipitation. . 


Charles having ſome thoughts of attacking Paris, the duke of Klagen and his 11 
generals found means to introduce various letters into the city, containing exhortations 
to the inhabitants to acknowledge the authority of their lawful ſovereign, and to ſigna- 
ne their loyalty while the king was in a ſituation to profit by any inſurrection they 
might excite in his favour **. To counteract the effect of theſe letters, a report was 
induſtriouſly propagated by the oppoſite party, that the king, ſtill incenſed at the con- 
duct of the Pariſians, in the maſſacre of the Armagnacs, and his own expulſion from 
the capital, had promiſed to give up the city to be pillaged by the troops, to ex- 
terminate, without diſtinction, all the inhabitants, to level the houſes. with the ground, 
and to plough up the land on which the metropolis ſtood 7. 


39 Monſtrelet, EB Reg. du Parl. Journal de Paris, Chron, de France, i 32 Reg. du Farl. 
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The king, however, ſtill remained at Compiẽgne, undeterninet hechth he ſhould 
march to Paris, or enter Picardy, where the towns of Saint-Quentin, Corbie, Amiens 
and Abbeville, only waited for the approach of the army, to open their gates to him. 
This laſt meaſure appeared, in every point of view, the moſt eligible, but he was pre- 
vented from adopting it, through fear of offending the duke of Burgundy by advancing | 
too near the frontiers of his dominions. This conſideration induced Charles to return 
to the Iſle of France, where he took poſſeſſion of Saint-Denis, which the Engliſh had 
| evacuated. The troops were ſtationed at La Chapelle, Aubervilliers and Montmartre; 
and the hope of exciting an inſurrection in the pb nnn the generals to {pal 


an aſſault. | 1 ö 


WY Sunday;.the cighth of 1 army, commanded oy the duke of Alon 
the count of Clermont, and the lord of Montmorenei, who, ſince” the reduction of 
Compicegne, had done homage to the king, approached the gate of Saint-Denis, in order 
to deceive the Engliſh, while a ſtrong detachment began the attack on the oppoſite fide. 
The beſiegers, who had flattered themſelves with the idea that, as ſoon as the aſſault was 
made, the people would riſe in the town and fecond their efforts, finding no ſigns of an 
inſurrection, ſoon prepared to retreat. Joan d' Are, unaceuſtomed to fly, reſolved to 
perſiſt in her efforts to reduce the place; ignorant of the depth of the follce, the in- 
_ cefſantly called for faſcines to fill it up; and while ſhe was thus employed, ſhe re- 
ceived a wound in the thigh from a'croſs-bow. The pain ſhe experienced, and the 
quantity of blood ſhe loſt, compelled her to lie down behind a ſmall eminence, where ſhe - 
was ſuffered to remain till night, when the duke of Alengon went to her aſſiſtance, and 
forced her to return to Saint-Denis. Joan, notwithſtanding her ſimplicity, could no 
longer doubt that her merit and atchievements had made her many enemies; of this the 
danger to which {he had been ſo long left expoſed was alone ſufficient to convince her. 
She now renewed her ſolicitations to the king for permiſſion to return to her friends; and 
being reſolyed no longer to bear arms, ſhe made a preſent of her martial habiliments to 
the monks of Saint-Denis: Charles, however, refuſed her requeſt, and ſhe was fill | 
compelled to remain with the army. The troops decamped four days after this un- 
ſacceſsful attack on the gate of Saint Honore, when the king led them to Lagny-upon- 
Marne, whither he had been invited by the inhabitants. He next 115 e of 


eee es Melun, and Sens. 


— 


The duke of Bu rgundy 0 at Paris 3 the ad of Docertibes) 8 
Y by his ſiſter the ducheſs of Bedford, a-great number of nobles, and eight hundred men 
at arms. This body of troops, not ſufficiently numerous te be conſidered as an army, 
yet too conſiderable for the mere eſcort of a prince, who went to confer with his ally, 
excited the regent's ſuſpicions ; and he requeſted the duke to enter the city with only 
a part of his retinue ; LR . Burgundy peremptorily refuſed. Indeed, his entry ra- 

Vor- 8 | 4 B | ther 


— * 
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ther reſembled a triumph; being preceded by ten heralds at arms, and an equal number 
of trumpeters. The cardinal of Wincheſter arrived ſoon after. At the ſame time the 
king's ambaſſadors had a conference at Saint-Denis with John 1 — and 
ES. 9 801 de Enn deputies from the _ of Roa 5 


| TA. D. 2956] The reſalt of this negociation was a truce for the provinces of Pi- 
cardy, Artois, Champagne, and Burgundy, and of fome particular towns in other parts. 
of the kingdom, which deſired to be included in the ceſſation of arms; ſome days after 
the truce was concluded, Saint Cloud, Saint Denis, Vincennes, and the bridge of Cha- 
Trenton were comprized in it, at the ſolicitation of the Engliſh, who were anxious to 
ſecure a ſupply of proviſions for the capital®®. The truce was publiſhed at Paris, in 
preſence of the dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, the cardinal of Wincheſter, and the 
deputics of the different orders; and, on the ſame day, the duke of Burgundy was con- 
Kituted governor of Paris, and regent of the whole kingdom of France, except Nor- 
mandy, till Eafter 3%. After the two dukes had ſettled the plan of operations for the 
- enſuing campaign, the regent repaired to Normandy ;. and Burgundy, after appointing 
the mareſchal de Liſle-Adam to the command of the capital during his abſence, took 
the road to Flanders, to meet the princeſs Iſabella of Portugal, whom he married at 
| Bruges on the tenth of January. On his alliance with this princeſs, who was his third 
wife, he took for his motto autre #aurai (I'll have no other) which, probably, alluded 
only to the nuptial tie; fince, on the article of e never was mow a prince leſs: 


| A cd 


; At the 8 that Philip aontraligd this ſolemn engagement, be inſtituted the 
eder of the Golden Fleece, in honour of a lady of Bruges, of whom he was deeply: 
enamoured®.. His union with the princeſs of Portugal, and this public homage which: 
he paid to the object of an iHieit paſſion, are preciſely of the ſame date. The origin of | 
the order of the Golden Fleece is well known; ſome of Philip's courtiers. having. 
frequently rallied: him on the colour of his miſtreſs's hair, which was red, he determined: 
to convert the ſubject of their jokes into a mark of diſtinction. Some writers have 
pretended that Roger the Second had eſtabliſhed: a confraternity of the Golden Fleece 
at Naples, which the duke did but renew. But Philip declared that his inſtitution was 
meant to revive the memory of the Argonauts, who ſailed- to. Colchis, under the con- 
duct of Jaſon, and brought away the Golden Fleece. This inſtitution, founded on a: 
fabulous alluſion, the whimſical production of an imagination heated: by gallantry, was, 
__ eonformably to the genius of the age, mixed with a yariety of ORR ceremonies, both 
religious and Sn... | oz 119 
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It was decreed by the ſtatutes, that every perſon who was admitted into the order, 


mult prove their nobility for four generations, both on the father's and the mother's 5 


fide. The armorial bearings of the knights were placed in the church immediately over 


the places where they ſate. The number of knights was, at firſt, fixed at thirty, be- 


ſides the grand · maſter; at preſent it is unlimited. On the extinction of the male heirs 
of the houſe of Burgundy, the grand- maſtenſbip of the order was transferred to the houſe 
of Auſtria, by the marriage“ of the princeſs Mary, only daughter of the laſt duke, 
Charles the Raſh ; in virtue of the fifty- ſixth article of the ſtatutes, which ſays that 


If the ſovereign-maſter at his death ſhould leave only a daughter unmarried, then 


„ one of the knights-companions ſhall be choſen to preſide over the order, until ſuch 
ce time as the ſaid daughter ſhall marry a knight of an age to take the charge of it upon. 
& himſelf,” On the firſt inſtitution of the order, the candidates were hallotted for at a 
general chapter, and their admiſſion was decided by a plurality of 3 but now * 
0g: _ O_ __ * fole: appointment 25 the ere TT I 


* 


Tharkes; on quitting Lagny, eroſſed the Seine at Bray, and the Nouns at Serv: wins 
he purſued his-march to the banks of the Loire. The remainder of the campaign was 


employed in the reduction of Saint-Pierre-le-Moutier, a town ſituated in the Niver- 


nois, between the Loire and the Allier. The approaches were made in form, and in 2 
few days a praQticable breach was effected. The Maid was preſent at the ſiege, and 
animated the troops by her exhortations and example. The French diſplayed their 
uſual courage and confidence in the aſſault, but the place was defended with ſuch obſti- 
nate valour, that, after a long and bloody conflict, they were compelled to retreat. 
But the heroic Maid diſdained to fly; Dolon, a gentleman w had been appointed'to 


attend her*, being ſent to entreat that ſhe wauld return to the camp, found her ſur- 


rounded by five or fix men at arms, who had bravely reſolved to flacrifice their lives to 
her ſafety. Her intrepidity ſeemed to encreaſe with the danger to which ſhe was ex- 
poſed—She proteſted ſhe would never abandon her poſt till ſhe had attained her object. 


Her reſolution inſpired the- troops with frefh courage, and urged them.to renew their | 


exertlons for ſubduing the town. They returned to the attack with a degree of _wy_ 
_—_ proved irreſiſtible; ; the ae cane way, and the ara was taken. X 


The eaten being too for advanced to attempt the ſiege of La Charite, a” 
| paſſed the Loire, and entered the province of Berry, where, and in Poitou;'the troops 


were put into winter quarters, Charles, convinced that -he was indebted for the glo- 


rious ſucceſs of the laſt campaign, to the zeal of his ſubjedts, the courage of his nobles, 
and the heroic e a Nos dre evinced an e to o_ his gratitude for 


by Proce MS, » Jeanne d'Arc. | Depoſnin du bicur Bd. 
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fluch important ſervices by all the means in his power. On the city of Orleans, the va- 

Jour and fidelity of whoſe inhabitants had firſt revived his. drooping hopes, and turned 

the tide of ſucceſs in his favour, he conferred a variety of new privileges and exemptions.. 

He feat fer. Joan's parents, and granted a patent of nobility to the Maid herſelf, to her 

father and three brothers, and to all their deſcendants, both male and female; he alſo 

; changed the name of their family from d'Arc to du Lys;: a name which their poſterity 

always preſerved, with the addition of—di la Pucelle . The privilege, in favour of the 

female deſcendants of Jean's family, ſubſiſted till the commencement of the ſeventeent[r 

century. Eude:le Maire, who was deſcended from it by the mother's ſide, regiſtered his 

letters of nobility in 1608; but ſix years after this prerogative was . by an 
arrèt of the amn and e in future, to the male m MM: 


The various Kirmiſkes which. —_ place during the wane; were FTE! little i import- 
ance to be recorded in hiſtory. The duke of Bedford was chiefly employed in en- 

__ creaſing the number of his friends, and in ſecuring the attachment of his allies, by the 
judicious. beſtowal of honours. and rewards: On the duke of Brittany. he conferred the 
Buy of. en Wd.on.the duke of Bargundy: the e of ee eee 


17 8 eee of the. truce beten the king 3 the. auke os: Burgundy, tho 
latter, having. aſſembled his army at Peronne, opened the campaign by the ſiege of 
 Gournay-upon-Aronde, a place which: belonged- to his brother-in-law, the count of 
Clermont. The governor. being ſummoned: to ſurrender, engaged to deliver up the for- 
treſs, if not relie ved before the firſt of Auguſt; and the duke, though ſufficiently ſtrong: 
to take it by aſſault, conſented to the terms propoſed; . The news he received at: this 
period from the frontiers of Champagne, called him to that quarter, where the Damoi- 
ſeau of Commerey had inveſted Montagu: The vigorous defence made by the garriſon. 
gave the duke time to march to their relief; and, on his approach, the Damoiſeau raiſcd 
the ſiege with ſuch precipitation that he left his artillery behind. him. The duke, after 
this expedition, returned to Picardy, and while he was employed in the reduction and: 
demolition of Choiſy-upon-Oyſe, Luxembourg, with a detachment of the Burgundian: 
army, entered the ile, took ſeyeral e by aſſault, and ame the gar- 
riſons. | | | | 


The Englit, . Had made ſome attempts on 4s 5a — were 3 
full repelled by the valorous exertions of Ambroſe de Lore, Foucaut, Chaban- 
mw Xaintrailles, and Joan d'Arc. The Maid. * FA left. the French court. to 
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join the army. If her own words may be credited, ſhe had a ſecret en of the 


dangers which awaited her; but her courage, though not her confidence, was ſtill the 


ſame; being bent on ſeeking a glorious death, and on rendering her laſt moments uſeful to 
her country, ſhe blindly rufhed into the moſt perilous ſituations. ' At the head of three 
hundred men, ſhe attacked a famous leader of banditti, in the ſervice: of the duke of 


Burgundy, called Franquet d' Arras; and though, from his known intrepidity, this man 


had become the terror of the country, and his followers were all men of approved cou» 
rage, he was defeated. and. taken priſoner by the gallant Maid. Being convexcd to Lag- 
ny, his life was made to pay the forfeit of his crimes ; Joan had inter dds in his fa- 
vour; but her ſolicitations were ſternly rejected, and. ſhe was even cenſured” for tlie at- 
tempt to ſave a man who had repeatedly violated all the rules of wars yet was the 
execution of Franquet- afterward. aſcribed to as as a crime, b her an e n 


The duke of Bedford; eee obſerved the great effects PORTION by the corcnation of 
Charles, was induced to believe that if young Henry were to undergo the ſame cere= 
mony, it might be attended with ſimilar advantages. He therefore ſolicited the pro- ; 
tector and council of England to ſend him over without delay; but the nation was ſo 
much exhauſted by the war, that fix months elapſed before ſufficient money could be 


procured to defray the expences of his journey; and even then the protector Was 


obliged to raiſe it by pawning the jewels of the crown, and by extorting numerous 


loans, ſome of which were ſo trifling as not to exceed five marks When every thing 
was ready, the young king, who, on the ſixth. of November preceding, had been crown- 


ed at Weſtminſter, embarked at Dover, on the twenity-ſeyenth of April, 1430, and: 
landed at Calais the ſame day, attended by the chief nobility of England, and a eonſidera- 


ble number of troops. But many of theſe troops were ſo terrified by the acounts- they had 
heard of the Maid of Orleans, that they immediately deſerted and returned to England, 
which obliged tlie duke of Glouceſter to iſſue a proelamation for apprehending them, 


wherever they could be found *. From Calais Henry was conducted to Rouen, Where 
he remained till the month- of December, in the following year, from the 1 of | 


wy ase to raiſe ere. Ne to ren the N vu bs coronation. 
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on the Oyſe, was to make himſelf, maſter of all the paſſes on that river, in order to 
enſure the reduction of m which he had reſolved to beſiege“. That city, 
being in the poſſeſſion of the royaliſts, cut off the communication er Picardy and: 
the: Ile of France; its reduction, therefore, became an object of importance. A.nume- 
ous garriſon, amply ſupplied: with: every means of defence, and. aided by the zeal: and! 


39- Proces MS. de Jeanne d'Arc. B. R. 40 Rym. Feed. tom. x. p. 4555 467. 4¹ Ibid. 472. 
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courage of the inhabitants, rendered the undertaking difficult of accompliſhment. The 
duke of Burgundy contrived to inveſt the town on every fide at the ſame moment; but 
his plans, though conducted with ſecreſy, had been diſcovered to the French; and Joan 
d'Arc, accompanied by Xaintrailles, had thrown-herſelf into the place. While the 

duke of Burgundy poſted himſelf at Condin, at the diſtance of a league from Com- 
picgne, John of Luxembourg advanced to Clarey; another body of troops, commanded 
by Baudo de Noyelle, were ſtationed at Marigny, and the Engliſh, under the conduct of 
Montgomery, pitched their tents in the plain on the oppoſite ſide of the town. 


While the enemy's troops were taking poſſeſſion of their reſpective quarters, the Maid 
made a fally, at the head of fix hundred men, and attacked the poſt of Marigny, whi- 
ther Luxembourg and fome other of the generals had repaired to examine the approaches 
to the town. The enemy, ſuprized at this unexpected attack, were, at firſt thrown into 
ſome confuſion, but being ſpeedily reinforced by detachments from the other poſts, they 
made a ſucceſsful reſiſtance; and the royaliſts, obſerving Montgomery drawing up his 
troops between Marigny and the town, found it neceſſary to retreat; when Joan, plac- 
ing herſelf in the rear*of the detachment, frequently faced about, and checked the pur- 
| ſuit of the enemy. Juſt as the laſt ranks had paſſed the barriers, an Engliſh archet, 
more courageous than his companions, attacked the Maid, and pulled her from her horſe, 
The Baſtard of Vendome, coming up at the time, Joan, who was e e furren- 
dered 3 his e | 


PFlavy, governor of a was accuſed of Marin ineo to the es of 
the Maid, by giving ſecret orders to ſhut the barrier againſt her; but both Father Daniel 
and Villaret maintain that this accuſation was wholly deſtitute of truth; nothing can be 
found to juſtify it, in the manuſcript Hiſtory of Joan's Life; and ſhe certainly would 
not have failed to reproach the governor with his perfidy, had he really been guilty of 
ſo atrocious an at. The filence, too, of all contemporary authors, on an event that 
muſt have attracted their attention, ſeems fully to exculpate him from the charge. 


Could any thing have added to the glory which the heroic Maid had ſo well-earned, 
the immoderate joy diſplayed by the Engliſh and Burgundians on her capture muſt 
Have encreaſed it. The ſoldiers flocked in crowds te behold this girl of eighteen, 
whoſe very name had, for more than a year, made them tremble, and carried terror even 
to the capital of England. Their camp reſounded with acclamations of joy. Never 
had the victories of Cregy, Poictiers, or Azincourt excited ſuch lively tranſports. The 
duke of Burgundy had an interview and converſed with her ſome time. The Baſ- 
tard of Vendome gave up his illuſtrious captive to John of * count of 


9 2 MVMonſtrelet. . 
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Ligny, who font her to the caſtle of Beaulieu, whence: ſhe was afterward 8 to 

that of Beaure voir. Couriers were diſpatched to all the towns in poſſeſſion of the Eng- 

liſh, to invite the inhabitants to partake of the general ſatisfaction; and the duke of 
Bedford ordered public rejoicings at Paris, POO by a Te 3 as 2 of his 
gratitude for this fortunate event. 


| . Burgundy continued to preſs the ſiege of Compiegne, though with. 
more vigour than ſucceſs; while the count de Ligny was detached, with a part of the 
army, to take poſſeſſion of Soiſſons, where he had long maintained a ſeeret eorreſpond- 

ence, and of ſeveral fortreſſes in the neighbourhood. The duke himſelf, too, was ſoon 
called into the Low Countries, on the death of his couſin, Plrilip of Brabant, whoſe 
rich inheritance the counteſs of Hainaut threatened to difpute with him. Their re- 
fpective claims on this duchy were well-calculated to occaſion an appeal to the ſword : 
the countefs was the neareſt heir, the duke was the next male heir; but as his competitor: 
had no. forces to contend: with him, ſhe made a virtue of neceffity, and reſigned her 
pretenſions. Bruxelles, and all the principal towns in Brabant, acknowledged the duke 
for their ſovereign, who added that ATI and fertile e to his other extenſive do- 


minions. 


| The . inveſted nearly ſix months, found itſelf re- 


duced to the laſt extremity, though rather from the want of proviſions than from the- 


efforts of the enemy. Luxembourg eonfidered its reduction as infallible, when the 
eount of Vend6ine, Xaintrailles, Bouſſac, Chabannes, Longueval, Gaueourt, and ſeveral 
other officers of rank, having formed a junction of the different corps under their com- 
mand, which compofed a body of four thouſand fighting men, advanced as far as Ver- 
berie, with the intention of relieving the plaee. Fhe enemy called a council of war, at: 
which it was reſolved to leave a ſufficient force to guard the entrenchments, and to. 
march with the remainder of the army againſt the French, who had paſſed between the 
river Oyſe and the neighbouring foreſt, and were then- diawn p in order of battle, 
within ſight of Compiegne. When the Engliſh and Burgundians came in preſence of 
the royaliſts, they halted, in SO they would begin. the attack ; but 85 had no 


fuch intention. | 


While the two. armies remained in this ſituation, different detachments of the French 
having made a cireuit, entered the town by the gate on the oppoſite ſide . Theſe detach- 
ments, with a part of the garriſon, under the conduct of Flavy, attacked a work which 
was defended by nen, mareſchal of Burgundy; and the lord of 9 The F rench 
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were 
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avere twice repulſed ; but being encouraged by Xaintrailles, and by the inhabitants of the 
town, who, both men and women, ran to partake of the glory and danger of the enterprize, 
they returned a third time to the charge, and carried the poſt. Luxembourg was inform- 
ed of this diſaſter, which he could neither prevent norremedy. The reduction of this fort 
gave a free acceſs to the troops, who immediately entered Compiẽgne in fight of the 
enemy. The next day they conſtructed a bridge of boats, repaſſed the Oyſe, and reduced 
a ſecond fort on the banks of that river. The enemy, alarmed, evacuated a third, ſo 
that only one, which commanded the bridge, now remained in their poſſeſſion. Lux- 
embourg, difconcerted by ſuck repeated loſſes, made his troops return to their quarters; 
he was uncertain how to act, till the defertion of a great part of his army put an end 
to his doubts, and compelled him to raiſe the ſiege. The enemy having received orders 
to retreat, fled with ſuch precipitation, that a part of the baggage, with all their 8 
ſion, ammunition, and artillery, fell. into the hands of the French. 

ere their Fe the royaliſts retook 8 Pont St. 8 
Longueil, Breteuil, and ſeveral other places in Picardy, the Soiſſonnois and the Ifle of 
France. The mareſchal de Bouſſac made an attempt upon Clermont in Beauvoiſis, but 
the approach of the Baſtard of Saint Paul, at the head of one thouſand men at arins, 


2255 compelled him to retreat. A ſplendid victory. obtained by Xaintrailles over a body of 


Engliſh and Burgundians at Germigny, completed the glory of this ſucceſsful campaign. 
The number of priſoners taken in theſe different expeditions was prodigious, and moſt 
of them were men of diſtinction; where the enemy had taken one, the royaliſts had 
taken ten **, This being the caſe, it is truly aſtoniſhing that nobsdy ſhould have 
thought of offering ſome of theſe numerous priſoners in exchange for the generous and 
unfortunate Maid of Orleans. After the important ſervices which ſhe had rendered to 
her king and country, ſuch an inſtance of neglect reflects eternal diſgrace on the me- 
mory of Charles, whoſe falling fortunes ſhe had fo gallantly reſtored, and of thoſe war- 
riors who had witneſſed her glorious atchievements, and triumphed under her auſ- 
pices. Unhappy Maid! thou waſt forſaken by thy ungrateful country, whom thou 
hodſt extricated from misfortune and diſhonour, and waſt left expoſed to the inſults of a 85 
ſuperſtitious and vindictive foe, who had ns: been accuſtomed to fly at ls moor, 
and to tremble at thy very name | | 


The ſucceſs of the French arms was not confined to Picardy nd the Ile of France. 
Barbazan, after taking Pont-ſur-Seine, aſſembled a body of three thouſand troops in the 
environs of Chalons, in Champagne, with which he had the boldneſs to attack the unit- 
dd forces of England and Burgundy. The enemy, whoſe army amounted to cight 


45 Villaret, tom. xv. p. 28. 


- 


thouſand 
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thouſand men, had taken n of an advantageous poſt at a place called La Croi- 
ſette. The firſt efforts of the French, though impetuous, were ſuſtained with great, 
Hrinneſs and intrepidity by the allies; but Le Bourg de Vignoles, brother to La Hire, 
having, in compliance with the orders he had received from Barbazan, attacked them in 
the rear, during the heat of the action, they were inſtantly thrown into confuſion, and 
all the exertions of the leaders to encourage or rally their men proving ineffectual, 
they were completely routed. Almoſt the whole army were either killed- or taken pri- 
ſoners. This victory, one of the completeſt which the- King s party had obtained ſince 


the eee of Sons, only eoſt the royaliſts eighty men. 


A D. 1431. Nothing worthy of notice paſſed. during the winter; the campaign. 
was opened, at a very early ſeaſon, by a detachment of four hundred men at arms, of 
the troops of the count of Ligny, under the conduct of Manicamp, Crequy, and Gri- 
banval, who made an attempt · on the abbey of Saint Vincent, near Laon, with the view. 
to pillage it. Penneſac, governor of Laon, arrived at the very time that they had taken, 
one of the forts, which had been erected for the defence of the monaſtery ; and after an 
obſtinate conffict the enemy were defeated. The French, at the ſame period, took the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Rambures, whence they extended their ravages with impunity into 
Vimeu. Barbazan, who had lately been appointed governor of Champagne and Brie, 
after reducing Norinville, Voilines, and ſome other places, inveſted Anglure. The earl 
of Arunitel was ſent by the regent with ſixteen hundred men, to compel the French to 
raiſe the ſiege. Barbazan, inferior in numbers, took poſſeſſion of an advantageous poſt, 
where he could not be forced, and waited the approach of the enemy. The Engliſh ge- 
meral, after ſeveral fruitlefs efforts to bring him to action, was obliged to content 
himſelf with relieving the garriſon, and ſetting fire to the citadel. On the other hand 
Chabannes, Blanchefort, and Longue val were repulſed before Corbie, by Humieres,. 
'Crequy, and the abbot of Corbie. The duke of Burgundy demoliſhed ſeveral for- 

Pr which he had e on the banks: of wn 1 and in the . —_— 


| Nothing decifive could be II while Ws war was thee: e on "by cetath- 
ments. The mareſchal de Bouſſac and Xaintrailles undertook an expedition into Nor- 
mandy, in conſequence of a promiſe made to the former by a ſhepherd, who pretended. - 
to be inſpired, of rendering him maſter of Rouen. But not far from Gournay, they fell 
into an ambuſcade laid for them by Talbot, who had been apprized of their inten- - 
tons; when-the mareſchal, unwilling to engage on fach unequal: terms, fled with pre- 
. cipitation, and left Xaintrallles, with only. ſixty men, to maintain the fight. He Was, of 
courſe, defeated and taken priſoner. The brave Talbot, happy i in having found an op 
portunity of repaying the debt of generoſity which he had owed to this gallant nobleman 
ever ſince the battle of Patay, immediately releaſed him. The ruſtic prophet was a- 
among the priſoners; the Sagan loaded him with chains, and reſerved 'him to mow 
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the entry of young Henry into Paris. The wonders atchieved by Joan ꝙ Are had 
brought viſions and revelations into credit. In the preceding year two women had been 
apprehended; and compelled to do penanee at the cathedral of Paris. One of them af- 
 &Girmed, that God had appeared to her dreſſed in a white robe, and had-: holden frequent 
eonverſations, with her! She ought, certainly to have been confined in a receptacle for 
tnatics; but inſtead. of that ſhe was committed to the flames, —an act of 1 
which was vie e with the dri of the times. | 


That e was now 8 at whink, a x9 png Maid of Orleans was gd to- 
fall the victim of a barbarous age. The conſpicuous part which this heroine played in 
che tran ſactions of the prefeat reign ;. the celebrity. which. ſhe juſtly acquired by the 
extent and importance of her ſervices; her courage, her character, her virtues, her 
misfortuncs—all/ combine to render her an object highly intereſting to the reader, and 
to juſtify the hiſtorian in paying due honour to her memory, by unveiling the iniquity 
of her perſecutors; by. expoſing: to the indignation of the world, the baſe and wicked. 
means that were exerted ä for the deſtruction of a girl of eighteen, whoſe only crime 
was the attempt to reſtore her ee was throne. e een, nd; to-reſcue her 


xa ig from. en 8 


x 5 5 gh after ſhe was ee Had been ceded by tlie Ballard of Vene I 
John of Luxembeurg,. count of Ligny.} As ſoon as intelligence of this event had: 
arti ved at Paris, friar Martin, vicar-general of the Inquiſition in France, claimed the: 
priſoner—*® As! vebemently ſuſpected of many crimes ſavouring of hereſy.; crimes: 
% which could neither be concealed, nor overlooked, without good and. proper repara - 
+. tion:''— Theſe were the expreſſions he made uſe. of when he wrote to the duke of 
Burgundy, and the count of Ligny—<< moſt humbly and affettionately entreating them, 
and; a few lines after, © expre/ily enjoining them,. in virtue of, his office, and of the au- 
« ,thority/commztted: to: him by the holy: ſee, unden the pain of incurring the penalties of diſobe- 
«+ dence, to ſend, as ſoon as poſſible, the ſaid Joan, to anſwer before him, to ſuch charges as 
« the attorney for. tbe Inquiſition ſhould prefer. againſi ber. The Maid was taken on the. 
twenty-fourth.of May, and this letter was. written on the twenty-ſeyenth. _ The pious 


Pen had wee to be it enough. in his ente : 


The 5 e of 3 e at the ſame. time, yang the duke = to the count, and 
their ſolicitajions...were {till more urgent: not content with deſiring. that the Maid 
> be dee * to * Inquiſition, N expired. ole: hopes that ſhe would be: 

„ Yonſtreet. F Journal gs Paris, Paſquier. Reg. au Parl. a dela Paclle, 5 
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watched ſo cloſely that no opportunity of eſcaping the juſtice of the chutelt NO poſ- 
ſibly oecur. You have employed your noble power ſaid this proſtituted corps to 
the count of Ligny—# in apprehending this woman, who calls herſelf the Maid, by 
„% whoſe means the honour of God has been offended beyond meaſure, and the church 
« too greatly diſnonoured; for, through her, idolatry, errors, falſe doctrine, and other 
t ineſtimable evils, have taken root in this kingdom but the taking her would be of lit= 
s tle conſequence, if ſhe were not made to give ſatisfaction for theoffence by her perpe= 
s trated againſt our gentle Creator and his faith, and his holy church, and for her other 
«© jinnumerable miſdeeds - and if this woman ſhould be ſuffered to eſcape, the divine Ma- 
jeſty would be intolerably offended.” This abominable letter, dictated by the ſpirit 
of perſecution, and another which was addrefſed to the duke of Burgundy, couched 
nearly in the ſame terms, are inſerted in the criminal proceſs, the original of which is 
ſtill extant in the royal library at Paris. The univerſity employed the moſt preſſimg 
ſolicitations in order to prevent the Maid from eſcaping, or from being releaſed on pay- 
ing a tanſom: they earneſtly beſought the duke to deliver her up to the inquifitor; or 
elſe to Peter Cauchon, biſhop of Beauvais, nn the limits 5 en een i _ 
heh ſhe had Been taken. | OR, 


This workief date, expelled from his fee vy the e of . 3 
batred and contempt he had juſtly incurred, led an ignominious life--at*the' Engliſh 
court; Teſs uneaſy at his expulſion, than at his inability to injure his country. He was 
one of thoſe men, who are ſo fond of notoriety that they would rather be famouſly 
conſpicuous than virtuouſly obſcure. The moment Joan d' Are was taken priſoner, he 
clainied the right to condemn her, on the plea abovementioned ; though that plea was 
fonnded in falſhood, for the Maid was taken on the farther fide of the bridge at Com- 
piégne, and, confequently, within the territory of the biſhoptick of Noyon. Cauchon 
applied to the inquiſitor, to the univerſity, to the duke of Burgundy, and to the king of 
England; nor did he diſcontinue his ſolicitations till he had ſecured his prey. This 
ſelf-cregted judge immediately entered on the duties of his office ; he feeretly diſpatched 
meſſengers to the place of Joan's nativity, to make ſtrict enquiries into that part of her 
life when her actions might naturally be ſuppoſed to have been moſt unguarded, and 
conſequently to have afforded ſome grounds for cenſure ; but the malicious inveſtigations 
of her enemies were even here diſappointed ; the reports were favourable, and redounded 
to her hondur. Cauchon, enraged at the intelligence brought by his meſſengers, ſo 
contrary to his wiſhes, loaded them with abuſe, and refuſed to pay the expences of their 
journey. This circumſtance alone is e to ſhew into what vile hands: the ww 
of 3 innocence had fallen. 

=p 5 
| Join had, firſt, been confined in the fortreſs of Beaulieu, and afterwards in the caſtle 
of Beaurevoir. The extreme rigour of her captivity gave her but too juſt reaſon to 


dread the IE ſcene chat was to follow. Theſe alarming apprehenſions, and her ins 
+ G 2 dignation 


_ 


wiſh „ „ 
x 


8 


could be. 95 to her, her anſwer to which would involve her in the guilt. of perjury. 
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dignation-at- the continual railleries and inſulting language of her guards, who: had for- 
merly trembled at her aſpect, led her to make a deſperate. attempt to. recover her liberty. 
Having watched an opportunity while her, motions were leſs attended to than uſual, ſhe 
jumped from. one. of the windows of the tower; but ſhe. was unfortunately ſo much 
hurt by the fall, as to be unable to riſe from the ground. She was immediately ſeized 
and conveyed back to-her priſon, where ſhe was confined more cloſely than before, and 
foon after.was transferred to the caſtle of Crotoy. During this time, every exertion was 
made to get her from the: count of Ligny. That nobleman having, at firſt, evinced a 
reluctance to give her up, the duke of Bedford had applied to the duke of Burgundy to 
interpoſe his authority; while the biſhop of Beauvais had ſummoned them both to 
deliver the priſoner into his poſſeſſion. The count was offered fix thouſand livres for, 


her, and afterward: ten thouſand, which was the price at which ſovereigns were per- 


mitted, by the feudal laws, to take poſſeſſion of priſoners of ire rank. 


The count of Ligny was: ae by theſe SO and offers, notwithſtanding 
the ſolicitations of his wife, who repeatedly-threw herſelf at his feet, and conjured him, 
by the ſacred ties of honour and humanity, not to deliver up to certain death a brave 
and innocent captive, whom the laws of war commanded him to reſpect. The inqui- 
tor, the biſhop of Beauvais, and the univerſity, of Paris returned to the charge, preſſed 
the duke of Burgundy: anew, offered to give ſecurity.to- the count of Ligny for the ten 


thouſand livres, and even preſented a ſervile petition to the king of England, to beg 


« Bit high excellence, in honour of our Lord and Saviour Feſus-Chrift, to give orders that this 
«. woman /hould be ſhortly ſurrendered into the hands of the Ecclefiaſtical judge.” At length 


the iniquitous bargain was concluded; Luxembourg received ten thouſand livres, 


the wages of blond, and a penſion of three hundred was ſettled on the Baſtard of 
Vend6me. Joan was then delivered up to. a. detachment dad mw e 8810 con- 
ducted her to nn, where ſhe. was to bo tried. $5 | 


; Canchan, biſhop. of Beauvais, five other ks . friar, Martin, eral, 


| * the inquiſition in France; about fifty dactors of the canon law, with the cardinal of. 
Wincheſter, were appointed to try this extraordinary cauſe. Theſe judges held their 


firſt ſeſſion at Rouen, on the twenty-firſt. of February, 1431; when their wretched pri- 
ſoner appeared. before them, bending beneath the weight of chaius, from which ſhe ear- 
neſtly, but in vain, entreated them to relieve her. The queſtions that were put to her- 
chiefly tended to eſtabliſh her belief in the reality of thoſe viſions, and of that inter- 


- courſe. with departed ſaints, which ſhe had ovigiually aged. e for undertak - 


ing the defence of her country. . | 


Before Joan was. examined, an oath was exacted from her, according: to cuſtom, to- 
weak the truth; but this ſhe only promiſed conditionally; alledging that no queſtion. 


This: 
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This reſtriction was ſuppoſed principally: to relate to the ſecret which, it was pretended, 
the had diſcovered to the king. The biſhop of Beauvais preſſed her to recite the Lord's 
Prayer, to which ſhe confented, on condition that he would hear it in confeſſion the 
motive for which. propoſal was her: wiſh: to exclude that prelate, with whoſe ſervile 
attachment to the Engliſh ſhe was well acquainted, from the number of her judges—- 
as no-ecclefiaſtic who had confeſſed a priſoner, could aſſiſt at his trial. —She was ordered : 
not to think of eſcaping—** Were I to eſeape,” ſaid . *y08 could not accuſe me 
ok of breaking my e ſince L never pee it to you. | 


At the ſecond: ſeclon, flie was aſked ther, king Charles-had had viſions as-well as 
herſelf, Send to aſk. him,” replied the Maid. She was repeatedly preſſed to ſay 
whether. ſhe was of opinion that ſhe had done, right in attacking Paris on a ſeſti- 
val; at length ſhe anſwered, that ſuch ſolemn. days certainly. ought to. be reſpected, but: 
that, for an error-of that nature, it- was the peculiar province of her zonfeflor to gi ve 
her abſolution. So early as the third ſeſſion ſhe convinced the biſſiop of Beauvais, that 
ſhe knew the principles. by which he was actuated, and what ſhe had to: expect from 
ſuch a judge You call yourſelf my judge ſaid Joan - hut take care how you dif- 
„charge the · burdenſome taſk which you have thereby impoſed on yourſelf When 
aſked whether the ſdints, in their frequent converſations with her, had ever announced 
the deſcent of the Engliſh, ſhe anſwered that the Engliſn had invaded France long 
before the period of her firſt revelations ;—in fact, ſhe. was but three years old when 
Henry the Fifth firſt landed on the coaſt of Normandy, in 1415. To the queſtion, 
whether, in her infancy, ſhe had experienced any deſire to fight the ny 
ſhe replied, % I was always anxious to ſee ha ſovereign recover * i acne | 


At the fifth fallen ſhe 4 0 thats before the „„ e Engliſh. | 
would experience a much heavier loſs than they had ſuſtained before Orleans. As her 
judges eagerly graſped-at every thing which-could tend to enſnare her, they preſſed her 
to declare her opinion of the reigning pope, of whom ſhe knew nothing. A letter 
was produced written by the count of Armagnac to conſult her whether he ought to- 
adhere to pope, Martin the Fifth, to Clement the Seventh ſucceſſor to Benedict the 
Thirteenth or to Benedict the Fourteenth, another anti-pope, whom. the, cardinal of. 


Saint Etienne had taken. 88555 him to raiſe eee, dignity. 


The judges alſtinkled/6 on the. third of March, for the ſixth time; FORD he 822 3 
ſurd queſtions were repeated, evidently with the view to perplex and confound their, - 
unhappy victim, who, from time to time, betrayed... her hopes of eſcaping. the rage of 
her tyrants. When queſtioned whether ſach hopes were founded on a promiſe made 
her by the celeſtial ſpirits with whom ſhe had converſed, . That has no concern with my » 
« trial”—ſaid ſhe—* do yqu wiſh me to ſpeak againſt myſelf?“ A report having been 


N that a child had been raiſed from the. dead by Joan at Lagny, the biſhop of 
| Beauyaigs. 
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end hoped, by extorting from her a eonſeſſion of this miracle, to obtain ſufficient 
proof for his purpoſe ; but the Maid defeated his malice, by replying that the child be- 
ing thought dead was carried to the church, where it had exhibited ſuffcient ſigns of 
life to juſtify the adminiſtration of baptiſm a miracle which could be only afcribed to 
God himſelf. With a view to convict her of ſuperſtition, ſhe was aſked whether ſhe 
had often changed her banner; whether that banner had been conſecrated ; for what pur- 
poſe ſhe had cauſed the names of Jeſus and Mary to be embroidered thereon ; whether 
ſhe had aſcribed any fortunate effects to her banner; and whether ſhe had inſtilled ſach a 
belief into the French troops? To theſe queſtions ſhe anſwere 
* ſtandard when it was torn; I never cauſed it to be conſecrated with any particular 
4 ceremonies: it was by prieſts that I was taught to uſe, not only for my ſtandard, but 
even for the letters which I wrote, the names of the Saviour of the World and his 
* Mother: with regard to the fortunate effects which, it is pretended, I aſcribed to that 
«© banner, I muſt obſerve, that the only mode of encouraging the troops which 1 ever 
% adopted, was to call to them to ruſh boldly into the midft of the Engliſh; and to ſet 
«© them the example myſelf.” They demanded, Why ſhe carried her ſtandard in her 
„ hand, at the anointment and coronation of Charles at Rheims? 


ſaid ſhe, that having ſhared the toils 


« Tonly changed my 


I 


It was but juſt,” 
nd e it ſhould likewiſe * the glory.“ 


The 1 Si theſe replies, at once Sade and dignified, at Da fd. A bluſh 
on the cheeks of her judges, if they had not been dead to feeling, and callous to ſhame ; 
but, though they were diſconcerted, their hearts were not touched. They had. recourſe 
to the unprincipled expedient of altering her anſwers, in order to give them a criminal 


interpretation. 


Milliam Manchon, one of the two ſecretaries who were employed to 


write down her anſwers, made oath that he had been applied to for this purpoſe, but had 
rejected with ſcorn the infamous propoſal, notwithſtanding the urgent ſolicitations of 
the biſhop of Beauvais, who abuſed him in the moſt groſs and illiberal manner, for 


barbouring ſcruples to which he himſelf was a ſtranger. 


About the middle of the trial, 


another apoſtolic notary, of a more pliant. diſpoſition, was employed. Cauchon like- 
wiſe engaged a prieſt, named Oyſelleur, to introduce himſelf into the priſon, and to gain 


her confidence, by pretending to be a priſoner like herſelf. The unſuſpecting Maid, 


deceived by the perfidious eccleſiaſtic, made no ſcruple to confeſs to him, while two 
men, concealed for the purpoſe, overheard and wrote down every thing ſhe ſaid. . But 
none of theſe baſe artifices had yet brought any thing to light which could poſſibly af- 
ſedt the life or liberty of Joan; and the infamous prelate, enraged at the eee 


was hs ſuſpected of an Ange to poi ſon his innocent EG 27. 


: A stete of tlie wal being drawn up · was ſubwitted to the ifpettion of certain doc- 


a 


47 Depoſition de Thyac, Medecin. Proces, MS. 


tors, 


tors, who declared the proofs inſufficient to eſtabliſh the conviction of the priſoner; the 
interrogatories, therefore, were renewed, though the object of them was ſtill the ſame: 
At the thirteenth ſeſſion, Joan's judges attempted to make her comprehend the diſ- 
tinction between the charch-triumphant, and 'the'church<militant, and to extort from her 
an opinion on that difference; a queſtion which could never have been put by divines 
to a young girl who could neither read nor write, but with-the malignant i intention of 
taking an unfair advantage of her reply. The Maid anſwered that ſhe ſhould always 
de ready to ſubmit to the church. One of the judges, an Auguſtin monk, named friar 
Iſembert, being moved with compaſſion, ſeized this opportunity to adviſe her'to appeal 
to the pope and council, which ſhe immediately did. This appeal muſt have ſnatched 
her from the fury of her enemies, but for the interference of Cauchon, who caſting a 
look of indignation at the monk, ordered him in the Devil's name to be filent; he; at the 
fame time, forbade tlie ſecretary to make any mention of the appeal. Joan, obſerving 
the perfidy of her judges, exclaimed—* Ah, you write down every thing that tells 
* eh e will def 88 is in wing favour to ne down.” e 


The conduct of this crowd of prieſts, BK, and iber preſided by by an unprinci- 
pled biſhop, in employing, againſt a fimple and inexperienced girl, all the ſubtilties 
which a deſire of finding her guilty could ſuggeſt, cannot but excite the moſt lively in- 
dignation. They inceſſantly laid fome new ſnare for her ignorance; putting queſtions: 
to her on different fubjects at the ſame moment, queſtions which had no connection witli 
each other, and employing, in ſhort, every kind of feint and equivocation, that could 


rhrow her off her guard. They often loſt fight of the principal object to interrogate her on. 


matters the moſt trifling, puerile, and abſurd, T hey aſked her whether ſhe took fre- 
quent walks in her infancy ; whether ſhe had ever fought with her infant companions ;: | 
whether ſhe had ever painted herſelf; whether the ſaints who appeared to her talked 
French'or ap, hag and whether they wore ear-rings, and rings? You' took one 
ring from me, ſaid ſhe to Cauchon, pray return it.“ When aſked whether the 
ſaints hack hair, and whether they were naked or dreſſed, ſhe replied-—* Do you ſuppoſe 
God has not wherewithal to clothe them?“ Have you ever ſeen any fairies, and 
what do you think of them?“ ſaid the judges: “ I never ſaw any; I have heard of 
them, bat I don't believe they exiſt;” anfwered Joan. Some other queſtions of a 
fimilar nature were put to her ; but it is worthy of remark, that in all her replies ſhe ap- 
peared'wholly exempt from every kind of ſuperſtition—even from thoſe which were ge- 
nerally adopted in that credulous age. The only point which favoured of foperſtition— 
though, in fact, it was eſſentially different—was her firm and invariable adherence to _ 
her firſt declarations that her revelations were not illuſi ve but real. This was according- 
ly ſeized upon by the judges as the ground of conviction. One of the commiſſioners with= 
drew, declaring that he would no longer aſſiſt at atrial, where the life of the party accuſed 


was mae to depend upon a amen distinction; ſince if, - nflead of afirming. that 
the: 
4 | = - 


- 
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ſhe had believed the apparitions ſhe hadi ſeen to be real, ſhe had ſaid: they appeared to her 
to be ſo, ſhe never could have been condemned ©. : 


When, as it frequently happened, ſhe was queſtioned by ſeveral judges at the ſame 
moment; ſhe exclaimed—< Good fathers, one at a:time, if you pleaſe.” Wearied out 
by a multiplicity of uſeleſs, miſplaced, and even indecent queſtions—particularly:on the 
part of the biſhop—ſhe repeatedly called out, Aſk the aſſiſting judges, whether this 

* has any concern with the trial; if it has, Il. anſwer it.“ 


During her trial, the count of Ligay, to had fo — ſold her to hier enemies, 
had the inhuman. curioſity to pay her a viſit, accompanied by the earls of Warwick 
and Stafford, He endeavoured to,perſuade her that he came to treat about her ran- 
ſom ; but.the Maid replied . You have neither the inclination nor the ability. 1 

„ know very well. that theſe Engliſhmen will put me to death, in the belief that, after 
< my death, they will. conguer the kingdom of France; but were there a hundred thou- 
<< ſand more-God-damns than there are here at preſent, they would never reduce this king- 
« dom.” Stafford drew his ſword, and would have run her.through the body, had he not 
been prevented by Warwick . She complained that an Engliſh nobleman, of higli 
rank, attempted to raviſh her in priſon; but the authority which the culprit enjoyed, 
prevented this fat from being duly atteſted. Another fact, however, is confirmed 
wWhich reflects great diſgrace on the regent. The ducheſs of Bedford, a virtuous prin- 
ceſs, obtained a promiſe from her huſband that no violence ſhould be offered to the per- 
Jon of Joan, whoſe pretenſions to. chaſtity ſhe had -cauſed to be verified. How far the 
ſigns were infallible .it becomes not the hiſtorian to pronounce, whether equivocal or 
certain, they could not, in the ſmalleſt degree, affect the innocence of the fair captive: 
but the purity of her manners affords the ſtrongeſt proof of her virtue. During the 
examination the duke of Bedford was concealed in an adjoining apartment, whence, by 
means of an aperture purpoſely made in the wall, he beheld his e and — 


victim, i in a ſtate of pure nature 


| - -48 Depos. cent. au-procss-de Juſtif, MS. B. R. 

Der the lord of Macy, who was preſent at this interview. 

| | 30 Villaret, tom. xv. p. 57. 
Sr 14. ib. 2 ſubmitted. 3 ex2minations, for the verification-of her pretenſions to chaſtity, during her 
impriſonment. The reader muſt recolle& that ſhe underwent a-fimilar ceremony, on her firſt introduction to the 
King. The motive of theſe examinations was an opinion, generally received, that a Witch could not be a Virgin. 
"Tins opinion contiuued to ſubſiſt even in the laſt century, when Mary des Valltes, a girl of Coutances, being ac- 
cuſed of witchcraft, was found to be a Maid; and was, in conſequence thereof, acquitted by the parliament of Rouen:: 

_ & becauſe” —ſays the auther who relates the circumſtance The judges wwell neu that 1 Heng ad witch was in- 
«6 compatible with a flate of virginity.” 
Pert. à un docteur de Sorbonne, fur Marie des Vallées. 
| | At 
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At length the captive maid, bending beneath the weight of her chains, expoſed to 
the moſt inhuman treatment, daily inſulted by her guards and by her judges, fell dan- 
gerouſly ill. The duke of Bedford, the cardinal of Wincheſter, and the earl of War- 
wick appointed two phyſicians to attend her, with the ſtrongeſt injunQions *'to take 
care that ſhe did not die a natural death; adding, that the king of England had bought 
% her at a dear rate; that it was his intention to commit her to the flames; that the 
6 biſhop of Beauvais was apprized of this, and that it was for that reaſon he was ſo 
« eager to have the trial finiſhed ?,”” In fact, the judges frequently met twice a day: ; 
and Joan was likewiſe obliged to ſubmit to various private examinations in priſon. The 
biſhop wiſhed to put her to the rack, and the inſtruments of torture were placed before her; 
| but the dreadful ſight was incapable of betraying her into any variation or equiyocation 
| in her anſwers. She declared that if the violence of the pain ſhould extort from her 

any confeſſion contrary to the aſſertions ſhe had already made, ſhe not only entered a 
previous proteſt againſt ſuch confeſſions, but would profit by the firſt moment of eaſe to 
diſavow every thing ſhe might be led to ſay under ſuch circumſtances. Nothing but the 
dread of her dying during the horrid tage deterred Cauchon from p e * 
n project 1 in execution. | : 


| The trial being ended; ſeventy 4 were exhibited Lakin 33 which, dad 
were reduced to twelve; and theſe were ſent to the univerſity of Paris, who confirmed 
the deciſions of the tribunal at Rouen; and; at the ſame time, wrote to the king of 
England, beſeeching him to order ſentence to be pronounced without delay. When the 
trial was read to the Maid, ſhe pointed out ſeveral parts of it which were contrary to 
truth, and where her replies were groſsly miſrepreſented; but her remarks were difre- 
© garded, and her judges, bent on her ruin, reſolved to purſue her to the utmoſt. On the 
twenty-fourth of May, Joan was conducted to the church- yard of Saint Ouen, where 
a ſcaffold was erected, and a defamatory ſermon preached by one William Erard, re- 
plete with illiberal abuſe, and the moſt groſs invectives ee the Maid herſelf, the 
king, and the whole nation. It is to you, Joan, I ſpeak,” exclaimed the malignant” 
prieſt, . and I tell you that your ſovereign is a heretick and a ſchiſmatick 53.” Joan, 
though heavily chained, extremely ill, and threatened, every inſtant, to be committed 
to the flames, had ſtill the courage to contradict his calumnious aſſertions. By my 
+ faith,” ſaid ſhe, © fire, with due reverence, I dare affirm-and ſwear, on my life, that 
«+ my king is the moſt noble of all Chriſtians; and is not ſuch a man as you repreſent 
« him.“ After this infamous ſermon, the W of e roſe to e | 
fentence. 


—ç 


* 
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The object which the judges had in view was but imperfectly fulfilled. By con- 

demning Joan, as convicted of the crimes imputed to her, and by putting her to death, 
In conſequence of ſuch condemnation, without that previous confeſſion of her guilt 
which the laws required, they would rather confirm than remove the ſuſpicion, that re- 
venge and not juſtice had been conſulted in her trial. She had formally denied moſt of 
the charges exhibited againft her, and the want of evidence rendered the proceedings 
irregular. The only mode of making her appear guilty was by extorting from her a 
public retractation. She was accordingly ſummoned to abjure ; but ſhe ſaid that ſhe 
knew not the fignification of that term, and begged ſhe might be atlowed to have ſome 
perſon to conſult with. The perſon who was choſen for this purpoſe, aſſured her if ſhe 
perſiſted in contradicting any one of the charges ſhe would be infallibly burned ; and he 
adviſed her to ſubmit herſelf to the ſentence of the church. Joan, raiſing her voice, 
then ſaid—* I appeal to the univerſal church, whether I ought to abjure or not.” — 
« You- muſt abjure immediately,” exclaimed Erard, or you will be burned.” While 
this ſcene was paſſing on the ſcaffold, the people evinced their indignation by a confuſed 
murmur; and the biſhop of Beauyais was preparing to pronounce fentence, after 
which Joan was given to underſtand there could be no hopes of mercy. They ſhewed 
her the executioner, who was waiting with his cart to convey her to the place of ex- 
ecution. Intimidated by thefe infamous manceuyres, and by the bafe menaces of her 

judges, who threatened to commit her to the flames; preſſed too by others, who, in a 
tone of affection, entreated her to fave both her body and ſoul by a ſpeedy retractation, 
the, at length, declared, that, with regard to her revelations, ſhe ſubmitted to the de- 
ciſions of the chureh and her miniſters. The ſecretary then approached her, and read 
a form of abjuration, which contained a ſimple promiſe never more to bear arms, to ſuf- 
fer her hair to grow, and to quit the dreſs of a man. Being told that if ſhe refuſed to 
fign this paper inſtant death would be her portion, ſhe conſented. But at that moment 
another paper was ſlipped into her hand, inſtead of that which had been read to her, by 
which infamous deception ſhe was made to ſign an acknowledgement that ſhe was really 
guilty of all the crimes which had been aſcribed to her. The truth of this circum- 
ſtance is eſtabliſhed, beyond the reach of confutation, by the depoſition of the very 
fecretary who read the firſt paper to her:. Immediately after ſhe had figned the ſup- 
poſed abjuration, with the ſign of a croſs, the biſhop of Beauvais pronounced ſentence, 
by. which the was condemned to paſs the remainder of her days in fron, with no other 

nouriſhment than the * Bread of Pain, and the Mater of Angui/h, ” according to the 
ſtyle uſed by the Inquiſition, and which the monks introduced into-that tribunal, when 
fuperſtition and fanaticifin firſt choſe them for arbiters between man and his Creator. 
The aſſembly was diſſolved; and Cauchon and his aſſociates, on their return, were in- 


% Depoſ. de Jean Maſſieu, Greffier, Proces MS, 
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ſulted and pelted by the populace. Theſe miniſters of iniquity, notwithſtanding the 
diſgrace they had incurred, had not been able even to ſatisfy the enemy to whom they 
had ſold their honour and their confciences. The Engliſh threatened to exterminate: 

them for not having earned the money they had received from their monarch 55. The- 
earl of Warwick reproached the biſhop and the doctors who had aſſiſted at the trial; 
and declared that if Joan were ſuffered to eſcape punifhment, the king's intereſt would 
be materially affected. Give yourſelf no uneaſineſs, ſaid one of them, „we will 
have her yet, I warrant you.” SY 


Joan, after ſhe had reaſſumed the female dreſs, begged ſhe might be confined in the 
priſon belonging to the archbiſhop's court, where fhe hoped to receive better treat- 
ment, but this favour was denied her. The firſt night after ſhe was conducted back to 
the dungeon ſhe had hitherto occupied, her guards took her woman's cloaths from off 
her bed, and put her man's apparel, which ſhe had quitted, in their place. At day-break 
ſhe begged that the chain which was faſtened round her body. might be looſened, ahd 
perceiving her man's apparel, ſhe earneſtly entreated that the cloaths ſhe had worn the 
day before might be reſtored ; but with this requeſt the guards peremptorily refuſed to 
comply. In vain did ſhe repeatedly declare that they muſt be conſidered as the authors: 
of her deſtruction, ſince they well knew the ftrict prohibition ſhe had received from her 
judges to dreſs herſelf in man's cloaths: they brutally replied, that ſhe ſhould have 
no other. The fear of incurring the penalty of diſobedience detained her in bed till 
noon, when, preſſed by a natural call, ſhe'was compelled to riſe and cover herſelf with 
the only cloaths ſhe could procure. | This was all her perſecutors wiſhed for. Several 
witneſſes inſtantaneouſly entered the place to verify this pretended tranſgreſſion. On 
their depoſitions -the judges haſtened to the prifon ; and while the elerk was employed: 
in writing an account of the ſituation in which the priſoner was found, Andrew Har- 
guerye, one of the aſſiſtant - doctors, obſerved that it was neceſſary to aſk her what had 
been her motive for reaſſuming the dreis of a man; but this obſervation, which might 
have led to a diſcovery of the truth, nearly coſt him his life. Some other of the 
Judges, alarmed at the danger of her ſituation, and aſhamed of their own conduct, in 
having conſented to become the inſtruments of injuſtice, withdrew. Peter Cauchon, 
on leaving the priſon, met the earl of Warwick, and exclaimed, in a tranſport of joy, 
„ Farewell, farewell, it's all over; we have her ſafe! —and this inhuman exclamation. 
was accompanied by a burſt of laughter. The next day the court met, when * was 
een to be a . TY PT) was delivered oyer to the A arm. 


When hs EB Maid v was bees of the ſeniterice nch hs 1 oY pro- 
nounced, and of which her death was the inevitable ene 225 uſual intrepidity 
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"JOE P to farink before that irreſiftible impulſe of nature which fills the foul with in- 
voluntary horror at the proſpect of its feparation frem the body; but ſtill the com- 
plaints ſhe uttered were the lamentations of injured innocence, of perſecuted virtue 
wholly devoid of petulance or paſſion. In thoſe ſorrowful moments, when no cauſe for 
concealment could poſſibly exiſt, the judges hoped to extort a retractation from the 
wretched captive. Come, Joan! - ſaid the profligate biſhop of Beauvais you 
«© have always told us that your viſions aſſured you you ſhould be releaſed, and you 
% now ſee how they have deceived you; tell us, therefore, the whole truth.” The 
fate to which ſhe was reduced obliged her to confeſs that, with regard to her releaſe 
from captivity, the impoſſibility of which ſhe knew but too well, they had certainly 
deceived her; but the reality of her apparitions ſhe maintained to the laſt. Whether 
e they were good or evil ſpirits''—ſaid ſhe—** they appeared to me.” On us article, 
my only one on which her condemnation was founded, ſhe never en h 


on the thirtieth of May ſhe was taken from prifon, * an eſcort of one hundred 
and twenty men at arms; ſhe was dreſſed in female apparel; and on her head was placed 
a mitre, with this inſeription— . 4 relapſed heretic ; an apeſtate; an idolater. She was 
ſapported by two Dominican friars; and as ſhe paſſed through the ſtreets ſhe exclaimed, 
% Ah! Rouen, Rouen, muſt thou be my laſt abode? Two ſcaffolds. had been erected in 
the old market-place, where the cardinal of Wincheſter ; the biſhop of Therouenne, 
chancellor of France; the biſhop of Beanvais, and the other judges, had already taken 
their ſeats; and were waiting the arrival of their victim. Joan appeared fettered, and 
her face, as ſhe mounted the ſcaffold, was bathed with her teara. Nicholas Midy, 
who was appointed to peach the funeral ſermon, filled his ſacrilegious harangue with 
all the vehemence of fanaticiſm, mingled with the gall of hypoeriſy; he finiſhed his 
diſcourfe with theſe words Jaan, depart in peace; the church can no longer defend you; 
« he refiyns you to the ſecular power.” The biſhop of Beauvais then pronounced the 
ſentence of condemnation ;/ at the end of which he invoked the mercy of the ſecular 
judges, who were ſeated on the ſecond ſcaffold. Before ſhe deſcended, Joan ſaid to the 
biſhop—<< You are the cauſe of iny death; you promiſed to reſtore me to the church, 
and you deliver me up to my enemies. This was the only time that pity ever 
found a momentary reſidence in the boſom of that impious and inexorable pre late; 
he baſtened, however, to expel her as an unwelcome gueſt; the tear ſtarted from his 
eye; but, anxious to conceal a weakneſs which he deſpiſed, he turned aſide, and indig- 
nantly wiped it from his face: the reſt of the judges, the people, and the guards, both 
Pee and K e leſs WIS of their . gave a tree 29885 to ar tears. 

18 e upon "Fs TIS td the ey of the Bate Being; ealled « on the 
ecclefiaſtice, and all who were preſent, to aſſiſt her with their prayers; and did not for- 
get, in theſe, her laſt moments, her ungrateful ſovereign. The bailiff of Rouen and 


his POTION who were RY to 8 the ſecular tribunal, did not pronounce any 
: | ſentence; 
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ſentence; but ſimply ſaid—* Take her away.“ On the front of the pile, which was 


deſtined to reduce this virtuous Maid to aſhes, was placed a tablet with the following 
inſcription ; “ Joan, who called herſelf the Maid ; a pernicious liar, a deceiver of the 
« people, a ſorcereſs, ſuperſtitious, a blaſphemer, preſumptuous, an unbelieyer, a mur- 
6 derer, an idolater, cruel, of diſſolute manners, a worſhipper of the Devil, an apoſtate, 
« ſchiſmatick, and heretick !'” The executioner trembled as he advanced to receive her 


from the hands of her guards. She aſked for a crucifix; an Engliſhman, who was pre- 


ſent, broke a ſtick and formed a kind of croſs, which ſhe took, and after kifling it, 


preſſed it to her heart, and aſcended the fatal pile. Before the fire was applied to the 


wood, they brought her: the croſs of a neighbouring church, which, at her earneſt re- 
queſt, was placed before her. As ſoon as ſhe felt the flames approach her, ſhe warned 
the two prieſts who ſtood near her to retire. In order to remove any doubt that might 
be entertained of her death, the pile was raiſed to an extraordinary height, ſo that every 
ſpectator had a full view of her. This precaution, of courſe, rendered her execution 
more tedious and painful. As ſoon as ſhe was ſuppoſed to be dead, the executioner re- 
ceived orders to remove the fire, that the people might have a better opportunity of be- 
holding what remained of her body. As long as ſhe retained the powers of utterance, 
the ſacred name of Jeſus was heard to iſſue from the flames: theſe pious ſounds were 
only interrupted by the ſobs and groans which the violence of her anguiſh extorted 
from her. When her body was conſumed (all but her heart, which was found entire), 
the cardinal of Wincheſter ordered 255 aſhes to be e and thrown into the 


Seine 36. 


Thus miſerably periſhed, at the age of Fee the unhappy Maid of 3 
whoſe purity of life and intrepidity of ſoul, diſplayed i in the beſt of cauſes, the juſt 
defence of her king and country could not have failed, in an age leſs addicted to ſuper- 
ſition and cruelty, to ſecure the grateful admiration of her friends, and the generous. 
reſpec of her enemies. The difference between fanaticiſm and virtuous enthuſiaſm is to. 
be diſcovered i in their effects that enthuſiaſm ae riſe to, and 1 ſupported the 110 


: 


56: Immediately after the execution, the executioner went to the two monks who attended Joan in her laſt mo- 
ments, and, burſting iato tears, told them, that he did not believe he ſhould ever obtain forgiveneſs from God, for 
the torments which he had been the inſtrument employed in inflifting on that Holy Maid. He added, that he had 
never before experienced ſuch a dread at the performance of his duty; and that the Engliſh had cauſed the pile to 
be ſo conſtructed as greatly to encreaſe the violence of her pain. A ſecretary to the Engliſh monarch exclaimed,. 


« We are all loſt and diſhono red, for having put an innocent woman to death in fach a cruel manner.“ others 


obſerved, That ſhe would have merited the higheſt praiſe, had ſhe been born an Engliſnwoman. Such of the 
judges as ſuffered any marks of repentance, for the part they had taken in her condemnation, to eſcape them, could 
with difficulty elude the indignation of the people. Two of them were apprehended, and could only obtain their 
pardon on condition of ſubmitting to the diſgrace of a public retractation. See Prei Crim, MSS. B. R. No 5905 Go 


L. Procts, MSS. de Tuftif. No 181, Paſquier, Monftrelet, 3 "bags i, See 


rious 
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rious efforts of Joan in the cauſe of liberty, cannot afford the ſmalleſt pretext for de- 
tracting from her merit, as it was evidently derived from the moſt laudable motives. 
Seldom, if ever, are the ſeeds of glory to be found in a mind that is barren of virtue. 
It is clear ſhe was convinced of the truth of her inſpiration ; ſhe acted in conſequence 
of that conviction ; and her conduct was firm, ſteady, and conſiſtent. In ſhort, it may 
juſtly be doubted if either ancient or modern hiſtory can ſupply an example of heroiſm 
ſo exempt from pollution as that of Joan d'Arc.—For the conduct of her perſecutors 
no excuſe can be found, no palliation admitted; though the Maid was a formidable, 
the was ſtill a generous foe ; her courage was great, but humanity formed a more pro- 
minent and a more noble feature in her mind; ſhe was not only averſe from cruelty, 
but even from the commiſſion of thoſe acts which, in that age, conſtituted the chief 
glory of the moſt virtuous warriors ; thus every circumftance contributed to aggravate 
the guilt of her aſſaſſins, and to affix an indelible ſtigma on the names and characters of 
all who were concerned in this wicked tranſaction. Nor can the conduct of Charles 
eſcape the ſevereſt reprehenſion; an offer to exchange, or a threat to retaliate on ſome 
of the many priſoners of diſtinction whom he had in his power at this period, muſt 
have ſecured the releaſe, or, at leaft, have prevented the execution of that generous 
Maid, to whom he was chiefly indebted for the preſervation of his honour, and the ſafe- 
ty of his kingdom. He had every motive which could operate with the greateſt energy 
on the human mind to ſuperinduce the moſt powerful exertions for reſcuing his hene- 
factreſs from the hands of her aſſaſſins; but, lulled on the boſom of pleaſure, he enjoy- 
ed, in indolence and eaſe, the fruits of her victories, and, with ingratitude almoſt un- 
paralleled, conſigned her, without an effort, to the malice and perſecution 'of her vin- 
dictive * fanatical enemies. 


The irregularity of the ann on the trial of = oan, and the manifeſt injuſtice 
of the ſentence pronounced on her, greatly alarmed the judges ; who, after her death, 
were expoſed to the hatred of the people, and even to the contempt of the Engliſh them- 
ſelves. They were pointed at in the ſtreets; they were avoided as objects of univerſal 
execration. Peter Cauchon thought to ſhield himſelf from danger, and to exempt him- 
ſelf from reproach, by obtaining from the king of England letters of protection againſt 
the holy ſee. At the ſame time a circular letter was addreſſed, in the name of the young 
monarch, to the emperor, the pope, and all the powers of Europe : containing an 
abridged account of the capture, the trial and the execution of Joan, 57 whoſe death the 
Engliſh miniſtry conſidered as an event of the higheſt importance. At Paris they or- 
dered a public proceſſion to the church of Saint Martin-des-Champs, for the purpoſe of 
returning thanks to the Almighty; and an ignorant and fanatical Monk, who was an 
officer of the Inquiſition, was employed to preach a defamatory ſermon againſt the virtu- 


© 57 Actes du Proces, MSS. Monſtrelet, 
ous 
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ous Maid 5 in which he pretended to demonſtrate, * that all her atchievements were 
« works of the Devil, and not of God 59.” F ive-and-twenty years after, her defence 
was undertaken by Robert Cibole, docter in theology, and chancellor of the univerſity. 


It was at that ſame time that Charles the Seventh cauſed the trial of Joan to be re 
viſed, and her memory to be re- gffabliſbed. An abſurd and ſuperfluous ceremony; her 
glory was exempt from pollution, nor could it derive any additional luſtre'from the vain 
formalities of the law. The commiſſioners appointed for this purpoſe were authorized by 
a bull from pope Calixtus the Third. At the head of the commiſſion were the archbiſhop 
of Rheims, and the biſhops of Paris and Coutances. John and Peter d'Arc, brothers 
to Joan, appeared as plaintiffs in the cauſe; and the depoſitions of one hundred and 
twelve witneſſes, all favourable to the honour of the Maid, are ſtill extant. In this 
number are included the names of the duke of Alengon, a prince of the blood; the 
Count of Dunois; Gaucourt, Grand-maſter of France; James de Chabanne; Mailly, 
biſhop of Avranches; and ſeveral other prelates. By a definitive ſentence of the 
ſeventh of July, 1456, the ous fentence was declared null, abuſive, and manifeſtly 
unjuſt; and Joan d'Arc was declared to be innocent of all the crimes which had been 
imputed to her. In conſequence! of theſe declarations two ſolemn proceſſions were 
made, followed by apologetical diſcourſes ; the firſt in the church-yard of Saint-Ouen, 
and the ſecond in the old market-plac at. Rouen. A croſs was erected on the ſpot 
where Joan was executed, and a ſtatue of that celebrated Maid is 8 ſeen there. 
But notwithſtanding the avowed perfidy and criminal conduct of her firſt judges, they 
were ſuffered to paſs unpuniſhed till the ſucceeding reign, when- Lewis the Eleventh, 
ſon and ſucceſſor to Charles, ordered them to be menace: ; two only were dg and 


they were En and executed, 


I he duke of Bedford was Amppeinted in his expectations of thoſe happy conſequences 
| which he had hoped to derive from the death of the Maid of Orleans. Joan had taught 
the French that their enemies were not invincible, and that they ſtill poſſeſſed ſufficient 
reſources to aſſert their own independence: though deprived of the benefit of her ex- 
ample, they recoflefted her precepts, and determined to purſue the path which ſhe 
had ſo gloriouſly opened for them. The Engliſh were repulſed in three ſucceſſive at- 
tempts upon Lagny ; and though the regent endeavoured to revive their hopes, and to 
chear their ſpirits, by the pomp of a coronation—performed with great magnificence at 
Paris, on the ſeventeenth of December, 1431—yet were they unable to recover, be- 
fore the concluſion of the year, any of thoſe numerous places which had been en from 


them in the 7 of the an campaign. 


30 Journal de Paris. 59 Pafquier, I. vi. c. 53. | 
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But the culpable indolence of Charles checked the vigour of thoſe exertions, which, 
if urged with ſpirit, might ſoon have commleted the expulſion of his enemies from his 
native dominions. A circumſtance alſo occurred, at this period, which retarded his re- 
_ conciliation with the duke of Burgundy ©. Lewis, cardinal duke of Bar, marquis of 
Pont - à· Mouſſon, and biſhop of Verdun, had appointed René of Anjou, brother to 
Lewis the Third, king of Sicily, to be his heir; and had married him to Iſabella, third 
daughter to Charles, duke of Lorraine, who had no iſſue male. Ir i is ſaid that Ifabella's 
eldeſt ſiſters had renounced the ſucceſſion of the duke their father. The cardinal and 
the duke both dying, Rene aſſumed the titles of duke of Bar, and marquis of Pont-à- 
Mouſſon, and, at the ſame time, took poſſeſſion of Lorraine, though that duchy was 
claimed—as being a male-fief—by Anthony, count of Vaudemont, ſon to Ferry, bro- 
ther to duke Charles, and, of courſe, couſin- german to Iſabella, The reſpective pre- 
tenſions of theſe princes were referred to the emperor and the council of Baſil, who de- 
cided in favour of Rene. But the count of Vaudemont refuſing to abide by their de- 
cifions, an appeal was made to the ſword ; the count called in the aſſiſtance of the duke 
of Burgundy; and Rene applied to his brother-in-law, the king of France, who ſent 
the gallant Barbazan to join him with a powerful body of troops. On the ſecond of 
July, the two armies met at a place called, by contemporary writers, Bullegne-ville, 
 fituated near the banks of the Maeſe, in the vicinity of Neuf-Chatel. A deſperate 

action enſued, in which the duke of Bar was defeated and taken priſoner ; near three 
thouſand of the vanquiſhed party-were left dead on the field, while the conquerors did 
not loſe more than forty men. Barbazan received ſeveral . of which he died 


ſome ti time 97 705 


Towards the end of this campaign the Mareſchal de Bouſſac FORAY a 4 for 
the reduction of Rouen, the ſucceſs of which appeared infallible, and muſt indeed have 
proved fo, but for that ſpirit of inſubordination which prevailed among the troops, and 
which the calamities of the times unfortunately cheriſhed. One of thoſe adventurers, who 
occaſionally ſerved either party, had promiſed to deliver up to him one of the gates of 
the citadel : the day having been fixed for the execution of the project, the Mareſchal, ac- 
companied by the lords of Fontaines, Fouquet, and Mouſſy, marched from Beauvais with 
a body of troops, and placed themſelves in ambuſcade, in a ſmall wood, abou a league 
from Rouen. Ricarville, a gentleman of Normandy, advanced with a detachment 
of one hundred and twenty men to the very walls of the citadel. He had no ſooner 
given the appointed ſignal than the gate was opened to him, when he ruſhed into the 
fort, flew all that oppoſed him, and, after ſecuring the principal tower, pointed the ar- 
tillery which he found there againſt the other part of the citadel. _ Never was any | 
- ſcheme accompliſhed with greater celerity or ſuaceſs. Once maſters of the citadel, the 


6 Monſtrelet. Annales de France. Hiſt. de 1a Maiſon de Lorraine. 
French 
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French would have had little difficulty in reducing the town, ſince the inhabitants ſe- 
cretly favoured their cauſe; and the king of England, who was . at e wut 
infallibly have been taken rise * 3 

Ricarville having . the poſs he had ek e W his N 3 
baſtengd to give the mareſchal an account of what had paſſed. Every thing depended 
on diſpatch. But Bouſſac's troops, who were chiefly compoſed of adventurers aſſem- 
bled in haſte, refuſed to ſtir, till a proper diviſiom of the plunder had been ſettled: fo. 
many diſputes aroſe between them on this account, - that all attempts to accommodate 
them proved fruitleſs; the ſoldiers returned to Beauvais, and their officers were obliged 


to follow them. The French, finding themſelyes left to the merey of the enemy, re- 


ſolved td fell their lives as dearly as they could; they defended the tower for twelve 
days, when a want of proviſions compelled them to ſurrender; one hundred and fifty 
were hanged, and the man who had opened the gates to the troops was quartered. The 
campaign was cloſed by an action between a body of Engliſh, under the command of 
Willoughby, and a detachment of French, conducted by Ambroſe de Loire, near the 
fortreſs of Saint Celerin, about ten miles from Alengon, in which the former were 
Ae with this loſs of fix hundred en e a great Aube of ae Bets. 


A. P. Lak The commencement 1 5 enſuing campaign was 1 by the 
reduction of Chartres“, which had conſtantly been in the poſſeſſion of the Burgun- 
dians or Engliſh, ever ſince the year 1447, when the duke of Burgundy made himſelf 
maſter of the town. The count of Dunois formed the project for taking it, by means 
of two of the inhabitants who had been made priſoners, and who promiſed to introduce 
bim into the place. A monk, called friar John Sarrazin, was engaged in the plot, who 
invited the citizens to attend a ſermon which he meant to preach on Eaſter· day; and 
while, by this artifice, he had called off their attention to one extremity of the town, 
the French were admitted, by the two inhabitants, at a gate on the oppoſite fide. A. 
ſkirmiſh took place, in which the biſhop of Chartres, and about eighty of the citizens, 
were ſlain; all the Engliſh and Burgundians that fell into the hands of the enemy were 
put to death; a heavy ranſom was exacted from the inhabitants; and the town, after 
being expoſed to every ſpecies of exceſs from a brutal and 1 ſoldiery, was en- 
truſted to the command of the cou nt of Dunois. | | | 


The arrival of a legate from the pope, who. had orders to negociate an accommoda- 
tion between the contending powers, led the people to flatter themſelves with. the idea 
of leg a ſpecdy termination to that fatal ee which had ſo 2 long deſolated the 


er Villaret, tom. Xv. P. 110. $2 Monſtrelet, Chron. de France. Al. Chartier Hiſt, de Charles VII. 
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kingdom. n conferences were holden, at which the Engliſh, Burgundian and: 
French plenipotentiaries aſſiſted; but between the Engliſh and French the differ- 
ence was too wide to be eaſily adjuſted; the pretenſions of the former were ill-ſuited to 
their preſent ſituation, and the claims of the latter were not leſs moderate. The caſe 
was different with the duke of Burgundy, whofe miniſters and thoſe of Charles agreed 
to a truce for ſix years, which was confirmed by their reſpective ſovereigns . Unfor- 
tunately, this truce proved of ſhort duration; the companies of banditti, in the ſervice 
of the king and the duke, renewed hoſtilities, notwithſtanding the orders they re- 
ecived to reſpect the convention which had been recently ſigned; and, at the expiration 
of three months, the two princes found themſelves reduced to the neceſſity of 1 905 
taking up arms, and continuing the war. ; 


Meanwhile the Jake of Bedford, anxious to turn the tide of ſucceſs, and to check 
that aſcendancy which Charles was daily acquiring, had ſent Arundel, Warwick, Liſle- 
Adam, and the Baftard of Saint Paul, to make a fourth attempt upon the town of Lagny. 
After breaking down the bridge, and demoliſhing the fort which defended the place on: 
the fide of the river, they made various aſſaults, in which they were repulſed with ſuch 
loſs, that their ſoldiers deſerted in crowds, and compelled them to raiſe the fiege. This 


_ affront, fuſtained by the beſt generals which the Engliſh then had in their fervice, operated 
on the mind of the regent as an additional motive to emulation andreſentment. He amaſ- 


fed a prodigious quantity of artiHery, and other machines, and inveſted Lagny in perſon, 


at the head of fix thouſand men; while the town was. defended by Ambroſe-de Loire, 


the governer; Foucant, and a Scotch eaptain, with only eight hundred. The be- 
ſegers were repulſed in ſeveral attacks; but, after a ſiege of five months, the place was 
reduced to the laſt extremity.. At this eritical period, the mareſchals de Bouſſac and. 
de Rais, the count of Dunois, Gaucourt, Xaintrailles, and Villandras, having aſſem- 
bled a body of troops in the Orleanois, paſſed the Seine at Melun, arrived before Lagny, 
forced one of the enemy's quarters, and eſcorted a convoy into» the town, under the 
conduct of Gaucourt.. The French, after this ſuccefsful expedition, croſſed the Marne, 
and entered the Ifle of France; and the duke of Bedford, dreading an attack on the ca- 
pita}, with the diſaffection of whoſe inhabitants he was well acquainted, raiſed the 
fiege of Eagny, with fuch precipitation, that he leſt a wee of his baggage, a-quantity of 
ammunition, and. all his heavy artillery behind him.. 


| During theſe as; the Engliſh had taker 3 by ſurprize; but Graville 

and Guitry retook the town ſoon after, and made a fruitleſs attack on the citadel, 

which the enemy had had time to fortify. Tremoille was accuſed of having neglected 
63 Villaret. 

te 
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to ſend a reinforcement of troops which theſe generals applied for to the king; md it 
is pretended, that this negle& was the origin of that nobleman's diſgrace, whoſe credit 

began to diminiſh. About the ſame time, the earl of Arundel inveſted Saint Celerin 
for the fourth time; and after a ſiege of three months, he compelled the garriſon to 
ſurrender, and demoliſhed the fortreſs. Louviers was likewiſe reduced, and La Hire 
taken priſoner; but being ſoon. after releaſed, he joined Xaintrailles ; and having aſ- 

ſembled a body of troops, they took poſſeſſion of Gerbroi, a caſtle in the Beauvoiſis, 
where the earl of Arundel prepared to inveſt them. La Hire and Xaintrailles, deeming it 

imprudent to wait for the enemy in a fortreſs that was not in a proper ſtate of defence, 
marched out with all their forces, and attacked the Engliſh juſt as they were employed 
in fixing their quarters: a deſperate conflict enſued, in which the enemy, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuperiority of their numbers, and the courage of their leader, were totally 
defeated. The earl of Arundel was taken priſoner, and died a few days after, of the 


wounds he had received in the action. Soon after this, Ambroſe de Loire extended his 


incurſions to the very gates of Caen, _ a . and carried off two thouſand 
| perſons, with a conſiderable booty. 2: 


Both parties were, by this time, fo mnch exhauſted, that neither could and reſources 
to continue the war with ſpirit and effect. On the fourteenth of November, 1432, 
Ann of Burgundy, ducheſs of Bedford, died at Paris. By her death the chief tie which 
united the dukes of Bedford and Burgundy was diſſolved; and the marriage of the for- 
mer with the daughter of the count of Saint Paul, within two months after her de- 
ceaſe, laid the foundation of an open rupture between thoſe noblemen. To prevent 
a diſpute which muſt have proved highly detrimental to the Engliſh intereſts, the car- 
dinal of Wincheſter brought them both to conſent to an interview at Saint Omer, for 
the final decifion of their differences ; but a ridiculous point of etiquette, as to the pay- 

ment of the firſt viſit, maintained with equal obſtinacy by either prince, fruſtrated tho 
good intentions of the ſoar by PTE; their Ys | | 


Unfortunately the court of Charles being filled with intrigues and cabals, thas mo- 
narch was unable to profit by the advantages which might eaſily have been derived from 
the coolneſs which ſubſiſted between the Engliſh and Burgundian princes. La Tre- 
moille {till enjoyed his poſt of prime miniſter and chief confident to his ſovereign, for 
the preſervation of which he was chiefly indebted to the aſcendancy which he had uſurp- 
ed over the mind of his royal maſter. In fact Charles no longer eſteemed him; but he 
bore with him from habit. Dazzled with the ſplendor of his ſtation, this imprudent 
favourite had diſplayed, with ſo little regard to decency, all the infolence of office,” 
that every courtier was his enemy. To the conſtable, in particular, he was an object of 
deteſtation ; and as that nobleman, with all his boaſted good qualities, ſwas never ſwayed 
5 the principles of honour, the dictates of humanity, or the rules of juſtice, when in 

4 E 2 ä x | | purſuit 
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purſuit: of revenge, La Tremoille had every thing to dread from his enmity. A con- 
fpiracy was accordingly formed againſt him, of which Charles of Anjou, count of 
Maine, was the oftenſible leader; but of which Richemont, though abſent, was the 
Foul. The queen of Sicily engaged in the plot, which was likewiſe communicated to 
the queen of France, but that virtuous princeſs wiſely refuſed to have any concern with 
it; the lord of Bueil, nephew to La Tremoille, was the moſt active of the conſpirators, 
and undertook to ſuperintend and conduct the execution of the plot. In theſe diſtract · 
ed times, all ties of blood, allegiance, and gratitude appear to have been diſſolved; and 
it is not ſurpriſing that the contemplation of the diſorders of all kinds, then prevalent 
in France, ſhould have extorted from contemporary writers the humiliating and painful 
confeſſion that reaſon and juſtice were baniſhed the kingdom“ “. While the court was 
at Chinon, the confpirators, having obtained admiſſion into the caſtle, by the aſſiſtance 
of Gaucourt, the governor, forced an entrance into the apartment of La Tremoille, 
who, alarmed at the noiſe, jumped out of bed, and ſeizing his ſword put himſelf in a 
poſture of defence; but being diſabled by a wound in the belly from a dagger, he was 
ſeized, fettered, and conveyed to the caſtle of Montreſor. Du Bueil and Coitivy, two 
of the conſpirators, had the inſolence to go to the king, and after telling him what 
had paſſed, affured him that the only object they had in view was his welfare, and 
the good of the ſtate. Charles was aſtoniſhed, and, for foms time, appeared / uncertain 
how to act; undetermined whether he ought to connive at, or puniſh this violent in- 
vaſion of his authority; but the interference of the queen appeaſed his reſentment, and 
the conſpirators were fuffered to reap the fruits of their audacity; the count of Maine 
was appointed to ſucceed: La Tremoille, On tho NINO! was romp do n and 
„ e e ee eee ine r 


- ee an a © the . in e, W 8 an n to the 
Engliſh government; but the want of a leader ſoon compelled this undiſciplined mul- 
titude to diſperſe. A revolt-which took place, nearly. at the ſame time, in Upper Nor- 
mandy, was not ſo eaſily quelled. The mareſchal of Rochefort, having joined the 
inſurgents with a body of regular trobps, took from the Engliſh the towns of Dieppe, 
Fecamp, Montivilliers, Tancarville, L'Iſlebonne, and Harfleur, with ſeveral forts of lefs 
importance. The Engliſh haſtened to check the rapidity of his progreſs, and, by the 
deſtructive incurſions of either army, the fertile province of Normandy was laid waſte. 
| The author of the Chronicle of France relates, * that in all the Pays de Caux not a 
man nor woman remained, 1 N ms 5 of he different e Fe 
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were ſcanty, and wholly inadequate to the exigencies which called for them ; and the 
nation ſeemed inclined to liſten to any propoſal that promiſed a reſtoration of peace on 
reaſonable terms. For this purpoſe conferences were again holden ; but the demands 
of the Engliſh, and the conceſſions of the French, ſtill inclining to oppoſite extremes, | 
no accommodation could be effected. The duke of Burgundy, by this time, was convinc-" 
ed that, by eſpouſing the cauſe of the Engliſh, he had facrificed his intereſt to his re- 
ſentment; and as the latter ſubſided the dictates of the former became prevalent. Theſe 
conſiderations, added to the diſguſt he had recently conceived againſt the duke of Bedford, 
induced him to liſten to the ſolicitations of his friends, who urged him to accept the 
plauſive excuſes of Charles for the aſſaſſination of his father, and to pay attention to 
the advantageous offers which that monarch had repeatedly made him. He was farther | 
confirmed in this diſpoſition by an interview with his two brothers-in-law, the duke of 
Bourbon, and the count of Richemont, which took place at Nevers, towards the con- 
cluſion of the year 1434; when a congreſs was appointed to aſſemble the following 
year, in the town of ehe, which the duke of . n ee the Wr | 
1 19 be en to attend. Po : 3 ; 
{4 351% & ch e IG 135 : . 

. When the time God for the e this congreſs arrived, this king pute we take 
of Bourbon, the counts of Richemont and Vendoime;! the archbithop of Rheims, the 
firſt preſident of the parliament, and nineteen other noblemen and gentlemen,'to attend 

as his ambaſſadors. The council of England nominated the cardinal of Wincheſter; 
55 biſhops of Norwich and Saint- David's, the earls of Huntingdon and Suffolk, with 
two- and-twenty other commiſſioners of high rank and eminence, both in church and 
ſtate, to attend on their part. The duke of Burgundy appeared in perſon, attended by 
the biſhops of Liege, Cambray, and Arras; the duke of Gueldres; the counts of Etampes, 
Saint-Paul, Ligny, Vaudemont, Meurs, Naſſau, Montfort, and Megue ; with Roſlin; © 
chancellor of Burgundy: Two cardinals were ſent by the pope, and the council of Baſil, 
which was then ſitting; and there was ſcarcely a potentate in Europe who did not 
diſpatch deputies to be preſent at this celebrated congreſs*.” ape hy the rer 
rind and en en to upwards of ten thouſand men. e 
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The eee which's were holden in the abbey of Saint | Vaſt; were e on. 
the twentieth of Auguſt, 1435 by the two cardinals, who, in a pathetick harangue, ex- 
patiated on the miſeries and diforders occaſioned by the bloody quarrels which had 
ſo long ravaged the moſt fertile countries. in Europe; they employed the powerful 
motives of religion and humanity to engage the miniſters of the contending ftates to 
eoncur, with zeal and ſincerity, in the promotion of a general peace; and they parti- 


e Monftrelet, fol. ro79, - | 5 


cularly 
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cularly exhorted each of them to prefer ook reaſonable requeſts as were beſt calculat- 
ed to meet with compliance. | | 


This exhortation, however, had but little effect on the French and Engliſh ; the 
only ſacrifice which the former would conſent to make to the latter, for the purchaſe 
of peace, was the ceſſion of Normandy and Guienne, ſubject to feudal homage; in 
return for which they inſiſted that the Engliſh monarch ſhould relinquiſh every pre- 
tenſion to the crown of France, and immediately give up every town and fortreſs which 
he poſſeſſed in that kingdom. The Engliſh commiſſioners, regarding this offer as an 
inſult, immediately teft the congreſs, without ſpecifying the nature of their demands. 
When they were gone, the duke of Burgundy proceeded to conclude a ſeparate treaty 
with Charles; the terms of which were finally adjuſted on the twenty-firſt of Sep- 
tember. The conditions were ſuch as raiſed the houſe of Burgundy to the higheſt 
pitch of elevation, though, at the ſame time, it laid the baſis of its deſtruction, by 
cauſes, which, in almoſt all conventions, eſcape the vain ſpeculations of an ambitious 
policy, euer prepared to profit by circumſtances for the extenſion of power. Charles 
formally diſavowed the aſſaſſination of John, duke of Burgundy, affirming, that that 
attempt had always diſpleaſed him; that, had he been previouſly acquainted with the 
intentions of the aſſaſſins, he would have prevented the murder, but that he was then 
very young, and poſſeſſed of little penetration ©*: he engaged to deliver all the aſſaſſins 
up to juſtice; to found chapels and perpetual maſſes for the ſoul of the murdered prince, 
as well as for thoſe of his attendants, who were killed at the ſame time; to erect a croſs 
on the ſpot where the murder was committed; and to pay fifty thouſand crowns of 
gold, as a compenſation for the jewels which had been taken from the duke at the time 
of the aſſaſſination. He agreed to cede to Philip and his heirs the counties and cities 
of Boulogne-ſur-Mer, Macon, and Auxerre, with all their dependencies ; the caſtles, 
- towns, and diſtricts of Bar-ſur-Seine, Peronne, Roye, and Mont-Didier, with their ap- 
pendages; the whole county of Ponthieu, Dourlens, Saint-Riquier, Crevecceur, Ar- 
leux, Mortagne, Saint Quentin, Corbie, Amiens, and Abbeville, were mortgaged to 
Philip and his heirs, until four hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be paid for their re- 
demption. *Philip himſelf was exempted from doing homage for all his territories during 
the life of Charles, and his vaſſals from obeying him as their ſuperior lord; the French 
monarch engaged to ſuccour the duke in caſe of an attack by the Engliſh; and both 
parties agreed to make no treaty with the enemy but by mutual confent. The duke's 
vaſſals, and others, who had borne Saint Andrew's croſs, the enfign of Burgundy, were 
, exempted from ſerving under any other; and a general pardon was granted to all per- 

ſons, except the aſſaſſins before mentioned. Each party renounced every alliance to the 


$6 Villaret, tom. xv. p. 182. 
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prejudice of the other; and, by letters-patent, they mutually declared their reſpective 
ſubjects abſolved from all ties of allegianee to him who ſhould firſt violate the preſent 

treaty. In all the territorial poſſeſſions ceded to the duke of Burgundy, that prince 
was empowered to levy ſubſidies and taxes of all kinds, and, in ſhort, to exerciſe every 
other act of ſovereignty. The princes of the blood im France, and the Burgundian 
nobles, ratified the treaty under their hands and ſeals; and it was afterward confirmed by 
the council of Baſil, which denounced the cenſures of excommunication and interdict 
againſt him who ſhould be guilty of any infringement of the articles. The pope's le- 
gate abſolved the duke of Burgundy, in the name of his holineſs, from all the oaths of 
friendſhip and alliance which he had formerly made to the Engliſh.—Such were the 
extravagant terms by which the king of France detached the duke of Burgundy from 
the intereſts of -his enemies ; terms which POE but the urgency of his 1 ſitua- 


tion could juſtify or excuſe. 


Since the impotent reigns of the firſt W of the third race, the French monarchy 
had never been contracted within ſuch circumſcribed limits, as were aſſigned it by the 
treaty of Arras, A very few years had ſufficed to deſtroy the work of four centuries; 
and, in a ftill leſs ſpace of time, it will be feen to recover its former ſplendour, — 
When thefe rapid revolutions are compared with the tranſactions of paſt ages, they af- 
ford matter for aſtoniſhment. From the reign of Clotaire the Great, to the extinction 
of the Merovingian dynaſty, the ftrength of the kingdom gradually: diminiſhed, and a 
new race was neceſſary to give it new life; that race too, fo early as the ſecond ge- 
neration, began to decline, and continued fo to do, till, by its final extinction, the ſceptre 
was placed in the hands of Hugh Capet. Under the deſeendants of Clovis and Char- 
lemagne the decline of the fovereign power was gradual, regular, and uninterrupted. 
But this difference in the viciſſitudes of the fame monarchy may, probably, be aſcribed 
to other cauſes than the incapacity of the ſovereigns, accidents, and unforeſeen events. 
The form of government, the laws, the manners, and genius of the people; are the 
true principle of the political exiſtence of empires. The people, bent beneath the ty- 
ranny of conqueſt, infulted, degraded by barbarous laws, chained to the earth, and al- 
moſt confounded. with animals, by the feudal eonftitutions, neither poſſeſſed: ſufficient 
energy to ſhake off the yoke, nor the inelination to effect a change which. could not 
meliorate their ſituation. The nation might be ſaid! to have had but a paſſive exiſ- 
tence. Ignorance and ſuperſtition had conſpired to benumb its faculties, and complete its- 
miſery. The moment the bonds of ſervitude were relaxed it aſſumed a. different aſpect. 
For this firſt advantage the people were ſolely indebted to their monarchs, whom, as- 
they moved forward in the flowery path of freedom, they learned to know, and to love. 
Before that happy epoch; divided as it were into herds of ſerfs attached to the ſoil, im- 
| mediately and abſolutely dependent on private tyrants, to whom their wretched fate 


had 8 them, they neyer ſuſpected that there was a central point in the monarchy 
| | | whoſe _ 
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. whoſe influence extended over every part of the kingdom. By the emancipation of the 
people from a ſtate of ſuch abject ſervitude a nation of Nlaves was converted into a na- 
tion of ſubjects. From that moment every Frenchman learned to diſtinguiſh the fealty 
which he owed to his king, from the ſervices which the proprietor of a fief had a right 
to exact from him. The nobles, indeed, continued to command reſpect in their do- 
mains, but the ſovereign was above them. They ſtill enjoyed the privilege of mak- 
ing war, of engaging their vaſſals in their quarrels, and of compelling the attendance of 
their dependents ;. but thoſe hoſtilities could never be of long duration, inaſmuch as 
they always bore the appearance of a revolt. The ſervices rendered them by their vaſ- 
ſals were no longer the effect of a blind and unlimited dependance ; rebels themſelves, 
they taught their inferiors to diſown their authority. They found themſelves in an 
aukward ſituation, having their lord paramount to encounter on one fide, and the in- 
habitants of their territories to ſoothe on the other; while the conneQions which had 
been eſtabliſhed between individuals, the commercial intercourſe that ſubſiſted between the 
different provinces, the general welfare, and more perhaps than all theſe, the name of 
the monarch, conſidered as the link which connected the happineſs of the whole, inceſ- 
ſantly tended to reſtore the communications which had been interrupted by their hoſ- 
tilities. A vaſſal had formerly been allowed, nay enjoined, by the feudal laws, to take 
up arms in defence of his lord againſt the king; but that maxim, which rendered every 
other duty ſubſervient to the obedience due to the chief of the monarchy, had at 
length prevailed. It was thus that the extenſion of civil liberty gave ſtrength to tlie 
ſovereign power, and rendered the felicity of the people the firmeſt ſupport of the throne. 
Had France been ſtill in that ſtate of degradation to which the feudal deſpotiſm had re- 
duced her, Charles the Seventh would ſcarcely bave been able to prevent the fall of the 
. monarchy, ſhaken, as it was to its very foundations. Under ſuch circumſtances, it is 
highly probable that the moſt powerful exertions could T have retarded, for a few 


ae the progreſs of the MASIntieg- | 


| When the news of. hy treaty = Arras was — 'Þ in Eogland, by a herald ſent by 
the duke of Burgundy.for that purpoſe, who was likewiſe inſtructed to apologize for 


the conduct of his maſter in departing from the treaty of Troyes, which he had fo- _ 


lemnly ſworn to maintain, the people expreſſed the moſt violent indignation; the Lon- 
doners, in particular, were ſo much incenſed againſt Philip for this breach of faith, that 
they plundered all his ſubjects who were then reſident in the metropolis, and even put 
many of them to death. The Heal, too, Was treated with e and diſmiſſed 


without 4. VVV 
But no one enced greater _— or tran on ch occafion than the 
unfortunate and too culpable Iſabella. At that fatal moment when ſhe firſt violated 
the laws of nature, by the proſcription and diſinheritance of her ſon, her puniſhment 


began. She had regarded, with an unnatural horror, the progreſs and ſucceſſes of 
Charles, 


1 
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in recovering poſſeſſion of his kingdom; and his reconciliation with the duke of Bur- 
gundy had ſuch an effect on her mind, that it ſoon brought her to the grave. She died 
at Paris—deſpiſed by the Engliſh, and deteſted by the French—on the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember; ten days after the concluſion of the treaty of Arras. Her body was conveyed 
to Saint Denis, where it was privately interred, near the fo of Charles the gy 


— 


The death of Ifabella had een preeeded by that of the duke of Bedford, who EY 


at Rouen, on the fourteenth of September. This prince, whoſe death proved an irre- 


parable loſs to the Engliſh, was endued with numerous virtuesand extenſive talents, and 
left a character unſtained by any blemiſh, except that of the inhuman execution of the 
Maid of Orleans, which, notwithſtanding the mitigation which ſome have ſought to 
derive from his implicit belief of her infernal agency, mnſt ever be conſidered as highly 


diſgraceful to his memory. In other reſpects he was a great anda good man. As Lewis” 
the Eleventh was one day walking in the cathedral at Rouen, where the duke was bu- 


Tied, and looking with attention on the tomb of that prince, one of his courtiers mh 


him to demoliſh that ſtanding monument of the diſgrace of the French. No,” 


plied the monarch, * let the aſhes of a prince reſt in peace ; who, were he es, © 


„ would make the boldeſt of us tremble. I could wiſh a more ſtately monument had 
i been erected to his memory.” The duke of York was appointed to ſacceed the 
duke of Bedford as regent of France, but, through the intrigues of the cardinal of 
Wincheſter, the fignature of his commiſſion was deferred for more than Th months. 9885 


The inſults and violentes which the Bild e from the incenſed 
Londoners, in conſequence of the treaty of Arras, were far from diſpleaſing to the duke 
of Burgundy, ſince they afforded him a ſpecious pretext for the commencement of hoſ- 


tilities againſt the Engliſh, whom he now regarded as implacable and dangerous ene- 


mies. He accordingly made an unſucceſsful tem to Pry b * IO” aſter 85 
ſent a formal . to the king of England.” | | EN 


Six hundred Be were now dispatehes by Philip, to join the 3 de 
Liſle-Adam, on whom the king had recently conferred the government of Pontoiſe. 
The ſtates of Holland, Hainaut, and Flanders, granted the duke of Burgundy the ſub- 
ſidies he required for the ſupport of the war; but he did not meet with the ſame do- 
cility from thoſe towns which had been ceded to him by the late treaty. * On the re- 
ne wal of the old impoſts at Amiens, the inhabitants flew to arms, choſe a leader, and 2 


" repairing i in a body to the houſe of the mayor, told that officer that they were reſolved. 


to pay no taxes, and that they were certain the good king Charles; their Lord, would not 
require them to pay any more than the other towns which were under his dominion. 
They then proceeded to pillage ſeveral houſes, and to impriſon the duke's officers, ſome 


of whom they executed, A Oy of troops being ſent to Nas this ſedition, the 


Vor. a. 0 | | leaders 
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leaders were executed, order was ſoon eſtared in the town, and the impoſts were-col- 
lected without farther oppoſition. - : | 


A. D. 1436. 1437-] Paris was till in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh} but the royaliſts were 
maſters of Lagny, Corbeil, Pontoiſe, Meulan, Poiſſy, the caſtle of Vincennes, the 
bridge of Charenton, and Saint Denis“. The inhabitants of the capital, preſſed on 

all fides by the garriſons of the neighbouring forts, alarmed at the proſpect of famine, 
and haraffed by the ſeverity of the governnment, ſecretly wiſlied for a change that 
might releaſe them from. their preſent deplorable ſituation. To accompliſh ſuch a 
change, however, was a matter of extreme difficulty; experience had ſhewn the diſpo- 
fition of the Pariſians to be volatile and ſeditious, and they had thence become objects 
of jealouſy and ſuſpicion to the exiſting government. Yet, undeterred by the obſtacles 
they had to remove, undiſmayed by the dangers they had' to encounter, fix citizens em- 
braced the daring reſolution to deliver up the town to the king. The names of theſe 
bold affociates were—Michael de Lallier; John de Ia Fontaine; Peter de Lancrais ; 
Thomas Pigache; Nicholas de Louviers; and James de Pagers. So .early as the 
month of January, they communicated their intentions to Charles, and only required, 
as the reward of ſo important a ſervice, the promiſe of a general amneſty. The 
conditions were joyfully accepted by Charles,. who likewiſe ſecured to en an exten- 


* five confirmation of their * . 


"The13thof April, 2 was the day 1 ſor the execution of this important pro- 
1.8. No precaution which could tend to enſure its ſucceſs had been neglected; the princi- 
pal inhabitants had been apprized of the ſcheme, and only waited for the ſignal to excite 
the people to riſe; while the conſtable had received. orders to approach the town with a 
| body of troops, in order to ſecond. their exertions. Richemont accordingly poſted his 
men behind the convent of the Carthuſians, where. he received intelligence from the 
_ _ Parifians that he could not be admitted at the gate of Saint Michael, but muſt repair 
to that of Saint James; whither he immediately haſtened. The moment he appeared: 
he obtained admiſſion by 2 . and, the . bridge OE let down, his cavalry en- 

| tered my town. | 4 . 


. The 85 had by this time len and ad the ſtreets reſbund with the S 
mations of Peace, peace Long live the King and the duke of Burgundy “ —The 
e N at e to arms; and lord nenn, their commander, 


— 


— 


57 Monſtroler. Journal de Charles VII. Regiſtres du Parlement. en Memoire de 1a Chambre des Compees 
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led them to the diſtrict of the Helles, where they hoped to be able to defend themſelves 
againſt the attacks of the enemy; but in every ſtreet they met a crowd of inhabitants, 
all armed, and bearing the white croſs of the royaliſts. After a vain attempt to reſiſt 
the torrent, Willoughby was, at length, compelled to take ſhelter in the Baſtille. The 
conſtable, meanwhile, hadrenewed to Lallier and his aſſociates the promiſe of a general 
amneſty, and a confirmation of privileges. The Engliſh capitulated on the following 
day, and obtained permiſſion to retire into Normandy, Tranquillity was imme- 
diately reftored to the capital, which the exertions of the conſtable had preſerved. 
from thoſe diſorders which were but too common on ſuch occaſions, and, the very 
day after the departure of the Engliſh, the introduction of ſupplies e a fall in 

the price of corn, from fifty to twenty ſols the meaſure. 15 


9 was thus reſtored, after an interval Fe fifteen years, to the domination of its 
_ lawful ſovereign. The magiſtrates now reſumed the exerciſe of their functions; while 
thoſe who had been baniſhed or preſcribed, returned, and, on the renewal of their oath 
of allegiance, were reinſtated in their rank of citizens. About two months after the 
reduction of Paris, the marriage of the dauphin Lewis, with the princeſs Margaret of 
Scotland, was celebrated with great oo and e at Tours. 


| The duke of York bones: at length, received his 3 of Rexent, landed in 
| Normandy with a body of troops, which enabled him to retake ſome places of little 
importance that had been lately reduced by the French. While he was employed in 
the -conqueſt of Normandy, he received intelligence that the duke of Burgundy, with 
an army of fifty thouſand Flemings, had laid ſiege to Calais 7e, and, baving imparted 
this circumſtance to the Engliſh council, they determined, at the inſtigation of the 
duke of Glouceſter, to raiſe a ſufficient force to check the progreſs of this invader, who 
was more formidable from the number, than from the ſpirit or diſcipline of his troops. 
A fleet of five hundred ſail was accordingly collected in a few weeks, and an army of 
fifteen thouſand men being raiſed, the command of it was given to Glouceſter, who 
landed at Calais on the ſecond of Auguſt, 1436; but the duke of Burgundy having 
met with more oppoſition from the garriſon than he had expected, and being afraid to 
riſk an engagement, raiſed the ſiege, and made a precipitate retreat, with the loſs of his 
artillery and baggage . Nor were the military expeditions of Philip, in the-enſuing 
campaign, more ſucceſsful. After quelling an inſurrection of the Flemings, in which 
he was wounded and Liſle-Adam loſt his life, he levied a powerful army, and ſent his 
2 generals to inveſt Crotoy, while he placed himſelf at a convenient diſtance, with a 
uy body of forces, in e to cover the liege. The n lord 4885 being * 


70 Monſtrelet, Chron, de 1 1 de 9 * Monſtreler. . Hollingthed. 
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prized of the duke's motions, advaneed to nooſe him with a ſmall army of four thouſand! 
men 7; and finding the enemy poſted on the banks of the Somme, he boldly plunged 
into the ſtream at the head of his troops. The Burgundians, intimidated at this in- 

ſtance of daring courage, which gave them reaſon to expect a moſt vigorous attack, pro- 
_vided for their ſafety by a precipitate flight. The fiege of Crotoy was immediately 
"raiſed ; and Talbot, having ſtrengthened the garriſon, and repaired: the fortifications, 
extended his incurſions into the provinces of Artois and Picardy, which he laid waſte, 


and then returned to Normandy laden with «ror 


Charles, in the mean time, had repaired to Gien, the place appointed as the rendez- 
vous of his army, which conſiſted of fix thouſand choſen. troops. The conſtahle, the 
counts of Maine, Vendéme, Perdriac, and Dunois, commanded under their ſovereign. 
The campaign was opened by the reduction of Chateau Landon, Nemours, and ſome 
other places in the Gatinois. The king croſſed a part of the province of Sens, and eſ- 
rabliſhed his quarters at Bray-upon-Seine, while his generals inveſted Montereau-Faut- 
Yonne. As ſoon as the artillery had arrived from . Paris, Charles joined the army. 
Thomas Gerrard, the governor of Montereau, made a moſt vigorous defenee, though the 
garriſon conſiſted only of four hundred men; he relied indeed on receiving a. powerful ſuc- 
cour, but the Engliſh, being employed in raiſing the ſiege of Crotoy, durſt not venture 
ro make any farther diviſion-of their forces. The preſence of their ſovercign inſpired the 
French troops with unuſual ardour. The ſiege was carried on with vigour, and as ſoon 
as a practicable breach was effected, the king croſſed the foſſẽ up to the middle in water, 
planted. the firſt ladder, and, braving the dangers whieh ſurrounded him, was the firſt to 
mount the wall; ſword in hand, and to ruſh into the thickeſt of the enemy. Having 
Agnalized his valour in the afſault, the place was no ſooner taken than he haſtened to 
diſplay his humanity, by putting an immediate ſtop to the carnage. When Charles had 
thus rouzed himſelf from that lethargy which had fo long proved prejudicial to his re- 
putation, he inſtantly became the idol of the nation, and an object of eſteem to his ene- 
mies. Aſter the reduction of the town, the garriſon retired to the caſtle; which held 
out ſome days longer, when the king, at the dauphin's requeſt, allowed them to capitu- 
late on honourable terms. Charles, having appointed the count of Dunois governor of 
Montereau, repaired to Melun, where he remained ow the n preparations were 


made for his entrance into . 


Talbot, on bis return to ae found kimfelf compelled to confine his efirts to 
the reduction of a few towns of little importance. A want of money and of troops, 
_ joined to ſome other cauſes, reduced the enemy to the neceſſity of acting on the defen- 


five, The faQtions that ene in the a council cauſed the removal of the 


| - . 72 Villaret. ; 
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duke of York, though a prince of great ſpirit and ability, from the regency" of France. 
He was ſucceeded by Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, who in the month of No- 
vember landed in Normandy with a reinforcement of a thouſand men. ; 


At length, every thing being prepared for his reception, Charles, hos an abſence of 
twenty years, made his publick entry into Paris; where he was feceived, with the moſt. 
unfeigned teſtimonies of loyalty, by every claſs of people. The repeated acclamations of 
joy were mingled with tears; and the ſame effuſions of ſenhibility formed the only return 
which Charles was capable of giving to the congratulations of his ſubjects. Every 
heart ſeemed ſatisfied ; and while all the pomp and luxury which the age could afford, 
and of which circumſtances would admit, were diſplayed, the Funn, ſeemed to have 


forgotren all e OI 


The king, 8 "TR ſhort fon in the nd pablifhed ſeveral edicts, tending to 
enforce a ſtrict and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, and to introduce ſome degree of 
order into the department of the finances. It will ſearcely be deemed credible, that, 
in ſuch calamitous times, when the nation was involved in diſtreſs, it ſhould be found 
neceſfary to paſs any /umpmary laws. Yet ſuch was really the cafe ;. while one part of 
the people were almoſt unable to purchaſe or procure either food or raiment, their fel- 
low citizens were ſeen to inſult their poverty and wretchedneſs, by an exhibition of 
pomp and luxury both in their dreſs and equipages. All ranks and conditions were 
confounded. In a remonſtrance, preſented to the king on the ſubject, it was obſerved 
that, of all the kingdoms of the earth, there is not one ſo deformed, variable, out- 
«© rageous, exceſſive, and inconftant in drefs and habiliments, as the French nation; 
_ « ſo that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the condition of men, whether they be princes, 
„ noblemen, citizens, tradeſmen, or artiſans, becauſe every one is allowed to dreſs and: 
* decorate himſelf at his pleaſure—whether man or woman — with cloth of gold, 
ſilver or ſilk 73.“ In eonſequenee of theſe complaints ſeveral regulations were adopted, 
by which it was forbidden to fell rich ſtuffs, to any but prinees of the blood, the chief no- 
bility, and to-the clergy for the ornaments of their churches, But theſe new ſumptuary 
laws experienced the fame fate with the old ones. Some of the lower claſs of people 
were punifhed for breaking them; but the prohibition only ſerved to increaſe the deſire 
of tranſgreſſion. Seldom, if ever, will an open attack upon luxury prove ſucoeſsful the 
only remedy that ſuch caſes will admit of, muſt proceed from the manners of a: people; 


and unfortunately no exertion of government is competent to promote a- purity f 


| The counts of La Marche and Perdriac caufed the tomb of their father, the count 


73 Villaret, tom. xv. p. 252. 


of . 
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of Armagnac, to be opened; and, after ſolemn ſervice had been performed at the church 


of Saint Martin-des-Champs, at which the king and the whole court affiſted, the body 


of this unfortunate nobleman was conveyed to the county of gs, to be interred 
in the tomb of his anceſtors. 


A. D. 17; 1438. But the flattering proſpect which had recently opened itſelf to 
the grateful mind of Charles, was ſhortly obſcured by a ſucceſſion of freſh calamities. 
The troops which had been diſmiſſed from the different towns and fortreſſes, ceded to 
the duke of Burgundy by the treaty of Arras, gave a looſe to that licentiouſneſs and 


ſpirit of plunder, which had ever marked the conduct of the companies. Diſperſed in 
ſeparate bands, and headed by experienced captains, who were not aſhamed to partici- 


pate in their crimes, they overran the moſt fertile provinces in the kingdom, pillaged the 
defenceleſs inhabitants, and ſpread ruin and devaſtation around them, wherever they 
appeared. The peaſants, juſtly alarmed at theſe dreadful incurſions, fled from their ha- 


| bitations, and neglected the culture of their lands. From hence and from the inceſſant 


rains which fell during the years 1437 and 1438, a moſt deſtructive famine aroſe, 
ſucceeded by a peſtilence, which ſwept away vaſt numbers of the people, particularly 


in Paris and its environs. Mezeray obſeryes, that the metropolis loſt ſo many of its 
inhabitants, that the wolves prowled about the ſtreets in ſearch of prey, and carried off 


the children in fight of their parents. The king haſtened his retreat from this ſcene 
'of horrors, and his example was followed not only by the court, but by every perſon 


who was not compelled by neceflity to reſide in the metropolis; except Ambroſe de 


Lore, the provoſt of Paris, Adam de Cambray, and Simon Charles, preſident of the par- 
liament and of the chamber of accompts, who generouſly offered to remain in the city, 


in order to ſecure it from the attacks or” the enemy. 


hs Doi] be Boatres: Churlevrereived-atnbalalors from the council of Bal, which 


-Had quarrelled with pope Eugenius the Fifth ; and in an aſſembly compoſed of the princes 


3 monarchy of France. 


- 


when attacked by the united forces of acre and eee had been 8 of 


of the blood and the dignified clergy, he cauſed the regulations of that council to be 


examined. Theſe he compiled into a law, to which he gave the appellation of, Tux 


PRAGMATIC SANCTION; and which has ever ſince been conſidered as the bulwark of 


the Gallican Church, as it took from the ſee of Rome the power of nominating to ec- 


cleſiaſtical dignities, and of ; © a penſions, and REITs arora the 


Such little diſcipline now 3 in the army, much little ſubordination. now pre- 
vailed in the ſtate, that the officers who had been appointed by the king to the com- 


mand of towns and fortreſſes, began to affert their independence of the power whence 


they derived their conſequence and authority, and to exerciſe the deſpotiſm of tyrants. 
Flavy, who had diſplayed ſo much {kill and reſolution in the defence of Compiégne, 


the 
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the government of that city by the conſtable. He found means, however, to be re- 
ſtored to his command; and having conceived ſome diſguſt againſt the mareſchal de 
Rochefort, he cauſed that nobleman to be ſeized, and thrown into priſon. The count. 
of Richemont, and even the king himſelf, interpoſed to procure the mareſchal's releaſe, 
but in vain; Flavy peremptorily refuſed to ſet him at liberty, unleſs he would conſent 
to pay an exorbitant ranſom. While a negociation was carrying on + for this en 
the mareſchal, from chagrin and ill · treatment, died. 


Some idea of the kicentiouſneſs of the troops may be formed 865 the conduct of their 
leaders. Long accuſtomed to every ſpecies of violence to theft, rapine and murder ;— 
they even maſſacred children in their cradles, and ſeldom failed to add inſult to cruelty. 
8 Lorſqu' ils rencontroient — ſays a contemporary writer 75—** quelque prud homme avec une 
jeune femme, ils renfermoient le mari dans une grande huche, et puis prenoient la femme 
& 7% la mettoient par force ſur le couvercle de la huche ot le bon homme etoit, et crioient 

Aan, en dept. de toi ta ” en cl endroit ſera violee, et "_ le fai 10 5 8 


"AD. 1 The pope e Kill ee, his exhontatians to peace, to which the Cratation 
of either kingdom ſeemed to afford the ſtrongeſt inducements—conferences were opened 
at a place equi-diſtant from Calais and Gravelines ; but the propoſals of France and the 
demands of England. were ſtill fo widely different, that all hopes of accommodation im- 
mediately vaniſhed. The Engliſh plenipotentiaries inſiſted on the free and indepen- 
dent poſſeſſion of Normandy and Guienne, with Calais and its diſtrict; but the French 
would only conſent to a partial annexation of thoſe territories to the crown of England, 
and clogged, alſo, with the uſual. burden of Tbs and. 225 the ee there · 

fore, were diſcontinued. .“. 


Duriog the congreſs, ts Juckeſs of Sms concluded” a truce: for three W | 
and alſo ſigned a treaty of commerce between the Engliſh-and Burgundians 71. This 
princeſs: was daughter of John, king of Portugal, and grand-daughter to John of Gaunt 
| duke of Lancaſter ; ;- he was, dee nearly related. to the . of F 


The attempts to negotiate a peace Bad not prevented the continuation. of hoſtilities: 
At the beginning of A the count of Richemont inveſted e 'of Ds one of 


=_ ” 
14 This Flavy was a . . 3 addicted to avarice and en, His wife, 
the viſcounteſs D' Arci, to whom he was an object of deteſtation, ſtrangled him in bed; though ſome authors have 
aſſerted that ſhe cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated by the baſtard of Orobendas, and obtained a pardon, becauſe ſhe proved 
that he had ordered the of gates of Compiẽgne to be ſhut againſt the Maid of Orleans, that ſhe might fall into the 
hands of he Engliſh. But this is an affertion which requires confirmation.  Villaret, tom. xv. p. 266. ö 
25 Journal de Charles VII. 76 Monſtrelet, fol. 154. Fabean, An. 1439, Stow, p. 377. 
| 17 e 5 Foedera, tom. x. p. 736. — fol. wa | ; 


the 
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the beſt-fortified places in the kingdom, which Henry the Fifth of England had formerly 
beſieged for ſeven months before he could reduce it. It was defended by the baſtard 
of Thian, an officer of approved courage, but, notwithſtanding the moſt vigilant and 

active exertions, it was taken by aſſault, after a ſiege of three weeks, when the conſta- 
ble put the governor to death, with ſeveral other Frenchmen who were found among 
the priſoners. The garriſon, however, effected their retreat into the marché, and 
broke down the bridge of communication, fo that Richemont had all his operations to 
begin anew. He formed compleat lines of circumvallation, ſtrengthened with redoubts, 
to prevent the entrance of ſupplies ; lord Talbot, however, notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
cautions, reſolved to ſuccour the beſieged, and, accordingly advancing with a ſmall body 
of men, attacked one of the redoubts, which he ſpeedily carried, and then entered the 
place with a convoy: the next day he effected his retreat by ſimilar means, and deter- 
mined ſoon to return with a more effectual ſupply; but Richemont, piqued at the in- 
ſult he had ſuſtained, preſſed the ſiege with ſuch impetuoſity, that the garriſon were 
compelled to ſurrender ; the ſuccels of this enterprize encouraged the conſtable to under- 
take the ſiege of Avranches, which he was ſpeedily compelled to raiſe, being attacked by 
Talbot, at the kead of thoſe troops which he had deftined for the relief of Meaux, who 


made him retreat with precipitation, leaving his baggage and artillery behind him. 


On the concluſion of the treaty of Arras, a marriage had been agreed on between 
the count of Charolois and Catherine of France, the completion of which had hitherto 
deen deferred on account of the extreme youth of the parties. The king, anxious to 
confirm, as far as poffible, the attachment of the houſe of Burgundy, now complied 
with the ſolicitations of the duke, who preſſed him to ſend the princeſs to his court, 
although ſhe had but juſt entered her eleventh year. A new conference was opened 
for the promotion of peace, under the mediation of the ducheſs of Burgundy, but it 
proved equally fruitleſs with the laſt, France was reduced to a moſt wretched ſituation, 
from which the ſucceſs of the king's arms afforded but a diſtant proſpect of relief. Peace 
alone could ſupply an effeQtual remedy to the misfortunes and calamities which aflited 
and deſolated the kingdom; every body wiſhed for peace; but it could only be obtained by 
diſmembering the inheritance of the crown. The propriety of ſubmitting to this ſa- 
_ crifice was diſcuſſed at an aſſembly of the ſtates, holden at Orleans; when opinions 
were divided. The count of Vendome and Juvenal des Urſins urged the neceſſity of 
procuring repoſe for the nation, exhauſted as it was by its paſt exertions, and its nu- 

| merous loſſes. The count of Dunois and the mareſchal de la Fayette as ſtrongly con- 
tended for the continuation of war; alledging, in ſupport of their opinion, that the 

. conftitution of the monarchy did not permit the king to alienàte the domain of the 
crown. It was agreed that the aſſembly ſhould meet again at Bourges. Moſt of the 
members accordingly repaired to that city ; but the king not being able to attend, the 
Pu ſeparated without adopting any deeiſive reſolution on the ye. 


Charles 
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Charles having, too, frequently experienced the dreadful effects of a want of diſcipline: 
-and ſubordination in the -army, was anxious to take ſome ſtep for remedying an evil of 
ſo alarming a nature. Having conſulted his nobles, and the moſt enlightened members 
of his council, aſſembled for the purpoſe at Angers, he ordained that, in future, ns. 
man at arms could bring more than five horſes into the field, and that his retinue ſhould 
pe confined to one coutiller, two archers, one page, and a valet. He, at the ſame time, 
took the neceſſary meaſures for ſecuring them a regular pay. This regulation did not 
put a total ſtop to thoſe diſorders of which the people complained,” but it paved the 
way for the adoption of more efficacious n which Charles had reſol ved to enforce, 
at the firſt convenient moment 7%: F 2 9 | 


While the 1 8 e in the promotion of projects, which had the 
eaſe and welfare of his ſubjects for their object, a conſpiracy was forming, in his very 
palace, by perſons, the inviolability of whoſe attachment ſeemed to be ſecured by the 
firmeſt ties of nature and of friendſhip. La Tremoille, -who had been ſo long ho- 
noured with the favour and confidence of his royal maſter, ſaw, with indignation, 
the poſt he had enjoyed more ably and more worthily filled by the count of Maine. 
Not daring to ſhew his jealouſy, he planned in fecret the means of effecting the ruin of 
his rival; and the more ſurely to promote the accompliſhment of his project, he 
made no ſcruple to involve his ſovereign in the effects of his: vengeance. Unable to 
execute a ſcheme ſo daring: without aſſiſtance, he found means to engage in the plot 
ſeveral of the princes. and nobles, who were diſcontented with the miniſter. The 
duke of Bourbon joined the conſpirators ;-.as did alſo the duke of Alengon, who 
ſeemed to have forgotten, on this occaſion, ''thoſe principles of honour by which 
the former actions of his life had been regulated. He had given the moſt. ſignal 
proofs. of his loyalty, and had repeatedly diſplayed his courage in defence of his king and 
country; but whether he had any farther grounds for diſcontent, or whether he only 
attached too great a degree of importance to his former ſervices, it is certain he com- 
plained of being treated with neglect, and cagerly graſped at the opportunity which - 
no preſented itſelf for ſhewing his reſentment. The conſpiracy was farther ſtrength- 
ened by the acceſſion of the counts of Vendome and Dunois, the Baſtard of Bourbon, 
Anthony de Chabannes, the lords of Prie and Chaumont, Boucicaut, and La Roche, 
ſeneſchal of Poitou. The firſt attempt of the conſpirators was to feduce the dauphin 
from his duty, by perſuading him that his father kept him in a ſtate of ſubjection, 
though nobody was more capable than he of correcting the vices which had crept into 
the government ; that the time was now arrived when it became him to exert, for the 
welfare of the ſtate, thoſe ſtrong natural abilities and that acquired knowledge, which 


78 Villaret, 


Yor. II. . 4G | | amply 
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amply fupplied the want of experience, and gave him an advantage ſuperior to his age; 
that the nation, whoſe eyes were fixed on his conduct, only expected their ſafety from- 
him, whom they invoked as their guardian genius. Lewis, who already betrayed ſymptoms 
of that preſumptuous and turbulent diſpoſition which afterward produced ſo many ca- 
Iamities, lent a fayourable ear to theſe flattering inſinuations. The Baſtard of Bour- 
bon and Anthony de Chabannes carried him off, with his own conſent, from the caſtle 
of Loches, and conveyed him to Niort, notwithſtanding the reſiſtance of his preceptor, 
the count of La Marche. Every thing had been planned and conducted with ſuch ſe- 
crecy, that the king was not aware of the ftorm till the very moment it burſt. The 
object of the eonſpirators was to ſecure the king's perſon, and to inveſt the dauphin 
with the ſupreme powerg#in the hope of governing the kingdom under his name. The 
king, moreenraged than alarmed at the danger which threatened him, inſtantly ſent 
for the conſtable, who joined him at Amboiſe ; he then embraced Richemont, and ex- 
claimed“ Since I have wy conſtable with me, I fear nothing.” 


The inte el e publiſhed Am anifeſbo l in the REES name, inviting the 
French to eſpouſe the cauſe of the preſumptive heir to the throne. In other times, 
fuch a publication would have ſufficed to produce an almoſt general inſurrection; but 
the people, who ſtill felt the dreadful effects of the calamities oceaſioned by the diſ- 
fentions of the great, had learned, from fatal experience, that theſe troubles, excited 
under the ſpecious pretext of the good of the ſtate, only tended to gratify the ambition 
of individuals. The leſſon they had feceived was too recent to be yet forgotten. They 
were at length convinced, chat as the power of the monarch ehiefly conſiſts in the af- 
FeQion of his ſabjeRs, fo cannot ſubjects look for the enjoyment of tranquilllity, unleſs 
they preſerve inviolate their attachment to that protecting authority, which ſtrengthens 
and confirms the ſocial bond. The nobles of Auvergne informed the dauphin, by the 
lord of Dampierre, that Ov were ane to ſerve him 1 all , 58 275 1 
his father. 


- Charles, ache, having ſummoned: the duke of Alengon to- loss the dauphin, 
advanced as far as Saint Maixent, which that prince had reduced. He had no difficulty 
in recovering the place; and while he remained there he had the ſatisfaction to ſee the 
_ count of Dunois return to his duty, with expreſſions of repentance, and ſolicitations 
for pardon. The king then proceeded towards Niort, while the dauphin and the duke 
of Alencon, apprized of his approach, retired with precipitation into the Bourbonnois. 
Lewis Here applied for affiſtance to the duke of Burgundy; but the duke replied that, 
though he would willingly receive him at his court, he could not think of enabling 
him to carry on a wat againſt his father. This refuſal threw the princes into conſter- 
nation, and, finding the king's army daily enereaſe, they at length reſolved to ſue for 
mercy. The dauphin * duke of Bourbon e repaired to accom- 
: panied 
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panied by La Tremoille, Chaumont and Prie ;-but the three laſt noblemen were ordered. 
by Charles, to retire under pain of impriſonment. The dauphin, enraged at the diſ- 
miſſion of his attendants, proteſted he would proceed no farther, but as. he was already 
encloſed by the royal army, it was too late to retreat. As he approached his father, he 
bent on his knee, and entreated his forgiveneſs for himſelf and the duke of Bourbon. 
„% Lewis“ - ſaid the king! you are welcome; you have Nen long abſent. Go and 
66 reſt yourſelf to-day, and to-morrow we will talk to you. Then turning, with an 
air of dignity, to the duke of Bourbon, he ſaid . Fair couſin, we are highly diſpleaſed 
with your conduct both now and formerly, and were it not for the love and reſpect 
<« we bear to certain perſons whom we do not chuſe to mention, we ſhould have made 
6c you feel the effects of our diſpleaſure. As it is beware of your conduct in future,” 
The next day this humiliating ceremony was renewed in preſence of the council. 
The king having refuſed to pardon La Tremoille, Chaumont and Prie, the dau- 
phin aſked him whether he muſt return, for he had promiſed ſo to do, in caſe 
he ſhould be unable to procure a pardon for his friends. Charles, enraged at the 
queſtion, replied Lewis, the gates are open, and if they are not wide enough 
« for you, I will order five or fix toiſes of the wall to be pulled down, in order to 
« facilitate your eſcape. Vou are my ſon, and can incur no obligation without 
my conſent; but if it be your pleaſure to leave me, go—for, by the Grace of 
„God, I ſhall be able to find others of our blood, who will afford us better aſſiſtance 
* in maintaining our honour and power, than you have done hitherto.” The dau- 
phin, more confuſed than affected, preſſed the matter no farther. The duke of Bour- 
bon obtained his pardon. on giving up Corbeil, le Bois de Vincennes,. Sancerre and 
Coches, which he held in the king's name. Charles, ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of his 
expedition, ſignalized his clemency, by extending his forgiveneſs to the reſt of the re- 
bels: he alſo reſtored the government and revenues of Dauphine to his ſon. Thus was 
this dangerous war, to which the e albgned | the a of n, 79, ter- 
minated in ſix months. | | ., | 


While Charles was i cent in eu his fon to obedience, the Engliſh had 
two armies in motion, one of which laid waſte the fertile province of Picardy ; while 
the other, conducted by the earl of Somerſet and lord Talbot, laid ſiege to Harfleur. 
As theſe noblemen had not ſufficient troops to take the town by ſtorm, they determined 
to reduce it by blockade; for which purpoſe they entrenched themſelves very ſtrongly, 
and cauſed the harbour to be blocked up by a powerful fleet. An army, commanded by 
the nn, of Dunois and Re the B of Nees Gaucourt and La W were ſent 


79 The Ggnicatidn of this term has never been ſatisfactorily e Mr. Duclos is of opinion it alluded to 
the diſorders which had recently been 8e 5 the Haſte, at OO Hiſtoire de Louis XI. par M. 
Doclos, Liv. i. 8 | 5 
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to the relief of the place; but} having made an unſucceſsful, though vigorous attack, 
on the' Engliſh entrenchments, they. were obliged to abandon the enterprize, and the 
garriſon ſoon after capitulated. The 8 e * Harfleur Was owed </ the loſs 


of e pes 5 7 
About this Lened an o inſtaner of of depravity'i in an individual was detected; ſo liorrid and 
fo b ingulic that, were it not confirmed by: the moſt authentic records, ſanctioned by the 
teſtimony of all cotemporary writers, it might juſtly be confidered as fabulous. Gilles 
de Laval, lord of Rais, ſprung from one of the moſt ancient and moſt illuſtrious fa- 
milies in Brittany, ſucceeded to the tities and eftates of his anceſtors, at the early 
age of twenty. Fhis young nobleman poſſeſſed many accompliſhments both of body and 
mind; his perſon was majeſtic, his countenance inſinuating; hie was endued with: 
courage and with wit; but he was prodigal, fanatick, voluptuous: and debauched **. 
An annual income of three hundred thouſand livres proved inſufficient to defray his ex- 
pences. His retinue diſplayed a motley mixture of chaplains and courteſans; prieſts 
and panders, choriſters and comedians: ' His chapel, richly'embelliſhed with gold, filver 
and precious ſtones, was ſerved by ecceleſiaſtics who bore the title of deans; and arcli- 
deacons, ant whoſe ſuperior wore the epiſcopal mitre. All the theatrical exhibitions 
then in vogue were performed at his reſidence. In ſhort his expences were ſo numer- 
ous that they ſoon exhauſted his fortune; Honoured, in his youth, with the office of 
mareſchal of France, in a ſhort time he had not wherewithal to ſupport the dignity 
of his rank. The want of money induced him to expoſe his eſtates to ſale; but his 
relations, alarmed at ſeeing him diffipate, in-ſuperfluous expences, the patrimony of his 
anceſtors, implored the interference of the king; who iflued an edit—that: was after- 
ward confirmed by a ſentence of th: partiament—forbidding him to alienate Iris; terri- 
torial poſſeſſions. The duke of Brittany, who, previous to the publication of the edict, 
had purchaſed, at an inferior priee, the lordſhips of Ingrande and Chantoce, ſent his ſon 
to the king to requeſt he would withdraw the prohibition”; this; however, Charles pe- 
remptorily refuſed. Gilles being thus deprived of every reſource which could unable 
him to continue his prodigality applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Alchymy. He collected 
all the impoſtors who boaſted of their {kill in this occult ſcience ; but he was ſpeedily 
convinced of the vanity of their profeſſions, and all his attempts to difcover the grand 


_ ſecret of the philoſopher's tons. proving fruitleſs, he changed the courſe of his purſuits, 


gad recourſe to magic, and invoked the aſſiſtance of the devil. A phyſician of Poitou 
gave him ſome leflons in necromancy, and, after robbing him, ran away. He was 
next introduced; by a. prieſt of the dioeeſe of 'Saint-Malo, te the acquaintance of an 
Ftalian, named Prelati, with whom he renewed: his infernal incantations, promiſing. 
Satan to give him whatever he ſhould require, excepting os his foul and his life. It; 


D'Argentre, Hiſtoire de Bretagne. Pitces Jags. de.PHiſtoire de Bretagne, Nouvelle Hiſtoire de Bretagne. 
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muſt be obſerved, that while he was offering vp the moſt abominable- ſacrifices, ſuch as 
the heart, the hands, the eyes, and the blood, of a murdered' infant—he continued his 
pious: exerciſes with his chaplains; theft enormities becoming: public, the duke of 
Brittany was compelled to iſſue an order for apprehending him and bringing him 
to trial. His judges were the biſhop of Nantes, ' chancellor of Brittany; the vicar - 
of the inquiſition in France; and Peter LHeſpital, preſident of the Parliament of Brit- 
tany. Gilles, on his firſt: examination, obferved that ali ecelefiaſtics were . /moniacs 
&« and ulhotemafiers, and that he would rather be hanged by the neck' than make any reply to ſuch 
« judges. But as the trial proceeded he was conſtrained to change his tone. The mon- 
ſtrous acts of cruelty which had marked his abominable gratifications exceeded- 
every thing which tyrants the moſt ſanguinary and ferocious had ever practiſed 
or conceived: Rape and Murder had formed his principal enjoyments; the latter, 
by a refinement of depravity unexampled in the annals of infamy, was made to heigh- 
ten the gratifications of the former; it was proved that he had polluted and maſſacred; 
at the ſame inſtant, no leſs than a hundred children, of both ſexes, at his caſtles of Ma- 
ehecou and Chantoce:. The purity of the hiſtorical page will not admit of any farther 
account of the horrid crimes perpetrated by this monſter in human ſhape ; but ſhould: 
the reader be curious to purſue the dreadful recital he may refer to the work quoted in 
the margin“. Gilles was condemned to be burned. He died—ſay the contemporary 
writers—in a very chriſtian- like manner. Before he was conducted to the” place of 
execution, he ſaid to his: infamous aſſociate Prelati, who ſuffered with him“ Adieu: 
friend Erancis, we ſhall: never ſee each other more in this world. I pray God to 
4 give you patience; and be aſſured that if you place your hopes in God we ſhall meet 
in the delights of Paradiſe.” It is afirmed that the mareſchal, previous to his death, 
confefſed crimes ſtill more enormous than thoſe which we have noticed; though what 
thoſe crimes could be, it is impoſſible for the human imagination to conceive. He 
was executed at Nantes; and his puniſhment was ſo far mitigated that he was ſtrangled: 
before the pile was lighted. . When his- body was half conſumed by the flames it was - 
delivered to his family for: interment. It is Prey that the duke of ee * 
Was then at. Nantes, attended the execution. „ 


* 
1s \ 


The e . clnpeleaſe. of: the 9 RE off 9 man which had 
been long depending, were at laſt brought to a concluſion.- Fhat prince having offered 
to pay the ſum of one hundred thouſand nobles for his liberty, the queſtion: was debated 
by the council of England, when the ſentiments of the Duke of Glouceſter, and the 
cardinal of Wincheſter, were entirely oppoſite. The former ſtrongly contended, that the 
dying requeſt of the fifth Henry that none of the French priſoners ſhould be releaſed 
until his ſon ſnould have attained a ſufficient age to aſſume the reins of government 
himſelf— ſhould be Hrictly adhered to: the cardinal replied, that the ſum 1 was of 


+81 Nouvelle Hiſtoire de Bretagne, dur P. Lobineau, tom. i. p. 706. ; | 
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ſuck magnitude as, in the preſent Rate of affairs, ought not to be rejected. He farther 
obſerved, that the duke's preſence in France might give ſtrength and effect to thoſe 
factions which prevailed againſt Charles, and might conſequently prove advantageous 
to the Engliſh intereſt. Theſe arguments were ſucceſsful, and the duke of Orleans, 
after a tedious captivity of twenty-five years, was permitted to return to his native 
country. One of the conditions of his releaſe was that he ſhould engage to exert his 
utmoſt influence in effecting a general peace; and if he ſucceeded in his efforts for that 
" purpoſe; that part of his ranſom which he had paid before his AERO was to be reſtor- 
* and the eder e 2 

Tei is Pin i by 3 chat the duke of 8 was er eat 
in procuring the releaſe of the duke of Orleans, though what influence he could poſ- 
üble have with the Engliſh council it is difficult to conceive. The ſame authors too, 
aſſerts that Philip became ſecurity to the king of England for the payment of his ran- 
ſom; but no mention being made of ſuch a deed in Rymer's ample collection, the 
fact muſt, at leaſt, be doubted. In return for this favour it is ſaid that the duke of 
Burgundy exacted a promiſe from the duke of Orleans, that he would marry his niece, 
the daughter of the duke of Cleves, and would conclude a treaty of alliance with him, 
offenſive and defenſive. Be that as it may, the duke of Orleans, on his arrival in 
France, was met by the duke and ducheſs of Burgundy at Gravelines, whence they 
proceeded together to Saint Omer, where he ratified the treaty of Arras. His nuptials 
with the princeſs of Cleves were celebrated ſoon __ at the * court, with 
n 2 | 


| | Meanwhile the nobility focked 3 8 _ 0 the Begib to render their 

Griices to the duke of Orleans, who was univerſally eſteemed for his affability, courage, 
and generoſity. Knights of the firſt diſtinction deemed it an honour to have their children 
admitted into his ſervice, in the capacity of pages. It was generally believed that im- 
mediately on his arrival at the court of Charles the reins of government would be 
entruſted to his hands; the prince himſelf was impreſſed with the ſame opinion. He 


had four- and- twenty archers for his ordinary guard; and his retinue conſiſted of three 


hundred horſe, excluſive of a great number of gentlemen who followed him at their 
on expence. On his return to France, he was careful not to enter upon the territories 
of the count of Ligny, who had always peremptoriiy refuſed to ſign the treaty of Arras, 
and hoſe conduct, in that reſpec, had, at length, ſo much irritated Charles, that he 
- had given orders to his generals to attack him; when the count died, and left his ne- 
-phew, the young count of Saint-Paul, ſole heir to his extenſive: dominions. The duke 
of Orleans puriged his journey to Paris, and in all the towns through which he paſſed, 
received the ſtrongeſt marks of affection from the inhabitants. Charles had, at firſt, 


82 Rymer's Focdera, tom. x. p. 776, 786. 
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expreſſed an earneſt defire to ſee this prince; but being apprized of his intimate connec- 
tion with the dukes of Burgundy, Brittany and Alengon, as well as of the numerous 
retinue by which he was accompanied, the calamities which the kingdom had already 
ſuſtained by the ambitien of the great recurred moſt forcibly to his mind, and induced 
him to ſend word to the duke that he ſhould be happy to receive him at court, provided 
he would come attended 'only by his houſhold. The duke, piqued at an order which he 
conſtrued into an affront, took the road to en and e ee: to his own: 


domains, F | 1 94 


The king, having aſſembled a body of troops, entered Champagne, and reduced ſe- 
veral fortreſſes which were in poſſeſſion of the Companies. After paſſing ſome time at 
Troyes, he repaired to Bar-upon-Aube, whither the Baſtard ef Bourbon, Wo naw 
headed the Companies, went to meet him with offers of ſubmiſſion; but that nobleman 
was immediately ſeized, tried, and condemned. He was tied in a ſack and thrown into- 
the river, whence his body was taken by his family, and honourably interred, This ex- 
ertion of feverity operated as a ſalutary cheek to the deſtructive e of the leaders 
of thoſe TG: banditti who nen, ws as | | 

The earl of Warwick W died, che” duke ny” Vork was flows] by the Engliſh 
council to the regency. of France; but the party of Charles daily acquired freſh» 
ſtrength, and the military operations of that monarch were generally attended with 
ſucceſs. - At the urgent ſolicitations of the duchefs of Burgundy, he was induced to- 
conſent to a renewal of the negociations for peace; but, after the plenipotentiaries had 
aſſembled at Saint Omer, he haſtily broke off the conferences, on the eee 
that the e Wr were not of Pon rank with the French 


The e of nh year 1440 Was e diſtinguiſfied MY the 3 of ſeveral of the 
nobility who {till refuſed to acknowledge the authority of the lawful ſovereign. The 
chief of theſe was the young count of Saint Paul, who was: compelled to attend the 
king at Laon, and to do homage, as well for his own dominions, as for thoſe of the counteſs 
his wife. It was at that city that this nobleman firſt contradted an intimacy with the 
dauphin, though the viſible contrariety of their diſpoſitions rendered the ſincerity of 
their attachment an object of doubt. The king, at the ſame time, e the ho- 
mage of the oounteſs of Ligny, widow n of e 1 


IJ 1 


The ducheſs of Berge alſo paid a viſit to © Oaks i: bis WES at Hg in 
order to prefer certain demands, in the name of her huſband, and to complain of the 
conduct of the court to the duke of Orleans. The king, however, was. not more di 
poſed to give her ſatisfaction in theſe particulars, than on ſome other articles which 
concerned her own private intereſts; which induced the ducheſs to obſerve at her de- 


parture—* My lord, of all the N I have preferred, you have not granted one, 
| « though 
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t though, in my opinion, they were all founded in reaſon.” Fair ſiſter,” —replied 
the monarch— we could not do otherwiſe ; for after a full diſcuſſion of the matter in 

our council, we find that a W with Foun ey” would * ghly pre- 
judicial to our intereſts.” | | 3 . 4 


| 14 D. 1441.] Charles, having placed himſelf at the head of 5 ied 
by the dauphin, opened the campaign in the month of April, by the fiege of Creil, 2 
town on the river Oyſe, which in twelve days he obliged to capitulate. His next at- 
tempt was on Pontoiſe, which he inveſted about the middle of May, with an army of 
twelve thouſand men. The dauphin and all the moſt experienced generals of France 
were preſent at this fiege, which was conducted with the greateſt vigour, as Charles 
was extremely anxious to obtain poſſeſſion of a place ſo important both from its ſtrength, 
and ſituation. The defence, however, was conducted with equal valour and intre- 
-pidity; and all the precautions of the beſiegers proved inadequate to reſiſt the courage- 
ous efforts of the gallant Talbot, who forced their entrenchments, and entered the town 
with a conſiderable convoy. The garriſon, deriving freſh ſpirits from this ſeaſonable 
ſupply, repelled every attack of the French, whe continued the fiege till the middle of 
Auguſt ; when the duke of York having collected an army of eight thouſand men, 
- marched from Rouen towards Pontoiſe. When he approached the place, he ſent a 
Herald to Charles, challenging him to battle ; but his propoſal being ſubmitted to the 
diſcuſſion of the council, it was unanimouſly reſolved to reje it: the fatal battles of 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Azincourt, had made too deep an impreſſion on the minds of the 
French, to be eaſily effaced ; grown wiſe by calamity they prudently reſolved net to 
_ riſk the loſs of a kingdom, by a ſingle engagement. The two armies were ſeparated 
by the river Oyſe ; and, as the bridge was guarded by a detachment of a thouſand men, 
Charles ſet the Engliſh at defiance, and continued the ſiege without dread of moleſta- 
tion. His ſecurity, however, proved fallacious; for the duke of York having found 
moans to tranſport fix hundred men, in boats made of leather, during the night, to 
the oppoſite ſide, they attacked the guard on the bridge, and having put them ali to 
the ſword, opened a paſſage for the remainder of the army. Charles was thrown into 
ſuch conſternation by this unexpected affault | that he haſtily raiſed the ſiege, and took 
ſhelter under the cannon of Poiſſy. Thither he was followed by the duke of York, 
who once more-challenged him to battle; but finding Charles determined to avoid an 
engagement, he pillaged the abbey and the town of Poiſſy, 557 and A e the 
5 of A returned to e | 


The s retreat 10 he * 6 an beet FR been nie to 8 murmurs 
at Paris; and the popular diſcontents, in that factious and turbulent city, became ſo 


1 8 | 32 Monſtrelet, fol. 185. | „„ 
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loud and prevalent, that the king deemed it neceſſary to recover his loſt reputation 

by ſome ſignal effort, With this view he returned to Pontoiſe, wholly unexpected 
by the Engliſh ; re · commenced the ſiege; and conducted it with ſo much vigour, that 
a practicable breach was ſoon effected, which Charles was the firſt to mount. His 
conduct, on this occaſion, infpired his troops with ſuch courage that their efforts proved 
irreſiſtible; the place was taken, five hundred ef the garriſon were put to the ſword, 
and the remainder ſecured. All the priſoners were conducted to Paris, and after being 
exhibited, chained by their necks two and two, to the deriſion of the populace, ſuch as had 
not wherewithal to pay their ranſom, had their hands and feet tied, and were thrown 
into the Seine. 


The duke of Orleans was extremely mortified at the. diſappointment of his hopes 
which led him to aſpire to a principal ſhare in the government. The king and his mi> 
niſters ſeemed totally to have forgotten him, though their neglect, inſulting as it was, 
gave him no:grounds for ſhewing his Teſentment. He had an interview with the duke 
of Burgundy at Heſdin, where the two princes paſſed ſome days together, and laid the 
plan of a confederacy, which was put in force the following year. Immediately after 
this interview, the duke of Burgundy began to raiſe troops, but in order to lull the ſuf- 
picions of Charles, he iſſued ſtrict orders to his men to commit no e on the 
territories of France. 


A. D. 1442.] When every thing was 3 an aſſembly of the malcontents Was 
appointed to be holden at Nevers. In a circumſtance thus delicate, when there was 
every reaſon to apprehend a general defection, the king conducted himſelf with a de- 
gree of prudence and moderation, that ought to have rendered the confederate princes 
aſhamed of their conduct. He contented himſelf with ſending them a remonſtrance, 

in which he obſerved, that they ought not to have formed the project of calling an aſ- 
ſembly, in his abſence, much leſs without his conſent; that his deſign, after an intended 
expedition into Guienne, was to have aſſembled the ſtates, in the city of Bourges, in 
order to conſult them on the general affairs of the kingdom. He complained of the 
conduct of the duke of Brittany in joining the confederates, at a time when the ſitua- 
tion of the ſtate called for the unanimous exertion of all its members, in order to reſiſt 
the commen enemy. After theſe reproaches, conveyed in mild and moderate lan guage, 
he conſented that the diſcontented princes and nobles ſhould aſſemble at N evers; and 
even offered to ſend a Wen to the duke of Burgundy for that e 


A The aſembly me met, 555 4 diſpatched deputics to 3 king, 1 remon- 
ſtrances on the points with regard to which they required ſatisfaction. The principal 
demands they preferred were theſe The concluſion of a peace with England, and the 
correction of numerous vices which had crept into the aiaingftration; an equal diſ- 
e II. | 2 8 tribution 
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_ tribution of juſtice; an abridgement of the tedious formalities of the law; the choice 
of magiſtrates; an augmentation of the number of ſtate-councillors; a repreſſion of 
the licentiouſneſs of the foldiery, and a proper regulation for enſuring their pay; and, 
laſtly, a diminution of impoſts for the relief of the people. Theſe demands, indeed, ap- 
peared to have no other object than the tranquillity of the tate, the public welfare, and 

the happinefs of the nation: but the true motive of their conduct was ſufficiently ex- 
plained by the exhibition of their perſonal injuries. They all complained that the king 
allowed them no ſhare in the government. The duke of Alengon claimed the reſ- 
titution of Niort and Saint Suſanne, and the payment of his penſion ; the duke of 
Bourbon, and the counts of Vendome and Nevers, preferred the fame demands with re- 
gard to their penſions; while the duke of Burgundy complained, that certain articles 
of the treaty of Arras—which, however, he did not ſpecify—had not been n fulfilled. 


The king, having duly examined the repreſentations contained in the princes” me- 
morial, replied That no one was more deſirous than himſelf of reſtoring the kingdom 
to tranquillity, by concluding a treaty of peace with England; that, for this purpoſe, 
he had propoſed a variety of places, where conferences might be holden with equal 
convenience to cither party, but that the enemy had conſtantly refuſed to hold them, 
thereby viſibly betraying their averſion from peace; that at the laſt congreſs the arch- 
biſhop of York had poſitively declared, that the Engliſh nation would never ſuffer 

their monarch to do homage to any ſovereign whatever; that, conſequently, it was 
impoſſible to cede the poſſeſſion of any province to the king of England, ſince he re- 
fuſed to become a vaſſal of France; that the king could not believe that the princes of 
the blood who were interefted—as well from honour as from duty—in maintaining the 
ſplendour of the empire, could wiſh to tarniſh its lufire by an ignominious treaty : With 
regard to the adminiſtration of juſtice, Charles proved that their reproaches on that 
head were unjuſt, and wholly devoid of foundation; that in chuſing the magiſtrates 
of the parliament he had ever been influenced by the knowledge and integrity of the 
candidates, and that twelve of thoſe magiſtrates had been choſen by the duke of Bur- 
El gundy himſelf; that it was the buſineſs of the judges to remedy the tediouſneſs of law- 
Y . foits ; that the diſorders, occaſioned by the licentious conduct of the troops, had ever 
| diſpleaſed him ; that they knew, as well as he, the extreme difficulty of correcting that 
evil, and that they were well acquainted with the pains he had taken to ſuppreſs it, as 
well as to fecure the regular payment of the troops, On the article of the taxes, the king 

replied—That na one was more deeply affected than himſelf by the miſery of the peo- 
ple, and that he conſidered the promotion of their eaſe and happineſs as the firſt and 
moſt indiſpenſable obligation impoſed on a ſovereign ; but that the unfortunate ſtate of 
the nation, and the neceſſity of keeping an army in pay, in order to repel the attacks of 
nan enemy who were in poſſeſſion of one part of France, and laid waſte the other, re- 
quired that N individual ould: contribute to hy Ea of ia: common cauſe; 
DS that 
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that in a ſituation ſo dangerous and critical as that to which France was then reduced. 
"the Prince could, of his own authority, impoſe taxes, without the aſſiſtance of the Three 
Eſtates; and that the expence of ſending deputies to thoſe aſſemblies was ſo great that 
many of the provinces had particularly requeſted to be exempted from it. Charles, at 

the ſame time, reminded the princes, that he had conſulted all or moſt of them, on every | 
matter of importanee to the welfare of the ſtate; that in the choice of ftate-counciltors 
he had never been influenced by party-ſpirit ; that he had been reduced to the neceſſity 
of taking poſſeſſion of the town and caſtle of Niort, formerly commanded by the duke 
of Alengon ; that with regard to reſtoring the duke to his command, and to renewing his 
penſion, thoſe were points that could only be decided by his future conduct; that the 
duke of Bourbon had refuſed to receive his penſion ; that the count of Vend6me had 
retired from office on his own accord, and that when he chofe to conduct himſelf in a 
manner conſiſtent with the duty he owed his ſovereign, he would act by him accord- 
ingly; that he was very willing to pay the penſion of the count of Nevers, and to ſa- 
tisfy him with regard to ſome other complaints of leſs importance. Charles concluded 
his anſwer with an aſſurance that it had ever been his intention to obſerve the peace of 
Arras; that if any one had preſumed to break it it was without his knowledge, and he 
publickly diſavowed him; that he himſelf had ſeveral complaints to prefer on the non- 
obſervance of that treaty, but that he wiſhed to ſpare the duke of Burgundy all ſuch 


diſagreeable recrimination. 


Had the conduct of as confederated princes been actuated by juſt and patriotic mo- 
tives, the king's reply muſt have immediately induced them to return to their duty. 
Charles, convinced that he had given them every ſatisfaction they could require, was 
ſurprized to hear, from his confidential miniſters, that they were endeavouring to en- 
creaſe the number of their partizans, by ſeducing the clergy, nobility and people of the 
diſtant provinces. The conduct of the duke of Burgundy, in particular, aſtoniſhed the 
king; and he was frequently heard to declare that, could he be aſſured any ſerious at- 
tempt on his authority was intended, he would ſuſpend every other expedition in order 
to march againſt the rebels. His prudence, however, ſuggeſted to him a means of avert- 
ing the ſtorm, without having recourſe to violent meaſures, by ſeeking to gain over 
ſome of the chief malcontents. With this view he invited the duke of Orleans to 
court, and aſſigned him a penſion of four thouſand livres: the duke, in return for tlie 

favourable reception be had experienced, detached the duke of Burgundy from the 
league; and the example of that prince was followed by the count of Nevers, and the 
duke of Brittany, who had only engaged in the confederacy at the inſtigation of the 
duke of Orleans. The dukes of Bourbon and Alengon, and the count of Vendome, 
being unable to ſuſtain a war by themſelves, were compelled to fubmit, and throw them- 


ſelves on the mercy or their ſoyereign. 


44 | | AD: 
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A. D. 1443:] Charles now marched, at the head of ſixteen thouſand men at arme, 


to the relief of Tartas—a ſtrong town ſituated on the river Douze, near its junction 


with the Adour which being inveſted by the Engli fh, had engaged to ſurrender. if, by. 


the twenty - third of June, an army. ſuffciently ſtrong to raiſe the ſiege did not appear 
before its walls. As the Engliſh made no attempt to diſpute the poſſeſſion· of the place, 


it was ſurrendered to the king, who immediately-reſtored it to the lord of Albret, to 


whom it belonged The army then proceeded to inveſt Saint Sever on the Adour, . 
which was taken by affault, after a-fiege of three weeks, and: the garriſon.were put to 
the ſword. Acques; Marmande: and Reole experienced a ſimilar fate. The. former, 
however, was ſoon / retaken by the enemy. But theſe trifting ſucceſſes were more than 


_ counterbalanced by the loſs of La Hire, one of the moſt {&ilful and onion warriours- 


of France, who died n. the end of, the OW data 


| Before thi Ning dit to tlie As of his Ann te he paſſed fide time 
at Montauban, in order to ſettle a difference which had ariſen between two powerful fami- 
lies, with regard to the county of Comminges . Peter Raymond, count of Comminges, 
dying in 1375; left an only daughter, named Margaret, who was firſt married to John 
the third; eount of Armagnac, brother to the conſtable aſſaſſinated at Paris, by whom 


ne had two daughters, who both died without heirs.: | After the death of her-firſb huſ- 


band, Margaret married John of Armagnac, eldeſt ſon to the. count of Fezenzac ; but 
living on bad terms with this nobleman, ſhe ſeparated from him, and he was weak 
enough to die with grief for his loſs. But previous to his-death; Margaret eſpouſed Ma- 


them de Foix, who, in-confideration-of her rich inheritance, was: willing to. overlook 


her defects. Mathew was much younger then Margaret; by whom he had only-one - 
daughter, who died in her infancy. Anxious · to obtain» poſſeſſion of the county. of 


 Comminges, he endeavoured to perſuade his. wife to declare him her heir; but the oll 


counteſs perſiſted in her refuſfat-to make a will in his favour. Enzaged at her obſtinacy, 
he confined her in one of his caſtles, where ſhe remained a priſoner. five-and-twenty 


= years. Meanwhile her poſſeſſions were diſputed by the counts of Foix and Armagnac; 
the laſt of whom founded his pretenſions on his relation ſhip to John the third, count 


of Armagnac, his uncle, firſt huſband to Margaret. The counteſs, however, notwith- | 


-* ſtanding the rigour of her captivity,. found means to make a will, by which ſhe ap- 
pointed the king to be her heir. The reaſonableneſs of this. appointmont was a. 


at the time, from a pretended declaration of Peter Raymond,, Margaret's father, who, 
on his-death-bed, was ſaid to · have ordered, that the county of Comminges, in caſe his 


daughter ſhould leave no children, ſhould be annexed to the crown of France. But 
iulependent of theſe circumſtances, Villaret aſſerts, that the rights of the. king were 
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confirmed: 
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confirmed by the very nature of the diſputed territory. The county of Comminges 
bounded by the Pyrences, the Vale of Aran, the counties of Aſtarac, Toulouſe and 
Bigorre, was originally an allodial lordſhip,- which preſerved its independence, till the 
year 1244, when. Bernard the Fourth reſigned it to Raymond; eount of Toulouſe, to 
whom he conſented to do homage for it in future. Since that period, the counts of 
Comminges had been vaſſals of the counts of Toulouſe, and according to the feudal: 
laws, in caſe of failure of heirs, male or female, the fief reverted to the lord paramont. 
The king, therefore, in that capacity, aſſerted his claims, and decided the differences 
between the counts of Foix and Armagnac, by taking poſſeſſion of all the places of 
ſtrength in the county of Comminges, and by reſtoring the old counteſs to liberty. 
Margaret, who was then eighty, died ſoon after, and before her. death confirmed the 
will which ſhe had made during her captivity. This was not the only mortification 
which the count of Armagnac experienced: The king: depri ved him of the power of exer⸗ 
ciſing the privilege of the Regale within his domains, and forbade him to ſtyle himſelf, in 
future, count, by the. Grace of God—a prerogative, which his anceſtors had enjoyed, from 
time immemorial- This was an unjuſt exertion. of arbitrary power; and, conſi- 
dering the ſervices which the houſe of Armagnac had rendered to Charles, it certainly 
expoſed· him to eenſure, not only. for his tyranny but his ingratitude. The count of 
Armagnac, after the king! s departure, made ſome attempts to recover his poſſeſſions and 
privileges, but, unable to cope with a powerful army, which the king ſent to r aM | 
under the command of the dauphin, he was compelleg to ſubmit. - | 


During theſe tranſactions, the Englith bud inveſted Dieppe, which was 4 ably and hes 
eln defended by the governor, Charles Deſmarets, affiſted by the count of Dunois,- 
who had thrown himſelf into the place with a body of one thouſand men. As the 
ſeaſon was far advanced, Talbot lately created earl of Shrewſbury—who commanded 
the Engliſh, deſpairing.of ſucceſs- without a ſtronger: force, left a part of his troops to 
guard the. works he had eonſtructed, and repaired to Rouen to wait for. a-reinforcement 
which was daily: expected to arrive. from England. During his abſence,, the dauphin 
arrived with ſixteen hundred men at-arms, and made two deſperate attacks on the Eng- 
liſn. works, in. the firſt, he was repulſed, but the ſecond proved ſucceſsful ;- five hun- 
dred of the enemy were killed, and the reſt taken priſoners. The dauphin then entered 
wait in e and rewarded the nee inhabitants. for their valour and fidelity. 


About this timo died John the Fifth, Skis of Brittany, e ſubjects had be- 
ſtowed, by unanimous conſent; the honorable: appellation of the good Duke.” Some 
time before his death the duke had formed the. project. of a marriage between his eldeſt ſon- 

Francis, (who ſucceeded him in the duchy) and Iſabella of Scotland, ſiſter to the dau- 
phineſs. Having queſtioned his ambaſſadors; on their return from Scotland, on the per- 
tections of his intended daughter-in-law, they aſſured him, that, 4 ſhe was handſome 
enough, that her body was ſtraight and well-formed for bearing children, but that ſhe- 
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« appeared to them to be rather ſimple.” —The duke replied—* A) der Friends, I beg 
« youll return to Scotland and condut? for hither : her qualifications are juſt ſuch as I could 
« wiſh them. Thoſe great ſubtilties in a wife are more hurtful than ſerviceable. I'll have ne 
« other; by Saint Nicholas, I think a wife wy” 1 when JOE: can ET her own 


44 Hifi from * eee OR 8 


This year ths duke of TY e a farther e enden of territory by the 
ceſſion of the duchy of Luxembourg which he purchaſed whe rent of Luxem- 


| bourg, the lawful ee for a eee of ten thouſand 1 1 8 


A. D. 1444] Both France and England were, by this time, fo eee ex- 
hauſted that a ſpeedy termination of the war appeared inevitable, The duke of York 
had already concluded a truce with the ducheſs of Burgundy, in the name of the 
duke, her huſband, for an indeterminate time; and the Engliſh council, convinced 


of their inability to purſue the war with vigour, reſolved to propoſe terms of accommo- 


dation to Charles, and William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, was ſent to Tours for that 
purpoſe. To adjuſt the terms of a laſting peace, however, was found to be impoſſible ; . 
à truce, therefore, was concluded between the two monarchs, and their allies, to 
commence on the twenty- eighth of May, 1444, and to laſt till the firſt of April, 
1446 but the period of its duration was afterward prolonged to fix years. Had Suf- 
folk's commiſſion extended no farther than to the reſtoration of tranquillity, the Eng- 
liſh nation would have been highly indebted to his efforts; but, unfortunately, he was 
charged, either by a private article of his inſtructions, or (which is more probable) by 
the ſecret commands of the cardinal of Winchefter, to procure for young Henry a con- 
ſort, who, being indebted to bim for her elevation, might prove a formidable acquiſition to 
his party. The perſon, fixed on ſor this purpoſe was, Margaret of Anjou, daughter 
of Rene, count of Anjou, and titular king of Sicily. This princeſs was one of the 
moſt accompliſhed women of the age: with a perſon eminently beautiful, ſhe poſſeſſed 


a maſculine vigour of mind, a daring ſpirir of enterprize, and an underſtanding at once 


ſolid and acute; in ſhort, the was peculiarly calculated to acquire a deſpotic aſcen- 


dancy over the feeble mind of Henry, and to ſupply his imbecillity and defefts. When 


Suffolk made his propoſals to her, they were immediately accepted, and the treaty of 
marriage was accordingly ſigned; but though the princeſs brought no 2 he ven- 
tured, without any direct authority from the council, though, probably, by the de- 


ſire of the cardinal—who might” hope, by that means, to ſecure the favour of Mar- 


garet—to engage, by a ſecret article, that the province of Maine ſhould be ceded to her 
uncle, Charles of e count of n prime miniſter and chief favourite of the 


1 Monſtrelet. e de la Maiſon de France. 3 . Fords tom. xi, 12 24, 26. 
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king of France, The articles of the marriage e adjufted, Suffolk ee to 1 
land to procure: its ratification. | | 


Notwithſtanding the oppabition of 5 duke of 5 the treaty of 1 | 
was ratified by the king and. council of England. Suffolk, on whom Henry had re- 
cently conferred the title of Marquis, was ſent, with a ſplendid train of peers and peer- 

oſſes, to conduct the new queen who was then only in her ſeventeenth year to Eng- 
land, where ſhe landed in April, 1445. On the twenty- ſecond of that month, the 
marriage was conſummated at Southwich, in Hampſhire; and on the thirtieth of May, 
the ceremony of her coronation was performed, with great pomp and en V. at 


Weſtminſter Abbey. 


While the Engliſh and French plenipotentiaries were engaged at Tours in ſettling 
the conditions of the truce, and in attempts to eſtabliſh a durable peace, a circumſtance 
occurred which had nearly occaſioned a renewal of the war between the king of France 
and the duke of Burgundy. On the dauphin's return from his expedition into the 
county of Armagnac, a part of his army made a ſudden. irruption into the territories of 
Philip, where they committed great devaſtations. The lord of Beaumont, mareſchal 
of Burgundy, having aſſembled the nobility of the province, marched againſt the in- 
vaders, whom he attacked and defeated. The dauphin had arrived at Touts beſore he 
was informed of the chaſtiſement which his troops had received, which he was ab- 
ſurd enough to conſider as an affront offered to himſelf, and accordingly ſwore that 
he would revenge the inſult he had ſuſtained. The duke of Burgundy, deſpiſing his 


threats, ſent him word, that ſhould he venture to carry hoſtilities into his dominions, 


he would find him prepared to receive him. . This difference might have been attended 
with fatal effects, had not the TRAN of mutual friends ſufficed to calm the re- 


ſentment of either _— 


The truce with Cage gave to - Frags the firſt interval of 3 which ſne had 
enjoyed for a long ſeries. of years. The. people haſtened to profit by. the reſtoration of 
tranquillity; the operations of commerce and agriculture were renewed; and the na- 
tion endeavoured by exertions of induſtry to repair the calamities of war. But ftill the 
intercourſe between the different provinces was interrupted by the numerous bands of 
armed plunderers whom the armiſtice had deprived of their uſual occupation. An op- 
portunity, however, ſoon, occurred, for ridding the kingdom of theſe formidable enemies. 
Frederic the Third, (who had ſucceeded Albert the Second, in the Imperial throne) 
and his-couſin Sigiſmond, archduke of Auſtria, had lighted up the flames of civil war in 
Switzerland, in the hope of facilitating to themſelves the means of conquering that coun- 
try; and they now applied to the king of France to aſſiſt them with his troops in the | 


e of their e enterpriae. The 1 was affianced to Rade- 8 
e | 


/ 
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gonda, daughter to Charles, though the marriage never took place, as the princeſs 
.died before ſhe had attained to years of maturity. This intended alliance, however, was 
eagerly ſeized by the French monarch as a plauſive pretext for granting the required 
aſſiſtance, by which means he would have an opportunity of delivering the provinces 
from the deſtructive depredations of a turbulent and intractable banditti. The davuphin 
was appointed to command the expedition; and his army confiſted of fourteen thouſand 
French, and eight thouſand Engliſh*” ; it is probable the latter had embarked in the 
a2 IRR 1 5 the ſame e as Charles. 4 | 


The inhabitants of that part of Germany which'is toil by the Rhine, the Jake 
of Conſtance, Franche-Comté, the lake of Geneva and le Valais, have ever enjoyed, 
from the earlieſt times, the reputation of a warlike, frugal, and laborious people; averſe 
from dependance, and endued with ſpirit to preſerve that freedom which they pur- 
chaſed with their blood. In their glorious ſtruggles with the Romans, their love of 
liberty was eminently diſplayed; but, at length, compelled to bend beneath the yoke of 
thoſe proud conquerors, the Swiſs were reduced tothe fame ſtate of ſubjection with the 
other nations of Germany. They afterward paſſed under the domination of Charle- 
magne; but were reſtored to freedom, at the requeſt of the pope, and in reward of their 
valour diſplayed in the wars apainſt the Saracens, by Lewis the Gentle, who allowed 
them to legiflate for themſelves. The period of this conceſſion may be conſidered as 
the firſt epoch of their liberty; but the eſtabliſhment ef that liberty proved the ſource 
of almoſt continual wars during ſeveral centuries, principally with the houſe of Auſtria. 
Though the Swiſs were ſometimes oppreſſed, their native love of freedom never failed to 
revive their courage, and to enable them to refiſt the yoke of ſervitude. It is a taſk of 
extreme difficulty to ſubdue men, accuſtomed to labour and inured to fatigue, whoſe 
wants are few, who, living in a rough climate, are content with a ſcanty ſubſiſtance, 
extracted from an almoſt barren ſoil, and who prefer death to flayery, Divided inte 
various tribes or villages, they were induced to form aſſociations for the purpoſe of mu- 
tual defence. The firſt aſſociation mentioned in hiſtory, was formed in the year 1251, 
between the inhabitants of Schuitz, Zurich, and Uri; but this confederacy, like many 
ſucceeding ones, was only temporary. It was not till the year 1296, that that revolu- 
tion occurred which gave a ſolid baſis to the independent republic of Switzerland. At 
__ that time the Swiſs acknowledged the authority of the emperors of the houſe of Auſtria, 
who appointed governors, or rather judges, in criminal matters for all civil affairs 
were decided by the laws of the country, adminiſtered by their own magiſtrates. But the 
tyranny of theſe governors ſoon aroſe to ſuch a height as to excite the univerſal indig- 
nation of the Swiſs. One of them, named Gifler, who was governor of Schuitz and Uri, 
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nad conſtructed a fortreſs near Altorff, which he called 2h Yoke of Extreme Servitude. 
This ſame man cauſed a pike to be ſtuck in the middle of the market- place at Altorſtf, 
with a cap placed upon it, which he ordered every one to ſalute as he paſſed it, under 
pain of death. This inſolence of deſpotiſm determined ſeyeral of the inhabitants te 
enter into a league for the expulſion of the tyrant, and the aſſertion of their rights, 
The three leaders of this conſpiracy were Stouffacher, of Schuitz; Arnold of Uander= 
vald, and William Tell, of Uri. An inſult offered to this laſt haſtened the meaſures 
of the conſpirators ; having refuſed to ſubmit to the ridiculous homage required by- 
Gifler, he was carried before that tyrant, by whom he was ſentenced either to loſe his 
kead, or to hit an apple with an arrow, at a certain diftance, placed on the bare head 
of his only ſon, Tell, without heſitation, preferred the former; but being told that his 
ſon would, even in that caſe, be put to death, he conſented to perform the dreadful 
. taſk which the tyrant had impoſed on him. Thouſands of ſpectators attended the aw- 
ful ceremony; all ſhuddering with terror leſt the unhappy father ſhould be led to the 
commiſſion of an involuntary parricide ; but fortunately he ſtruck the apple without 
injuring his ſon. It was obſerved that on his preparing to ſhoot, he had drawn two 
arrows from his quiver; the governor, alarmed at the ſight, enquired the cauſe of it ; 
when Tell boldly replied “ Had I been ſo unfortunate as to wound my ſon ; this 
& ſecond arrow was deſtined to pierce your heart.“ -A mind ſuſceptible of remorſe 
would, by ſuch an anſwer, have been reſtored to a ſenſe of its duty.; but the firmneſs 
of Tell only tended to augment the indignation of Giſler. Not daring to ſacrifice to 
his vengeance the virtuous citizen, when ſurrounded by his admiring countrymen, 
he ordered him to be ſeized, and, loading him with chains, embarked with him on the 
lake of Uri, for the. purpoſe of confining him in a diſtant fortreſs for the remainder of 
his days. They had not long left the ſhore, before a ſtorm aroſe and continued to rage 
with ſuch violence that the veſſel was in danger of being loſt; when ſome one on board 
adviſed the governor to entruſt the management of it to the priſoner, whoſe ſtrength 
and addreſs were alone adequate to encounter the fury of the waves. Tell was accord- 
ingly unbound ; when ſeizing the helm he had the good fortune to avoid the perils which 
threaten1ed him; and having gained the point of a rock which terminated a neck of land, 
he haſtily. ſprang from the boat, and puſhing it from him with his foot, again committed 
it to the mercy of the waves. The rock is ſtill to be ſeen, and is diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Tells fone. Some time after the ſtorm ceaſed, when Gifler and his re- 
tinue landed at -a ſhort diſtance from the ſpot, which Tell having perceived he laid 
wait for them at a defile through which they muſt neceſſarily paſs, and with a well- 
directed arrow ſtretched the inhuman governor lifeleſs on the ground. He then haſ- 
tened to Schuitz, and informed the chiefs of the conſpiracy of what had paſſed. The 
three Cantons of Schuitz, Uandervald and Uri, immediately flew to arms, demoliſhed 
all the fortreſſes which the Auſtrians had conſtructed, and effected the expulſion of 
their tyrants. The Emperor Albert led an army againſt thoſe champions of freedom; 
but he was aſſaſſinated by his nephew, as he was paſſing a river. The confederates 
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who, at firſt, had only formed an aſſociation for ten years, reſiſted the whole power of 
Leopold the fon of Albert. Thirteen hundred of theſe ſeditious peaſants—as they were 
contemptuouſly ſtyled by the German nobility—obtained a complete victory over an Au- 
ſtrian army of twenty thouſand men. The three aſſociated Cantons, encouraged by their 
fuceeſs, and convinced that their fafety depended on their union, rendered it perpetual. 
by an act of the ſeventh of December, 137 5, which contained many wiſe and ſalutary 


. 


Such was the origin of the Helvetic league, which 3 confined at firſt was ſpeedily. 
ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the neighbouring Cantons, who were anxious to partake 
of the glory and happineſs it was. ſo well calculated to promote. An abhorrence of tyranny 
and ſervitude ;- frugality, moderation, wiſe laws and purity of manners, have given. 
ſtrength and durability to the government of thefe viri uous republicans; who rain-- 
tained a ſevere though TING ſtruggle for independence during the long ſpace of two 


centuries. 


The Swiſs were engaged in e of | Zurich; which had not yet joined the con - 
federacy, when the dauphin Lewis marched againſt them. After that prince had: 
formed a junction with the troops of the emperor and the archduke, the Swiſs ſent: 
a detachment of twelve hundred men — from their army which was encamped before 
Zurich —to attack him. In the plain of Bottelen, between Baſil.and Montbeliard, a moſt. 
deſperate action was fought between theſe hardy ſons of freedom and the combined 
forces of France and Germany. The dauphin's cavalry were repulſed by the gallant Swiss 
who, croſſing a rapid ſtream, poſted themſelves in the garden of a lazaretto, and there 
continued to fight till almoſt every man of them was ſlain ;—the few that eſcaped were, 
on their return, maſſacred by their countrymen. The French, Engliſh, and Imperialiſts 
Joſt fix thouſand men on this memorable day. The names of the twelve hundred patriots 
who thus ſacrificed their lives to the liberties of their country are ſtil} preſerved in the 
public regiſters-of Switzerland. Eewis, convinced that another ſuch victory would 


prove fatal to his army, accepted the offers of peace propoſed by the Swiſs under the 


mediation of the council. of Baſil and the duke of Savoy. It was accordingly ſettled that 
France ſhould obſerye a ſtrict neutrality between the confederated Cantons and the princes- 
of the houſe of Auſtria. The emperor, enraged at this defection of his allies, endeavoured 
to haraſs them as much as he could,” for which purpoſe he ordered. the inhabitants to re- 

fuſe them lodgings, and took care to deprive them of food and forage. Thus diſtreſſed: 
they were compelled to ravage the country, and were in conſequence attacked by the 
peaſants, Who maſſaered great numbers of them. The dauphin returned to France with 
the ſmall remains of his army, aſhamed. of an expedition in which he as Quins nei- 
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About this time, Lewis loſt his wife, a princeſs of great perſonal accompliſhments, 
-united to a cultivated mind. Afﬀable, generous, and compaſſionate, her heart always 
felt for diſtreſs, and her hand was ever open to relieve it. She was a liberal -patron 
of the ſciences, and was herſelf a poet, often paſſing whole nights in the compoſition of 
ballads and rondeaux. Though ftriftly virtuous ſhe did not eſcape calumuy. Jamet, 
du Tillay, bailiff of Vermandois, on entering her apartment one evening, found the 
princeſs in bed, and John d'Eſtouteville fitting at the bed ſide. The ladies of her re- 
tinue were in the room, but as there was no other light but what the fire afforded, Du 
Tillay took occaſion to obſerve that the dauphineſs ought not to be left in that ſitua- 
tion. This obſervation being malignantly interpreted by thoſe to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed, they repeated it to Margaret, which occaſioned her the moſt violent uneaſineſs. 
Du Tillay, in his juſtification, maintained that he only meant to blame the negle& of her 
attendants ; and this excuſe, indeed, was ſufficient, had he confined himſelf to that ob- 


ſervation ; but he was farther accuſed of having ſaid—* That the dauphineſs was in- 


«© capable of bearing children, that the dauphin did not love her, and that ſhe had ra- 
<< ther the manners of a ſtrumpet than of a great princeſs.” Theſe remarks had re- 
duced Margaret to a ſtate of deſpair whence every effort to relieve her proved fruitleſs. 
A few days before ſhe expired, ſhe was heard to exclaim Ah Jamet, Famet, you have 
% gained your ends. If I die, it is through you, and the injurious expreſſions you have made 
„ uſe of, without cauſe or reaſon.” After her death, Du Tillay was, by the king's com- 
mand, called to account for his conduct. Nicholas Chambre, captain in the king's 
guards, and Renaut de Dreſnay, maintained to his face, that he had uttered the words 
which had been laid to his charge. This affair employed the court for ſome time. The 
queen herſelf was examined on the ſubject by the chancellor. All the depoſitions that 
- were taken tended to confirm the guilt of Du Tillay, who offered to maintain his in- 
nocence by ſingle combat. Several noblemen accepted the challenge, but Charles in- 
terfered and forbade them to fight. The conduct of both the king and dauphin on this 
occaſion is perfectly myſterious. The noblemen who offered to revenge the injured 
honour of Margaret were baniſhed, while the man who had occaſioned her death was 
ſuffered to remain at ccourt®. Some have pretended” that the dauphin was extremely 
fond of his wife, and expreſſed the greateſt concern for her. loſs ; while others have af- 
firmed that he could not abide her, on account t of certain ſecret defects, which n have 


not ſpecified. - 


Charles determined to profit by the interval of tranquillity which the prolongation of 
the truce with England ſecured to the kingdom, to reſcue his ſubjects ſrom the incon- 
weniences to which they were inceſſantly expoſed, by the licentious conduct of the 
troops. With this view he aſſembled the princes of the blood, the e and the 


. 
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principal officers of the army, whom he engaged, by an appeal to their intereſt, to ſecond 
his efforts for the accempliſhment of this ſalutary plan. Some attempts had already been . 
made, by way: of experiment, to ſupport a body of: troops, that were paid by- the towns 
and villages in which they were ſtationed. This had ſucceeded, and the people, aware 
of the advantages to be reaped {rom a regular eftabliſhment,'chearfully conſented to pay 
an annual impoſt for the pay and ſupport · of the army; in return for which the king 
gave up the profits · which his predeceſſors had been accuſtomed to derive from a debaſe- 
ment of the coin. This impoſt was alſo rendered leſs onerous. to the ſubject by the. 
abolition of a * ot A 1 .. he had before been liable. 


The i having ſettled eee point Gian the execution of his project. 
All the troops were reviewed, when the moſt courageous, and. beſt-equipped, were ſe- 
lected to complete the number- that was meant to be retained. The reſt were imme 
diately diſmiſſed, and received politive orders- from the king to return to their reſpective 
homes, without committing-any. diſorders on the-road. By the ſame declaration, they. 
were forbidden; under pain of being treated as enemies to their country, and.diſturbers. 
of the public repoſe,- to take up arms and aſſemble together, without an expreſs com- 
mand from the ſovereign. To enforce the execution of this ordonnance, the conſtable's 
Heutenants, the mareſehals and other officers, had received orders to line the public 
roads with their archers: Theſe. wiſe precautions: were ſo rigidly obſerved; that not the 
ſmalleſt tumult ocourred. Many of the diſbanded troops returned to their families and. 
became uſeſul members of ſociety ; while others, unwilling to renounce a life of plun - 
der, and alarmed at the ſeverity of the new regulations, abandoned their country.— 
From this moment, France enjoyed a degree of tranquillity to which. it had been a 


ſtranger for more than a century. 


The troops SA Bo Charles determined to keep v were divided into Aftcen companies of. 
one hundred lances each. Each lance, or man at arms, was attended by three archers, a 
coutillier, or eſquire, and a-page, all mounted, ſothat the twelve companies formed a body 
of nine thouſand. men. The officers—as we are told by a contemporary writer—were all 
experienced captains; in the choiceof whom. merit and not birth was conſulted. The pay 
of a man at arms was ten livres a month; of a coutillier, a hundred ſous; of an archer, four 
livres; and of a page, fixty ſous. A great number of gentlemen, and even men of inferior 
rank, whoſe fortune enabled them to follow the proſeſſion of arms, joined this body of 
Horſe, as volunteers, in the hope of being appointed-to fill the.yacant places. Theſe ſu- 
pernumeraries encreaſed-.tq ſuch a degree, that, in. a ſhort time, ſome of the companies 
could bring twelve hundred horſe into the field; Beſides their captains and other officers, 
the king appointed inſpectors and commiſſaries, to review them, and to keep them in or- 
der. When the leaders ſhewed too great indulgence to their men Lode were mwerable 
for their faults. In time of peace, and while in wi re, | 
the juriſdiction of the place where they were ſtationed, They were refrained, by the 


ſevereſt 
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fevereſt penalties, from the commmilſiden of violence and diſorder; and were forbidden to ex-- 
act any thing whatever from the perſons in whoſe houſes they were quartered. This 
tric obſervance of diſcipline ſoon diſpelled the terror which the ſoldiery had long been 
_ accuſtomed to inſpire. The people began to conſider them as their defenders, and to eſ- 
teem them accordingly; and petitions were-preſented to the king. from all parts of his do- 
minions, to requeſt the Favour of providing them with quarters. They were paid where 
they were ſtationed; ſo that the produce of the tax, impoſed for their ſupport, was gene- 
rally ſpent in the province in which it had been raiſed. As there were ſtill many younger 
ſons of the nobility who could not be admitted into the new companies of. men at arms, 
and whoſe indigenee prevented them-from ſerving as ſupernumeraries, the King retained- 
2 certain number of. them, and aſſigned: them a ſtipend. of twenty crowns per month **. 
According to Fauchet, theſe penfioners who, were called Les Genti//hommes de Vingt Ecus,. 
were the ſame as the gentlemen of the king's houſhold. The king, at the ſame time, 
formed a body of four thouſand archers, whoſe number he ye to FRI! e 
the ſervice of the ſtate ſhould require it. 


Three years after this period, Charles created a new order of troops, deſtined to ſerve 
only in time of war. By an edict publiſhed at Tours, in 1448 , it was ordained that 
every pariſh in the kingdom ſhould ſelect one of its inhabitants, {killed in the uſe of the 
bow, and completely equipped, who was to receive four livres a month, while on actual 
ſervice. In time of peace their pay ceaſed, but they were exempted from every kind of 
impoſt. This exemption procured:them-the appellation of Les Francs-Archers.> Theſe 
ſoldiers provedof-little uſe; as they conſtantly reſided in their villages, they wanted that 
emulation, that Eſprit de Corps, which ſs ſtrongly diſtinguiſhes all regular troops; in 
ſhort they became uſeleſs members of the community, for, conſidering themſelves.as mi- 
litary-men, they deſpiſed-all ruftic occupations they were peaſants in the camp, and 
ſoldiers in the country. Thus did Charles effect the eſtabliſhment of a ſtanding army. 
maintained by a regular and perpetual impoſt; an eſtabliſſiment that gave to the French 
monarchs a degree of ſuperiority over their great vaſſals, which nothing could, in future, 
counterbalanee: The princes and the nobility. were not aware of the conſequences of a 
regulatiom which founded the greatneſs of the monarehy on the ruin of-their own. This 
revolution in the army neceſſarily produced a revolution in the: ſtate. The moſt power 
ful landholders could no longer oppoſe, with any proſpect of ſuceeſs, a ſovereign who was 
conſtantly armed. The diviſton of intereſts. which prevailed among theſe opulent ſubjects 
. precluded the poſſibility of a regular and ſolid union, on which alone their preſervation 
depended. By engaging, ſeparately, in ſuch an unequal conteſt, they ſunk. beneath the 
weight of the ſupreme power, which acquired additional ſtrength from their fall; and the 
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'king recovered that univerſal empire—within the realm—which had been torn, by the 
feudal uſurpation, from the re of N 


A. D. 1445, 1446, 1447, 1448.] Charles having thus introduced order into his 
Finances and diſcipline among his troops, now laboured to recal the advantages of com- 
merce, and to revive the languid ſpirit of induſtry. He prudently overlooked the levity 
of the Genoeſe, who had demanded his aſſiſtance, and afterward expelled his troops from 
their country; and he declined ſupporting the pretenſions of the duke of Orleans to Mi- 
lan—founded on the marriage contract of his mother Valentina, which ſecured to him 
the poſſeſſion of that duchy, in default of male heirs of John Galeazzo Viſconti, who 
had recently died: But the king interfered with vigour and effect on another occaſion. 
On the marriage of Henry of England to Margaret of Anjou, the province of Maine had 
been promiſed to Charles of Anjou, the queen's tincle. The court of London had ftudi- 
oufly delayed the reſtoration of that county, for the ceſſion whereof no plauſible reaſon 
could be offered, but Charles inſtantly ordered the Count of Dunois, at the head of a 
powerful army, to enter the province and expel the Engliſh ; Man's, after a gallant reſiſt- 
anee, was compelled to capitulate; and, PNAS MORE was * ever alienated —_ 


the crown of England. 


But while the epithet of Vickorious was annexed to the name of Charles; while his 
ſortune and his conduct excited envy and ſecured admiration, he was deſtined to experi- 
ence all the pangs of domeſtic infelicity and filial ingratitude®. The dauphin, ſince 
*the war of the Praguerie, had appeared anxious to repair his firſt error by the adoption 
of a line of conduct diſtinguiſhed for its prudence and circumſpection. The king 
Had reſtored him his confidence, and had entruſted him with the moſt important commiſ- 
ions. But theſe marks of kindneſs, which would have made a deep impreffion on any 
other mind, had no effect on the inflexible temper of Lewis. The martial atchieve- 
ments of this prince had greatly encreaſed his preſumption; and an impatience to diſ- 
play thoſe ſuperior talents with which he fancied himſelf endowed, induced him to 
form an unnatural wiſh to accelerate the arrival of that period when the reins of go- 
vernment would be delivered into his own hands. In order to facilitate the accom- 
-pliſhment of his pernicious deſign, he had ſeduced, by the hope of reward, ſeveral of 
the croſs-bowmen and archers belonging to the king's guard. Fortunately he attempt- 
ed to corrupt the fidelity of Anthony de Chabannes, count of Dammartin, who re- 
vealed the plot to his father. Charles inſtantly ſent for his ſon, and reproached him 
with his criminal intent. Lewis, without betraying any fign of confuſion, denied the 
fact, and treated Chabannes as an impoſtor : That nobleman replied, that he knew what 
reſpect was due to the ſon of his ſovereign, but that he was ready to maintain by 
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arms the truth of his aſſertion againſt any of the dauphin's houſhold. The unhappy 
monarch was but too well convinced of his ſon's infamy ; ſeveral of the Scotch guards, 
who had entered into the plot, the object of which was the ſeizure of the king's 
_ perſon, and, poſſibly, his aſſaſſination, were executed, and their leader, Cuningham, would 
have experienced a ſimilar fate, but for the interceſſion of the Srottilh monarch. 
Lewis, finding his perfidy diſcovered; retired into Dauphine, a few days aſter the queen 
had given-birth-to a prince (in 1446), to whom the king affigned the duchy of Berry 
as an appanage. The dauphin never returned to court during;his father's reign. Some 
authors have aſcribed his-diſgrace to an inſult: he offered to Agnes Sorrel ; but the 
filence of contemporary writers on the ſubje&t-muſt be conſidered as a ſufficient con- 
futation of ſuch an opinion. That amiable female employed: the influence ſhe poſſeſ- 
fed over the mind of her royal lover for the heſt of purpoſes ; ſhe inceſſantly excited- 
him to deeds of glory, and, reuſing him from that amorous lethargy which his na- 

tural jndolence led him to encourage, her virtues may be faid to have counteracted the 

effect of her charms: In.ſhort, could - Charles's violation of that love, eſteem and 

reſpe& which the conduct of his queen fo eminiently deſerved, admit of excuſe ; that 
excuſe might be found in the numerous accompliſhments of his fair paramour, whoſe 
frailty—far. more excuſeable than that of the monarch—was the a crime with which. 
her enemies could reproach her. 


| While Charles 3 in reſtoring: his . to its: former ſplendour, the 
diſſentions which prevailed in the councils of England, afforded him a fair proſpect of. 
offecting the total expulſion of his enemies from France. The queen's faction, headed 
by the cardinal. of Wincheſter: and the marquis of Suffolk, had ſacrificed to their am- 
bition and revenge the gallant duke. of Glouceſter, whoſe death was: highly and juſtly; 
reſented by the people. This atrocious: deed, joined to ſome other: acts of injuſtice, 
excited a ſpirit of diſcontent throughout che nation, and paved the way for thoſe- 
tumults and diſorders which ſo fatally. marked the diſaſtrous reign-of the. Sixth Henry... 


The king of France had reſolved to profit by this combination of favourable: occur-- 
rences, and, having, made every neceſſary preparation for. purſuing the war with vi- 
gour and effect, he only waited for a favourable opportunicy to renew hoſtilities ; and? 
ſuch a one ſpeedily. occurred... Sir. Francis Surienne, after he had been compelled to. 
evacuate the county of Maine, had retired, at the head of his troops which amounted .. 
to two thouſand five hundred men, into.. Normandy, under the natural expectation of- 
being received and protected by Edmund, duke of Somerſet, who had recently replaced 
the duke of York in the government of that province. Somerſet, . however, being; 
ſcarcely. able to find pay and. ſubſiſtence for. the. forces already there, refuſed”. them 
' admittance ; upon which they repaired. to Brittany, ſeized the ſmall town of Fou- 
geres on the river. Coveſnon-; repaired the fortifications of Pontorſon and St.“ 
Jacques de Beuvron, and ſubſiſted by committing depr: dat.ons on the whole pro- 
vince. The duke of Brittany, juſtly enraged at the infraction of a. truce, in which, 

PE, : as 
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as an ally of France, he had been included, made inſtant application for redreſs to the 
duke of Somerſet; who replied, that the violence was committed without his know- 
ledge, and, having no authority over Surienne, and his followers, he could not poſſibly 
be anſwerable for the conſequences. This reply proving unſatisfactory to the duke of 
Brittany, that prince appealed to the king of France as his liege lord, who, in the moſt 
peremptory terms, inſiſted that Somerſet ſhould recal the plunderers, and make repara- 
tion to the duke of Brittany for all the damages which he had ſuſtained ; and, that an 
accommodation might be abſolutely. impracticable, he eſtimated . thoſe damages at the 
enormous ſum of fixteen hundred: thouſand crowns. ; | 
| A. D. - 1440, 7450. Four powerful bodies of troops were now deſtined for the in- 
vaſion of Normandy: One commanded by Charles in perſon ; a ſecond by the duke of 
Brittany, a third by the duke of Alencon.; and a fourth by the count of Dunois. As the 
governor of Normandy had been obliged to diſmiſs the greater part of his forces from want 
of money to pay them, and to ſuffer the fortifications of the towns and caſtles to be- 
come ruinous for the ſame reaſon, the French experienced but little reſiſtance. Ver- 
neuil, Nogent · ſur-Seine, Chateau- Gaillard, Pont-Audemer, Giſors, Mantes, Vernon, 
Argentan, Lifieux, Fecamp, Coutances, Beleſme and Pont-à-l' Arche, were ſpeedily 
reduced; while Somerſet remained at Rouen unable to oppoſe the progreſs of the enemy. 
The garriſon of that city conſiſted but of two thouſand men ; and Charles, having re- 
duced the greateſt part of Normandy in leſs than four months, advanced, at the begin- 
ning of October, to attack the capital, with a numerous and well-diſciplined army. 
The inhabitants, averſe from the Engliſh government, called on Somerſet to ſurren- 
der; and, after a feeble reſiſtance, he was obliged to conſent to a -capitulation, by 
which he not only delivered up Rouen to the French, but engaged to put them in 
poſſeſſion of Arques, Caudebec, Tancarville, Mouſtier- Villiers, Liſlebonne and Hon- 
fleur, on condition that he ſhould be ſuffered to go with the garriſon wherever he pleaſ- 
ed, leaving the gallant Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, and ſeveral other noblemen as 
hoſtages, to be detained till the terms of capitulation ſhould be fulkYed. The gover- 
nor of Honfleur refuſed to obey the orders of Somerſet, and ſuſtai a ſiege, but was 
-obliged to ſurrender on the eighteenth of February, 1450: Harfleur, $90, 22 85 an ob- 
ſtinate defence, but, at length, experienced a ſimilar fate... 


The king during theſe operations had eſtabliſhed bis 8 at the abbey of Jumieges, 
ive leagues diſtant from Honfleur, where Agnes Sorrel had recently arrived, in order 
to give him intelligence of a conſpiracy which had been formed againſt his life“. Charles, 

however, treated the report as fabulous, and while he was endeayouring to diſpel the 
Fears of his fair miſtreſs, which he aſcribed to the warmth of her affection, ſhe was 
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taken in labour, and, after giving birth to a child which lived fix months, ſome dan- 
gerous ſymptons appeared, and ſhe expired in the abbeyꝰs. We have already paid a juſt 
tribute of applauſe to the virtues and accompliſhments of Agnes Sorrel, who left three 
daughters by the king; Margaret, who married Oliverde Coetivi, ſeneſchal of Guienne ; 
Jane, wife to Anthony du Beuil, count of Sancerre; and Charlotte, married to James 
de Brea, count of Maulevrier, ſeneſchal of Normandy; who, in the ſucceeding reign, 


having ſurprized her in the commiſſion of adultery with a gentleman of Poitou, imme 


- diately ſacrificed both her and her lover to his injured honour. —After the death of 
Agnes Sorrel, the amorous .monarch transferred his ac to her niece, the lady of 


Villequier. 


While Charles was engaged in the reduction of Upper Normandy, the conſtable 
and his nephew, the duke of Brittany, were equally ſuccefsful at the other extremity 


of the province. Surienne not only ſurrendered the town of Fougeres, but engaged in 


the ſervice of France, which conduct ſeems to ſanction a ſuppoſition, that thoſe de- 
predations which he had before committed, and which afforded to Charles the pretext 

For a renewal of hoſtilities, had been preconcerted with that monarch. The duke of Brit- 
tany granted an exemption from all ſubſidies, for twenty years, to the inhabitants of this 
| "A, important from its ſituation, its commerce, and manufactures of cloth. 


At the commencement of the next campaign, three thouſand Engliſh were land- 
ed at Cherbourg, under the conduct of fir Thomas Kyriel, who reduced the town of 
Walognes, after a ſiege of three weeks. He then croffed the Cotentin, with the view 
to join the duke of Somerſet, who had taken refuge at Caen; but being overtaken by the 
count of Clermont, at the village of Fourmigny, between Carentan and Bayeux, an ac- 
tion enſued. The Engliſh were at firſt victotious, but the French being reinforced by 
the arrival of the conſtable with three hundred men at arms, and eight hundred archers, 
the tide of ſucceſs was turned in their favour, and the enemy ſuſtained a total defeat. If 
the French hiſtorians may be credited, the Engliſh (whoſe army had been greatly-encreaſed 
by detachments from different garriſons) loſt four thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy- 


four men in the action, beſides fourteen hundred priſoners, among whom was. s their ge- 


-neral, Kyriel ; —of their own Fn they ſay nothing. 


The victory of ee was followed by the ſiege of Vire, which ſurrendered in a 


Few days. The army then ſeparated ; the count of Clermont inveſted Bayeux, while the 
- conſtable, in conjunction with the duke of Brittany, formed the ſiege of Avranches, which, 

in three. weeks, was reduced to the neceſſity of capitulating. Tombelaine, a fortreſs that 
was deemed . ſurrendered on the ee of the F W and Bayeux, after 


s Villaret, tom. xv. p. 474. 35 Len. p. 3 tom. vi. p. 37. 
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a vigorous reſiſtance, was likewiſe compelled to ſubmit. Bricquebec, Valognes, and 
Saint Sauveur-le-Vicomte experienced a fimilar fate. The garriſons of theſe different 
towns had retired to Cherbourg and Caen; this laſt place was defended by. the duke of 
, | Somerſet with four thouſand' men; but being inveſted by the king in perſon with all. 
the troops in his dominions; he capitulated. on the firſt of July. A part of the army 
was then detached-to reduce the towns: of: Falaiſe and Domfront, which made but little 
reſiſtance ; while the conſtable laid ſiege to Cherbourg. This important place was 
taken on the- twelfth of Auguſt; and thus did Charles, in little more 'than a twelve-- 
month, wreſt from the Engliſh the. important province of. Normandy, which had coſt. 
them ſo much time, and ſuch an effuſion of blood to acquire. | O 


The ſucceſs which Charles had experienced in Normandy induced him to attempt tlie 

reduction of Guienne. Several detachments were accordingly ſent towards that- 
province at the end of the campaign, and the ſtrong town of Bergerac, ſituated on the, 
river Dordogne, was reduced in a few days. The count D'Orval, with ſome other. 
leaders, made. incurfians into the Bordelois, at the head of five hundred men at arins, 
and laid waſte Le Medoc. The mayor of Bourdeaux with a body of troops, to the 
amount of nearly ten thouſand,. attacked theſe ravagers, who, notwithſtanding the in- 
feriority of their numbers, obtained a complete victory. The Engliſh left eighteen, 
hundred men on the field, beſides twelve hundred priſoners 97. Before the troops entered 
into winter-quarters, they reduced the. towns of Lauſac, Montferrand, Sainte-Foixand i 
Chalais.. 


The winter was employed in making preparations for the enſuing campaign, but 
although the revival of induſtry had reſtored plenty to the Kingdom, and the taxes had. 
been punctually paid by the provinces, the king, on examination, found his coffers. | 
empty. This alarming diſcovery occaſioned a ſtrict inveſtigation into the conduct of. k 
the miniſters of finance, and Yaincoins,. a Florentine, . receiver-general of the finances, 
being applied to the torture, confeſſed the moſt enormous depredation$, in conſequence. 
' whereof he was ſentenced to die, together. with his clerk, James Chartier ; but the king: 
pardoned them both. on condition that they ſhould pay him the ſum of ſixty. thouſand. 
crowns of gold. Another financier, named James Cour, a man of immenſe wealth, 
woas likewiſe ſeized and tried by commiſſioners appointed by the king for that purpoſe. 
Whether this man was. really guilty of the crimes imputed to him by his enemies, it 

is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, to aſcertain ; but certain it is that his trial was- 
conducted with the moſt ſhameful partiality, and that his judges were predetermined 
to convict. him. He was ſentenced to die, but the king changed his puniſhment. into. 


— 
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| perpertal baniſhment ; after exacting a fine of four hundred. thouſand crowns, and con- | 
en all his property. | 


The dauphin, about this time, gave his father freſh fabje& for N by con- 
tracting a marriage with the princeſs Charlotte, daughter to Lewis, duke of Savoy. 
The king, who highly diſapproved of the connection, ſtrictly enjoined him to enter 
into no engagement till peace ſhould be concluded, when he intended to marry him to 
a princeſs of England. Lewis, however, regardleſs of theſe injunctions, concluded 
the treaty with the duke of Savoy, who agreed to give his daughter a portion of twe 
hundred thouſand crowns, the marriage-ceremony was accordingly performed at Cham- 
bery ; but as the bride was yet too young to conſummate the marriage, it was ſettled 
that ſhe ſhould remain at the court of Savoy till ſne ſhould have 1 to n of 


n 


A. D. 1451.] The campaign was opened in 5 by the FREE of Mont-Guyons 
a ftrong fortreſs on the confines of the Perigord, which was ſpeedily reduced : the town 
of Blaye was next taken by aſſault; ſeveral other places experienced a ſimilar fate, and 
- Bourdeaux itſelf ſoon ſurrendered to the count of Dunois. Bayonne, the only town 
which now remained in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, was beſieged at the beginning of 
Auguſt, by the count of Foix ; being ill provided with proviſion and ammunition it 
was reduced to the neceſſity of eapitulating, on the twenty-fifth of the ſame month. 
The governor, and the garrifon remained priſoners of war; and a contribution of forty 
| thouſand crowns was levied on the inhabitants. Thus was the important province of 
Guienne, which had ever been governed by independent princes, even under the firſt 
race of kings, at length annexed to the crown of France. Hitherto the French mo- 
narchs had only enjoyed over Guienne a right of ſovereignty which had been often 
diſputed; except Lewis the Seventh, who acquired a temporary property in it, im right 
of his wife Eleonora, which he loſt on the diſſolution of his marriage with that princeſs. 
By the conqueſt of Guienne, Charles found himſelf poſſeſſed of greater power than any 
of his predeceſſors ſince Hugh Capet. The city of Calais was all that the Engliſh now 
poſſeſſed in the kingdom; and amidſt all their civil feuds and public diſſentions, they 
never loſt ſight of the defence of that pines of the EA: whereof SECS | 
| had convinced them. | 4 : . 
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A; P. 1 The nobility of Guienne, being ſtrongly attached to the Engliſh, 
were highly diſcontented at the change of government; and they deputed two of their 
| body to London to urge the king of England to undertake the recovery of the province; 
which they repreſented as a matter eaſy of accompliſhment. Indeed the conjuncture 
was favourable, for Charles had left only a ſmall body of troops in Guienne under the 
command of the count of Clermont, governor of the province, in the hopes of con- 
ciliating the affection of the inhabitants by ſuch a mark of confidence, | 
| 4K2 | | : The 
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The Engliſh miniſtry eagerly embraced the opportunity, and the venerable Talbot, earl of 
Shrewſbury, now in his eightieth year, ſet ſail for the continent with a body of four thou- 


ſand troops. He landed on the coaſt of Medoc, and all the towns and fortreſſes in that pro- 


vince opened their gates at his approach. The inhabitants of Bourdeaux were no ſooner . 


apprized of the arrival of the Engliſh than they invited Talbot to repair thither. That no- 


bleman accordingly: entered the city in triumph, and made the ſeneſchal of Guienne, and 
the French garriſon, priſoners of war. The king was at the caſtle of Luſignan when he 
received intelligenee of this unexpected invaſion. Moſt of his troops being diſperſed, he 


iſued orders to aſſemble them with all poſſible expedition; and, in the mean time, he diſ- 


patched the mareſchals · of Loheac and Jalognes, with ſeveral other noblemen, at the head 
of ſix hundred lances, to reinforce the count of Clermont, and enable him to ſuſtain the - 
firſt efforts of the enemy. Talbot had already completed the reduction of the Bordelois, 
and, advancing into the Perigord, laid ſiege to Caſtillon, a ſtreng place on the river Dor- 


dogne, the garriſon whereof he compelled to ſurrender. He next reduced-Fronſac, and : 


_ purſuing his advantage with vigour, he recovered the whole province of Guienne in Rill 
leſs time than the king had taken to ſubdue it in the preceding campaign. 


3 


As ſoon as Charles had aſſembled his army, he advanced to the frontiers-of the Peri- 
gord, where Chabannes inveſted Chalais, which he carried by aſſault, after a ſiege of ſix. 
days: a part of the garriſon was put to the ſword ; and eighty men, who had retired to - 
a tower, where they were compelled to [ſurrender at diferetion, were beheaded,. as rebels 
and traitors who had violated their oaths. During theſe tranſactions, the dauphin, who had 


raiſed a body. of troops, the year before, in order to attack his father, ſent to offer his ſer- 


vices to Charles. The king replied, that he had already undertaken and atchieved the 
conqueſt of-Normandy and Guienne without him, and that he did not-want his aſſiſtance 
to enable him to recover this laſt province. The dauphin aſcribed the ſeverity of this - 
anſwer to the count of Dunois, and, in revenge, he confiſcated the lordſhip of Valbonnais, . 


which . to that nobleman . 


* 


The royal army, ſtrengthened * ere troops, under the command of the count 1 


of Etampes, formed the fiege of Caſtillon, on the 13th of July. Talbot was preſſed by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring country to march to the relief of the place; and as he had 
lately received a reinforcement of four thouſand men; under the command of his ſon lord 


4 


Liſle, he complied—though reluctantly with their ſolicitations. He arrived before Caſ- 


tillon at the head of one thouſand men at arms, having left orders with his ſon to follow 


him with the reſt of the troops. The defeat of a body of archers, . who defended an ad- 


vanced poſt, was-conſidered by the Engliſh as a favourable omen; Talbot purſued the 


fugitives to the French camp, but his aſtoniſhment was inexpreſſible when he found it had 


50 Hiſtoire de Louis XI. par, M. Duclos—Nouvelles Obſervations fur L Hiſtoire de France. 
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been ſtrongly fortified, and was guarded by formidable batteries on every ſide, particularly 
as the inhahitants of Caſtillon had ſent him word that the enemy were preparing for 
flight. But though Talbot might be taken by ſurprize, his ſoul was inacceſſible to fear; 
he attacked, without heſitation, one of the ſtrongeſt works, which was defended by a cho- 
ſen band of French nobility; notwithſtanding the ſlaughter occaſioned by the enemy's - 
guns, the Engliſh ruſhed forward witlr incredible arddur. During two hours the conflict 5 
was maintained with equal obſtinacy on both ſides, nor had fo bloody an encounter taken 
place for a long time. At length the Engliſh, overpowered by ſuperior numbers, began + 
to give way; and though they were thrice rallied by their gallant leader, they were un- 
able to maintain their ground; the French themſelves, exhauſted by the dreadful conflict, 
no longer-fought with the ſame arddur, and victory ſtill ſeemed doubtful, when their 
courage was revived by the appearance of a ſtrong body of Breton cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Montauban, and La Hunaudaye, who attacked the Engliſh in the rear. Preſſed 
on all ſides, they performed prodigies of valour. The gallant Talbot even ſurpaſſed him- 
ſelf; deſpairing to conquer, the generous veteran reſolved that his enemies ſhould pay 
dear for their ſucceſs. Wounded in the face, covered with blood, he rode for his great 
age would no longer permit him to fight on foot from rank to rank, exhorting his men 
to do their duty, and animating them ſtill more by his example than by his exhortations; - 
But his horſe being killed by a cannon ball, Talbot was thrown on the greund; and 
he was ſo far exhauſted with fatigue and loſs of blood, as to be unable to riſe. As he lay. 
gaſping for breath, his ſon, apprized of his ſituation, haſtened to his relief; at ſight of him 
Talbot recovered his ſenſes it was the laſt effort of courage and of nature and requeſted . 
him to retire and preſerve his life for the good of his country.—“ I die,” faid the brave 
old man“ fighting. for my country do you live to ſerve it. Lord Liſle, heedleſs - 
of his father's advice; ruſhed into the thickeſt of the enemy, and there met the death he 
courted. Talbot ſtill breathed when a French archer flewhim, in order to ſtrip him. Thus + 
died one of the braveſt warriors and the beſt men which England ever produced. A loyal « 
ſubjeCt ; a true patriot; a ſincere friend; a generous foe; ſuch was Talbot; in an age 
when treachery was ſo common, he was never known to be guilty of a breach of faith. 
For ſixty years he bore arms againſt France; and, during that long ſpace of time, on con- | 
ſalting the records of the age, not a ſingle action can be found that will afford room for | | 
accuſing him of the ſmalleſt degree of-injuſtice 99. His piety was equal to his:yalour; . 
and as he had lived eſteemed, ſo did he die regretted, by the rival nations. The death of 
the general decided the victory; the Engliſh fled, leaving three thouſand men on the 
field of battle; and as many more were killed in the purſuit. Caſtillon ſurrendered the : 
next day; and the garriſon, to the number of fifteen hundred, were made priſoners. of war. 
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The reduction of Caſtillon was followed by that of Saint-Melyon and Libourne ; and 
before the concluſion of the campaign, Charles retook every town and fortreſs in Guienne. 
A heavy contribution was levied on the inhabitants of Bourdeaux, who were alſo deprived 
of their privileges. In order to avert. the danger of a ſecond revolt, a ſtrong garriſon was 
placed in that eit y; under the command of the count 9 Clermont, lieutenant- general of | 


— 


the province. 


A. D. 1453, 1454» 1455-] Soon after the recovery of Guienne, the — haſtened to 
adopt ſuch meaſures as were dictated by ſound policy, as well for the preſervation of in- 
ternal tranquillity, as for ſecuring his kingdom from foreign attacks, by the concluſion 
of advantageous alliances. The valour diſplayed by the Swiſs in defence of their liberties 
made him conſider that gallant people as an uſeful ally; he, therefore, concluded a treaty 
with them, for the eſtabliſhment of a free commercial intercourſe between the two na- 
tions, by which France engaged never more to afford, directly or indirectly, any aſſiſt- 
ance whatever to the enemies of the Helvetic league; and the Swiſs promiſed, on their 
part, never to allow a paſſage through their dominions to any troops that were deſtined 
for an invaſion of France . This treaty, which ſeveral modern writers have regarded 
as the firſt concluded between the French and Swiſs, was only a renewal of that which 
had been ſigned nine years before at En/isheim the ancient capital of Upper Alſace, im- 
mediately after the deſperate action that was fought, between the Dauphin's army and a 
detachment of Swiſs, in the vicinity of Baſil.— That was the firſt alliance which the 
Swiſs, conſidered as a nation, contracted with any foreign power. The aucient. treaties 
between France and Caſtille were renewed at the ſame time. | 


In the year 1454, ſome events occurred which cauſed acriminal proceſs to be inſtituted, 
in the parliament of Paris, againſt John the Fifth, count of Armagnac, grandſon to the 
conſtable, who was maſſacred at Paris, in 1418. This nobleman had conceived a violent 
affection for his own ſiſter, the princeſs Ifabella, and an inceſtuous connection taking 
place between them, he had ſeveral children by her *. The exhortations of the Pope and 
the remonſtrances of the king being alike diſregarded by the count, a ſentence of excom- 
munication was iſſued againſt him, from which he was only abſolved on condition of re- 
nouncing his crimifial attachment. At length, however, his paſſion having acquired ad- 
ditional force from the obſtacles which oppoſed its gratification, he reſolved to give the 
ſanction of the law to an alliance that ſet all law and virtue at defiance. With this view 
he ſent the biſhop of Leytoure to Rome to ſolicit a diſpenſation, which the Pope very 
properly reſuſed to grant. Still blinded by his paſſion, and anxious to appeaſe his ſiſter's 
remorſe, he forged the pontiff's name to a falſe bull, and publickly married her. This 
monſtrous union rouſed the indignation of the whole kingdom; but the count, never- 
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theleſs, would have eſcaped with impunity, if he had not, by his conduct in another in- 
ſtance, excited the reſentment of the king. Philip de Levi; archbiſhop of Auch, had ob- 


tained a promiſe from the Pope, that, on reſigning his ſee into the hands of his holineſs, 


his nephew ſhould be appointed to ſuceeed him. This promiſe was confirmed by the king, 
but no ſooner had the reſignation taken place, than the connt of Armagnac repaired to 
Auch, and compelled the chapter to elect his natural Brother, John de Leſcun. Philip 
de Levi, unable to contend with ſo powerful a competitor, applied for relief to- 
Charles; who gave orders to the counts of Clermont and Dammartin to ſeize the county 
of Armagnac. Theſe orders being obeyed, the count was compelled to retire into Arra- 
gon, where he ſtill poſſeſſed ſome eſtates, Theſe events occurred in the years 1454 and 
14553 and two years after; the king cauſed a proceſs to be eſtabliſſied againſt the count of 
Armagnac, in the parliament of Paris, where a ſentence of baniſhment was pronounceds 
againſt him; and all his poſſeſſions were confiſcated. He did not return to France tilt 


the commencement of the en reign, when the ſentence was revoked by Lewis- : 


the Eleventh.. 


- — 


Since the urban retreat from court, the king had never ceaſed to exhort him to 


return; but neither threats, ſolicitations; nor prayers could overcome the invincible 


obſtinacy of Lewis, who always replied that he would willingly obey his father, pro- 
vided he did not order him to reſidè near his perſon ;: he even infinuated that if any 
farther conftraint was attempted to be impoſed on his- inclinations he would quit the 

kingdom: Charles, afraid of being compelled to have recourſe: to vigorous meaſures, 

at length conſented that he ſhould remain in- Dauphine; but on condition, that he. 
ſhould ſuffer John du Chatel to enjoy the archbiſhoprick of Vienne, to the diſpoſal - 
af which the prince had advanced a claim, in virtue of a bull from the popes ;—that he 
ſhould reſtore certain lands belonging to the church of Lyons, which he had uſurped ;- 


and that. he ſhould baniſh from his court all the French malcontents and criminals 


who had taken refuge there. Theſe conditions became the ſubject of repeated negocia- 
tions, which offer nothing intereſting, and which were never brought to a concluſion. 
Lewis, unmoleſted by his father, directed the natural inquietuds and turbulence- 
of his mind towards other objects. He declared war againſt his father - in- law, the. 
duke of Savoy, and, . after taking ſeveral fortreſſes; was preparing to extend his con- 
queſts, when the duke of Burgundy, and the Swiſs of the Canton of Berne, compelleds 
him to accept their mediation, In order to ſupport his troops, Lewis had: burdened the 
people with taxes the moſt oppreſſive. He had eſtabliſhed an impoſt of two hvres upon- 
every hearth throughout his domains. The clergy, nobility and commons united in their 


oppoſition to a tax which they. deemed a violation of thoſe privileges they had enjoyed un- 


der their ancient ſovereigns, and which Vere expreſſly ſecured to them by the deed, by which 


Humbert, the laſt 6 of. Viennois, had transferred his dominions to the crown of- 
France. 
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France. Lewis, having rejected the remonſtrances of the three orders, they applied 
to the king, who promiſed to do them juſtice. Chatles accordingly placed himſelf at 
the head of his troops, and began his march towards Dauphine. Lewis, deſtitute 
of friends, and unable to oppoſe the torrent, had recourſe to ſubmiſſion. ; he aſſured. his 
father that he wauld return to court, but inſiſted on the diſmiſſion of ſuch perſom 
as had incurred his diſpleaſure. The king replied, that he did not wiſh to compel him 
to return to court, nor yet to remain in Dauphin; but that he would not ſacrifice te 
his imaginary fears ſo many great captains and faithful ſubjects to whom the ee 


was indebted for the re-eftabliſhment of its s power. 


Theſe negociations ſuſpended, for a time, thoſe W meaſures Which the king had 
reſol ved to adopt; but finding, from their inutility, that-it would be impoſſible to over- 
come the invincible obſtinacy of his ſon, he at length declared that he took Dau- 
phinẽ into his own hands, and he accordingly. conferred the government of that province 
on the lord of Chatillen. The dauphin now renewed his offers of ſubmiſſion, but 
Fill clogged with the conditions abovementioned, which induced the Kking to obſerve 
for the laſt time, that he had left the court of his own accord, that he might return 
.when he pleaſed, and that he would always be at liberty to.retire, whenever he ſhould 
think proper. My enemies —ſaid Charles to the dauphin's envoys—* ru to my 
-< word, and yet my ſon refuſes. to believe me, in which it appears to me that he does me 
little honour.” Notwithſtanding the proofs which Lewis had given of the badneſs of 
his heart, the king was ſtill willing to impute his diſobedience to the pernicious advice 
of his confidents.; againſt whom he threatened to exert the utmoſt rigour of the law. 


A. D. 1456. 1 TRE Calixtus ſent the cardinal of 8 to promote a e 
tion between Charles and the dauphin, but while he was exerting his utmoſt efforts 
for that purpoſe, the king received intelligence, from Anthony de Chabannes, count of 
Dammartin, that his ſon was levying an army in the environs of Valence; that he had or- 
dered all his ſubjects above eighteen years of age to take up arms, and had iſſued an in- 

Junction to the inhabitants to carry their effects into the fortified places. Leſcun, baſ- 

tard of Armagnac, was deſtined;to command the dauphin's troops, which conſiſted of 

ſeven regular companies, of a hundred lances each. But notwithſtanding theſe for- ; 
midable preparations, Lewis placed little reliance on the extent of his reſources.; he 
knew that the people were diſaffected to his government, and though he had, at 
firſt, flattered himſelf that the king would be afraid to drive him to extremities, he 
no ſooner learnt that the count of Dammartin had received orders to take poſſeſſion of 
Davphine, and even to ſeize his perſon, than he reſolved to avoid, by a timely flight, 
the indignation of his father. The duke of Burgundy was the only prince ſufficiently 

powerful to afford him protection under ſuch ci « umſtances; to him therefore he ap- 
plied, and eluding the vigilance of the count of Dammartin, who had already ſeized 


.moſt of his towns, and ſecured moſt of the paſſes, he repaired to, the palace of the prince 
of 


Fey - 


— 
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of Orange at Vers.. From thence he ſent to apprize the lord of Beaumont, mareſchal: 
of Burgundy, of his arrival; and that nobleman immediately joined him with an eſcort, 
and conducted him to Bruxelles, where he was received with great: pomp and inag- 
nificence. The duke of Burgundy ſettled a penſion of fix thouſand livres a month on: 
the dauphin for the ſupport of his-houſhold ; and the fugitive prince eſtabliſhed his re- 
fidence at Geneppe, a ſmall town in. Brabant, a few leagues: from Bruxelles. 


Lewis; on leaving Dauphins, had addreſſed' a eireular letter to tlie clergy of France, 
in which he recommended himſelf to their prayers*. At the ſame time, he wrote to the- 
king to inform him that he had repaired to the Burgundian court in order to accom- 
pany the duke on a cruſade againſt the Turks, and to fill the poſt of Generaliſſimo- 
of the troops of the church; which the pope had conferred on him» the year before. 
The duke of Burgundy, too, at the prince's requeſt, ſent ambaſſadors to the king, 
who gave them an audience at Saint- Symphorien. After aſſuring the monarcli of the 
rectit ude of their maſter's intentions, who, they. ſaid, had only given the prince a re- 
treat in his dominions, with a view to prevent him from ſeeking an aſylum in Eng- 
land, they. beſought him to receive his ſon into favour, who offered to make amends- 
for the uneaſineſs he had given his father, and even to beg pardon on his knees before 
any perſon whom his: majeſty. might chuſe to appoint to receive that mark of his- re- 
pentance: they then preſented a memorial, in which the dauphin entreated his father 
to ſuſpend the ſeizure of Dauphine, to permit him to wage war againſt: the Turks, 
and to ſupply. him with money and troops ſufficient for that purpoſe. The Burgundi-- 
an miniſters added, that, if the king conſented to this expedition, the duke e £0» 


9 the prinee, and to ſerve under him. 


| Cures told the envoy$+ that the duke and the other princes of the realm ought: i 
only to receive the dauphin, ſo long as he ſhould behave to his father like a good and: 
obedient ſon; ſince from the king alone did he derive the honour that was due to him: 

—that he was wholly. ignorant of the cauſe of thoſe terrors which the dauphin affected 
to feel; that he was always ready to receivo him, like a good fat her, provided he. came 

unacecompanied by thoſe faithleſs miniſters by whom che was continually ſurrounded 3. 
that in wiſhing to make him-yield:to paternal. authority, he only conformed: to the- 
advice of the princes, of the wiſeſt nobles in the kingdom, and of the duke of Bur- 

gundy himſelf, who had been the firſt to adviſe him. to reduce the Dauphinto obedience,, 
and to give him prudent ſervants, who: would:pay.a proper regard to the preſervation of. his. 
Honour: that as to the projected expedition to Turkey, he was ſurprized a reſolution of 
ſueh importance ſhould have been formed without his conſent, particularly at a periods 
when there was: every reaſon to e a freſh e from the Engliſh, who were 


2 Hiſtoire de Louis XI. parM. Daclos, L. i. | 
Vor. II. | | Por but 
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but juſt expelled from the kingdom, and who were ddl forming plans for 
the recovery of their ancient conqueſts : that there was no chriſtian prince better diſ- 
poſed than himſelf to fight the enemies of the faith, as ſoon as a ſolid peace, or even 
a long truce, ſheuld have enſured tranquillity to his dominions; but that, independent 
of theſe reaſons, the firſt ſtep which his ſon ought to take was to return to his duty; 
and laſtly, that it was with regret he had found himſelf obliged, on the general re- 
monſtrances of the province, and in order to ſtop the courſe of the diſorders to which 
the advice of evil councillors had given rife, to take the government of Dauphins into 
- his own hands. In fact, the ſtates of that province, aſſembled by order of the king, 
had unanimouſly complained of the dauphin's adminiſtration: he had burdened the 
people with oppreſſi ve impoſts, ſtripped the nobility of their poſſeſſions, and alienated 
the domain without the conſent of the ſovereign. | 


Whatever appearance of confidence the king might aſſume, his ſon's retreat gave 
him very ſerious uneaſineſs, which he in vain endeavoured to conceal. The duke of 
Burgundy was already but too formidable from the extent of his own territories, with- 
out having the preſumptive: heir to the crown in his power; a circumſtance of which, 
it was apprehended, -he might ſeek to take advantage. All the garriſons of the towns 
on the borders of Burgundy and of the Low Countries were immediately reinforced ; 
while the duke, on his fide, haſtened to aſſemble his troops. But as the fear was equal 
on both ſides, no hoſtilities took place in conſequence of theſe 1 N „ 


While the ting was employed in fruitleſs attempts to make the een return to 
his duty, and in endeavouring to counteract the dangerous effects of his diſobedience, 
a conſpiracy was formed in the heart of his dominions, which, had it ſucceeded, muſt 
have overturned that throne, the re-eſtabliſhent whereof had coſt him thirty years of 
fatigue, perils, and combats, and muft have replunged the kingdom into that deplorable 
ſtate, in which be bad found it at the commencement of his reign. The author of 
this plot was the duke of Alengon, and its object the delivery of his country into the 
hands of the Engliſh . This prince, ſince the war of the Praguerie, of which he was one 
of the principal authors, had ſeldom appeared at court, where his intimacy with the 
dauphin had rendered his conduct ſuſpected; that diſgrace which his own imprudence 
had incurred he aſcribed to the count of Maine, who, from the degree of favour he en- 
joyed with the king, had become an object of jealouſy and hatred to the duke. He 
Had been anxious to re-purchaſe the town and caſtle of Fougeres, which had heen ſold, 
greatly under its value, to the duke of Brittany; and he complained that the French 
council had refuſed to ſecond his efforts for the recovery of an eſtate which he had 
only been Fn to part with in order to on, mah the 98 he had loſt in fighting for 


7 5 Regiftres du Parlement, Toes, des Chart. M. 8. de Brienne, Du Tillt, 5 
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the nation, This complaint appears. to have been well-founded, wen it certain. 
could afford no juſtification of the duke's criminal conduct. 


The 0 was diſcovered: by. the. infidelity af the duke's nga Thomas 
Giller, a native of Domfront. On receiving the intelligence Charles exclaimed, in an 
agony of grief; Or whom can I. now rely, ſince. even the princes- of my blood - 
« conſpire againſt me? His horror, however, ſoon gave way to-indignation ;.when be 
ordered the count of Dunois; Breze, grand ſeneſchal of Normandy ; Bourſier, general 
of the finances; Couſinot, bailiff of Rouen; and Qudet d' Aidie, bailifF of Conſtantin, 
to ſecure the culprit, who was then at Paris. Theſe. officers executed their commiſ- 
ſion with diligence and punctuality ; the duke was apprehended, and conveyed to Me- 
Hoy: whence he wapaſterwacds © es 7h to. o. Chantelle in'the Bourbonnois. 


Three judges were CE MAD to examine the duke in Weiche but hs refuſed. to. it . 
them, under pretence that, as a prince of the blood and a peer of France, he was not 
bound to ſubmit to any other. juriſdiction than the court of peers. Since the trial of the 
king of Navarre, no criminal ſuit for Leze-majefty. had been inſtituted againſt a peer 
and the number of years which . had. elapſed ſince that period, the violent convulſions 
by whict-.the. kingdom had been agitated, the. kind of annihilation which every order 
of the ſtate had experienced during that long prevalence of anarchy, had made people | 
Joſe ſight of moſt of the ancient laws and cuſtoms. Neither Charles, his miniſters, nor 
his council, knew what forms were neceſſary to be obſerved in the trial of a peer; and 
they were compelled. to apply to the parliament for the. e information on the - 
ſubject. EE 


When this preliminary buſineſs was ſettled; and every preparation made, the king iſſued 
letters patent for holding a bed of juſtice at Montargis on the firſt of I une following; and 
all the peers and princes of the blood tenant en Pairie, were, according to ancient cuſtom, 
ſummoned to attend. But this citation of. the peers had. nearly. converted. the coolneſs - 
' which ſubſiſted between the courts of France and Burgyndy into an open rupture. The 
duke of Burgundy: was highly diſcontented with Charles for. having, eſpouſed, with too 
much warmth, the.intereſt of the count of Saint-Paul, who, according to the. Continua- 
tor of Monſtrelet, aſpired to the.dignity.of conſtable of France; and hat nobleman Was 
0 8 to weiden the. breach between the two princese. A late incident too had ſerved to 
' evince the diſpoſition of the duke in a manner not to be miſtaken: the king having ſent to 


inform him that he had taken under his own protection the poſſeſſious of the Damoiſeau 
- of Rodemae, ſituated in the duchy of Luxembourg; the duke replied, © Let the king 
4 take care what he is about: Lwiſh to know whether it be his. intention to obſerve the 
peace of Arras, which I am reſolved never to VIII 1 He: 1 e informed: 
| — a neee delay.” 9 


* 
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The haughtineſs of this reply did not prevent the king from citing the duke to appear 
at Montargis, on the fifteenth of June, with the other peers of France ; and the duke told 
the ambaſſadors who carried the citation, that although the king of France had, by the 
treaty of Arras, forfeite& all right to command him, he would nevertheleſs repair to the 
appointed place. After he had diſmiſſed the-envoys, he ſent hit king at arms to Charles to 
explain his intentions. The contemporary writers are filent as to the nature of this my- 
ſterious commiſſion ; but Philip, at the ſame time, iſſued orders to all his ſubjects to take 
up arms, and hold themſelves in readineſs to accompany him to Montargis, whither he 
was determined to repair with all his forces. The king, on his ſide, made adequate pre- 
parations. ; | 


Troops were now aflembling in all quarters, and a ſingle ſpark would have ſufficed to 
promote a general conflagration. Charles, however, could not contemplate without hor- 
ror the proſpect · of thoſe calamities in which the kingdom was about to be plunged; and 
He wiſely.determined to ſpare the blood of his ſubjects, by overlooking the inſult he had 
ſuſtained from the duke of Burgundy. He therefore ſent word to that prince, that having 
received information of his intention to Tepair to Montargis, accompanied by too nu- 
merous a retinue, his attendance would be diſpenſed with, and he was only requeſted to 
ſend three or four miniſters of his council to aſſiſt at the trial of the duke of Alengon. A 
report was at the ſame time circulated, that the army which had been aſſembled by the 
king's orders, was deſtined to oppoſe a projected invaſion of the Engliſh, The duke of 
Burgundy, fatisfied with the king's moderation, diſmiſſed his troops, and appointed the 
Lords of Cr6y and Lallaing, with John L'Orfevre, preſident of Luxembourg, to attend 
the trial. - 


As an epidemic diſtemper had appeared at Montargis the king was induced to transfer 
the bed of juſtice from that town to Vendome. The duke of Alengon had, hitherto, per- 
ſiſted in denying the crimes that were laid to his charge: but at length, urged by re- 
morſe, and convinced of the ſufficiency of the proofs adduced to eſtabliſh thoſe crimes, 
he confeſied, that, on the reduction of Bourdeaux by the earl of Shrewſbury, he had 
lent a favourable ear to the propeſals of that nobleman, for a marriage between his daugh- 
ter and the earl of Marche, eldeſt ſon to the duke of York; and had promiſed openly to 

declare againſt the king, as ſoon as circumſtances would permit; that, ſome time after 
this engagement, an Engliſh herald went to him at La Fleche, when he deſired him to 
-preſs the duke of York to haſten his invaſion of Normandy ; and to repreſent to the duke 
that that was the only time for attacking France to advantage; expreſſing his aſtoniſh- 
ment that the Engliſh could be ſuch cowards * as to defer their invaſion after the of- 
Ker he 1 made them: He obſerved that che king was then at a diſtance, the e were 


1 in Procks &'Mlengon, quoted by Villare. tm, i 5. 427. : 
employed 
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employed in Guienne, An and on the frontiers of Dauphine ; while the google 
were diſcontented and eagerly wiſhed for a revolution: that if the Engliſh would land 
with an adequate force, he would deliver all his towns into their hands, and ſupply them 
with ſufficient artillery for an army of ten thouſand men; that the duke of York ought ts 
bring the king of England to France; that Normandy was wholly unprovided with troops, 
and muſt be nearly reduced before any forces could be ſent to its relief. He then adviſed, that, 
immediately after the deſcent of the Engliſh, the ſoldiery ſhould be prohibited, under pain 
of death, from pillaging the inhabitants; that all grants made by Henry the Fourth and 
Henry the Fifth ſhould be revoked; that a general amneſty ſhould be publiſhed in, fayour 
of all who had ſince eſpouſed the intereſt of Charles; and that all impoſts, of whatever 
denomination, ſhould be ſuppreſſed, on condition of their renewal three or four years 
after the conqueſt. He farther obſerved, that, while the Engliſh attacked France on the 
ſide of Normandy, with an army of thirty thouſand men at leaſt, the duke of Bucking- 
ham ought to land another body of troops at Calais, ſo that the king might be ſurround- 
ed in the heart of his dominions: He remarked, that the Engliſh need be under no appre- 
prehenſion with regard to the duke of Burgundy, ** who was no ſoldier, but a barmleſs be- 
ing, who only defired peace and concord: that they might depend upon it, the dauphin 
himſelf would declare in their favour; and would aſſiſt them by the ceſſion of his places 
and the aid of his artillery.— But in this laſt declaration the duke of Alengon appears 
merely to have liſtened to the dictates of his own zeal in the cauſe in which he had em- 
'barked; it is highly improbable, that Lewis would have affiſted the Engliſh. in reducing 
the beſt. part of the kingdom; and indeed the judges, on the trial, fully u 2 
the. een of ds harboured any ſuch criminal intention 5, 1 
As the reward of his 1 the cos of Alen con required ene of the three 8 of 
Bedford, Glouceſter, or Clarence; all the eſtates of the count of Maine; an annual pen- 
ſion of eee, crowns; and a net "us fifty thouſand, _ half of which 


5 Theſe are only the R articles of the confeſſion of the duke of Alencon. W believed in judicial 
aſtrology, the prevailing ſaperſtitien of the age. He conſulted ſeveral reputed magicians on his projects, and, being 
impoſed on by thoſe of France, he had recourſe to foreigners. He had perfuaded himſelf, that a woman had ſo 6 
witched him he could have no connection with his wife. He ſent his ſurgeon into Lombardy to conſult a hermit, who had 
the reputation of being able to deſtroy enchantments by uttering certain myſterious expreſſions; he, at the ſame time 
ordered him to apply for ſome ſecret charm, by means whereof he could inſinuate himſelf into the king's favour. 
"The hermit replied, © that the duke ſhould firſt conciliate the favour of God, and he would then enjoy that of the 
hole world.” With regard to the ducheſs, he gave him a kind of formal invocation, affuring him that by repeat» * 
ing that with preciſion, . he might have intercourſe with her whenever he hadirclination and ability for that pur- 
44 poſe,” Alt affords matter for ſurprize to find, among may other particulars of ſimilar nature, inſerted in the depo» 
ſitions ot the duke's accomplices, that the queen herſelf, a princeſs truly reſpectable from her piety and numerous 
virtues, had the weakneſs to give credit to ſuch impoſtors. One of them had ſupplied her with a taliſman which ſhe 
always carried about her, in the hope that it would enable her to recal and fix the affections of her 1 Interres 


: Hate AM. S. du Prece A. Alengon. Villaret, tom, xvi. p. 173. 
ſhould 
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ſhould be paid in advance. Moſt of theſe circumſtances were diſcovered, by means of 
the agents and domeſtics of the duke, who were confined in the Baſtile, where they were 


examined by commiſſioners appointed by the king for that purpoſe; and they were all 
confirmed by a variety of evidence, as well as by the letters and confeſſion of the duke 


- Bt Alencon himſelf. It is highly probable, however, that the conſpiracy was carried on; 


8 


on the part of the Engliſh, ſolely by the duke of York's party, ſince no traces of it are to | 
be found i in Rymer, nor in. any other of our Engliſh authors. | : 


"As ſoon as the court, at which the king preſided, had aſſembled at Veadbine, the duke 
of Alengon was brought before them; when John L'Orfevre, preſident of Luxembourg, 
one of the duke of Burgundy's agents, made a long and elbquent ſpeech, in his maſter's 
name, beſeeching the king to extend his mercy to the culprit; who had rendered the moſt 
eſſential ſervices to the ſtate, and whoſe father and grandfather had periſhed'in the fatal 
fields of  Azincourt- and Cregy, where they hiad ſignalized their courage in defence of 
their country. In the following ſeſſion, the duke of Orleans ſpoke to the fame effect in 
the name of the princes of the blood; and he was followed by Juvenat'des Utfins, arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, i in the name of the eccleſiaſtical” peers. The king, without diſcovering: 
his real intentions, replied, by the mouth of the biſfiop of Coutances; that his conduct 
ſhould be influenced by the advice of the princes of the blood, and the members of the 
council, and that it ſhould be fuck as would content every body. To- avert his indig- 
nation, however, the moſt powerful ſolicitations: were employed: The ducheſs of Alen- 
con repaired to Brittany e, and prevailed on the count of Richemont to exert his influ- 
ence with Charles in favour of a prince, for whom he had ever evinced the fincereſt ate 
tachment. The conſtable eee Hee haſtened to Venddme,. where he had P con · 


ferences. N IG an the fubject.. 


At lengtz, on the tenth of October, ſentence was bays the chancellor, Wit. 
Fam Juvenal des Urſins; by which the duke of Alengon was declared guilty of leze-ma- 
jeſty ; and, in conſequence thereof, he was degraded from the honour and dignity of a 
peer of France; his property was confiſcated; and he was condemned to die by the hands 
of the executioner. The king, however, remitted that part of hisſentenee which affect · 
ed his life, and conſigned bimrto perpetual impriſonment, i in the citadel of Loches, where 
he remained till the end of the preſent reign. The duchy of. Alengon was.annexed to 


the erown, but all the other poſſeſſions of the duke were reſtored to his wife nn. 


in conſideration of the ſervices” which hiv neee bad rendered the ſtate, 


1 A D. 1457 ] The e andimpriſonment of the duke of 8 produced no 


| © eommotions in the kingdom, and the princes of the blood, though intereſted in balanc- 
ing a power which threatened to keep them inawe,, contined their efforts to Js. e 


1 | e 
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ons in behalf of the culprit”. Neither this affair, nor the uneaſineſs which the king ex- 
perienced on account of his ſon's conduct, prevented him from ordering preparations to 


be made, at the beginning of this year, for a deſcent on the Engliſh coaſt. Breze, ſene- 
ſchal of Normandy, was appointed to command this expedition, with a body of four 
thouſand men. He accordingly embarked at Honfleur, but he was forced by contrary 
winds into the port of Nantes, whence he failed for England, and arrived off Sandwich, 


in Kent, on the twenty-eighth of Auguſt. The ſeneſchal landed his troops without op- 
poſition, but was obliged to ſuſtain a long and bloody conflict before he could obtain poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town of Sandwich, which he plundered, and then immediately re-embark- 
ed his men, not daring to remain on ſhore fo much as one night *. About the ſame time, 
a a body of Bretons landed in Cornwall, Tr hat a few 9 and re- embarked with 
equal precipitations. 


Arthur, count of 1 and conſtable of . ſucceeded to the duchy of Brie- 


tany, on the death of his nephew, which happened on the twenty-ſecond of September, 
1457 ; on this occaſion he was urged by the nobility of Brittany to reſign a charge 
which they deemed incompatible with his preſent dignity; but the conſtable rejected their 


ſolicitations, and obſerved, ** that he was determined to do honour, in his old age, toa. 


c poſt, which had done him honour i in his youth. Fe died, however, ſoon afcer his ac- 


ceſſion to the duchy, and was ſucceeded by the count of Etampes and Vertus, (fon to 
Richard of W and en of Orleans) who aſumed we. appellativn of Francis 


1 d; 
SORTS 
a * 


* Second. : | | ; * | . | > I. 


| A. D. : 1459, 1 In the ouch of 12 _ the dauphineſs, kris at- 
tained to years of maturity, was conducted to Namur, where ſhe was received by her 


huſband, and the marriage was conſummated. The duke of Burgundy immediately ſettled 
on her a penſion of thirt y- ſix thouſand livres. In the ae * this 8 was de- 


livered of a ſon, who lived but four months. 


Charles was 8 . at the eee given ; by = duke of Burgundy : 


to the dau phin; but he had the moſt powerful inducements to preſerve that --+- 
which had proved ſo highly beneficial to the ſtate. The laſt years, indeed, of this mo- 
narch's reign, though. they preſent none of thoſe ſtriking objects which. ſo: frongly. 


mark the greater part of his life, exhibit. a ſight far more intereſting to. humanity—A. 


happy people finally united under the beneficent authority of their lawful ſovereign. 


Thus, after a long ſtorm, the eye, tired with contemplating the dreadful ſhock of warring 


elements, venting their fury on the rocks and mountains, repoſes, with exquiſite delight, 


on the leſs varied e of an igen and tranquil plain. The e which France 


7 Chron. de France,—Continuation de Monftrelet. , Monſtreler, tom. iii. fol. 21. 9 Hall, fol. 88. 
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now enjoyed, was the happy offspring of her ſovereign's moderation, juſtice, and pa- 
ternal benevolence. In the exerciſe of thoſe peaceful virtues, Charles proved himſelf 
worthy of the reſpect, veneration, and love of mankind. In the ſchool of adverſity he 
had learned. to feel for the diſtreſs of his fellow-creatures ; and, fortunately for his ſub- 
Jets, the ſalutary leſſons of experience were engraven on his heart, in characters in- 
delible. He was conſcious that Providence had only placed him on the throne, to pro- 
mote the welfare of the nation; to that object were all his efforts directed, and their 
fucceſs proved his beſt reward. The farmers, no longer expoſed to the ravages of a 
banditti,. armed for the deſtruction of the kingdom, now tilled their lands in peace; com- 
merce, induſtry, and the arts though yet in their infancy—extended. their wholeſome 
influence through. the provinces. The laws, ſo long neglected, or violated with impuni- 
ty, had recovered their empire. The authority. of the magiſtzates, the prerogatives 
of the church, and the liberties of the citizens, were alike ſecured by. wiſe regulations. 
France had aſſumed a ne aſpect, and the hleſſings of the people were daily 8 


on the beneficent author of this happy change. 


This deſeription is no picture of che imagination; all the writers of the fifreenth- 
century concur in their aſſertion of its truth; and are unanimous in paying homage 
to the memory of Charles. It was not therefore through. weakneſs, as ſome later hiſtorians. 
have ſuppoſed, that the king diſplayed ſuch anxiety. to avoid the renewal of hoſtilities. 
His finances were in excellent order, and were adminiſtered with economy; his towns 
were well- fortified ;. his troops well-diſciplined and inured to danger; his-generals, men 
of talents and experience. His own courage too was indiſputable ;.and he was adored by 
his ſubjects. With ſuch · a combination of advantages, no monarch could have engaged 
in a war with a fairer proſpect of ſucceſs; but Charles wiſely preferred peace from an- 
innate conviction that on the preſervation-of tranquillity the happineſs of the people 
effentially depended. To theſe fentiments, ſo truly worthy. the father of his country,. 
muſt his conduct to the duke of Burgundy: be ſolely afcribed ; that. the duke was not: 


influenced by ſimilar ſentiments, one example will ſuffice to prove. 


At a public feaſt which the duke of Burgundy. gave on a new promotion of knights 
of the order of the Golden Fleece, the repreſentative. of the duke of Alengon was ad- 
mitted ; and although that prince had been found guilty of high-treaſon, he was, never- 

theleſs, declared by this aſſembly to be a nobleman of honour and exempt from reproach : nay,. 
_ farther, his eulogy was pronounced; and the.orator did not fail to exclaim againſt the injuſ-- 
tice of the ſentence which had been paſſed on him; it was ſcarcely poſſible to attack the 
king in a more indecent and a more inſulting manner. The duke of Burgundy ought. 
to have recollected, that during the trial, which he had been ſummoned to attend as 


30 Continuation de Monſtrelet.. ; 
EST | firſt 
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firſt peer of France ; he had himſelf acknowledged the notoriety of thoſe erimes of 


which the duke of Alengon had been guilty; and that he had confined his efforts to en- 


treaties for a pardon; and that even the ambaſſadors whom he ſent to Vendome- N 5 


e mae the ſame ARE when 27 15 HEE the king's Nai rad 


5 


| But while the duke of W was has Rudious to mortify the Ling; he was not 
himſelf exempt from alarm. As he had ſpies at the court of France who gave him 


information of every thing that | paſſed there, he could not be ignorant that Charles 


was inceſſantly ſolicited by different members of his council to invade the Lom Countries; 
and the alliances which that monarch had recently contracted with Denmark, the em- 
. peror, the elector of Saxony, the Swiſs and the Liegois made him apprehenſive that a 
confederacy was formed to diſpoſſeſs him of his dominions. Unable to bear. the ſtate 


of uncertainty in which theſe apprehenſions involved him, he determined to obtain from 


Charles a politive explanation of his intentions. With this view he diſpatched am- 
baſſadors to the French court, the oſtenſible object of whoſe miſſion was to complain 


of ſeveral pretended infractions of ſubſiſting treaties, but who were ſecretly charged to 


Tougd the diſpoſition of the king, and to get intelligence of his real Sega. 19 


Charles reſolved to grant the r envoys a public es: in order that no 
one might doubt the ſincerity of his intentions and the rectitude of his conduct. The 
ambaſſadors, after complaining that the duke had been accuſed of ſeveral inſtances of 


diſobedience (which, by the bye, their obſervations were ill-calculated to juſtify), re- 


minded the king of the treaty of Arras, and the ſacrifice which their maſter had, on that 


occaſion, made of his reſentment for the aſſaſſination of his father; they intimated that 


the reduction of Paris, Normandy and Guienne was principally owing to his aſſiſtance; : 
they advanced that, after the king had contracted alliances with the enemies of their 


maſter, they had farther received intelligence that he was actually engaged in negociat- 


ing a truce with England, in order that he might be free to invade the Low Coun- 
tries; that this conduct was the conſequence of a project which had been long conceived, 
and which formed one of the ſecret articles of the marriage of Margaret of Anjou with 
the king of England, by which that prince had engaged to reſtore all the places which 
he poſſeſſed i in France, on condition that he ſhould be aſſiſted in atchieving the con- 
queſt of Holland and Zealand. Theſe reproaches were wholly unfounded: ſince the 


peace of Arras more than twenty treaties had been concluded between the Eng- 


liſh and the duke of Burgundy, who had juſt renewed the truce with them; 
while the king carried his ſcruples ſo far as even to refuſe to enter into a negociation 
with' them. The Burgundian miniſters added that the duke's ſubjects had daily rea- 
Yon to complain of the partiality of the judges of the parliament of Paris, in every 
cauſe which * e before them; that prompt oe, was never rendered. them 
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except when they were deſtined to be condemned; that the moſt inſulting lauguage 
was employed by the French in ſpeaking of the duke of Burgundy ; and that the go- 
-yerament took no pains to Tepreſs a ſpirit of licentiouſneſs ſo deſtructive of that reſpect 
| which was due to a ſovereign power, a prince of the blood, and the firſt peer of France 
characters which were united in the perſon of their maſter :—that the duke could not 
Tuppoſe the king was offended with him for having afforded an aſylum to the preſump- 
tive heir to the crown ; fince he had taken care to apprize his majeſty of the dauphin's 
arrival in his dominions, and had not then been deſired to refuſe to receive a prince 
who was deſtined wy providence to e one day, his ſovereign. | 


| To theſe repreſentations the king replied with equal een 8 and Arne. He 

7017 obſerved that the treaty of Arras had, at leaſt, been as advantageous to the duke 
of Burgundy as to himſelf: that the conditions of that treaty ſufficiently atteſted that 
the ſacrifice of his refentment for the death of his father had not been gratuitous: that 
though the mareſchal de L'Ifte Adam had contributed to the reduction of Paris, yet the 
honour of that atchievement was principally due to the counts of Richemont and Du- 
nois ; that the duke's ſubjects, who, ſince that period, had ferved in the king's armies, 
were alſo vaſſals of the crown : that the duke of Burgundy had obſeryed a ſtrict neu- 
trality during the reduction of Normandy and Guienne : that the alliances which he 
(the king) had contracted with the neighbouring powers, were in no wife prejudicial to- 
the duke, nor did they infringe, in the ſmalleſt degree, on the peace of Arras, which 
de had ever obſerved with religious ſcrupuloſity : that the project of enabling the Eng- 
Hh to reduce Holland was an abſurd ſuppoſition to which the duke himfelf gave no- 
credit; but that the truce which the duke had juſt concluded without the knowledge 
of France was of a different deſcription : that the accuſations of diſobedience preferred: 
againſt the duke were proved to be valid by juridical acts: that if the king had not pre- 
ſcribed to the duke of Burgundy the exact line of conduct which he ought to purſue 
with regard to the dauphin, he thought he had ſufficiently explained hinſelf on that 
ſubject by ſending him word that he could not pay too much honour to the prince ſo. long 
as he ſhould obſerve that refpe& and obedience which. were due from a ſon to a father. 
— The dukes of Orleans and Brittany, with the count of Maine and the other princes 
of the blood, were preſent while the king delivered this. anſwer to the ambaſſadors, who- 
defired a farther explanation of his ſentiments ; Charles, therefore, told them, before their 
departure, that he would fend one of the members of his council to the duke to give him 
* the ene he could require. 


A. D. 1461.] Had the king 1 liflenet” to the dictates of ent, 1 he might 
4 bave revenged himſelf of the duke of Burgundy for the uneaſineſs he had cauſed 
him in affording protection to the dauphin. The court of Philip was not more exempt 
from domeſtic difſentions than that of Charles. The count of Charolois, diſcontented 


wich his father and enraged more than ever with the houſe of Croi, who W all 
| his. 
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; his confidence and favour, had formed a deſign of retiring” into France; and he com- 

miſſioned tlie count of Saint-Paul to make the propoſal to the king. He, at the fame 
time, applied for the command of the troops, which France intended to ſend to England 
to the affiſtance of Margaret of Anjou. He was told that with regard to the armament, 
no deciſive reſolution had been adopted; but that if he choſe to come to France, he 
would be received with all the reſpect that was due to his rank and birth, Several meſ- 
ſages paſſed on the ſabje&; but as the king found it was the count's intention to facri- 
fice the objects of his reſentment before he left his father's dominions, he broke off the . 
negociation with this generous remark:—* Fer two 22 ome Jan's as mine I would not con- 
6s ſent to fo VO an action.” 1 : | 


The king had been indiſpoſed for ſome time, and though at an age when nd generali- 
ty of men till retain their faculties, both mental and bodily, unimpaired, he daily expe- 
rienced a diminution of his ſtrength. That rapid ſucceſſion of events which continued 
from the commencement to the concluſion of his reign, had ſcarcely permitted him to en- 
joy an inſtant of repoſe. Inceſſantly obliged to ſtruggle with adverſity ; equally haraſſed by 
the perſecutions of his enemies and by thoſe of his own family; continually thwarted in 
his deſigns, often reduced to extremities the moſt cruel and diſtrefling **; only furmount- 


ing one obſtacle to encounter another; and compelled to fight for almoſt every inch f 
territory he acquired: Such were the toilſome occupations to which Charles was de- 


ſtined. This complication of dangers and fatigues, joined to the weighty cares of go- 

vernment—an immenſe burden of themſelves to a monarch jealous of his duties—had 
| weakened the ſprings of life; and an immoderate indulgence in amorous gratifications, 
to which Charles, particularly in his latter years, had recourſe, as an antidote to the 
painful anxiety which preyed on his mind, on account of his ſon's mife dender greatly 
pe the . of his diſſolution. | 


About Midfummer he was ſeized with a complaint in his face which" was ſuppoled to 
proceed from the tooth- ach; but a tooth having been extracted, a fever enſued, and his 
phyſiciansbegan to be apprehenſive of danger. The king's illneſs produced a general con- 
ſternation among the miniſters and courtiers, moſt of whom being objects of hatred to the 
dauphindreaded the effects of his anger and revenge. Meanwhile a council was aſſembled, 
at which it was reſolved to write to the dauphin without delay, in order to inform him 
of his father's ſituation, and to know his pleaſure: This letter, ſigned by the counts of 
Maine and Foix; the chancellor des Urfins ; the lords of Dunois, Laval; Albret, Cha- 
bannes, Eſtouteville, du Chaſtel, and five of the principal miniſters, is dated the ſeven- 
DE of wand That e all mende of the eee a tne —_— h 
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by the count of Maine, to exert their utmoſt efforts, ſhould the king recover, to promote 
a reconciliation between him and his ſon. This engagement they confirmed by an oath ; 
they renewed it on the . as appears from a letter written * the count of Foix 
to Lewis the Eleventh : _ | Is 1 3 


; „ Ardidf the tumult which prevailed on the proſpect of a change in the government, a 
report was raiſed—but on what foundation is not known—that adehgn was formed againſt 
the king's life; and it has ſince been added, that the dauphin himſelf was the author of it. 
But an imputation of this natnre requires the ſtrongeſt confirmation to enſure belief; 
whereas all the contemporary writers are filent on the ſubject. An officer of the king's 
houthold—whoſe name has not been preſerved in hiſtory—thought it his duty to inform 
Charles of the danger which threatened him. The agitation into which the unhappy mo- 
narch was thrown by the dreadful intelligence is more eaſily conceived than expreſſed ; 
after reſcuing his country from the oppreſſion of her hereditary foes, after promoting to 
the utmoſt of his power the welfare and happineſs of his ſubjects, to ſee himſelf reduced to 
the deplorable ftate of a tyrant trembling with the apprehenſion of meeting the fate he 
merited, was too much for his fortitude to ſupport. He ſunk. beneath the weight of his 
affliction; and, ſeeing nothing that could endear him to life in the diſmal proſpect which 
now preſented itſelf to his view, he reſolved to die. In vain did his miniſters and the 
members of his council employ. the moſt ſtrenuous ſolicitations to diſuade him from ad- 
hering to this fatal reſolution; he was deaf to their remonſtrances, and obſtinately per- 
filled in refuſing whatever was offered him. It is not probable that his conduct in this 
reſpect was influenced by the dread of poiſon ; fince, by the rejection of all kind of food, 
he expoſed himſelf to certain death. To admit ſuch an idea, we muſt ſuppoſe him to 
Have been abſolutely deprived of his ſenſes, and that this was not the cafe is 
evidently proved by the manner in which he died. At length, the phyſicians, ſe- 
conded by the miniſters of religion, prevailed on him to take ſome nouriſhment ; but 
his ſtomach was now too weak to bear it. Conſcious that his laſt hour. was approaching, 
he fixed his thoughts on a future ſtate; and, after ſettling his worldly. affairs, and diſ- 
charging the dutics of a chriſtian, he died at Meun ſur-Yevre, on the twenty-ſccond of 
Joly, (1461) in the 2 1 Ne 9 of his age, and the thirty-ninth, of his reg: 4135 
3 was equally generous and brave ; amiddt che tumplt of war bigheare, was ever 
open to the dictates of humanity ; moderate and juſt, his arms were only employed in de- 
ſence of his country, and in n the e of Amen But his martial 
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author of . Obſervations on the Hiſtory of France, and by Monſieur Duclos, the modern hiſtorian of the reign of i 
Lewis the Eleventh. Its truth, however, is aſſerted by two contemporary writers - · the continuator of Monſtrelet, 
And the author of the Chronicle of Saint-Denis. To which of theſe moſt credit is due, we pretend not to decide; we. 
ſhall only obſerve, that the improbability of a ſact is, of itſelf, inſufficient to counterbalance the poſitive aſſertion of 
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atchievements alone would be inadequate tojuſtify that degree of reſpect and admiration, 
in which his memory is ſtill hotden by the French. The wiſdom and mildneſs of his go- 
vernment form a fairer theme for exultation, and a nobler ſubject of applaule: To-the 
laws he not only reſtored their ancient vigour, but gave freſh force. The many 
ſalutary edicts that were publiſhed, and regulations that were adopted, during his reign, 
ſufficiently atteſt the truth of this obſervation. | In his ſelection of magiſtrates am 
object of the higheſt importance to the community—he difplayed the moſt vigilant” 
attention to the intereſts: and happineſs of the people; in inveſtigating the qualifi- 
cations of the rival candidates, he always made birth give place to genius, and ta- 
lents to integrity. Sincerely pious, but exempt from bigotry, he ſtrenuouſly defended- 
the rights and liberties of the Gallican church, even from the invaſions of the holy 
| ſee. At the commencement of his reign an exceſſive facility of diſpoſition expoſed him 
to all the dangers. which generally reſult from an implicit confidence in favourites; and 
betrayed him into the commiſſion of numerous errors; but convinced by experience he 
corrected his conduct, while the native excellence of his mind ſecured him from falling 
into the oppoſite extreme: He ſtill remained courteous, affable, merciful and mild. The- 
chief defect in the character of this monarch was a violent propenſity to amorous enjoy- 
| ments, which, in the early part of his life, rendered. him indolent and effẽminate; and, 
even till the laſt por of e e ear into conſtant violations of 2 5 


duty. 


: | Whenever Charles travelled Tag: one — of his 3 to another, fe took ar 
perſons. in his retinue to make cloaths, which he diſtributed to the poor. His mode of liv- 
ing was ſuitable to his dignity, though his annual expences never exceeded one hundred: 
thouſand. livres; and ſuch prudence wasdiſplayedi in theeconomy of his houſehold, that he 
had ſavedat his death, two hundred and fifty thouſand livres, which he deſtined to pay a 
part of the four hundred thouſand crowns, for which the towns ſituated on the river Som- 
me had been ꝑledged to the duke oſ Burgundy by the treaty of Arras. He was a moſt rigid 
obſerver of his you: «© $a parole '—ſays a contemporary writer“ “ etozt parole de roi, 
66 et tenue four loi; in ſhort, he diſplayed ſuch juftice and moderation, and was ſo anxi- 
ous to reſtrain the diſorders of the ſoldiery, that his ſubjects may be ſaid to have enjoyed, | 
$989, amidſt the tumult of war, all the blefings of peace. 


The inſtant Charles had 3 his breath, the count t of Maine diſpatched" hes cou- 
riers, ſucceſlively, to: the dauphin,. to inform him of his father's death, and to receive his 
orders 1% Meanwhile the miniſters and nobility who were then at Meun appeared loſt 
in conſternation; whether from a cowardly e of exciting the diſpleaſure of 
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of his ſucceſſor, or from a criminal negle& which nothing could juſtify nor even palli- 
ate, no preparations were made for the interment of the deceaſed monarch. Tannegui 
du Chatel— nephew to the nobleman of that name, who had ſaved the dauphin from 
the Burgundian faction at the reduction of Paris—was the only perſon who had the 
virtue and reſolution to fulfil a duty that was deemed dangerous: By his orders, and at 
his expence, the body of Charles was firſt conveyed (onthe ſixth of Auguſt) to the cathe- 
dral at Paris, where the funeral obſequies were performed, and then depoſited in the royal 
vault at Saint Denis: Immediately after the ceremony, the count of Dunois, who was 
_ preſent, exclaimed, © Mie have loft our maſter, let every man provide for his own ſafety.” — 
An exclamation which only ſerved to encreaſe their regret for the paſt, and their appre- 
henſions of the future. The money which Du Chatel expended on this occaſion was not 
repaid him ny Lewis till ten years after the preſent period. 


3 — 


The troubles, by which France had been convulſed, for the long ſpace of eighty years, 
had thrown every part of the kingdom into the moſt dreadful confuſion ; and the'anni- 
hilation of the ſovereign authority appeared to be an almoſt neceſſary conſequence of 
- thoſe civil commotions which raged with ſuch unexampled violence. But they, for- 
tunately, produced a contrary effect; from this dreadful ſtate of anarchy, a new order 
_ aroſe in the ſtate, a ſyſtem quite different from the ancient government, and highly ad- 
vantageous to the extenſion of monarchical influence. By the adoption of a ſyſtem of 
policy, unknown to their predeceſſors, that of ſowing diſſention among their enemies, 
the French monarchs ſucceeded in their attempts to curtail the moſt dangerous preroga- 
tives of the nobility, and, by the deſtruction of the Ariſtocratic power, confirmed and 
ſtrengthened the royal authority. They opened the eyes of the people to their true in- 
tereſts, which had been ſo long ſacrificed to thoſe of the nobility. The nation, torn by 
inteſtine commotion, ſought for a ſupport, which they could only find in a ſovereign, 
alyays armed, and conſequently always in a condition to afford them protection: they 
accuſtomed themſelves to conſider the king as the center of the ſtate, as the only point of 
union to which every member of the community ought to tend. Experience of the 
paſt mult neceſſarily have given ſtrength and effect to an opinion which was found to be 
fayourable to public tranquillity. Already had moſt of the great vaſſals of the crown 
begun to loſe that tyrannical empire which they had been ever accuſtomed, to exert over 


their inferiors, whom they rendered the ſlaves, and victims of their palſions. It i is true, 


indeed, that the encouragement of appeals from the courts of the barons to that of the 
King had, in earlier times, given the firſt blow to this monſtrous deſpotiſm ; but that 


- 
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cuſtom, introduced for the purpoſe of counteracting the evil effects of the partial and 
unjuſt proceedings of the feudal juriſdiftions, was confineq in its influence; it extended 
only to particular caſes, and conſequently afforded relief only to a few individuals, with- 
out aſtecting the generality of the nation. Motives of greater efficacy were requiſite to 


| weaken and curtail the exorbitant power of the holders of extenſive fiefs, and theſe mo- 


3 


tives were ſupplied by themſelves, Their reftleſs ambition, their reciprocal jealouſies, 
their eternal diſſentions, their frequent revolts, and their flagrant erimes, began to ex- 


poſe them to the indignation, and even to the contempt, of their own ſubjects. That 


complication of calanities to which the people had ſo long been expoſed; the many 
ruinous wars in which they had been compelled to engage; towns reduced to. aſhes, - 


villages depopulated, and lands laid waſte ;-all-theſe:tended to demonſtrate, beyond the 


reach of confutation, the horrid abuſe which the feudal nobles had made of their power. 
The people, ſorely oppreſſed by a multityde of petty tyrants, inſenſibly began to loſe that 


reſpect they had been accuſtomed to entertain for their maſters, and, feeling, at once, their 


ſituation and their conſequence, reſolved to reſiſt a yoke which tyranny had. rendered into- 


lerable. The nobility could no longer ſecure any thing more than a conſtrained and precari- 


ous obedience ;, and they were only indebted, for the continuance of their power, tothe fee- 
ble ſupport of an ancient prejudice which a rifing ſpirit of rational freedom was labouring 
to deſtroy. Whenever the princes of the blood, and the great vaſſals of the crown, were at- 
tacked, their dependents would only render them ſuch ſervices as they had hitherto found: 
it impoſſible to aboliſh. The nobles had diſdained to ſecure the affections of their vaſſals; 
and they were no longer poſſeſſed of ſuſſicient authority to extort an implicit ſubmiſſion. 
The dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, and the count of Foix, were almoſt the only no- 
blemen who till retained an abſolute power in their reſpective territories; and their right 
to the poſſeſſion of that power the ſovèreign conteſted, though he had never attempted 
to deprive them of it by exertions of violence. The authority of the reſt was extremely 
limited, and ſoon died away. They were wholly unable to ſupport a war; they could: 
not even take up arms, without ſubjecting themſelves to the riſk of being tried. as re- 


bels, and condemned as traitors, The domains of the count of Armagnac and the duke 


of Alengon had been confiſcated and ſeized, by a legal proceſs; and no eppoſition had 
been made either to the ſentence or its execution; whereas, but a ſew years before, it 
would have been neceſſary. to ſubdue the confiſcated territories by foree of arms. Such 
was the rapid progreſs which the royal authority had already made ; by the moderation with: 

which it was exerciſed by Charles the Seventh, the nation were prevented from perceiv- 
ing its whole extent; but under the ſucceeding $64 its 8 88 became more e ; 


Charles the Seventh was the firſt of the Frenett nets wh l a new vis. 
without the conſent of the ſtates general. This innovation did not excite the ſmalleſt 
murmur ; becauſe—ſay the F rench hiſtorians—the nation were convinced of the neceſ- 
fity of an impoſt, deſtined. to maintain. the tranquillity of the ſtate ; but it certainly 
tended to eſtabliſh: a dangerous precedent, as the power of impoſing taxes without the 

5 1 conſent 
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conſent of the 1 forms one of the leading features of deſpotiſm. Whenever a tax 
had been raiſed, before this period, for the payment of the troops, the provinces were 
previouſly applied to for their concurrence, and the duration of the impoſt was gene- 
rally regulated by the neceffity which gave riſe to it; but when Charles eſtabliſhed a 
ſanding army, he found it neceſſary to ſecure a regular fund, and therefore, of his-own 
authority, rendered the impoſt, levied for that purpoſe, perpetual. The reQtitude'of his 
intentions and the prudence of his adminiſtration, having ſecured the confidence oof his 
ſubjects, he met with no oppoſition to his plan; and, indeed, it muſt be obſerved, to 
his credit, that he adopted every poſſible means to prevent any kind of impoſition on the 
people. No more money was raiſed than was abſolutely neceſſary for the purpoſe ; and 
the tax was collected in the moſt unexceptionable manner; each pariſh chuſing its own 
collectors. It was never augmented during the reign of Charles the Seventh; and 
under Francis the Firſt it was ſtill ſo moderate, that thoſe e were rated 1-997 could 


8 an TITS Th for cond fols each. 


11 cannot be ſappoſed that the arts e any rad ba in times > RES 
and diforder. The art of war, being moſt in uſe, was, of courſe, purſued with the great- 
eſt ardour; and ſome improvement appears to have been made in the means of deſtruc- 
tion. The uſe of artillery had become common in France, and a ſeparate fund of eighty 
thouſand livres annually—equiyalent to upwards of thirty-three thouſand pounds ſter- 
i" provided for the ordnance department. The author of the Chronicles of 
France, mentions a cannon caſt by John Maugue,' at Tours, in 1478, that e a 
ball of 7 ich kundred a e . the cher nts to the —_ at Nes gen Ng 3 


Ie is A that bande ids mortars were «vetted: duiing this fan UA the . 
of Bourdeaux, Bureau, the maſter of the artillery, made uſe of certain flying machines 
_—engins Volans—with: which he expected to reduce the town to aſnes; and it appears that 
they produced the ſame effects as the bombs which are now in uſe. Several prooſs ad- 
duced in ſupport of this opinion may be ſeen in the Memoirs of Literature ; one of theſe 
will ſuffice to demonſtrate its validity. Robert Valthurius, in a treatiſe on the military 
art, dedicated to Sigiſmund Pandolphus Malateſta, prince of Rimini, who died in 1457, 
aſcribes to that prince the invention of the mortar and the bomb, the effects whereof he 
deſcribes with ſuch preciſion , that it is impoſſible to miſtake him. But if any thing 
reſembling bombs had really been uſed in France during the reign of Charles the Seventh, 
it is certain they were ſoon laid aſide, for we find no mention afterward made of that 
dreadful inſtrument of OI, et the year 1634. 


n Chron. de France. t. iii. fol. 240. 2 t. xxvii. p. + 20 1 ons is Lyuſer 5 1 


unde Pandulphe qua pili anee tormentarii pulveris plenæ cum fungi arid; fumite urentis emittuntur. Rob, Valthurius de re 


wilitari, p. 266, quoted in the cent levent volume ” the memoirs rs of the French e 
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As ſoon as tranquillity was reſtored to the kingdom, the taſte for literature revived. 
On the death of Charles the Seventh, the rector of the univerſity of Paris offered to at- 
tend the funeral proceſſion, with five-and-twenty thouſand ſtudents. But the progreſs that 
was made in the ſciences was but ill proportioned to the ardour with which they appear 
to have been cultivated ; indeed, in no one. branch of rue, 1 is it poſſible to difcoyer 


the GE nen of 1 Can 


The admirable art of minding" was ad during the fifteenth century, though where 
or by whom is not preciſely known. On reading Meerman, Mattaire, Marchand, Pal- 
mer, and ſome others, who have written on the ſubject, it appears moſt probable that 


Laurentius Coſter, keeper of the cathedral at Haerlem, conceived the firſt idea of print- 


ing, about the year 1430; and between that time and his death, which occurred in 1440, 


printed ſeveral ſinall books in that city, with wooden types tied together with threads. 


As confiderable emolument was likely to accrue from the knowledge of this art, Coſter 


was anxious to prevent its promulgation, and to tranſmit it to his family; but in this he 


was diſappointed, as, about the time of his death, John Geinsfleich, one of his workmen, 
eſcaped from Haerlem, and taking with him ſome of his maſter's types, retired to Mentz, 


where, being encouraged and ſupplied with money, by John Fuſt, an opulent citizen, he 


began to print in 1441 : two years after this man, or his af tant, John Guttemberg, i is 
ſaid to have invented metal- types and to have ſet them in frames, an improvement of ſuch 


importance, that the city of Mentz was thence induced to claim the honaurgt ef being the 


Place when ke was invented. 


ee 2s the accounts N in the memoirs of the French academy, and 
in the hiſtorical treatiſe on the art of printing, written by M. Fournier, the invention of 
that art is to be ſolely aſcribed to John Guttemberg, @ gentleman of Mentæ, who diſcover- 
ed it in 3440, during his reſidence at Straſburg, where the event is ſtill commemorated by 
a Jubilee, celebrated in the fortieth year of every century, called the zypographical jubilee. 


Having ſpent his own fortune, and the fortunes and of ſome of his aſſociates who had entered 


into his ſchemes, in attempts to perfect the art he had diſcovered, Guttemberg retired to 
Mentz, his native place, where he took John Fuft as a partner. The firſt work of con- 
ſequence which iſſued from their preſs was a Bible, bearing no date, but ſuppoſed to have 
been printed in 1450. The types, although of wood, were made to imitate writing ſo per- 
fectly, that ſeveral copies were ſold as manuſcripts, at an exorbitant price. Fuſt diſpoſ- 
ed of ſeveral at Paris; where he was proſecuted for having ſold a great number of the 
- fame work at different prices**, From Mentz. this noble art, notwithſtanding the pains 


— 


21 Villaret. 
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Which the inventor took to prevent its propagation, by exacting an oath of ſecrecy from 
all his workmen, was conveyed to other cities of Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, 
where preſſes were Pane nearly at the ſame time. | 
7 0: 

The improvement of caſting . and "PER themi in forms is aſcribed to Scho- 
effer/ ſon-in-law to Fuſt. Fuſt and Schoeffer are ſaid to have been the firſt printers who 
"prefixed their names to the works they publiſhed ; and the firſt book to which their 
name appeared was a Pſalter, in folio, printed in 1457. The art of printing was intro- 
duced into France by Ulric Gering, Martin Krants, and Michael Friburger, three print- 
ters of Mentz, who, on the invitation of William Fichet and John de la Pierre, doctors 
of divinity, went to ſettle at Paris. They had convenient apartments affigned them in 
the college of the Sorbonne, where they continued till 1483, when Gering took a houſe 
in the rue de Sorbonne, in which he remained till his death. This founder of 
French typography acquired a conſiderable fortune, one half of which he . as 
a token of his os tems to the college of the Sorbonne. 


5 Charles the Seventh was of low ſtature and had very ſhort legs, he Gl y wore 
8 ach a dreſs as was beſt calculated for concealing the deſects of his perſon. The faſhion of 
long garments was accordingly revived during his reign ; but, in the firſt years of the 
_ reign of Lewis the Eleventh, a total revolution occurred in the article of dreſs. The 
women, who had been accuſtomed to wear gowns of an immenſe length, cut off their 
enormous trains, as well as their ſleeves which ſwept the ground. For theſe ridiculous 
ſaperfluities they ſubſtituted deep borders that were equally prepoſterous. On their 
heads they wore enormous caps ſurrounded with folds of filk or other light materials, 
In the form of a turban—almoſt a yard in heighth. In the reign of Charles the Sixth, 
the head drefles of the women were ſo broad being two yards in breadth that it 

was found neceſſary to make the doors wider in order to admit 1 whereas now 
oy rare oblige go anke them 1 . ; EE: 3 


The change that took place in the men's drefſes was not leſs remarkable. The 
_ robes were ſucceeded by fhort jackets that ſcarcely reached the waiſt, which ſat 
quite cloſe to the body, and were faſtened by a lace to the breeches, which were equally 
- tight. The front of the breeches wasdecorated with an ornament bearing an exact reſem- 
blance to thoſe parts which decency forbids to name, and for which it ſerved as a caſe. 
Theſe extraordinary decorations which were called braguettes,, were ornamented with 
fringe 285 ribbands, To make themſelves tee broad-chefied the men wore falſe ſhoul- 


JF; 22 Villaret tom, xXxxvi. p. Monftrelet, fol. 39. Col. 3 roller: 1 p. 578. 
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ders, called mahoitres ; their hair was long before, ſo as to fhade cheir wb; and 
the faſhion of wearing long pointed fhioes was revived. Such was the falhionable dreſs 
of the fifteenth century. The contemporary writers, from whom this agcotnt is taken, 
add that every body was eager to follow this extravagant mode of drefs ; that even 


men whoſe profeſſion compelled them to pay more regard to deteney in public 


were no longer aſhamed of an affectation which ceaſed to appear ridiculous be- 


' Cauſe it had become general; ſo that a grave perſonage, who had been ſeen in the 


morning with a long robe, paraded the ſtreets in an aſternoon © dreſſed like an ape. The 
ſame authors complain that private citizens adorned themſelves with golden chains, in 
imitation of knights; that they were no longer able to diſtinguiſh the gentleman from 
the tradeſman; and that valets, as well as their maſters, were covered with ſatin, da- 


maſk and velvet. Theſe particulars by no means tend to confirm the opinion of thoſe 


who maintain that luxury is the moſt certain indication of opulence in a ſtate. It is im- 
poſſible to diſcover, in the hiſtory of the preſent period, any ſources whence France 
could have derived ſuperfluous wealth. The arts were ſtill in their infancy ; no pro- 
greſs had been made in induſtry ; no eſtabliſhment of new manufactures had taken place; 


her commerce was confined, and her Navy in ſuch a languiſhing ſtate, that when 


any naval expedition was projected ſhe was compelled to hire foreign veſſels. Such was 
the ſituation of France, confined to her territorial riches ; yet did ſhe exhibit every ex- 
ternal ſymptom of opulence. The precious metals, which were diſplayed with ſuch 
oſtentatious profuſion,” were then very ſcarce; asmeuſt- appear from the price of every 
article of conſumption, which ſold, on an average, for ten times leſs than what it pro- 
duced a century after. Soldiers were the only people who earned more money than 
men of the ſame claſs do now. That deſcription of impoſts, diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of tailles, only amounted to ſeventeen hundred thouſand livres, whereas, under the 
following reign, they were augmented to almoſt five millions. In the marriage-contract 
of Margaret de Rohan, daughter to the viſcount de Rohan, and John, count of Angou- 
leme, grand-father to Francis the Firſt, it was mentioned, that the prince ſhould be paid the 
ſum of nine thouſand crowns, part of his wife's fortune which amounted 'to twenty 


thouſand :- and in the ſame deed, the viſcount, in conſideration of this alliance, ceded - 


to his ſon-in-law the poſſeſſion of certain eſtates, reſerving however, to himſelf the li- 
berty of redeeming them on paying forty thouſand crowns. - Theſe two ſums put toge- 


ther formed a capital of ſixty thouſand crowns, or ſeventy-five thouſand livres, for the 


crown was then worth five-and-twenty ſols Tournois. Such was the portion of a princeſs, 


whoſe grandſon was deſtined to aſcend the throne. 


| It was during the 85 of Charles the Seventh, that the domain of the crown, which 
had been extremely limited ſince the death of Hugh . began to experience a con- 
ee 
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fiderable augmentation. That prince, who on his acceſſion to the throne, was con- 
fined to the poſſeſſion of the Orleanois, Touraine, Berry and a part of Poitou, left his 
ſucceſlor the free and quiet enjoyment of the patrimony of his anceſtors, encreaſed by 
the acquiſition of all that part | | om tl | tou 
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SECOND VOLUME. 


Y . 


AGNES SORREL, miſtreſs to Charles the Se- * 


venth ; propriety. of her conduct, 623, ker 

death; 62g. 

Aids, court of ; when inſtituted; 318. 5 

5 Lids their origin ; when rendered perpetual, 04. 

Alclyny, ſtudy of; greatly encouraged—the cen- 
ſure of alchymiſts by Villaret too indiſcriminate 

 —Alchymiſts were the authors of many 32775 
diſcoveries ; 414. 

| Mlengon, duke of; conſpires againſt the king; ; 

634 is apprehended; 635. His confeſſion, 636, 

637, his trial and condemnation;. 638. 


 Hndreghen, mareſchal d'; quells an inſurrection at 
Arras, 79; is W and taken priſoner 1 


the battle of Poictiers; 88. 
Appanages, only granted Toe life; 499+ 


_ Ariſtotle, holden in high eſtimation by the French 


- philoſophers; 247, 248. 


Armagnacs, the, a faction ſo called, 393; advance | 


towards Paris, 395 ; conclude a treaty with the 
Vol. II. | 


TEN =" 396; proferibed at Paris, 3973 
inveft the capital, 399 ; raiſe the fiege of Pa- 


ris, 400 ; detach the king of England from the | 


intereſt of the Burgundians, 401; are joined by 
the king of Sicilndy a the duke of Brittany, 413 ; 

- acquirea ſuperiority over the rival faction, 416; 

are maſſacred at Paris, 456, 457, 458; are de- 


feated by the Burgundians near 


492. 3 
Armagnac, Bernard count of; girls kisn name to the 


confederacy formed againſt the duke of Burgun- 


dy, 393 ; his character, 393, 394 3 compelled to 
fign the treaty of Arras, 423; is created conſta- 
ble of France, and prime-miniſter, 436 ; obtains 
the office of ſuperintendant of the finances and 
 governor-general of all the fortreſſes in the king- 
dom, 438; expoſes the profligacy of the queen 
to her huſband, 446; prevents an accommoda- 


| tion between the dauphin and the duke of Bur- ; 
gundy, 453; taken by the Burgundians and 


thrown into priſon, 455. 
Armorial bearings z their origin; at firſt arbitrary; 
40 1 at 


at what period, they became fixed and heredi- 
tary in families, 238, 239 ; uſed by the mo- 
warens, of the firſt and ſerend Face, 239. 
Arras, peace of, 590. | 
Arievelle James d'; a brewer of Ghent; the firſt 
popular deſpot that was ſeen in Europe; ex- 
erts his authority over the Flemings, in the moſt 
oppreſſive manner, 23 ; adviſes the king of Eng- 


land to aſſume the title of king of France, 


2 2 
h Rn Philip d'; ſon to James d*Artevelle; pro- 
claimedcaptain-general ofthe Flemiſh inſurgents, 
285; bis ſucceſsful expedition ⁊gainſt Bru- 
ges, 286; his imprudent reſolution and falſe con- 
fidence, 288; flain at the battle of Roſbec, 290. 
Arthur, count of Richemont; appointed conſta· 
ble of France, 536.; defeated by the Engliſh. at 
| Saint- James-de-Beuvron,. 538 ; procures the af- 
ſaſſination of two of the king's favourites, 539 ; 
retires from court, 547; offers his ſervices to the 


"king; which are rejected, 543; is reſtored. to 


favour, 588; takes poſſeſſion of Paris, 595 ; 


reduces the city of Meaux, 600; defeats the 


| | Engliſh at Fourmigny, 625 ; ſucceeds to the 
| duchy of Brittany ;. his death, 639. 


Aﬀaſſnation of the duke of Burgundy at Monte- | 


teau, 472; refleRions thereon; 474. 8 
Atornies; their origin and diminution ; 218. : 
Auras, battle of, 179. 


[ 


7  Auxerte, city of; reduced and pillaged/by the En- i 


gliſh and Navarreſe, 132. 


- Auxerrt, county of; 
Wiſe, and annexed to the crown; 202. 


Avignon, city and county of, annexed to the ſee 


of Rome, 53. 4 
Azincourt, 38 10 433. 434 435. 
: : E B. Ls. 8 fs 


9 


8 5 


Te heh Jobs. duke of; his 3 r 


purchaſed by Charles the | 


 Bullegne-ville, battle of, 584. 


tains the government of Languedoc; 270; his 
tyrannical and oppreſſive conduct; 297 ; quells 
an inſurrection in Auvergne, 298 ; marries Jane, 
counteſs of Boulogne ; 316; is deprived of the 
government of Languedoc, 3233 Joins, the Ar- 
magnacs, 394 ; his death ; 442. . 


Bui of exchange; their origin, 510. 


Blois, Charles, count of; marries Jane, niece to 
John, duke of Brittany, 30 ; reduces Rennes; 
lays fiege to Hennebonne, 33; compelled to agree 
to a ceſſation of arms, 34; takes Quimpercorentin . 
and maſſacres the garriſon and inhabitants, 38; 
defeated by the counteſs of Montfort,. near 
Roche-de-Rien, and taken priſoner, 47; pro- 

poſes to Montfort a diviſion of the duchy, and 
figns a treaty for that purpoſe, 176; annuls 
the treaty and renews hoſtilities, 1773 is ſlain at 
the battle of Auray, 180; his character, 181. 


N Bombs ; by whom invented ; ; when introduced into 


France, 648. 

Books, their ſcarcity and value in the middle ages; 
240, 260; 

Bourbon, James of; defeated: and flain at Brig-- 
, nais, in an action with the Companies, 1 50. 


| Bourbon, duke of; brother to queen Jane; his 


character, 264, his expedition to Africa; 324-65 

his ſpirited conduct on the affaſfination of the 
duke of Orleans, 373; retires from court, 37S; = 
his death, and virtues, 394, 30. 


Bretigny, peace of; articles thereof; 144. 


Brignais, battle of; 150, _ 2 
Brotherhood of the pafſon.; its origin and inſtitu - 


tion; 3 522. 


Bull Goldea,; inſtituted by the emperor Charles the. | 


Fourth; its object and contents; 99. 
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Burgundy, duchy of; annexed to the crown, thes. 


| | + I Burgundians, the ; a baction ſo called; excite an in- 
backe. $933 their cupution; * 


ſurrection in \ Paris, and commit. the moſt dread- 

ful diſorders ; 409, 410; obtain poſſeſſion of: 
the capital, 454; maſſacre the Armagnacs at 

Paris, with circumſtances of uncommon cruelty ; 
450, 4571 458. reduce kyeral towns and for- 

: treſſes, 
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treſſes; 459, 460; defeat the Armagnacs near- 
Saineville, 4922 

Butchers of Paris ; their privileges, 397 3 cher bar- 
bar ys 36H 


Ms 


cen Sir Hugh; extraordinary act of valour 
perſormed by, 227. 
Canon law, the ſtudy of, preferred to that of a- 
nity, even by the clergy, 253; when firſt intro- 
' duced into France; 254. 
Captal, title of ; on whom beſtowed ; ; its ſignifi- 
cation; 159. | 
Cards, when firſt introduced i into France, 525. 
Caſtillon, battle of ; 629. | 
Cauchon, Peter, biſhop of Beauvais; his charac- 
ter; is appointed to try Joan d'Arc, 571; is re- 
prehended by Joan, 573; his malice; is ſu- 
ſpected of an attempt to poiſon the Maid, 574 ; 
wiſhes to put her to-the rack ; by what motives 
deterred, 577; pronounces ſentence of perpe- 
tual impriſonment on Joan, 578; his brutality, 
579;; refigns the Maid of Orleans t to the 115 


lar power; 579. 
Celeſtins, an order of monks, when founded and 


by whom ; 237. 
Champagne and Brie; ; annexed to the crown 1 of 
France; 6. 

CrarLvs,' the Bad or Wicked, king of Navarre; ; 
marries Jane, daughter to John, king of France, 
65; hires a band of ruffians to aſſaſſinate Charles 
de la Cerda, 65; juſtifies that act, 65 ; prepares 

for war, 66; acquires various poſſeſſions in Nor- 

mandy, 67; endeavours to prevent an accommo- 
dation between France and England, 68; con- 

cludes a treaty with England, 68; concludes a 

peace with France at Valognes, 69; forms a plan 
for gettiag the king and the dauphin into his 

: power, 71; is diſappointed, and obtains a pardon, 

71; is ſeized by John at Rouen, and thrown 

into priſon, 81; effects his eſcape, and endea- 

5 vaurs to excite an inſurrection in France, 107 ; 
arrives at Paris, his conduct there, 107; obtains 


i 


refitution of all his poſſeſſions, Y ſuſpected 
of adminiſtering poiſon to the dauphin; 109 ; de- 
feats the Jacques, and hangs. their leader, 121; 
appointed captain-general of the kingdom of 
France by the rebels of Paris, 123 ; concludes a 
treaty with the regent, and immediately yiolates 
it, 124; leaves Paris in diſguſt, 12 5 extorts 
money. from the rebels, 125; forms a deſign 
upon the capital, 126; is diſappointed, 129 ; 
concludes a treaty with the king of England, 
129; declares war againſt France, 130; block- 
ades Paris, 131 ; makes an unſucceſsful attempt 
on the city of Amiens, 13 f; interview with the 
regent at Pontoile, 135 ; concludes a peace with 
France, 135; his motives for ſo doing, 136; 
forms a plan for taking Paris by ſtratagem, 
140; is detected, leaves the capital with preci- 
pitation, and renews hoſtilities againſt France, 
141; makes peace with France and does ho- 
mage to John, 146 ; poiſons Seguin de Badeſol, 
152; forms a defign againſt the life of Charles 
the Wiſe, 215; engages a minſtrel to poiſon - 
Charles the Sixth and his uncles, 3945 his 
death, 311. 

Clarks de la Cerda, Fs the defiruttion, ot The 
count of Eu, 63; is promoted to the office of 
_ conſtable ;—is aſſaſſinated, 6. 

| CnakLEs the Fourth, emperor. ; + acquires , the ap- 5 

pellation of © emperor of the prieſts ;” by what 
means, 98 ; arreſted by his CR ck ;. author 
of the Golden Bull, 99. . ; 

CuaRLes the Wiſe, dauphin of WG: and ho 
of Normandy ; is ſeduced from his duty, by 

the king of Navarre, 71; repents and reyealg 
his intentions to his father, 71; lays a plan, in 
concert with his father for ſeizing the king of 
of Navarre, 80; his cowardice at the battle of 
Poictiers, 33 ; his reception at Paris after the 
battle, 92; ereated lieutenant of the kingdom, 
92 ; refuſes to take the oath required of him by 

| a committee of the ſtates- general, 943 refuſes to - 

confirm the proceeditigs of the ſtate, and pre- 

rogues them, 96 mee ofthe ſtates 
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emperor at Metz, 99; obliged to afſemble the 


ſtares, 101; his ſpirited conduct to Marcel and 


his faction, 105; compelled to releaſe all the 
eriminals i in the kingdom, ro8 ; poiſon admini- 


ftered to him, 109; harangues the citizens of 
Paris, t re; is in fear of being aſſaſſinated, 113; 


e approve the ſeditious conduct of 
Marcel, and to conclude a treaty with the king 
of Navarre, 114; aſſumes the regency, 115; 
leaves Paris and aſſembles the ſlates of Cham- 


pagne, 116; his prudence and diſſimulation, 
117; transfers the aſſembly of the ſtates - gene- 


ral from Paris to Compiẽgne, 118; raiſes an 
army, 119; advances towards Paris, 123; con- 
cludes a treaty with Charles the Bad, 124 ; 


turns to the metropolis and grants a "Sb am- 


neſty, 128, 129 ; reſtores to their dignities and 
poſſeſſions the miniſters who had been diſmiſſed 
by the ſtates, 133; interview with Charles the 


Bad at Pontoiſe, 135; concludes a treaty with 


that prince, 136 ; refuſes to ratify the treaty 
concluded by his father witlr the king of- Eng- 


land, 139 his policy in avoiding a general en- 
gagement with the Engliſh, 230 defeats a plan 


formed by the king of Navarre for taking the ea- 
pital by ſurprize, 141; confirms the treaty- of 
© Bretigny, 145; ſucceeds his father, and is crown- 
ed at Rheims, 173; promiſes to aſſiſt the widow 
of Charles of Blois, 182; breaks: his promiſe, 
and concludes a nexty cab Montfort, 283; ap- 
_ pliesto the king of England to affiſt him in-expel- 
ling the companies from France, 186 ; refuſes to 
accept the affiftance he had aſked, 196; concludes 


a treaty with Henry of Tranſtamare, 191; de- | 


prives the citizens of Tournay of* their rights 


and privileges, 192 procures for his brother 


© Philip the hand of Margaret, daughter to 


© Eewis, count of Flanders, 192 ; ſettles the pro- | 


vinee of Dauphin on his new-born ſon, 192 ; 
encourages the revolt of the Gaſcon nobility, 


193; bis conduct to the king of England con- 
demned; 197 ; declares war. againſt England, 
198; declares the king of England and his ſon 


to be rebels, and confiſcates their poſſeſſions, 
199 ; iſſues an ardonnance for enforcing mili- 


tary diſcipline, and for reprefling the diſorders. 


of his troops, 202 ; attacks the duke of Brit- 
tany, 204 ; paſſes an edit, to fix the majority. 
of the kings of France at their entrance into 
their fourteenth year, 209 ; prolongs the truce. 

with England, 2:2; receives a viſit from the 


- emperor, Charles the Fourth, and his ſon Wen- 


ceſlaus, 214 ; detefts a plot againſt his life, 
215; forms a plan for depoſing the. duke of 
Brittany and ſeizing his dominions ; 219, 220 
alienates the aſfections of the Bretons, 225 ; his 
fickneſs, 231; his death, and character, 233 


C the Sixth, his birth, 192; his acceſſion 
to the throne, 263; his coronation, 265; repairs 


to Rouen to quell an inſurrection of the people, 


278; his martial diſpoſition, 286-7 his cruelty 


to the Flemings, . 291 j marries Ifabella of Ba- 


varia, 3035 prepares: to invade England, but is 


compelled to. defer his enterprize, 305-6; re - 
news his- preparations: for that purpoſe, 308.9 


his deſi gn is again fruſtrated, 315; prepares, a 


third time, for a deſcent upon England, 311; 
is once more compelled to relinquiſh the ſcheme, 
312 ; diſmiſſes his uncles from the council, and 
takes the. reins of government into his own 
hands, 317; deprives the duke of Berry of the 
government of Langnedoc, 323; forms a plan 
for attacking the infidels, but is prevented from 


putting it in execution, 325, 326; bis interview: 


with the duke of Brittany at Tours, 329; de- 
clares war againſt the duke of Brittavy, 333 
his fingular- adventure in the foreſt of Mans, 
which' deprives bim of his ſenſes, 335, 336; has 
a lucid interval, and holds à bed of juſtice, 330; 
is terrified at-a maſquerade, and has a relapſe 


in-conſequence, 340, 341; the violence of his dif. 


order enoreaſed by the ſhameful conduct of his 


miniſters, 3423 bis interview with Richard, 
king of England, to whom he gives his darigh- 


ter Iſabella in marriage, 347 ; bis diſtreſs, 3 59 
is reduced to the moſt dreadful fituation, 365 


- ſwears. to ines the murder of the duke of 


Orleans, 
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Orleans, 374; is compelled by the duke of 
Burgundy to expreſs his approbation of that 


murder, 379 ; concludes a treaty with the duke 
of Burgundy, 387; declares war againſt that 
prince, and reduces Compiegne, 420; forms the 
ſiege of Arras, 421 ; relapſes into a ſlate of in- 
ſanity, 422 ; his death—and character, 498. 


CuanLEs the Seventh; ereated governor of Paris 


and duke of Touraine, 438 ;: fucceeds to the ti- 
tile of dauphin, on the death of lis brother, 
. 445; ſuppreſſes an inſurrection at Rouen, 447; 
his ſpirited reply to the duke of Burgundy, 449; 

eſcapes the fury of the Burgundian faction, 455 

aſſumes the title of regent, 460; reduces Tours, 
461; has an interview with the duke of Bur- 


gundy at Poilly- le-Port; ; and concludes a trea- 
* with that prince, 469; has A ſecond inter- 


view with the duke of Burgundy on the bridge 


of Montereau, 472; ſuſpected of encouraging 
te murder of that prince, 474, 4753 aſſerts his 


innocence, 475 is difinherited by the treaty of 
+ - Troyes, 480, 486; aſſerts his rights, and prepares 
| to enforce them, 4897 obtains, a ſupply from the 
regent: of Scotland; 487; creates the earl of 


Buchan conſtable of France, 489 ; his life in | 


danger, 497 ; his acceſſion to the throne, 528; 
propoſes to deliver up the city of Orleans to the 


- | duke of Burgundy, 544 ; receives a viſit from 
Joan d'Arc; 547; his indolence, 555; reſolves 


to proceed to Rheims, 556; his coronation, 
558; makes: advances towards a reconciliation 


L "wich Philip, duke of Burgundy, 560; cenſured 


for his ingratitude to the maid of Orleans, 382; 


diſplays his valour and humanity, 596; his 
publick entry into Paris, 597; inſtitutes the 
PRAGMATIC SANCTION, 598; quells a conſpi- 
racy of the nobles headed by the dauphin, 663 
takes the town of Pontoiſe by aſſault, 60g : 
checks a formidable confederacy. of the princes 
and nobility, 61 l.; concludes a truce with Eng- 


gland, 6143 eſtabliſhes a ſtanding army, 620; 
conſequences thereof, 62 1; recovers- Norman- 
dy from the Engliſh, 6243 reduces the province 

| of. Guienne, 6273 concludes a treaty with the 


: Swiſs, 630; takes Dauphine from his ſon, 63 z 
his generous reply to the count of Charolois; 
falls fick, 643; refuſes to take any ſuſtenance; 
his death, 644; his character, 645 ; the firſt 
monarch who impoſed a tax without the conſent 
of the ſtates ; obſervations thereon, 647, 648. 
Charles, duke of Orleans ; marries Bonne, daugh- 
ter of the count of Armagnac, 393; demands 
juſtice on the aſſaſſius of his father, 396; takes 
up arms 30% figns the.treaty of Auxerre, 4% 
is compelled to ſign the treaty of Arras, 423 ;: 
is taken priſoner by the * the battle of. 
Azincourt, 4355. 
Chiualry, its origin and obligations, 163, 1092 3. 
its beneficial influence on manners in the mid - 
dle ages, 165; cauſes of its e Ms 
its vices, 167. 
Church, the; deplorable fate 2 1. : 
Clergy; 3 to appear at Paris, 12; 3 Uxty⸗ 
fix charges exhibited againſt them by the attor- 
ney · general, 13; defended by the biſhop; of 
Autun, 14; compelled to perform perſonal ſer-- 
vice in the wars; when exempted from that 
obligation, 30, note; their claims to n 
from the payment of taxes, 43. ; 
Cliffſon, Oliver de; wounded at the battle afifturay,. 
181 ;. murders; in cool blood, the garriſon. of 
Bienon, 201; his cruelty before the walls, of 
Derval, 206; is dangerouſly wounded, 207; 
promoted to the dignity of conſtable, 250 his 
valour greater» then his military ſkill, 288; 
equips a fleet for the invaſion of England, 3083 
is ſeized by the duke of Brittany, impriſon-- | 
ed, and releaſed, 312—13;: attempts to en- 
gage the nation to eſpouſe his cauſe, 326; an 
attack made on his. his life by Peter. de Craon, 
331; his diſhoneſty. prov'd from. his. immenſe 
riches, 333 5 10 diſgraced and retires. to Brit-- 
tany, 338; is declared a traitor to the cron of 
France; and depriyed of the dignity. of conſta- 
dle, 339 bis: reconeihiation with the. duke of 
Brittany, 345 ; his generoſity and fidelity, 3524 35 
his death and character, 366, 367. 


| I when firſt introdyced i into France, 261. | 
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Cos, adülteration' of, and variations in, evil 
-conſequences thereof, 473 deſtroys credit and | 
remarks on, 505, 


ee ci fraud, 1 723 
506. 

W ee wholly 3 by the French, 88. | 
Communities, firſt eſtabliſhment of; nnn to 


- liberty, 503, 504. 


e or Companions; deſolate the 1 | 
_ + provinces of France, 149 ; defeat the French | 


at the battle of Brignais, 150; invade the ter- 
' -ritories of the pope, 151; refuſe to go to Pa 


leſtine; — are joined by leaders of rank and re- 


putation, 185; enliſt in the ſervice of Henry of 
- Tranſtamare and paſs into Spain, 188; forſake 


Henry and join the prince of Wales, 189. 


:Confraternity of Arms; the nature of it by whom | 


revived, 236 a fimilar affociation ſtill ſubſfiſts 
in the Britiſh navy, 236, note 237. | 


Cog, Robert le, biſhop and duke of Laon; his in- 


_ gratitude to his benefactors, 97; declared a 
_ traitor by the ſtates aſſembled at Compiegne, 
- eſcapes to Paris, 118; prepares to reſiſt the 


power of the regent and fortifies his dioceſe, | 


4119; eſcapes the rage of the Pariſians, 227. 
Craon, Peter de; betrays the confidence repoſed 

. Eh e duke of Touraine, and is baniſh- 
ed the kingdom, 328; attempts to aſſaſſinate 
Oliver de Se ee e eee 


cc, 332. 
iCregy, battle of, 433 44 


Levant, battle of, 534. 


— * J 


Dauphiny, celled to Charles, ſon to the duke of | 


Normandy, by Humbert, dauphin of Sn, - 

£5; on what conditions, 56. 

Deſmarets, John; advocate general; his virtues 
and patriotiſm, 280; his execution, 294. 
Diſcipline, military, when firſt nn into he 
© French army, $19. 

Domain of the crown; its nature, extent, and ap- 
_ plication, 499, 5%; its extenſion by Charles 


abe Seventh, 651, 652. 


Pg 


ö 
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Dreſi, deſcription of; in the ent! century, 
- 650, 651. 

Duwnois, count of; takes the town of Chartres, 
585 ; relieves Lagny, 586; is appointed gover- 
nor of Montereau, 596 ; oppoſes the concluſion 

of a peace with England, Go. 


> 


Eccleſiaſtical Furiſdiflion ; its origin and extent, 
254, 2553 ne, within Peper bounds, 
256. 

Epwand, prince of Wales; invades 8 693 
over-runs the ſouthern parts of the kingdom 83, 

84 lays fiege to the caſtle of Romorantin, 84 ; 
is overtaken by the French army, 84; refuſes 


to ſurrender, 87; defeats the French at Poic- 


tien, 89; his liberal conduct after the battle» 
913 conducts the king of France to London, 
204 ; is created prince of Aquitaine, 156; ef- 
pouſes the cauſe of Pedro the Cruel, and de- 
feats the enemies of that monarch at the battle 
of Najara, 189 ; returns to Bourdeaux, 1903 
impoſes a tax which occafions a defetion of the 
Gaſcon nobility—is ſummoned by Charles to 


appear before the court of peers—his anſwer to 


the citation, 193; his illneſs, 198; is de- 
clared a rebel by Charles the Wiſe, 199 re · 


_ - duces Limoges and puts the garriſon and inha- 


bitants.to the ſword, 200; returns to England, 
200 ; his death — and character, 203. 5 


Ewan p the Third, king of England; lays claim 


to the regency of France, on the death of 
Charles the Fifth ; founds his claim on the 
right of his mother Iſabella; his claim rejected; 
 refleions thereon, 4 ; advances a claim to Na- 
varre, Champagne and Brie, which is likewiſe 


rejected, 5 ; does homage to the king of France 


for his continental territories, 41 ; perſuaded by 
Robert of Artois to aſſert his claim to the crown 


of France, 21; ſecures the Flemings in his in- 
I; tereſt, 23; invades France and aſſumes the title 
of king of France, 24 ; defeats the French fleet | 


« * off 
;þ oy - 
- 


of the Barbour of "lag 283 lays ſiege to 
Tournay, 28; ſigns a truce with France,. 29; 
lands in Brittany. and forms the fiege of four 


his attempts,.and concludes a truce for three 
years, 353 renews the war, 37; lands in Nor- 
mandy, 39.; reduces Caen, 40; paſſes the Som- 
me at the ford of Blanchetaque, 41 pitches-his 
carp at the valley of Cregy, 42 ;. defeats the 
French army, 44 ; inveſts Calais, 46 3 his re- 
forted cruelty and injuftice to the citizens of Ca- 
lais, 50; Froiſſard's account thereof ſuſpected 
to be falſe 51, nate; takes poſſeſſion. of Calais,. 
and expels the inhabitants ;. truce with France, 
51; engages Ribaumont in fingle-combat z his 
generoſity, 54.3 makes propoſals for a peace to 
John, 64 again invades. France, 69 ;-publiſhes 


by. the regent of France, 139 3. invades France, 


140 ; lays fiege to Paris, 141 compelled to raiſe 
the. ſiege, 142 ;. his inducements to the concluſi- 


on of a peace, 143 ; exculpated from the-accnſa-- 


_ tions preferred againſt him by the French wri- | 
ters, 193 3 er /equen. :—his ambition condemn- 


ed, 197, note 35 3 — bis death, 213. 
Enfans ſans Souci ; deſcription of; 523. 
Epidemic,. madnefs of a ſingular nature; diſo orders 
prevalent i in Paris; the cauſe thereof, 238. 


Evreuzx, count of, and his wife Jane, proclaimed 


king and queen of Navarre ; they cede the 


provinces of 8 and Brie to . 
Sixth. * i ; 


- 
- < 

v; Py 7 

7 


| al, Six John, ae Frenek. at 8 
544 5 ĩs deprived of the order of the Garter for 
his cowardice at the battle of Patay; 555: 

Fiiefs pecuniary, their nature and inutility, 2235 
Fire arms, when firſt. uſed. in France; their effect 
on chivalry, and on the art of war, 262. 
Flemings, revolt of; their EO: conduct; and 


a F 


different towns at the ſame time —fails in all 
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ſucceſsful efforts, 284, 285; reject the terms of 
peace propoſed by their ſovereign, 285 take 

Bruges, and lay ſiege to Oudenarde, 286; de- 
feated by the French at the bridge of Comines, 
287 again defeated, with great ſlaughter, at the 

battle of Roſbec, 290; their heroiſm, 8 ſub» 
mit to Philip, 307. | 


| Fools, the feaſt of; deferibed; 5214. 


Forage (hearth- money) when firſt exafted . 
when. rendered perpetual,. 5045 for what Jour 
poſe levied, 50g... | | 

Fourmigny, battle of, 62554 © © Fenn 

Franc-Alcu, the tenure of; various opinions cone 
cerning—its. nature. and origin, 217. 

G. 


3 


2 manifeſto, accuſing John of falſhood, 82; Gabelle, the inffitution of, falſely aſcribed to Philips 
concludes / a treaty. with John, which is rejected 


of Valois; eee of the e 593 my | 


note. 


and makes an unſucceſsful attempt upon Rheims en count of Foix; murders his kinſman, the: 


governor of Lourde, 2068. 3 


N Genorſe, transfer the ſovereignty of their republic 


to the king of France, 346; their divifions and: 
arimoſities,. 357; . renounce their CNS tos 
the French crown, 390. : 


| Golden Fleece, order oſʒ by e eee on 


what occafion, 562. 


; Gravelle, battle of, 6313 $322 | : 
: Greilly, John de,\captal de Buche — 


at the battle of Cocherel, 173; is releaſed and 
rejects the offers of Charles the Wiſe, 184 
puniſhes the perfidy o Thomas de Badeſol, 

199 is taken, and thrown into priſon, 201 
his death, 2015 the cauſe e 04 note 


40. 1 


[ Guerrande, treaty of, ___ 
| Gueſelin, Bertrand du; hiv intropidity ab . ' 


Melun, 234;enters the French ſervice, 15a; takess 
Mantes and Meulan, 1 5g; receives the county of 
Dongueville from Charles the Wiſe; encourages 
the depredations of his troops, 174 his cruelty - 
155; is taken priſoner at the battle of Auray,, 
1805 is ranſomed by the king and the pope, 486 2: 
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engages oaths bs paſs into Spain, 187 ; 
reflections on his conduct, 187 ; note 22 ; his 


ůngratitude to the pope; enters Spain; his ſuc- 
ceſs there, 188; is defeated and taken priſoner | 
at the battle of Najara, 189 ; procures his li- 


berty and joins Henry of Tranſtamare at the 
fiege of Toledo, 1913 returns to France and is 
promoted to the office of conſtable, 200; defeats 
- the Engliſh under fir Robert Knolles, 203; 
enters Brittany, takes Hennebonne, and puts the 
garriſon to the ſword, 204, 2053 reſigns the 
conſtable's ſword ; but is prevailed on to re- 
ſume his dignity ; and repairs to Guienne, 229; 
his death, 230. 
Gunpowder, firſt diſcovered by Roger Bacon, but 
firſt made known to the world by Barthold 
Schwartz, 261; by what means the Ry 


was effected, 262. 
H. 


Harcourt, Geoffrey of; 8 a body of French | 


troops in the Cotentin; is defeated and ſlain, 100. 


Henry, count of Tranſtamare ; concludes a treaty 


with Charles the Wiſe; and enliſts the compa- 
nies in his ſervice, 186; enters Spain, and ex- 
pels Pedro the Cruel from his dominions, 488 ; 


is defeated by the prince of W ales at the battle of 


Najara, 189; raiſes an army, and re- enters Caſ- 
tile, 190 enters into a league, offenſive and de- 


fenſive, with the king of France, 191 ; and hav- 
_ ing defeated and murdered Pedro is raiſed to 


the throne of Caſtile, 191. 


Henwzv the Fourth, king of England; his acceſſion 5 


to the throne, 3523 confirms the truce with 


France, 354 marries Jane, ducheſs dowager 


of Brittany, 357 ; his uogenerous policy with 


regard to France, 398; forms a treaty with the | 


.  Armagnacs, 401. , 

Henzy the Eifth, king of England ; his defign 

upon France, 425; the injuſtice and invalidity 

of his claims to the French crown, 425, 426; 
invades France and takes Harfleur, 427; re- 


 MeRions on his expedi: ion to Calais, 428, note 


— 


— 


54; defeats the” French at 1 4353 
lands in Normandy, and over · runs that province, 
447» 448; lays fiege to Rouen, 464 ; his cru- 
elty, 464 ; completes the conqueſt of Norman- 
_ dy by the reduction of Rouen, 467 ; is acknow- 
. ledged heir to the crown of France by the trea- 
ty of Troyes, 484 ; marries Catharine of France, 
485 ; makes his public entry into Paris, 486 ; 
forms the fiege of Meux, 492; reduces that 
city, 493; his death, 497. 
HRV the Sixth, king of England, crowned at 
Paris, 533 his marriage with rie of An- | 
jou, 618. 
Herrings, the battle of, C6 - 
Hiſtory, ſtudy of; cultivated, with what ſucceſs ; 
443. | 
HoamerYogeers magiſtrates ſo called ; their occu- 


| . pation, 514, 515, 


Hatelde- mille, at Paris; when purchaſed. when de- 
moliſhed, and by whom rebuilt, 236. 
Hugh Aubriot ; provoſt of Paris; his merit, and 
diſgrace, 276, 277 ; from him was the appella- 
tion of Hugonots given to the proteſtants of 
France, 2773 releaſed from confinement by the 


: populace, 2793 retires to Burgundy, 279. 
"© 


Facgueline, Sib of Hainaut; leaves her buſband 
and flies to England, 494 3 marries the duke of 
Glouceſter, 534; is confined by the duke of 
Burgundy, eſcapes to Holland, 55 ; her mar- 
riage with Glouceſter annulled by the pope 
$35s 

Facques, the inſurrection of, 120; extermination 
of, 122. 

Fews perſecuted and exiled ; procure the liberty 
of returning to France; on what conditions, 
147 ; favoured by the duke of Anjou, 268 ; 
perſecuted by the Pariſians, 269 ; finally ec EX 
pelled from France, 344. 

Joan D'Arc; her birth; her abhorrence of the 


Engliſh : her revelations, *546; offers her ſer- 


vices for the expulſion of the Engliſh from 
| | * 


INDE X. 


Tepairs to court; her reception there; diſtin- 
guiſhes the king though ſurrounded by his cour- 
tiers; offers to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, 547; 
Her claims to virginity verified, 548 ; vote 173 


her miffion declared to be celeſtial; aſſumes the ] 
habit of a man, 548; marches to Orleans, 550; | 


ſummons the Engliſh to raiſe the ſiege of that 
city; her ſuperior courage, 551; her humani- 
ty, 552; perſuades the king to proceed to 
Rheims, 553; conducts him to that city; begs 
leave to retire from the army, but is refuſed, 


558; is wounded, and deferted by the troops, 


561; her intrepidity, 563; herſelf and family 
_ -ennobled, 564; is taken priſoner by the En- 
gliſh, 566 ; her unſucceſsful attempt to eſcape 
from confinement; is ſold to the duke of Bed- 
ford, 572; her trial, 573; et g. the malice 
and infamy of her judges ; her ſenſe and mag - 
nanimity, 574, 575; appeals to the pope, 575 
attempts made on her life and chaſtity, during 
her confinement, 576; condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment, 578; infamous machinations 
of her enemies to wide her deſtruction, 579 ; 
ſentence of death pronounced upon her, 580 
her execution, 581; her character, 581, 582; 
her trial reviſed, and ber memory 3 iſhed, 
bi | 

Jonn, the Second, enters Brittany reduces 
Nantes and takes the count of Montfort pri- 
ſoner, 32; concludes a truce with Edward, 35; 
enters Guienne with an army of one hun- 
dred thouſand men, 38.; ſcrupulous adherence 
to his word, 393 inveſts Aiguttlon, and takes 


an oath not to quit the place till he has reduced 


it, 30 3 compelled to break his oath and raiſe the 
fiege, 46 ; ſuereeds his father Philip, 61 ; his un- 
juſt condemnation of the count of Euj 6 3; rejects 
he propoſals of Edward for a peace, 64 ; con- 
eludes an ignominious peace with Charles the 
Bad, 69 : inveſts his ſon Charles with the duke- 

dom. of Normandy, 71; convenes the States- 


General, 76; his famous declaration in favour 


of his ſubjects, 77, 78 ; ſeizes the king of Na- 


1 
warre at Rouen, $1 ; orders four noblemen in | 


Vol. II. 


the retinue of Charles the Bad to be beheaded, 


Br; is accuſed of falſlibod, in a manifeſto pub- 


lfhed by Edward, 82; marches againſt the 
prince of Wales, 84; comes in fight of the 
Engliſh army near Poictiers, 84; his impetu- 
oſity proves fatal to himſelf; 85 rejects: the 
propoſals of the prince of Wales, '87 ; brings 
the Engl army to action on the plains of 
Maupertuis near Poictiers, 87; difplays un- 
uncommon valour, $88 ; is wounded, and taken 
priſoger, 90; annuls the decrees of the States, 
103; arrives at London, 404; conctndes a trea- 
ty with Edward, which his fon Charles refuſes 
to ratify, 139: procures his liberty by the 
peace of Bretigny and returns to France, 145; 
his honorable conduct and remarkable ſaying, 
148; aſſumes the croſs, 156. inveſts his ſon 
Philip with the duchy of Burgundy, 158 re- 
turns to London, 2 58; his OI I 593 his 
character, 160. 


Jobn, count of Monfort, Kind to cheats of 


his father, and diſputes the duchy of Brittany 


With Charles of Blois, 176 defeats his rival at 


the battle of Auray, 180; his humanity, 180 
is acknowledged duke of Brittany, 183; mar- 
ries Jane, daughter to the princefs of Wales, 
1845 is attacked by the French bis courage and 


magnanimity, 204; repairs to England, 204; re- 


turns to Brittany and retakes ſeveral towns and 


fortreſſes, 208 delivers the port of Breſt to the 


Engliſh, 2 16; is declared guilty of gelony by tie 
king of France, and his duchy confiſcated, 220 ; 


Is recalled by his ſubjects, 225; concludes a 


- 


' treaty with France, 243; impriſons de Cliſſon, 


but, repenting,” reftores him to liberty, 312. 


313; Juſtifies himſelf from the accuſations pre- 


ferred againſt him by the conſtable of France, 


327; interview with the king at Tours, 329 ; 

bis reconciliation with de 9 3453 his 

death and character, „„ | 
Jobe, the Fearleſs, duke of Burguady ; Wees his 


father Philip.—His' vices, 360; claims a feat 
in the council oſ France, 36: ; his ſuccefsful at- 
tempt to acquire popularity, 361, 369:4 ; aflem- 

.4P bles 


** n * 


bles en e erpitels faines the 


reins of government and receives the thenks-of | 


the Parifians, 362,.363, 364 ; makes peace with 
the duke of Orleans, 365 ; obtains the govern- 
ment of Picardy, 366; makes an unſucceſsful 
attempt on: the town of Calais, 366; his in- 
ſtuence and accompliſhments, 367; 368 ; is en- 
gaged in perpetual diſputes with the duke of 
Orleans, 368, 369 ; plans the deſtruction of that 
Prince, 3693 procures his aſſaſſination, 371; 
confeſſes the crime, 372; flies from Paris, 373; 
attempts to juflify his conduct, 374. 375 ; col- 
lects an armed force and returns to the capital, 
376 extorts from the king an approbation of 
the murder of the duke of Orleans, 379; 
aſſumes the reins of government, 380; is again 


compelled to leave Pat is, 38 defeats the Li- 


egois at the battle of Tongres, 384 ; returns in 
tnumph to the metropolis, 386 coneludes an 
accommodation with the king, 387; attends the 
erecution of Montagu, 388; is appointed to 
ſuperintend the education of the dauph u, 301; 
aſſembles an army to oppoſe the Armagnacs, 
392; concludes a treaty with the Armagnacs, 
- 396 ; has again recourſe.to-arms, 3973 applies 
. for aſſiſtance to the Engliſh, 308; compels the 
Amagnacs to raiſe the ſiege of Paris, 400; in- 
veils Bourges, 403; compelled to make peace 
with the Armagnaes, 403; former a plan for aſ- 
ſaſſinating the confederated prices, 404; figns 
the treaty-of Auxerre, 40g; cndeavours to pro · 
mote à renewal of hoſtilities, 406; excites an 
inſurrectioa in Paris, andꝭ inſults the dauphin, 


409, makes an attempt ta ſeize the king re- 


tires to Flanders, 4756 inſults the king's am- 
baſſadore, 47; aſſembles an army and attempts 

to get poſſefñion of tho metropplis, 438; 449; is: 
tviled and compelied. to retire, . 419.;; figns {the 

tzeaty of: Arras, 423 1 big diabolical plan for 
the murder of the king, the princes of the blood, 


and all the Armagnacs f. 440, figns:a-treaty. of: 


N 1 
FF 


ö 


447 n his alliance with the Engliſli, 


448 ; ; lays ſiege to Paris, 440 Reduces Tours 


and forms a league with the queen, 450 ; diſ-- 


bands his troops, 451 promotes the maſſacre 
of the Armagvace, 45; repairs to the capital. 


accompanied by the queen, 457; aſſumes the 


government of Paris, 457; inſtigates a renewal 
of the maſſacre, 458; his embarraſſment, the 


natural conſequeace of his inſidious policy, 


463 ; bis treachery. tothe inhabitants of Rouen, 
466 ; his interview with Henry the Fifth of Eng- 
gland, 468 ; his interviewwith.the dauphin at 
Poilly-le-Fort, 469; concludes a treaty with that 
prince, 469 ; is juſtly ſuſpected of diſſimulation, 
471 has a ſecond interview with the dauphin 


on the bridge of Montereau, at which he is aſ- 


ſaſſinated, 472 ; reflections on his death, 475. 


Jualu, the Fifth, duke of Brittany; is ſeized and 


deſtr 
þelled. to, raiſe the. fiege, 586;; loſes his wife, 


impriſoned hy the count of PentbiEvre, 482; is 


reſcued by his nobles, 483; concludes a treaty 


of alliance with the dau Phin, 490; violates that 


treaty-and accedes Ai treaty of Troyes, 492 

renews his former treaty with the dauphin, 537; 
is compelled to break off bis alliance with the 
French monarch, and- to acknowledge: the au- 
thority of the regent, 541; his death, 613; his 
remarkable obſervations on the requiſite qualifi- - | 
cation for a wiſe, 614. 


| Fobn, duke of Bedford, appointed regent. of 
France, 49% —exacts an oath of allegiance from 
the Pariſians, 528 ; defeats the royaliſts at Ver- 


neuil, 634; refuſes to deliver up the city of 
Orleans to the duke of Burtzundy, $453 his 


opinion of Joan d'Are, 5523 his joy on her cap · 
ture, 567; his attempts to get her into. his 
8 power, 5723 his ſhamefnl conduct to her while 


in priſon, 576 his eagerneſs, to promote. her 
ion, 577; inveſts Lagnyzs but is com- 


and marries again, 58 ** death Wer 
ter, 593. . 


Fobn, the Fifth, count af Armagnac; ;. marries his - 


n 1715 is N the Ka, 631. 
| i | .lt 


N 


1 


& Fallicial 3 highly eſteemed i in 1 the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; a college 
founded by Charles the Wife for the ſtudy of, 
241; impedes the progreſs of medicine, 250. 

Judicial Mees; expoſed to ſale ſo early as the reign 


of Saint Lewis, 50 | 
Vabella of Bavaria; marries Charles the Sixth, 


| 303 ; her public entry into Paris, 3293 her aver- | 


fion from the- king; her” vicious diſpoſition ; 
contracts a criminal intercourſe with her bro- 
ther-in-law, 349; her inhumanity to her huſ- 
band and to her children, 3 59; leaves Paris and 


follows the duke of Orleans to Melun, 3633 re- 


turns to Paris, 366; again retires to Melun, on 
the aſſaſſination of the duke of Orleans, 379; 
returns once more to the capital, 381 3 ; + i 
the ſovereign power, 382 ; retires with the king 
to Tours, 38 53 her profligacy detected by the 
king, 446; forms an alliance with the duke of 
Burgundy, 4595 promotes the maſſacre of the 
Armagnacs, 456 attends the duke of Bur- 
gundy to Paris 457; her interview with the king 
of England, 468 ; her unnatural conduct to her 
ſon, 477 ; forms an alliance with the Engliſh, 
480 ; her death, 593. 


7 1 | K. 


Luigbes, their obligations and private vows, 164, 
| 26g ; their ignorance and its conſequences," 266 
thoſe created'by Philip of Vaſlois, at Virdafoffe, 
termed 1 2 the n ul 167 ; cheir 


La Hire. See. Vignoles. 4 
Latin Language, taught by » women, 241. 1 
Laval Gilles de, lord of Mais; 7 his e his 


E 


League Heloetic, origin of, "+" a 
Le Clerc Perrinet, delivers the city of Paris to the 


Burgundians, 454. 


j 
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2 count of F e does homage to , | | 


| Lewis de 1 


$i ter we re TO ear et St 
* 


BER $447 $6797 WARS: ©l-:61509 3125 
the Sixth for his territories ; 5 —— the e protec- 
tion of that prince. againft his, rebellious ſubr 
jects, 7; $ alienates 2 the affeQions, of bis people | 
by his tyrannica] conduct, 223 is killed at the 
battle of. Cregy, 45» nai och f 
Mak, count o of” Flanders ; 3 "his. yranny 
and oppreſſion, 283; his cruelty, 234; attack- 
ed by his ſubjects at Brug defeated. and, en. 
pelled his dominions, 2 5; applies for aſſiſt- | 
ance to France, 286 ; his death, 297. 3 


ae 
f | Lews, duke of Anjou, is delivered as. an boſtage 


to the king of England, 144; breaks his par 
role, 157 ; his cruelty at the fortreſs of Derval, 
206 ; his avarice, 216; ſeizes the treaſures of 
| Chatles the Wile, 2033 1 his character, 264 ; 
afſumes the regency, 265 ; his Tapaciouſneſs, 
267 ; his patronage of pope Clement; the mo- 
tives thereof, 275; his expedition to Italy, 
300; aſſumes the title of king of Vicky, 30 ; 
his diſtreſs and death, 301. 


* 


' Lewis, ſon to Charles the Wiſe, created druid of 


Touraine, 310; marries Valentina of Milan, 
319; obtains the duchy of Orleans, with a pen- 
_ fion, and purchaſes the county of Blois, 331 ; 
his propenſity to pleaſure renders him unfit to 
diſcharge the duties of a ſtateſman, 342 ; con- 
tracts a criminal intercourſe with the queen 
3409 ; his ſplendour, and rapacity, 354; ſeizes... 
the abſolute government of the kingdom, 358 
is driven from Faris, by John, duke of Bur- 
: gundy, and retires with the queen to Melun, 
363; raiſes an army, and approaches the capi - 
tal, 364; makes peace with his rival, 365 ; his 
character, 368; his debauchery, vanity, and 
imprudence, 3593 is aſſaſſinated, 370, 374 


| Lawn the Eleventh; bis marriage, 595 3/ con- 


ſpires againſt his father; 602; is compelled to 
ſubmit, 603; forces the Engliſh to raiſe the 


fiege of Dieppe, 613; defeats the Swiſs at Bot- 

telen, 618; again eonſpires againſt his father? 

622; retires” into Dauphins, 623; offers his 

ſervices to his fatber, 628; opprefſes the people 

of Dauphing, 631; retires into * 633 
42 E267 


celebrates 


f * D * 


celebrates h: $: marriage with. the princeſs of Medicine ſchools of, when firſt 1 

Savoy, 639. ceulty of, at Paris, when inſtituted, 2 50. 
Zille Adam, mareſchal of France; ſurrenders the Money Changers, their uſe and occupation, 510. 

town of Compiegne to the duke of Burgundy, Money, love of; the prevailing paſſion of the age ;: 


; 449 ; takes poſſeſſion of Paris; his infamous its fatal conſequences, 343. 
| conduct to the king, 454 3 + ſuperintends and en- Montfort, count of, aſſerts his claims to the duchy 
courages the mafſfacre of the e 456, of Brittany, 30; reduces ſeveral places of 
457 his death, 50 . . ſttength in that duchy, 313; forms an alliance 
Lombard Bankers, baniſfied the lg om, 54; | with Edward, and does homage to him for the 
© their rapactonſneſs and tortures, 58; debts | duchy, 31; repairs to Paris to defend. his 
dne to them declared to be void at che Expira- claims, 31; is betrayed into the hands of the 
zion of ten years, 77. French by the treachery of the citizens. of 
Traury, introduced in the midft of miſery, and | Nantes, and impriſoned in the Louvre, 32; is 
- nouriſhed by public calamity, 58; equally de- releaſed from priſon ; reduces Dinant, and dies 
* firuRtive to a ſmall ſtate as to a great kingdom | of a fever at Hennebonne, 389. 


Age, Fane, countels of; ſüpplies the place 


Ait effects how far prevalent in France, 250. 
. | of her captive lord; exhorts her ſubjects to de- 


| M. 7. 6 fend themſelves àgainſt the attempts of Charles 

=: | | of Blois, 32; diſplays extraordinary ſkill and 

Magic, opinions concerning; 249. courage in the defence of Hennebonne, 2333: 

2 John, citizen of Paris; his loyalty; > Qay 5 I concludes a ceffat'on of arms with Charles of 

Marcel, and faves his country, 127. 'S; Blo's, 34; attacks Charles in his entrenchments, , 
Manners, corruption of, 583. notiimproved-by the | takes h: m priſoner, 47: - 1 

fſludy of Ethics, 248. 2 1 325 5 


Maree), Stephen, provoſt of the merchants-of Paris; | 1 5 8 
his character 97; his ſeditious conduct, 100; | PP 
excites an inſurre&ion, 101; invites the depu- Najara, batttle of, 1 
ties of the towns to attend the aembly of-the |- pranks: its ng] Mite under Charlemagne 3 
. Kates, 106; demande a ſafe conduct for. the | es decline and revival, 23, 214 | 
king of Navarre; 107; gives to his partizans a : Nicopolis, battle of; 348. | | 
. n the, loſe.- their. credit mad; influence; : 
+, fian artiſans; leads them to the- palace, and from what-cauſes,..93 ;,refuſe to attend the 
- urges them to murder. the mareſchals of Cham- ſtates aſſembled at Paris, 111 projected. de- 
T. ne,; of by the peaſants, 120; defeat the 
dauphin and the fiates an approbation of his peaſants, .123; prohibleed from taking the- 
conduct, 114; compels the dauphin to conclude taxes to farm, 237. 
- an accommodation with the og of. Navarre, « Normans, mutiny and obtain a i decree of the ſtates” 
\ . 344; ſeizes the Louvre, 1175 introduces: fo- prohibiting the collection of 85 without 
re gu troops into the capital, 119 ſummons | to. conſent, 28. 


the king of Navarre to his aſſiſtance, 122 4 — . 
courts the proteclion, and feeds the-avarice of |- ; Notary . ä from. P lic, . 


YT Tenn 


- 


Charles the Bad, 125 ; forms a plan for fur- |* 


rendering the capital to the king of Nayarre, | | | O. 
ad for placing on his head the crown of France, 
126; ĩs· detected and lain, 127. 5 Orleans, beßeged by the Engliſh, 542; relieved by. 


Joan 


„CCG 
IN 'E 3 


Jpan d'Arc, 5 523 de loyal of its inhabitants 1 


rewarded, 564. 
Orleans, duke of; See Lewis, for to Charles the 
: Wile. 5 5 
Orleans, Maid of; Sec Juan d. Are. 3 


: P 
. 5 9 ” * 


Fan 1 mode of Sivig · edi to their ; 


figures, 244. 
Paper, when firftinvented; 2603 when Arti intro- 


.. + duced into France, 261. 


Parliament, the; members of, how clivſen; +. * 
how paid, 512. 

Par uni; their attachment td their FORAY 99; 
their intrigues, 100 ; reſiſt the ſuppreſſion of a 
burdenſome tax, 103; fortify the capital, 104 ; 


© petition the dãuphin to grant the unjuſt demande 
of the king of Navarre, 112 ; ſend deputies to 
the ſtates of Champagne, 146% declare war a- 


gainft the dauphin, 1 ſrengttten and extend 
their fortifications, 119; attack the town of 
Meaux and are repulſed, 122 ; deprive Charles 


the Bad of the title of captain-general, 125; 


5 defeated by the Engliſh at Saint-Cloud, 126“ 
return to their allegiance, 128, 129; infiſton a 
repeal of the taxes, 266; take up arms againſt 
the government, 278; their diſorders, 279 ; 
invite the king to return to the capital, 2823 
again revolt, 288.3 are puniſhed and oppreſſed, 
295; eſpouſe the cauſe of John the Fearleſs, 
duke of Burgundy, 364 ; their indecent "OY 
our on the murder of the duke of Orleans, 374 ; 
form a plan for aſſaſſinating the duke of Brittany. 
3813 their ſeditjous conduct, 384 ; their maſ- 
ſacre of the Armagnacs attended with circum- 
ſtances of uncommon cruelty,.. 450, 457 their 
' cowardice,: 458 ; their ſorrow for the death of 
2 the duke. of Burgundy ;, reflections. thereon, 
| 475. 4763 conclude a truce with the king of 
England, 480; are reduced to. the moſt wretch- 
ed. fituationg.q$6, 487. 3 
Patay, battle of, 555. 


e appreſſed ; take up arms; form aſſoci» 15 


© ations; perfecute the nobles ; their cruelty, 2205 · 
1213 defeated with great ee by the 8 
. of Navarre, 1214 - 

N ſurnamed the Cruel, dag of Caſtile; his 
cruelty-and vicious diſpoſition; poiſons his wife, 
186-5-is- expelled from the kingdom by Henry 


: of Tranſtamare, his natural brother, . 188 3 en- 


4s £ 


. © gages the prince of Wales to eſpouſe his cauſe, - 


- 289; gains the battle of Najara, 199; his 


cruelty after the action, 190 is reſtored to the 
khrone; 190; his barbarity, treachery and in- 
gratitude, 190 ; is defeated, and afterwards 
murdered by Henry of Tranſtamare, 1916. 
Petit, John, a monk; undertakes to prove the: le- 
gality of murder in, certain caſes, 377; his doc- 
trines condemned by the inquifition, 419 ; his 


|. » doarines.eſpouſed and ee by the Bur- 


gundian faction, 459. 
vs te, te Sixth—appointed: to the POP 45 
pPproclaimed . king, 43 adjudges the kingdom of 


| 27 Navarre to. qane, counteſs of Evreux, 5; ac- 


quires, by exchange, the provinces - of Cham 
pagne and ꝓrie, 5; marches into Flanders, 7; de- 
feats the Flemings near Caſſel, 9; orders ten 
thouſand men to be executed, ; : his: cruelty - 


condemned. 9 bis conduct in other reſpects 
condemned, 10; exacts homage from the king 
of England, 11; fołms alliances for repelling : 
the projected attack of Edward, 22; ſends a 
ſtrong body of forces to the aſſiſtance of the 
count of Flanders, 24:3 ſigns a truce with Ed- 


ward, 29-3 his. cruelty and injuſtice to · the no- 
bles of Brittany, 36 collects an army and pur. 
ſues Edward, 41; arrives at the fort of Blanche - 


taque juſt after the Engliſh--have paſſed the 


. river, 423 defeated at the battle of Cregy, where : 
he diſplays extraordinary courage, 44 ; levies . 
new- taxes” on his ſubjects: and adulterates the. 

coin, 47; marches. to the. relief of Calais, 49 
but, unable to bring Edward to action, is com- 

pelled to retire, 50; concludes a [truce with, 
Edward, 51 6 his death and character, 57. 

Pap, duke of Burgundy; ſucceeds his father-.- 
John the Fearleſs, 477; forms an alliance with» 


TND EX 


£4 knghfH, 480; dbtains 2 victory over the 


Armagnacs near Saineville, 492 3 refuſes the 


Regency of France, 497 ; betrays a diſpoſition 
to make peacewith the king of France, 560; | 


his marriage; inſtitutes the order of the 
Golden Fleece, 6623 inveſts Compiegne, 566 
dis interview with Joan d*Arc,-566/; concludes 


590g deelares war againſt England, 593; makes 


1 an unſuoceſsful attempt on the city of Calais, 
3985 is defeated by the Eugliſh at Crotoy, 596 ; 

purchaſes the duchy of Luxembourg, 644 ; 
affords à refuge to the Yauphin Lewis, 633; 


nen e the:court of. France, 641. 


elare war againſt the Flemings, 286; fucceeds' his 
:father-in-law, as count of Flanders; 297 ; pro · 
Folie an invaſion of England, / 505; defers that 
rize and turns the arms of France againſt 

His own ſubjects, 306 ; makes peace with the 
VHlemings who receive him as their ſovereign, 
307; prompted by ambition, and the pride of 
his conſort, he aims at the attainment of ſo- 


vereign power, 342, 343 3 raiſes troops to op- 


poſe the duke of Orleans, IRIS 

Plague; rages-in France, 3. 

Poittiers, battle of, 87, 88, 89, 90. 

Population, extent of, in the fourteonth century, 
N. greatly diminiſhed ſince that period; re- 

flections thereon, 170, note. 

Pragmatic Santtion ; inſtitution of, 599: 

Hrn. att of; by whom invented, 649; when 
firſt introduced into France, 650. | 

Provoſt, office of; expoſed ta public ſale, 171. 

Provoſt of the merchants; origin of the office; by 

what "cans its een r 5. 


e. 


_ fettles a penſion on the dauphineſs, 639; _ 


” ; rſon'to'king . 4 
diſplays his courage at the battle of PoiRtiers, - 
289 5 :is taken priſonet, 90; and conveyed to 
London, 204; is created duke of Burgundy, 

France, marries Margaret 13 
| e panda his a 2643 his ex- Vàðerſuades Edward to aſſert his claim to the 
ttenſive poſſeſſions, 283 ; engages the king to de- 


5 


1 


2 reel tte of 885. 


| ſhow 


Regency, aſſumption of by Charles the Wiſe, 115. 
tyo forts of difference between them, 145; dif- 
_ ferent from guardianſhip ; at what time united 
with the guardianſhip, 211, 212. 
Remy, Peter, ſuperintendant. of the finances 3 
hanged for peculation'; __ — r 
conſiſcated, 4. a 35 
Richemont, count of: See Arthur. = 
Ricaard the Second, king of England ; ſucceeds 
his grandfather, Edward, 213; marries: Iſabella, 
daughter to Charles the Sixth, king of France, 
348 ; is deſpiſed, and murdered, $03»... 
Robert of Artois ; renews his claim to the county 
of Artois, 17.3 reſolyes to ſupport his claim by 
forged deeds, 18 refuſes to maintain the au- 
thenticity of thoſe deeds; condemned by the 
O parliament to loſe his life; eſcapes. to London; 
is well · received by the king of England, 20 ; 


_ crown of France, 21; lays fiege-to St. Omer, 

28 forms the ſiege of Vannes; receives a 
wound of which he dies at ſea, 35, 1 

Roman law, the rapidity of its progreſe in Europe; g 

the Pandecta of Juſtinian when found; when in- 

troduced into France, 2 633 lectures on the civil 
lay in the e of Paris pore! by the 
pope, 253 

ENeaſdec, battle Aa 

1 Paris; how Sed, and by 


| __ brought to.its porſent. late of perfeiion, 
| 4 17 4 367 0 
Rein bge oh 46 Gr tht pri? 3 


| Saint Paul, count of; appointed conſtable of F tante, 
40¹ 3 compels the parliament of Paris Wrefgider 
a declaration hoſtile to the berties of the py __ 


_ can-church, 466 


f Saliſbury, earl of; lays . Orleans, 542; is 


killed by a cannon-ball, 543. 
Satt, tax on; — by Philip of Vabois, $9; 


price 


r 


price 7 during! the reigns of Philip and his - 

ſucceſſor, 60. 

| Sciences, cultivated by. Charles the Wiſe, 41 

Name trade, reprobated, 243 3 note 5g. ä 

Nys, ſea · ſight off, between the French and rg. 
liſh fleets, 27. 

Sort des Saints, a bree. euſtom fo. called, . 


249 42 2 . * 44 W A 1 


Spetacles, ah ee 2 96. | 
States-General, of the kingdom, meet at Paris, 72 


the extent of their authority depends - on the 


power of the ſovereign, 72 ; become the means 
of ſubjecting the ſovereign, 72 ; .the objects of 
their deliberation extended by Charlemagne; 
73 ; ſeldom convened by the: deſcendants of 
Lewis the Gentle, 73 ; meet more frequently. | 
under the immediate ſueceſſors of Hugh Oapet,. | 
74 ; owe their revival to the authority: of the 
ſovereign, 74 ; for what convehed, 74; of whom- 
compoſed, 74 ; the repreſentatives of the peo» - | 
ple firſt ſummoned to attend them, 75 different: | 
opinions on that ſubject, u, note; they diſcuſs - 

the rights, and attack the limits of the fove- 


. 


reign authority, 75 determine that the unani · 15 


mous conſent of the three orders 18 requifite to 
give a decree the foree · of a law, 763 eurtail the 


king's prerogative, 784 not influenced by the 
beſt principles, 79 ;. aſſembled aſter the battle 


of Poictiers, 923. the depyties of the third eſtate 
acquire a decided ſuperiority therein; What uſe 


they make of that. ſupgriorityz..95;; ; appoint ,a-+ |. 
committee, which impeaches the miniſtry, 94 


appoint a_council-of thirtysfix - to ma- 
nage the Affairs of the- kingdom, 101; publia 


an ordonnance containing ſome uſeful regula - 3 


tions ; . motives for ſo doing, 202 ; removed by : chievement:ofj. 4613: his death; 612. 


Charles the Wiſe. from Paris to Compitgne, . 
118; condemn» the proceedings of, the ſtates 

holden at Paris, and: approves the! conduct of 
Charles, 118; membermaf bound to obeꝝ the 


OE Wah cools, ai wo 22. ö ba | 5 ED 3 
; Wing WP TTY by which means aboliſhed, 4 0 . 


© vo 
Thille; a tax ſo called, different. kinds of, ex · — 
plained, 592. | 
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7 at. lord, taken priſo: 12e by Xxlatrailles, : and 
immediately releaſed, 555 ; defeats the French: 
in Normandy, 569 3 3 defeats the Burgundians 


dt Ctotoy; 596; relieves. Menz, and. defeats» 


the French at Avranches, 600 ; relieves Pon - 

toiſe, 608; recovers Guienne from the French, 
628-; is ſlain -at the battle of Caſtillon; his 

character, 629. PPP 

Ta — os Chaſtel, provoſt of Paris, i 
the Dauphin from. the attempts of the Burgun- 
dians, 455; attacks the Burgundians, and ſuſ-- 
tains a defeat, 455; affifts in the murder of the 
duke of Burgundy, 4733 kills the dauphin of: 
Auvergne, 8363 retires from court, 537 

Tell, William ; heroiſm of, 617 : 

Theatrical Exhibitions; when firſt introduced into 
France, 520; their progreſa, 520. ; 


I Theft, the- legality of it, in particular inſtances, 


attempted to be proved, 248. . 
To oxgres,; battle:of, 384. 


* Trading Conffantes; their. antiquity; privileges, 5 


and immunities, 23. 
— treaty! of; by which thrown of France is 
transferred to the king of England, 484 is ra- 
.__ _ tified by ehe Engliſh parliament, 489. - | 
Tanten, u religious ſet ; their doctrines con 
te ved & 236, ate = 


death, 492," 4934 | 

Ferneuwh battle of, 534-:- . 

I Anoler Stephen de, ſurnameck Là Hire; his cu-- 
rious ſupplication to heaven, 1673 e at- 


Viſconnty office-of;: expoſed to public. ſale, 171. 

Voltaire, ineonſiſteney of, 143; nate 82. i 

85 eue dees Tae curious deſeripy-- 
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Women of the town, ſanctioned by royal a 
536, 527 
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5 »w 5 2  his/generous' treatment of lord Tübbet, $558 
: 5 N defeats the Engliſh at Germigny, 868; is taken 
| ; F priſoner by Talbot in Normandy, and inſtantly 
: Faintrailles Poton ; gallant atchievement of, 461; | releaſed, 569 ;. defeats the nan near Ger- 
taken priſoner at che battle of Crevant, 531. coi, S 7. BE | 
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